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NICHOLAS, 

OARDINA.L  OF  THE  HOLY  ROMAN  CHURCH, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER,  <fcc.,  *c.,  cc. 


Mi  Lokd  Cardinal  Abchbishop  : 

The  Conferences  of  the  Reverend  Father  Lacordaire 
have  been,  for  a  great  number  of  serious  minds  in  France, 
the  means  of  recalling  them  to  the  belief  in,  and  the 
practice  of,  the  Catholic  dogmas ;  because  they  have  found 
in  these  brilliant  discourses  a  revelation  of  the  reality,  the 
unity,  the  grandeur,  and  fecundity  of  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  those  dogmas  contain. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  my  Lord,  that  these  same  Con- 
ferences may  produce  an  equal  success  in  our  own  country ; 
for  we  are  affected,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  nation  by  the  religious  movement  which  now  agi- 
tates Europe,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  lead  it  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  our  Mother — the  eternal  source  of 
liberty  as  well  as  of  authority. 

With  this  view,  ray  Lord,  I  have  undertaken  the  accom- 
panying translation,  which  I  venture  to  dedicate  to  your 
Eminence,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
this  homage ;  for,  with  a  sacred  character  of  a  higher  order, 
your  Eminence  has  desired  to  accomplish  for  England 
raueh   of  wliat    the   illustrious  Dominican  has  done  for 


France :  the  works  of  yonr  Eminence  have  been  among 
ns  the  signal  of  a  visible  return  towards  that  Catholic 
feith  of  our  ancestors  whicb  but  yesterday  was  so  misun- 
derstood, so  generally  despised,  and  is  now  so  loved  and 
so  conscientiously  practised  by  many  even  of  our  greatest 
men  of  learning  and  genius. 

It  is  then  natural  that  1  should  desire  to  place  under 
the  protection  of  your  Eminence  the  translation  of  a 
work  which  so  much  resembles  those  eminent  produc- 
tions which  have  called  forth  universal  admiration,  and 
one  which  is  especially  calculated  to  multiply  and  per- 
petuate their  salutary  effect. 

Your  name,  my  Lord,  will  lessen  the  weight  of  my 
responsibility  in  the  difficult  task  which  I  imposed  upon 
myself,  of  endeavoring  to  render  in  our  own  language 
that  style,  so  graceful,  so  delicate,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  full  of  energy,  in  which  the  Reverend  Father 
Lacordaire  presents  his  ideas  to  the  world ;  it  will  also 
render  more  familiar  to  our  country  the  name  of  this  dis- 
tinguished apostle,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
among  those  great  men  who  have  adorned  the  Christian 
pulpit,  but  also  one  of  the  most  pious  models  of  sacerdotal 
and  religious  life  which  our  age  has  seen. 

With  this  confidence,  and  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
profound  veneration  and  respect  for  your  Eminence, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  Eminence's  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

HENRY  LANGDON. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 


Mr  Lord: 

Yotr  have  been  active  in  endeavoring  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  institution  which  claims  to  be  "  the  Ghv/rch 
of  the  living  God,  the  PiUar  wnd  Grovmd  of  Truth ;  " 
whose  mission  it  is  to  "teach  all  Nations: "  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  have  done  this  in  ignorance  of  its  real 
character  and  object. 

I  have  translated  the  Conferences  of  one  of  the  great 
apostles  of  this,  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  single  hope  that 
they  might  serve  to  open  the  eyes  which  now  see  not. 
Those  discourses  possess  the  merit  of  having  been  addressed, 
most  of  them  long  ago,  to  another  nation,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  free  from  anything  which  might  have 
allusion  to  recent  events  in  England.  I  trust  that  your 
Lordship  will  find  time  to  peruse  this  general  defence  of 
Catholic  Christianity,  and  may  be  led  to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  its  merits. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  dedicating  the  work  to  your  Lord- 
ship, without  the  usual  permission  ;  your  Lordship's 
active  and  prominent  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  would  appear  to  justify  my  affixing  year 
Lordship's  great  name  to  this  publication. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

fl.L. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


On  entering  a  vast  and  majestic  building,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  seeing  which  has  filled  oiu"  youth  with  desire,  and 
accumulated  interest  during  after-years  in  our  minds;  we 
halt  at  the  threshold,  and  our  hearts  beat  high  with  anx- 
ious expectation ;  we  feel  that  an  event  in  our  lives  is 
about  to  be  accomplished,  that  we  are  about  to  realize 
hopes,  dreams,  long-cherished  visions. 

In  the  following  pages  the  majestic  and  glorious  tem- 
ple of  Truth  is  exhibited  to  the  seeking  spirit.  Halt  at 
its  portals,  prepare  yourselves  for  a  great  event,  enter  with 
reverence,  and  judge  not  of  its  architecture  by  the  preju- 
dice of  othersj  neither  permit  your  own  to  infuse  an  alloy 
into  the  contemplation  of  the  harmony  and  perfection 
which  will  appear  before  you.  Judge  of  its  proportion 
and  its  heavenly  grandeur  by  your  highest  and  most  en- 
nobling faculties ;  and  may  the  Divine  Author  of  all  good 
elevate  your  souls  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  Holy 
City  through  which  he  has  ordained  us  to  pass,  on  our 
way  to  the  heavenly  regions;  that  we  may  enjoy  a  fore 
taste  of  the  immortal  glories. 

I  have  undertaken  the  translation  of  this  great  work  in 
the  full  conviction  that  a  just  and  real  perusal  of  it  will 
infuse  consolation  and  peace  into  minds  which  before 
were  troubled  by  doubt.  I  have  endeavored,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  render  the  matter  into  my  own  tongue. 
I  beg  indulgence  for  errors  which  were  beyond  my  power 
to  correct,  and  hope  it  may  be  extended  to  me  for  the 
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Bake  of  the  deep  and  refreshing  draughts  which  the  in- 
quiring mind  must  drink  in  from  what  is  here  rendered. 
I  am  willing  to  bear  meekly  any  severe  criticism,  because 
I  feel  sure  Uiat  some  will  read  here  that  which  will  bring 
to  them  peace  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  I  waited  a  year  in  expectation  that 
some  one  more  able  would  undertake  this  task.  The 
thanks  of  my  readers  for  the  good  I  have  been  able  to 
place  within  their  reach  will,  I  hope,  outweigh  the  cen- 
sure which  may  be  excited  by  imperfections. 

H.  L. 


PEEFAOE. 


Ohiginai,  sin' lias  inflicted  three  wounds  ou  man,  which 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  are  capable  of  being 
healed  by  the  efifect  of  the  Eedemption  ;  these  are,  concu- 
piscence, ignorance,  and  error;  concupiscence,  which  de- 
taches him  from  God  by  bearing  him  with  avidity  towards 
all  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  ignorance,  which  separates 
him  from  God  by  the  darkness  which  it  accumulates  in  his 
mind  upon  his  nature  and  the  divine  action ;  error,  which, 
by  a  false  light,  attracts  and  keeps  him  far  from  the 
glorious  centre  of  justice  and  truth.  These  three  seats  of 
evil,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  with  life,  to  prove  us  and 
to  be  the  source  of  our  merit,  are  incessantly  combated, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  sacraments,  and  the 
word  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  active  depositary. 
By  means  of  the  sacraments,  she  purifies  our  hearts  by 
invoking  there  an  infusion  of  the  eternal  holiness  which  is 
in  God  :  she  dissipates  the  shadows  which  surround  our 
understanding,  by  introducing  there  a  light  superior  to 
tlia*  of  nature  ;  she  supports  our  feeble  logic  against  the 
craftiness  of  erroneous  deduction,  by  communicating  to  it 
the  doctrine  of  humility  ;  but  to  that  internal  action  which 
she  exercises  upon  our  hearts,  God  has  ordained  that  she 
should  join  the  external  action  of  the  word,  because  noth- 
ing a]ipertaining  to  that  which  regards  man  ought  to  be 
purely  S])iritnal,  man  being  at  the  same  time,  everywhere 
and  always,  matter  and  mind.  And  just  as  the  sacra- 
ments are  destined  to  produce  a  threefold  efiec*' of  jmrity, 
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of  light,  and  of  rectitude,  the  language  of  the  Church  is 
prepared,  in  the  councils  of  God,  to  sanctify,  to  enlighten, 
and  to  undeceive  mankind.  From  thence  arises  a  three- 
fold predication:  that  of  moral  it]-,  which  combats  concu- 
piscence ;  that  of  instruction,  which  combats  ignorance ; 
that  of  controversy,  which  combats  error. 

When  Jesus  Christ  said  to  the  multitude.  "  Blessed  are 
the  jpo&r  in  spirit  r'' *  it  was  the  preaching  of  moralit\-. 
When  he  said  to  the  Pharisee  who  came  in  the  night  to 
sound  him,  "  Except  a  man  he  horn  again  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,''* 
it  was  the  preaching  of  instruction.  When  be  replied  to 
the  Sadducees  who  were  desirous  of  embarrassing  him  on 
the  question  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  '•  Have  you 
not  read  that  which  Damid  said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ?  Now  he  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  hut  of  the  living," '  it  was  the  preaching  of  con- 
troversy. 

These  three  kinds  of  preaching  are  perpetual  in  the 
Church,  because  she  has  always  before  her  the  feeble- 
minded, the  ignorant,  the  deceived.  But,  with  the  differ- 
ence of  the  passions,  which  remain  constantly  the  same,  or 
which  at  least  undergo  only  ap},arent  modifications,  igno- 
rance and  error  vary  without  bounds,  are  clothed  by  turns 
in  the  garb  of  barbarism,  of  civilization,  of  decadency, 
and.  assume  the  peculiar  disposition  of  nations  and  their 
native  character,  in  order  to  lull  them  to  sleep  or  obtain 
the  mastery  over  them.  This  b  the  ancient  serpent  of 
perdition,  which  changes  its  hue  with  the  sun  of  each  age. 
Thus,  whilst  the  preaching  of  morality  undergoes  only 
diversities  of  style,  the  preaching  of  instruction  and  of 
controversy,  pliant  as  ignorance  and  subtle  as  error,  must 
imitate  their  powerful  versatility,  and  force  them,  with 

»  St  Matthew,  ch.  5,  v.  S.  '  St.  John,  ch.  8,  v.  5. 

•  St.  Matthew,  ch.  33,  v  31,  33. 
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weapons  renewed  without  ceasing,  into  the  arms  of  immu- 
table truth. 

The  Conferences  which  we  publish  do  not  precisely  be- 
long either  to  dogmatic  teaching  or  to  pure  controversy. 
A  mixture  of  the  one  and  the  other,  of  the  language  of 
instruction  and  that  of  discussion,  designed  for  a  country 
in  which  religious  ignorance  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  progress  at  equal  paces,  and  in  which  error  is  more 
bold  than  learned  and  profound,  we  have  endeavored  to 
speak  in  them  of  divine  thingsin  words  which  went  to  the 
hearts  and  conditions  of  our  contempoi-aries.  God  pre- 
•lared  us  for  this  task  by  permitting  us  to  live  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  in  the  oblivion  of  his  love,  borne  on  the 
same  course  whicli  he  destined  us  to  resume  at  a  later 
period  in  an  opposite  sense,  so  that,  in  order  to  speak  as 
we  have  done,  it  was  only  necessary  for  us  to  exercise  a 
little  memory  and  hearing,  and  to  keep  ourselves  in  our 
inmost  thoughts  in  unison  with  an  age  which  we  entirely 
loved.  From  thence,  I  presume,  arise  the  sympathies 
which  have  been  so  profusely  extended  to  us,  and  also  the 
reproaches  which  have  pursued  us.  Those  have  treated 
us  as  a  brother  adventuring  inthe  regions  offaith ;  these,  as 
a  brother  lost  in  the  remembrances  of  the  world.  We  have 
endeavored  to  be  gentle  towards  each,  towards  success  as 
towards  humiliation.  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  all  hearts, 
has  sustained  us. 

It  has  been  asked  what  is  the  practical  object  of  these 
Conferences.  It  has  been  asked,  "  "Wliat  is  the  object  of 
that  strange  language,  half  religious,  half  philosophical, 
which  affirms  and  contests,  and  appears  to  sport  on  the 
confines  of  earth  and  heaven ! "  Its  object,  its  unique 
object,  although  it  may  often  be  subject  to  attack  on  that 
account,  is  to  prepare  souls  for  the  reception  of  faith,  be- 
cause faith  is  the  principle  of  hope,  of  charity  and  salva- 
tion, and  because  this  principle,  weakened  in  France  during 
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sixty  years  by  a  corrupting  literatni-e,  aspire>  to  be  reviv 
f  d.  and  requires  but  the  vibration  of  aflfectionate  language, 
of  language  which  entreats  rather  than  commands,  which 
spares  rather  than  strikes,  which  gently  lifts  the  veil 
rather  than  tears  it  forcibly  asunder,  which,  in  fine,  treats 
with  the  intelligence  and  cherishes  its  light,  as  one  cher- 
ishes the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  sick  and  tenderly  loved. 
If  this  object  is  not  practicable,  what  is  there  on  earth 
wliieh  is  ?  For  ns  who  have  known  the  pain  and  the 
allurement  of  unbelief,  when  we  have  infused  the  smallest 
particle  of  faith  into  a  mind  tormented  Vjy  its  absence,  we 
thank  and  bless  God  :  and  if  we  had  thu<  succeeded  bui- 
once  in  our  lives  at  the  price  of  the  fatigue  of  a  hundred 
discourses,  we  should  yet  thank  and  bless  God.  Others,  if 
we  do  not,  others  will  come  after.  They  will  ripen  the 
blade  of  corn  and  gather  it  under  their  sickle ;  the  Saviour 
has  said  it:  "One  sows  and  another  reaps."'  The  Chnrch 
has  not  one  kind  of  laborers  only ;  she  has  them  of  every 
temperament,  formed  by  that  Spirit  which  Mowetfi  where  if. 
listetk,  which  gives  wit/tout  measure,  hwt  with  dlMribiition 
which  makes  some  apostles,  others  p>'ophets,  these  evange- 
lists, those  pastors  and  doctors,  in  order  to  employ  aVholi- 
n-ess  to  the  minist/ry  which  edifies  the  hody  of  Christ* 
Children  of  this  Spirit  one  and  multiple,  let  n-  respect  its 
presence  in  each  of  us,  and  when  in  our  age  a  soul  utters 
vhe  strains  of  eternity,  from  the  time  when  it  gives  its 
witness  in  favor  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  let  us  not 
sliow  ourselves  more  severe  than  he  who  has  said,  "  Who- 
ever is  not  against  you  is  for  you.'''' '  It  is  not  a  question 
of  following  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  but  of  leading  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  :  let  us  have  the  faith  of  St. 
Paul  and  speak  Greek  as  badly  as  he  did. 

>  Saint  John,  ch.  i,  y.  37. 

•  Saint  John,  ch.  3,  t.  8,  14  and  34.    Saint  Panl  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  8,  t.  i. 
Idem  to  the  Ephesians,  ch.  4,  v.  11  and  13. 
'  •'^int  Mark.  ch.  9.  v.  39. 
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Cnlled  by  the  choice  of  two  bishops  to  the  first  pulpit  of 
the  Ohnrcli  iii  France,  I  have  there  defended  the  truth  to 
the  best  of  iny  ability,  with  sincerity  at  least,  and  it  has 
reached  some  hearts.  I  publisli  to-day  the  words  which  I 
there  uttered.  They  will  reach  the.  reader  cold  and  dis- 
colored ;  but  when,  on  autumn  evenings,  the  leaves  fall 
and  lie  upon  the  earth,  more  than  one  look,  more  than  one 
hand  still  follows  them  ;  and  if  perchance  they  might  be 
disdained  by  all,  the  wind  may  bear  them  along  and  pre- 
pare with  them  a  couch  for  some  poor  one  whom  Provi- 
dence watches  over  from  the  height  of  heaven 
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OF  THE  NEED  Ol<  a  aIEACHING  CHUKCH,  AND  ITS  DISTINCTIVE 
CHARilCTER. 


Mt  Lobd,  ' 

GenTIiBMEN, 

Chmstianity  is  as  old  as  the  world ;  for  it  consists, 
essentially,  in  the  idea  of  a  Q-od,  Creator,  Legislator,  and 
Saviour,  and  in  a  life  conformable  to  that  idea.  Now  God 
manifes^'ed  himself  to  the  human  race  from  the  first  under 
the  threefold  relation  of  Creator,  Legislator,  and  Saviour ; 
and  from  the  commencement,  from  Adam  to  Noah,  from 
Noah  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  from  Moses 
to  Jesus  Christ,  there  have  been  men  who  lived  conform- 
ably with  this  idea  of  God.  Three  times  before  Jesug 
Christ,  God  manifested  himself  to  men  in  this  threefold 
character  :  by  Adam,  the  first  fatlier  of  the  human  race, 
by  Noah,  the  second  father  of  the  human  race,  and  by 
Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  a  people  whose  influence  and 
existence  have  mixed  them  up  with  all  the  destinies  of 
humanity. 

There  exists,  however,  a  fact  not  less  remarkable, 
namely,  that  Christianity  only  commenced  its  reign  in  the 
world  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
lesus  Christ  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought 
ight  into  the  world  :  before  him,  as  said  Saint  John,  "it 

>  MoQ3eigneur  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
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shined  in  darkfiess."  ^  But  what  is  the  canse  of  thi»! 
How  is  it  that  Christianity,  vanquished  in  the  world  before 
Jesns  Christ,  has  been  victorious  in  it  since  his  coming? 
How  is  it  that  Christianity,  before  Jesus  Christ,  "did  not 
hinder  the  nations  ^rom  following  their  ways," '  and  that 
Jesus  Clirist,  on  the  contrary,  was  able  to  utter  that  saying 
of  eternal  victory,  "  Tn  mtmdo  pressuram  hdbebitis,  sed 
confidite,  ego  vioi  mundumf"  * 

What  new  thing  is  it  then  that  Jesus  Christ  has  ac- 
complished? Is  it  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary?  The  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  men  "  was  slam, from 
hefore  tJie  foundMions  of  the  world?''*  Saint  John  ^vit- 
nesses  to  this  for  ns  in  the  book  of  his  visions.  Is  it  the 
Gospel  ?  The  Gospel,  after  all,  is  but  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  word,  after  many  trials,  did  not  change  the  world. 
Is  it  the  sacraments  ?  The  sacraments  are  onlj*  the  chan- 
nels of  grace,  and  the  grace  of  God,  although  less  abundant, 
without  doubt,  before  Jesus  Christ,  has  nevertheless  not 
ceased  continually  to  flow  to  men.  What  new  thing,  then, 
has  Jesns  Christ  accomplished  ?  By  what  means  has  he 
secured  the  eternal  duration  of  the  victory  obtained  on 
Calvary  ?  Listen  to  his  own  words,  he  will  say  them  tn 
y  ou :  "  Th/yu,  art  Peter,  amd  upon  this  rock  IwHJ,  hwHd  my 
Church,  and  the  gates  qfheU  shall  notprefoail  against  her?'' 
This  is  the  work  which  was  to  vanquish  for  ever  hell  and 
the  world,  which  was  every  day  to  renew  the  sacriiice  of 
the  Saviour,  to  maintain  and  diffuse  his  doctrines,  to 
distribute  his  grace  !  We  come,  gentlemen,  to  speak  tn 
yon  of  this  work,  of  this  Church,  which  is  "  tkepiUar  and 
ground  of  truth  /" '  and  from  to-day  we  shall  fathom  this 
vast  subject  of  meditation,  by  endeavoring  to  show  you  the 
need  of  a  Church  destined  to  the  universal  and  perpetna. 
instruction  of  the  human  race. 

•  Gospel,  ch.  1,  7.  5.  '  Acts,  ch.  14,  v.  15.  •  St.  John,  ch.  16,  t.  8S. 

•Revelations,  ch.  13,  v.  8.  »St.  Mark,  ch.  16,  v.  18. 

•  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy,  ch.  3,  v.  18. 
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Called  to  addreso  you,  not  by  my  own  will,  but  by  that 
of  the  venerable  pontiff  who  oconpies  for  me  the  place  of 
God,  do  not  expect,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  speak  to  yon 
in  high-flown  or  subtle  language.  If  you  are  come  here  to 
seek  vain  figures  of  speech,  you  have  deceived  yourselves. 
Ah  !  let  the  eloquence  of  time  perish.  I  pray  to  Heaven 
for  the  eloquence  only  of  eternity.  I  pray  only  for  the 
truth  and  charity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  the  success  of 
grace  accompanies  these  discourses,  it  will  prove  tliat  now, 
as  in  tim«s  past,  God  makes  use  of  the  weak  to  confound 
the  strong.  Lord  !  eleven  years  have  passed  since,  pros- 
trate upon  the  pavement  of  this  stately  temple,  I  divested 
myself  of  the  embellishments  of  the  world  to  put  on  the 
apparel  of  thy  priests.  I  came  to  seek  the  blessings  which 
thou  hast  promised  to  those  who  serve  thee,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  I  should  be  sent  to  others.  Thou 
hast  given  me  these  blessings  ;  enable  me  now  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  my  brethren  !  Come  to  the  help  of  thy 
servant !  Set  a  watch  on  my  lips,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  faithful  to  my  heart,  as  my  heart  is  faithful  to  thy 
law. 

I  will  commence  by  stating  an  incontrovertible  fact : 
Man  is  a  being  subject  to  instruction. 

Why  have  I  undertaken  to  address  you  in  this  place? 
If  I  look  around  me  I  perceive  signs  of  all  ages,  hair  which 
has  become  white  in  the  watchings  of  learning,  features 
which  bear  traces  of  the  fatigue  of  combats,  others  which 
are  animated  by  the  sweet  emotions  of  literary  studies,  of 
young  men  also  who  have  but  just  plucked  the  third  flower 
of  life.  Tell  me,  you  who  are  assembled  here,  what  do 
you  ask  of  me  ?  What  do  you  desire  from  me  ?  The  truth  ! 
You  have  it  not  then  within  you?  You  seek  it  then,  you 
wish  to  receive  it,  you  are  come  here  to  be  taught  ? 

Whilst  you  were  infants  you  had  a  mother :  it  was  upon 
her  bosom  that  you  received  your  first  education.     She 
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enlightened  you  first  in  the  order  of  sensations,  by  con  tin 
ually  directing  you  in  your  relations  with  external  ob 
jecte.  Moreover,  by  the  long  and  laborious  transmission 
of  language,  she  laid  open  within  you  the  source  of  youi 
understanding:  next  she  instilled  into  the  depths  of  youi 
soul  a  more  precious  treasure,  that  of  conscience ;  she  re- 
warded and  punished  you  according  to  your  actions, 
imparted  to  you  the  measure  of  justice  and  of  injustice, 
and  made  of  you  a  moral  being.  She  next  initiated  you  into 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  taught  you  to  believe  in  things  in- 
visible, of  which  visible  things  are  but  the  reflection  ;  she 
made  you  a  religious  being.  Thus,  from  the  dawn  of 
your  life  you  were  instructed  in  the  four  orders  which  con- 
stitute your  being ;  in  the  orders  of  sensations,  of  ideas, 
of  conscience,  and  of  faith. 

When  a  man  has  passed  the  age  of  early  instruction,  he 
ranges  himself  from  that  time  in  one  of  the  two  classes 
which  divide  humanity ;  the  enlightened  and  the  unen- 
lightened. Men  who  are  not  enlightened  form  what  is 
called  the  people ;  and  this  class,  absorbed  in  its  poverty 
and  incessant  labor,  remains  always  incapable  of  resuming 
its  early  education  by  personal  studies  or  by  reflection. 
These  can  never  deeply  analyze  their  sensations,  their 
ideas,  their  conscience  or  their  faith.  They  can  only 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  teaching  which  has  been 
accorded  to  them  by  accepting  new  instruction,  of  which 
they  perhaps  believe  themselves  to  be  judges,  but  of 
which,  in  fact,  they  will  never  be  but  the  servants. 
Thus,  when  Jesus  Christ,  the  liberator  of  the  understand- 
ing, came  into  the  world,  he  said  of  the  mission  which  his 
Father  had  confided  to  him :  '•  The  Lord  hath  sent  me  to 
evcmgdize  the  poory  ^  Why  the  poor?  Without  doubt, 
because  they  form  the  greater  number ;  and  all  souls  bein<: 
equal  before  God,  when  he  weighs  them  in  the  balance  ol 
1  Ai.  Lake,  ch.  4,  v.  18. 
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eternal  justice  the  souls  of  the  people  must  turn  the  scale ; 
and  again,  and  for  this  greater  reason,  because  the  people, 
in  their  incapability  of  learning  and  obtaining  knowl- 
edge, stand  in  need  of  a  master  who  puts  them  in  posses- 
sion of  truth  by  a  course  of  teaching  without  cost  or  peril. 
If  the  case  stand  thus  with  regard  to  the  people,  that  is 
to  say,  with  regard  to  nearly  the  whole  of  human  kind, 
may  there  not  be  at  least  an  exception  for  those  whom  we 
have  called  enlightened  men  ?  May  they  not  be  empow- 
ered to  break  with  the  teaching  which  has  made  them 
what  they  are,  and  reconstruct  for  themselves,  by  their 
own  unaided  power,  an  understanding  which  springs  from 
themselves  ?  It  is  true  this  is  their  pretension.  You  all 
remember,  gentlemen,  when  the  time  arrived  for  you  to 
leave  your  families  and  enter  into  society,  it  appeared  to 
you  that  there  had  sprung  up  within  you  a  iew  power, 
which  you  called  Reason.  Tou  set  yourselves  to  work  to 
adore  this  power ;  and,  prostrating  yourselves  before  it, 
you  said,  "  Here  is  my  only  master,  my  only  sovereign  ! 
My  reason  shall  henceforth  teach  me  if  there  exist  sensa- 
tions, ideas,  a  conscience,  things  unseen  that  sustain  this 
world  which  is  visible  to  us."  Tou  said  this,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  You  could  not  rid  yourselves  of  the  primitive 
man ;  your  reason  was  a  gift  of  yonr  education,  you  were 
the  children  of  instruction,  the  sons  of  prejudice,  the  chil- 
dren of  men ;  you  are  so  still.  In  fact,  the  enlightened  class 
divides  itself  into  two  others,  one  composed  of  men  whose 
time  is  unoccupied,  whom  we  may  call  men  of  leisure,  the 
other  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  labor  by  the  necessity 
of  their  position.  This  latter  class  is  incomparably  the 
more  considerable.  The  distribution  of  property  makes 
each  stand  in  need  of  his  labor  for  preserving  the  social 
position  which  his  forefathers  transmitted  to  him,  and,  in 
such  dependence,  men  are  unable  to  occupy  themselves 
actively  about  the  great  questions  which  agitate  human- 


ity,  or  to  pursue  philosophical  studies,  which  alone  aiti 
Bufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  an  existence.  This  class 
is  very  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  helplessness  as  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  are,  with  the  addition  of  pride,  among  the  poor 
in  understanding  whom  Jesus  Christ  came  to  evangelize. 
For  beware,  gentlemen,  of  accepting  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel  in  too  material  and  restrained  a  sense.  The  most 
abject  poverty  is  povertj'  in  regard  to  truth,  as  the  great- 
est riches  is  the  riches  of  the  soul  in  truth.  And  when 
man  has  discovered  his  real  welfare,  when  he  is  rich  in 
truth,, he  will  not  exchange  his  condition  for  all  the  for 
tunes  of  kings. 

But  the  division  being  thus  made,  what  remains  there 
proudly  floating  on  the  surface  of  humanity,  and  capable 
of  employiujr  [nan's  reason  for  reconstructing  itself?  Some 
privileged  men,  who  have  received  from  Heaven  genius— 
a  rare  thing — fortune,  less  rare,  but  which,  however,  is  un 
common,  and  finally  some  dispositions  naturally  inclined 
to  arduous  study  —  genius,  fortune,  application,  three 
necessary  conditions  for  arriving  at  mental  superiority. 
These  are  they  who  might  be  able  to  reject  the  ideas  which 
instruction  gave  them,  like  the  eagle,  who,  taking  her 
eaglet  in  her  claws,  and  seeing  it  cannot  look  steadfastly 
at  the  sun,  casts  it  upon  the  earth  as  a  worthless  burden. 
But  the  work  is  not  so  easily  performed ;  captivity  also 
presses  upon  them.  Instruction  is  not  confined  to  indi- 
viduals, it  extends  also  to  nations  and  periods.  After 
having  mastered  his  nurses  and  his  teachers,  the  man  of 
genius  has  another  task  to  accomplish,  that  of  overcominu^ 
his  nation  and  his  age. 

Is  he  able  to  do  this  ?  Has  it  ever  been  accomplished  ? 
Look  around  you.  What  man  is  there,  however  great  he 
may  be,  who  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  his  race  and  of  his 
age  ?  I  iisk  each  of  you,  whoever  you  may  be,  would  you 
have  been  what  you  are  if  you  had  been  bdrn  six  hundred 
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years  ago?  Six  hundred  yeare  ago  this  same  cathedral, 
into  which  yoii  uome  to  hear  the  word  of  God  as  judges, 
and  full  of  your  own  self-sufficiency — this  same  cathedral 
would  have  beheld  you  bringing  stones  into  its  foundations. 
If,  even  without  changing  the  age,  you  had  been  born  in 
any  part  of  the  world  Avhich  I  might  name,  would  yon 
have  been  what  you  are  ?  Why  is  France  Catholic,  Prussia 
Protestant,  Asia  Mahometan  ?  Whence  arises  this  enor- 
mous diflference  between  nations  so  near  to  each  other? 
A  diversified  word  has  prevailed  amongst  them,  diversified 
teaching  has  produced  different  minds,  creeds,  and  morals. 
Yes,  nations  and  periods  undergo  the  yoke  of  authority, 
and  impose  it  in  their  turn  ;  they  inherit  the  prejudices 
and  passions  which  preceded  them,  modify  these  by  preju- 
dices and  passions  to  wliich  they  have  given  birth,  and 
this  changeablcness  of  time,  which  appears  to  attack  tlie 
independence  of  mankind,  is  but  the  effect  of  submission 
to  tyrannies  which  engender  each  other.  The  tyrants 
change,  but  the  tyranny  changes  not.  And,  strange  to  say, 
men  are  proud  of  the  age  in  which  th.ey  live,  that  is  to  say, 
of  undergoing  with  consciousness  the  prejudices  of  the  time 
in  which  they  live. 

For  us,  Christians  set  free  by  the  Church,  we  belong 
neither  to  the  present  age  nor  to  the  past,  nor  to  that 
which  is  to  come ;  we  are  of  eternity.  We  are  not  willing  to 
submit  to  the  teaching  of  a  particular  age,  or  nation,  or 
man ;  for  this  teaching  is  false,  because  it  is  variable  and 
contradictory.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
number  of  phenomena  proved  by  experience,  certain  ax- 
ioms which  form  the  foundation  of  human  reason,  and  the 
distinction  of  justice  and  injustice,  what  is  there  upon 
which  human  instruction  is  agreed  I  What  is  there  whicli 
that  teaching  does  not  corrupt?  I  survey  with  horror 
the  places  where  man  teaches  man  ;  where  shall  I  find  a 
voice  wln'ch  does  not  contradict  another,  and  convince  it 
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of  error  l  I  c-iU  Loudon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Constantinople, 
Pekin,  celebrated  cities,  which  govern  the  world  and  in- 
struct it;  is  there  one  of  these  which  has  not  its  opinions, 
its  systems,  its  customs,  its  laws,  its  doctors  of  a  day  % 

Let  ns  not  leave  this  capital,  it  is,  they  say,  the  chief 
seat  of  human  civilization ;  well,  then,  count  the  doctrines 
which,  during  eighty  years,  have  been  received  here,  and 
which,  from  here,  have  spread  themselves  over  Europe 
Idolatry  had  its  gods  without  number,  and  an  unique 
Pantheon  elevated  to  their  glory  ;  but  who  will  enumerate 
human  opinions,  and  erect  a  Pantheon  vast  enough  to 
give  to  each  an  altar  and  a  monument  ?  And  yet  man 
is  an  instructed  being ;  he  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the 
ideas  which  surround  his  cradle.  If  man  were  not  an  in 
structed  being  he  would  communicate  directly  with  truth, 
and  his  errors  would  be  purely  voluntary  and  individual. 
But  he  is  taught,  and  infancy  is  not  able  to  defend  itself 
against  erroneous  teaching;  the  people  cannot  defend 
themselves  from  erroneous  teaching ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  enlightened  men  are  unable  to  defend  themselves 
from  error  which  they  imbibed  in  their  infancy,  and 
against  the  influence  of  some  superior  minds  which  rule 
the  others.  This  is  the  state  of  humanity,  a  state  of  op- 
pression which  betokens  an  irremediable  degradation,  or 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  teaching  which  protects  infancy, 
the  people,  the  vulgar  among  enlightened  men,  and  even 
those  who,  by  their  stronger  understandings,  are  delivered 
over  to  the  private  domination  of  their  own  pride,  and  who 
do  not  free  themselves  from  the  public  domination  of 
their  age  and  nation. 

Ah  !  truth  is  but  a  name ;  man  is  but  a  miserable  plav- 
thing  of  opinions  which  succeed  each  other  without  end, 
or  else  tiiere  sliould  exist  on  earth  a  divine  authority  for 
the  instruction  of  man,  that  being  necessarily  subject  to 
teacliing.  and  necessarily  misled  by  the  teaehins;  ,.f  men. 
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The  heathens  themselves  felt  the  want  of  this  :  Plato  sa-d 
"  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  master  to  descend  from 
heaven  to  instruct  KumamAty  y"  thus  speaking  in  advance, 
as  Saint  Paul  spoke  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  "  Ood 
has  given  to  tis  Apostles,  Prophets,  Eoamgelists,  Pastors, 
and  Doctors,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  as  children,  tossed 
to  and  fro  hy  eoery  wind  of  doctrine,  hy  the  malice  a/nd 
cunning  of  men  who  sow  error  around  us."  ' 

But  by  what  sign  shall  we  recognize  this  tutelary  au- 
thority ?  How  shall  we  distinguish  the  genuine  authority 
among  so  many  false  ones  ?  By  one  sign,  only  to  speak  of 
one  ;  by  a  sign  as  resplendent  as  the  sun,  which  no  false 
authority  possesses,  which  no  false  authority  can  counter- 
feit— the  sign  of  universality,  of  Catholicity. 

If  there  is  anything  remarkable  in  this  world  it  is 
assuredly  this  :  that  no  human  authority  has  b6en  able  to 
become  Catholic,  that  is  to  say,  to  pass  the  bounds  of  a 
certain  class  of  men,  or  of  nationality.  Human  authorities 
are  of  three  kinds  :  philosophical  authorities,  religions  not 
Christian,  and  Christian  sects.  As  to  philosophical  au- 
thorities, they  have  never  reached  the  people,  nor  have  they 
ever  united  enlightened  men  in  one  single  school  ;  but, 
divided  infinitesimally,they  have  presented  to  the  world  in 
all  times  a  spectacle  at  sight  of  which  pity  has  outbalanced 
esteem.  Where  exists  there  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  a  reigning  authority  ?  The  religions  not  Christian 
have  never  been  more  than  national;  and  that  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  Christianity,  which  may  to  a  certain 
degree  be  considered  as  a  Christian  sect,  Mahometanism, 
has  only  aspired  towards  universality  by  hoping  to  sub- 
ject, the  universe  to  the  Caliphat  by  force  of  arms.  As 
soon  as  the  Mahometan  empire  was  divided  there  were  as 
manj'  sects  as  kingdoms  :  witness  Turkey  and  Persia,  the 
worshippers  of  AH  and  those  of  Omar.    Where  exists  there 

'  Ch.  4,  T.  11  to  14 
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now  ill  the  world  a  religion  not  Christian  whiuh  possesses 
universal  teaching?  The  same  phenomenon  reproduces 
itself  for  the  Christian  sects,  and  we  have  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  it  in  the  two  great  existing  schisms,  the  Greek  and 
the  Protestant.  The  Greeks  were  subject  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  whilst  Constantinople  continued 
to  be  the  unique  centre  of  the  East.  When  the  Russian 
empire  was  formed  the  Hussian  Greeks  constituted  a 
Church  for  themselves,  and  burst  the  last  ties  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  their  empire,  still  attached  them  to  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  their  schism.  As  to  the  Protestant  Churches, 
they  have  divided  themselves  into  as  many  fractions  as 
kingdoms  :  Episcopalian  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  Calvanistic  Church  of  Holland,  present 
Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Protestants  who 
iiave  not  been  brought  together  in  a  kingdom  into  a  na- 
tional unity,  such  as  those  of  the  United  States,  have 
formed  thousands  of  sects  whicL.  have  no  longer  names 
because  they  have  so  many. 

The  true  Church,  that  which  from  the  commencement 
of  its  existence  has  taken  the  title  of  Catholic,  which  no 
other  during  eighteen  centuries  has  even  once  dared  to 
dispute — the  true  Church,  divinely  instituted  to  instruct 
the  human  race,  has  alone  established  an  universal  author 
ity,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  thing.  The 
whole  Roman  empire  leagued  itself  together  against  this 
immense  authority  which  sprung  up  on  all  sides,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  with  which  she  was  assailed 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  Catholic  Church  passed  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  penetrated  into  Persia, 
Ethiopia,  the  Indies,  and  Scythia.  After  she  had  subju- 
gated the  Roman  empire  and  passed  beyond  its  limits,  the 
barbarians  came  to  annihilate  the  temporal  unity  founded 
by  heathen  Rome,  and,  whilst  all  the  nations  changed  and 
divided  themselves,  the  Catholic  Church  spread  its  unity 
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and  universality  wherever  force  broke  np  the  ancient 
communities :  she  also  sought  the  barbarians  even  in  their 
forests,  to  lead  them  to  the  foot  of  the  same  altar  and 
the  same  episcopal  throne.  New  worlds  disclosed  them 
selves  ;  the  Church  was  there  as  soon  as  the  conquerors. 
The  Indians  of  the  West  and  of  the  East  knew  Jesua 
Ohrist,  and  the  sun  nevermore  set  but  in  the  kingdom  of 
truth.  Protestantism,  in  endeavoi'ing  to  break  up  Catho- 
lic unit}'  and  universality,  has  but  produced,  by  the 
spectacle  of  its  divisions,  new  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
founding  an  universal  Church  by  the  simple  power  of 
man. 

In  fact,  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  jealousy  of  temporal  authority,  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guage, of  customs,  of  prejudices,  the  enmities  between 
nations,  and,  lastly  and  above  all,  the  independence  of 
minds — that  independence  which  is  not  only  a  submission 
to  false  authorities,  but  to  authorities  which  flatter  the 
pride,  and  appear  to  support  themselves  on  the  reason  of 
each  individual.  Error,  will  never  overcome  these  divers 
obstacles,  because  error,  being  at  the  same  time  pride  of 
the  understanding  and  logical  contradiction,  is  incapable 
of  uniting  either  minds  or  wills.  The  unity  alone  of  the 
Church,  that  unique  unity  in  the  world,  is  an  undeniable 
proof  of  her  divinity  :  the  Church  is  Catholic,  therefore 
she  is  true. 

But  it  is  quite  needful  to  observe  that  the  Catholicity 
of  the  Church  is  not  limited  to  embracing  the  divers  na- 
tions of  the  globe  :  it  comprehends  also  in  tiie  same  spir- 
itual ties,  infancy,  the  people,  enlightened  men,  the  strong 
and  the  weak.  All,  without  distinction,  have  the  same 
creed  and  the  same  faith  ;  instead  of  which  philosophy 
extends  itself  only  to  educated  men,  and  the  heathen  reli- 
gions only  reached  the  people.  Protestantism  itself  baa 
not  been  able  to  avoid  this  radical  vice,  for  it  is  one  thing 
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For  the  people  and  another  for  enlightened  men.  It  com- 
mands the  people  by  authority,  it  leaves  the  instructed 
free.  The  people  believe  their  ministers,  the  educated 
man  oelieves  the  Bible  and  himself.  In  this  particular 
also  the  Catholic  Church  is  all  divine;  she  not  only  ex- 
tends protection  to  the  weak — she  makes  them  also  equal 
to  the  strong. 

Yon  will  perhaps  say  :  But  if  a  teaching  Church  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  human  race,  why  was  it  established  so  late  ? 
Why  eighteen  hundred,  and  not  six  thousand  years  ago  ? 
Gentlemen,  it  was  needful  that  everything  should  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  fall  of  Adam — nature,  the  body,  the  soul, 
society,  truth  itseit — to  the  end  that  man  might  profound- 
ly feel  the  want  of  reparation.  Yet  God  did  not  aban- 
don men  in  tiie  times  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  ;  he  communicated  truth  to  them  by  Adam,  by 
Enoch,  by  Noah,  by  Abraham,  by  Moses,  by  a  continual 
snccession  of  prophets  and  revelations.  The  Church  her- 
self, or  the  community  of  men  witli  God,  existed  from  tlie 
beginning;  but  she  did  not  exist  with  the  organization 
and  the  force  which  she  received  from  Jesus  Christ. 
Therefore  Jesus  Christ  did  not  sa^-  that  he  was  come  to 
establish  the  Church,  but  that  he  was  come  to  establish  it 
•upon  the  stoTie — upon  a  stone  destined  to  hredk  tJiose  who 
shoiddfaU  upon  it,  and  those  upon  whom  it  should  faU. ' 
Jesus  Christ  has  completed  the  design  of  the  Church  as  he 
has  completed  all  things :  but  before  the  consummation 
man  was  not  abandoned — ^lie  was  prepared  and  sustained. 
His  condition  was  not  so  good  as  our  present  condition,  but 
it  was  sufficient  and  just,  had  he  been  willing  to  profit  by 
it.     He  perished  by  his  fault,  not  by  the  fault  of  God. 

The  Church  has  invested  truth  with  a  social  character ; 
and  if,  returning  over  the  space  which  we  have  surveyed, 
we  ask  ouTBelves  why  man  is  an  instructed  being,  we  shall 
«  St.  Matthew,  ch.  31,  v.  44. 
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answer  that  man  is  a  social  being,  like  all  other  creatures 
wlio  in  their  way  live  by  association ;  but  because  map 
possesses  an  understanding  in  addition  to  the  qualities 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  his  understanding  ought 
also  to  be  kept  alive  by  association,  and  that  truth  being 
the  food  of  the  mind,  it  should  be  transmitted  to  him 
socially,  that  is  to  say,  by  teaching.  If  man  had  not 
sinned,  God  alone  would  have  been  his  preceptor,  his 
master  ;  man,  having  separated  himself  from  God  by  sin, 
has  remained  opposite  to  the  man  who  was  primitively 
instructed  by  God,  but  who  was  capable  of  forgetting  that 
which  God  had  said  to  him  and  of  corrupting  himself. 
From  thence  arise  superstitions — adulterated  vestiges  of 
truth ;  from  thence  philosophy,  the  eifortof  man  to  arrive 
at  truth  ;  from  thence  the  need  of  a  teaching  Church,  to 
transmit  and  perpetuate  truth,  when  God  was  willing  to 
pardon  and  restore  mankind  ;  but  of  suspension  of  the 
definitive  organization  of  that  Church,  to  the  end  that 
man  might  feel  iumself  fallen,  powerless,  and  miserable. 

At  present,  gentlemen,  this  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  accomplished  the  work  which  was  impossible  lor  men 
to  achieve ;  this  Church  combats  those  who  have  weakened 
her.  and  would  willingly  destroy  her.  Stripped  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  which  she  held  from  men,  bound  by 
them  as  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  power,  insulted  in 
her  apparent  weakness,  she  resembles  a  giant  whom  chil- 
dren have  bound  round  with  little  bands,  endeavoring  to 
make  him  fall.  She  defends  herself  by  her  mass  ;  mole 
sua  stat,  and  her  immobility,  of  itself,  is  a  victory.  Tran- 
quil, because  she  bears  within  her  bosom  an  immortal 
promise  and  the  spirit  of  God,  she  is  anxious  only  about 
humanity,  which  is  able,  more  or  less,  to  associate  its  own 
destinies  with  the  grandeur  of  hers.  Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves on  this  matter,  gentlemen.  There  has  been  but  one 
question  in  the  world  during  six  thousand  years,  that  of 
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knowing  whether  Christian  truth  would  be  vanquished  in 
it  or  become  victorious:  it  was  vanquished  up  to  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  has  been  victorious  since  Jesus 
Christ,  and  victorious  by  the  Catholic  Church,  based  upon 
the  stone  which  Jesus  Christ  laid.  It  is,  then,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Catholic  Church  that  fallen  nature  conspires ; 
but  the  Church  is  no  other  thing  than  humanity  renovated, 
vivified  by  faith,  guided  by  charity,  enlightened  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  The  combat  is,  then,  in  the  very  core  of 
human  nature,  bet.ween  the  humanism  of  the  senses  and 
the  humanism  of  the  mind.  The  humanism  of  the  senses 
z;^  manifested  itself  in  antiquity  during  four  thousand  years; 
the  humanism  of  the  mind  has  manifested  itself  in  modern 
times  during  eigliteen  centuries :  which  of  these  do  you 
prefer  ?  This  is  the  question.  To  hope  tliat  the  nobler 
part  of  humanity  will  triumph  without  the  Church,  after 
having  destroyed  the  Church,  is  to  hope  for  an  effect  with- 
out its  cause — is  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  in 
order  to  sustain  and  enlarge  it.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
past  is  at  war  with  the  future,  and  this  is  true.  The  old 
world  is  at  war  with  the  new :  and  what  is  the  new  world, 
if  it  is  not  that  which  has  produced  the  Church?  What 
is  the  old  world,  save  that  which  was  without  a  Church  ? 
As  the  Christian  is  the  Them  man,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  new 
Tiumanity.  Whoever  attacks  it  invokes  the  past ;  whoever 
defends  it  appeals  to  the  future.  I  know  that  many  wait 
for  a  new  revelation  more  perfect  than  that  of  Christ,  a 
new  Church  more  perfect  that  that  founded  by  Christ,  a 
new  humanity  more  perfect  than  that  formed  by  the 
Church.  But  where  is  the  new  Christ,  where  is  the  new 
Church,  where  is  the  new  humanity,  and  what  do  we  see 
around  us  save  the  old  passions,  the  ancient  selfishness,  so 
much  the  more  hideous  because  it  rears  its  head  in  the 
midst  of  a  society   which  charity  has  founded  ?     Ah  ! 
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gentleme  :^  when  the  Church  appeared  upon  earth  she  did 
not  thua  announce  hereelf.  She  edified  without  ruinin* 
an_vthing;  you  ruin  without  edifying  anything.  But  I 
trespass  on  your  time.  Be,  then,  men  of  hope  and  desire ; 
and  you  who  are  more  advanced,  who  appreciate  at  then- 
just  value  the  powerless  efforts  of  this  age,  and  who  know 
that  the  tomb  of  tlie  Church  will  be  the  tomb  of  the 
civilized  world,  entertain  more  ardent  faith  and  charity,  de- 
vote yourselves  entirely  to  that  Church  out  of  which  there 
is  no  salvation  in  time  or  in  eternity. 
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SECOND    CONFERENCE. 


OF  iflE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

My  Lokd, 

Gentlemen, 
Of  all  kinds  of  bondage,  the  most  oppressive,  the  most 
fatal  in  its  eflfects,  is  that  of  the  understandins.  Now  the 
understanding  is  in  bondage  whenever  it  is  in  submission, 
to  individual  authorities,  and  the  lot  of  mankind  is  such 
that  reason  forms  itself  by  instruction,  and  that  all  men, 
without  exception,  have  been  ever  since  the  beginning 
subject  to  authority.  The  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
mense majority  of  mankind,  remain  invincibly  bent  under 
the  yoke  of  their  early  instruction  ;  and  the  men  who  are 
called  enlightened  yield  at  least  to  the  instruction  recog- 
nized by  their  country  and  their  age.  What  is  man  to 
do  to  release  himself  from  this  servitude  ?  What  resource 
has  he  by  which  to  emancipate  his  understanding  ?  There 
are  two  of  these :  either  he  must  think  by  his  own  unaided 
means,  or,  if  it  be  proved  that  to  exercise  thought  he  stands 
in  need  of  instruction,  if  he  cannot  exercise  thought  of  him- 
self, because  God  alone  thinks  in  this  manner,  there  is  onlj' 
salvation  for  him  here  below  by  having  an  authority  which 
represents  the  infinite  intelligence  of  God,  and  which 
communicates  to  each  man  its  divine  conceptions  by  di- 
vinely-established teaching.  This  authority  exists,  and  we 
have  seen  that  a  sign  is  given  by  which  we  may  recognize 


It :  the  sign  of  uuiversalitj'.  "We  must  now  probe  mors 
profouudly  the  nature  of  this  authority,  this  liberator  of 
the  human  understanding :  we  must  see  what  is  its  con- 
stitution, the  constitution  which  it  has  received  from  God 
for  perpetual  existence. 

Now,  every  kind  of  authority  is  composed,  primarily, 
of  a  hierarchy,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  body  of  men  co-ordain- 
ed to  act  for  the  same  end  ;  secondarily,  of  a  power  of 
which  that  hierarchy  is  the  depositary,  and  which  it  exer- 
cises at  will.  The  subject  of  this  discourse  will,  then,  be 
the  development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  her  hierarchy, 
and  in  the  power  which  is  confided  to  it. 

Truth  being  the  chief  good — we  may  say  the  only  good 
— of  men,  and  as  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived  of  this 
good,  without  which  there  is  no  other,  it  follows  that  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  God  should  render 
his  Church  universal,  in  order  to  enable  her,  like  the 
light  of  the  sun,  to  enlighten  every  man  coming  into 
the  world.  Therefore  our  Saviour  commenced  by  found- 
ing an  apostolate,  that  is  to  say  by  choosing  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  were  to  be  sent  into  the  whole  world. 
The  heathens  had  shut  up  sacerdotal  knowledge  in  their 
temples;  a  few  strangers  only  who  came  from  afar  to  inter- 
rogate them  were  admitted  into  the  sanctuary.  The  phi- 
losophers confined  their  teaching  to  the  interior  of  the 
schools ;  they  distributed  it  in  gardens  and  under  porticos 
surrounded  by  the  distinctions  of  friends  and  their  ap- 
plause. It  was  not  thus  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  to 
his  work  :  he  did  not  say  to  the  depositaries  of  his  uncreat- 
ed Word — to  his  apostles — "  You  will  wait  until  some  one 
conies  to  ask  you  for  tlie  truth."  He  di«l  not  say  to  them, 
'■  Go,  and  promenade  in  gardens,  and  under  th-e  porticos;" 
but  he  said  to  them,  "  Oo,  cmd  teaeh  all  nations.'''' '  Fear 
not  the  diificulties  of  languages,  neither  the  differences  of 

>  St.  Matthew,  ch.  £8,  v.  19. 
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iiustoms,  nor  tlie  temporal  powere ;  half,  not  to  examine  the 
courses  of  rivers  or  the  direction  of  mountains — go  straight 
before  you :  go,  as  travels  the  thunderbolt  of  him  who  sends 
you,  like  the  creating  word  which  brought  life  into  chaos, 
like  the  eagles  and  the  angels. 

And  who  were  the  first  apostles  whom  he  chose  ?  Ton 
might  have  seen,  gentlemen,  experiments  of  apostle- 
ship  in  times  near  to  us,  men  who,  after  a  century  of  de- 
struction, found  it  fit  and  excellent  to  build  up  again. 
Where  did  they  choose  their  apostles  ?  In  the  higher  ranks 
of  society :  they  invited  to  themselves  the  learned,  the 
ingenious,  the  high  functionaries  of  state.  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  thus  act :  the  work  was  the  deliverance  of  the  hu- 
man race  fi-om  error ;  he  chose  his  apostles  not  from  among 
the  oppressors  of  the  underatanding,  but  from  among  the 
oppressed — not  from  the  ranks  of  philosophers  and  learned 
men,  but  from  the  poor  and  simple-minded.  One  day,  as 
he  walked  on  the  bordei-s  of  a  lake  in  Galilee,  he  saw 
two  fishermen,  and  he  said  to  them,  "  FoUow  me :  I  will 
make  you  fishers  of  men.'''' '  And  such  were  the  first 
liberators  of  the  human  underetanding. 

The  apostolate  being  founded  as  the  parent  stock  of 
the  episcopate,  the  universe  was  readily  comprehended  in 
its  many  parts :  all  these  men  separated  to  diffuse  the  Gos- 
pel under  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The  Church,  how- 
evei-,  had  not  yet  all  the  elements  necessary  to  univer- 
sality, for  who  could  keep  in  one  single  association,  in 
one  single  doctrine,  all  the  dispersed  apostles?  Who 
could  hinder  p9,rticular  Churches  fi-om  becoming  in  time 
diversified  and  opposed  to  each  other?  Who  was  to  put 
them  in  communication  with  each  other?  There  is  no" 
universality  without  unity.  A  centre  was  necessary  to 
the  apostolate,  an  unique  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
bishops  their  successors.  This  idea  was  even  more  bold 
•  St.  Matthew,  ch.  4,  v.  10. 
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miique  chief  for  the  whole  world !  What !  place  upon  the 
head  of  a  single  nian  an  authority  against  which  all  the 
princes  of  the  earth  might  one  day  league  theuiselves ! 
Constitute  unity  upon  one  head,  which  a  sword-cut  might 
make  to  fall !  This  was  bold,  original,  impossible,  yet, 
however,  it  is  s(;.  Not  far  from  the  place  where  the  rul- 
era  of  the  ancient  world  sat  by  the  force  of  arms,  an  old 
man  sits  whose  voice  commands  and  is  respected  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  largest  human  empire  which  has 
ever  existed,  but  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  all  the 
seas.  He  has  traversed  not  one  century  only,  but  eigh- 
teen hundred  years.  He  has  witnessed  the  rising  up 
against  him  of  schisms,  heresies,  kings  and  republics,  and 
he  rests  secure  upon  the  monument  which  creates  his 
power,  having  only  for  his  guard  that  short  saying,  "  Thou 
art  Pet&r,  and  upon  that  rock  Twill  huild  my  OhurGh." 

The  Chuj'ch,  however,  was  not  yet  complete.  If  all 
her  ministers  had  been  bishops  under  a  single  supreme 
pontiff,  the  bonds  of  unity  would  have  been  easily  broken, 
on  account  of  the  too  great  dignity  and  independence 
with  which  each  minister  would  have  been  invested. 
Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  instituted  the  presbytery,  which 
should,  under  the  authority  of  bishops,  spread  the  Gospel, 
offer  the  Sacrifice,  and  administer  some  of  the  sacraments  ; 
and  afterwards  the  deacons,  to  aid  the  priests  in  their  min 
istration. 

The  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
to  bind  and  loose  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  he  alone 
could  appoint  bishops  and  assign  to  them  a  disti'ict  and  a 
flock.  The  bishops  were  to  have  jurisdiction  to  bind  and 
loose  within  their  respective  provinces,  and  to  assign  to 
the  priests  under  them  a  district  and  a  flock.  The  priests 
were  to  communicate  directly  and  habitually  with  the 
faithful  laity,  to  offer  up  for  them  the  holy  Sacrifice,  to 
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administer  the  Sacrainents,  save  those  of  Cuiitirination 
and  Orders,  and  to  publish  the  "Word  of  God.  The  deei 
Eions  in  matters  of  faith,  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
general  discipline  (the  government  of  the  Church),  were 
to  ap]3ertain  only  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  the  bishops. 
The  Church  thus  constituted  possessed  the  unity  of  a 
monarchy,  the  expansive  action  of  a  democracy,  and  be- 
tween these  the  constitution  of  a  powerful  aristocracy, 
thus  uniting  in  its  centre  all  the  elements  of  power  :  the 
unity  which  co-ordains,  the  action  which  spreads,  and  the 
moderation  which  keeps  unity  from  being  absolute,  and 
action  from  being  independent — a  perfect  economy  which 
no  government  has  ever  possessed,  because  in  all  human 
governments  the  three  elements  of  power  have  always 
sought  to  destroy  each  other  from  the  passions  of  men. 
God  alone,  by  His  Son.  has  accomplished  this  chef-fVceuvre. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  hierarchy  which  was  founded 
to  secure  forever  the  destinies  of  truth.  But  in  expos- 
ing to  you  its  principles  of  action  I  have  only  performed 
a  part  of  my  task.  In  effect,  what  is  a  hierarchy  ?  It  is 
composed  of  men.  And  what  are  men  without  power  ? 
What  is  the  human  race  itself  if  it  is  disarmed?  It  is 
needful,  tiien,  for  the  Ciiurch  to  possess  a  power  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  hierarchy.  Xow,  tliere  are  only  two  kinds  of 
power :  strength  or  force  which  kills  the  body,  and  persua- 
sion which  kills  the  soul,  in  order  to  put  another  into  its 
place.  Which  of  these,  the  power  which'  kills  the  body, 
or  that  which  kills  the  soul  by  changing  it,  was  given  to 
the  Church  of  God  ? 

One  day,  in  an  Eastern  town,  some  men  were  at  prayer 
in  a  chamber,  where  they  waited  for  something  which  had 
been  promised  to  them.  On  a  sudden  a  voice  came  from 
heaven,  like  a  rushing  wind,  which  filled  the  whole  house 
wliere  they  were.  Tongues  of  fire  appeared  upon  their 
heads;  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  they  began   tn 
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speak  all  the  languages  which  were  spuken  under  heaven, 
and  one  named  Peter  stood  up  and  spoke  thus  to  tho 
multitude:  "Men  of  the  Jews,  listen ;  these  men  are  not 
drunken,  as  you  suppose,  ixit  this  is  the  aGoomplishment  of 
the  saying  of  the  prophet :  The  spirit  of  God  shall  he 
poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams.'''' '  The  power  which  God 
gave  to  his  Church  was  then  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  But 
this  power  is  invisible ;  and  God,  who  creates  everything 
in  harmony,  owed  to  his  Church,  existing  in  time,  and  or- 
dained for  it,  a  power  suitable  for  time,  that  is  to  say,  per- 
suasion or  force ;  since  in  this  world  man  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  this  double  action.  Which  of  these,  then,  has 
he  given  to  her?     Is  it  persuasion  or  force? 

It  is  not  force.  "When  Jesus  Christ  was  attacked  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives  a  disciple  drew  the  sword,  and  the 
Saviour  said  to  him,  '■^ Puthaok  thy  sioord into  its  sheath, 
for  he  who  smites  with  the  sword  shall  perish  iy  the 
sword."'  And  when  he  dispei'sed  his  apostles  to  preach 
he  said  to  them,  '^I send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves  ; 
he  ye  prudent  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."'  Yon 
see,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  armed  like  warriors,  but  like 
lambs  and  doves:  prudence  only  is  recommended  to  us, 
because  no  one  is  entitled  to  act  without  it  among  men. 
The  only  vengeance  which  is  permitted  to  us  by  the  Gospel 
is  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  our  feet :  ''Exoutite  pulverem 
de pedihus  vestris."'  The  dust — that  which  of  all  things 
is  most  feeble,  most  inoffensive ;  that  which  here  below  is 
nearest  to  annihilation  !  This  is  all  which  is  permitted  to 
us :  to  shake  a  little  dust  upon  the  world. 

The  power  of  persuasion  is,  then,  the  power  which  was 
given  to  us.     But  how  1 

'  Acts,  eh.  2,  V.  14  and  following.      '  St.  Matthew,  eh.  36,  v.  53. 
•St.  Matthew.ch.  10,  ^.  16.  'St.  Matthew,  eh.  10,  v.  U. 
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Persuasion  reposes  firet  npon  rearuii.  The  Church 
should,  then,  possess  the  highest  reason  which  exists  under 
heaven.  She  should  be  the  highest  metaphysical  author- 
ity, the  highest  historical  authority,  the  highest  moral 
anthoritj',  and  the  highest  social  authority. 

The  highest  metaphysical  authority :  in  this  sense,  that 
upon  all  the  mysteries  of  which  the  destinies  of  humanity 
are  composed — mystei-ies  which  she  does  not  create,  but 
which  she  explains — she  possesses  the  most  rational,  the 
most  elevated  solutions,  before  which  those  proposed  by 
religions  and  philosophical  doctrines  in  divers  times  can- 
not keep  their  ground.  To  demonstrate  this  will  occupy 
much  time ;  this  demonstration  is  the  very  object  of  our 
Conferences,  and  will  result  from  tlieir  development. 

The  highest  historical  authority  :  the  future  is  an  ob- 
scure spot,  in  which  all  defects  maj*  be  hidden  for  a  day ; 
but  the  past  belongs  only  to  those  who  really  possess  it, 
and  no  one,  however  great  his  genius  may  be,  whatevei 
power  he  may  wield,  is  able  to  create  rights  of  naturaliza- 
tion for  himself  in  the  past,  if  he  has  not  been  borne  along 
in  its  inaccessible  depths.  Now,  nothing  like  the  Church 
existed  there.  The  Cimrch  is  the  past  of  humanity — she 
is  history  itself  When  you  wish  to  establish  anything 
outside  her  pale,  you  are  compelled  to  commence  with 
yourselves,  M'ith  your  own  dust,  and  say,  "Behold  the 
truth,  which  commences  in  me !"  This  pretension  hu- 
manity will  never  recognize.  This  character  of  noveltv 
is  that  of  the  Christian  sects,  and  it  is  the  deeiee  which 
condemns  them.  Yesterday,  to-day,  in  a  thousand  years, 
if  they  exist  so  long,  men  will  be  able  to  say  to  him  -who 
founded  them,  '•  On  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  you 
were  at  Witte;nberg ;  you  appeared  in  the  public  square 
in  the  costume  of  a  monk  ;  you  held  in  your  hand  a  bull 

of  your  pontiff,  and  yon  threw  it  into  a  pile  ! But 

humanity  preceded  you  by  twenty  centuries;  it  was  too 
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late !"  Thus,  when  men  say  to  us,  to  us  of  antiquity 
"  Tou  would  do  well  to  make  yourselves  a  little  newer,' 
it  is  just  as  if  they  had  told  a  king  of  France  to  go  to  St. 
Denis  and  gather  together  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  and 
throw  them  into  the  Seine,  to  the  end  that  the  sepulchre 
be  whiter  when  he  descends  into  it.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  this  historical  authority  is  our  strength  and 
our  glory,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  disputed 
with  so  much  animosity — men  waste  all  their  energies  in 
building  up  against  us  fabulous  chronologies.  It  is  easy 
to  make  figures,  but  man  cannot  make  days  ;  and  when 
he  has  tired  himself  with  inventing  lying  origins,  he  sud- 
denly, on  a  stone  or  strip  of  paper  grown  old,  meets  with 
that  which  is  sufficient  to  drive  his  inventions  to  the 
winds.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  our  traditions,  our 
book,  and  for  witness  to  that  tradition,  for  guardian  to 
that  book,  an  eternal  race.  There  are  some  Jews  in  this 
assembly — everywhere  is  seen  that  man  whom  popular 
phraseology  has  called  the  Wandering  Jew.  The  priest 
cannot  speak  anywhere  without  raising  up  an  eternal  man, 
a  Jew  who  stands  up  to  say,  "  Yes,  it  is  true ;  I  was  there." 
The  highest  moral  authority :  for  the  Church  is  chaste, 
she  engenders  chastity,  and  there  is  no  morality  without 
chastity.  It  is  chastity  which  makes  families,  royal  races, 
genius,  enduring  and  powerful  nations.  Wherever  that 
virtue  exists  not  there  is  only  corruption  in  a  tomb.  Ah  ! 
if  there  are  any  here  who  are  not  my  brethren  by  faith — I 
desire  but  to  appeal  to  their  consciences — I  shall  ask  them, 
Are  you  chaste  ?  How  should  you  believe  if  you  are  not 
chaste ?  Chastity  is  the  elder  sister  of  Truth;  be  chaste 
for  a  year  and  I  answer  for  you  before  God.  It  is  be- 
cause we  possess  this  virtue  that  we  are  strong,  and  those 
who  attack  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  that  halo  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood,  know  well  what  they  are  doing.  Hereti- 
cal sects  have  abolished  it  among  themselves;  it  is  the 
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thermometer  of  heresy  :  at  each  degree  of  error  corres- 
ponds a  degree  if  not  of  contempt  for,  at  least  of  diminu- 
tion of,  tliis  celestial  virtue. 

Finally,  the  highest  social  authority :  society  is  impossi- 
ble if  it  be  not  founded  upon  respect  for  authority  by  the 
people,  and  for  tlie  people  by  the  authority.  Well,  then, 
the  Catholic  Cluii-ch  carries  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
authority  to  its  liighest  degree ;  she  changes  the  master 
into  a  father,  so  that  if  the  fatlier  eri-s,  the  children,  like 
those  of  tlie  patriarch,  cover  his  faults  with  the  mantle 
of  their  respect.  At  the  same  time  she  instils  into  the 
hearts  of  sovereigns  that  respect  so  delicate,  so  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  their  people.  In  their  palaces,  and  in  the 
m.idst  of  their  pomp,  she  causes  them  to  practice  tliat  say- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  ''  He  who  icoidd  ie  greatest  among  you 
l<i  him  he  your  servant.'^ ' 

The  persuasive  force  which  resulted  from  these  rational 
advantages  was  immense.  Whether  men  examined  opin- 
ions, history,  morality,  or  society,  the  Church  was  without 
parallel.  They  were  able  to  deprive  her  of  everything,  her 
patrimony,  the  help  of  the  civil  authority,  the  liberty 
common  to  all ;  tliey  could  cast  her  ministei-s  into  prisons, 
torture  them  on  scaffolds ;  but  men  do  not  imprison  reason, 
they  do  not  burn  accomplished  facts,  they  do  not  dishonor 
virtue,  they  do  not  assassinate  logic.  We  are  strons", 
then,  gentlemen,  first  by  tlie  spirit  of  God  which  speaks 
in  us.  but  also  iu  the  human  mind  which,  when  it  comes 
coolly  to  examine  our  history,  our  dogmas,  our  morality, 
is  obliged  to  agree  that  nothing  is  more  firmly  establislied. 

Nevertheless,  this  was  not  yet  enough.  History  only 
addresses  itself  to  those  who  have  studied  it;  ideas  en- 
lighten only  those  who  can  compare  them  ;  civilization  is 
only  appreciable  to  civilized  men.  The  Church  needed  a 
yet  more  human,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  general  source  of 

'  St.  Matthew,  eh.  30,  v.  38. 


persuasion.  God  gave  tohis  Cliiircli  cliarity.  There  was 
no  heart  into  which  the  Church  could  not  penetrate  by 
3harity ;  for  misfortune  is  the  monarch  of  this  lower  world, 
and  sooner  or  later  every  heart  is  touched  by  his  sceptre. 
Men  may  resist  grace  and  reason,  but  who  shall  resist 
charity  ?  Why  hate  those  Avho  do  good  ?  Why  kill  those 
who  give  their  life?  Henceforth  the  Church  migiit  ad- 
vance with  confidence  to  subdue  the  univei-se,  for  there 
are  tears  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  they  are  so  natural 
to  us  that  even  if  there  were  no  cause  for  them  they  would 
flow  without  cause,  the  simple  charm  of  that  indefinable 
sadness  of  which  our  soul  is  the  deep  and  mysterious  well. 
Metaphysics  and  history  are  the  pillars  of  truth :  but  these 
pillars  are  hidden  in  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  they 
are  only  sought  for  by  the  light  of  flambeaux  and  by  dis- 
tinguished men.  A  hwmble  priest,  a  cure  of  a  country 
village,  never  enters  with  the  sciences  into  the  cottage  of 
the  poor.  He  goes  there  with  charity.  He  finds  there  a 
heart  suffering,  and  consequently  open  :  and  the  poor  man, 
seeing  the  priest  coming  to  him  full  of  respect  for  his 
miseiy,  and  of  feeling  for  his  trouble,  easily  recognizes 
truth  in  the  garb  of  love. 

But  whilst  I  speak  of  charity  a  doubt  presents  itself  to 
me.  Ah  !  are  we  as  charitable  as  we  ought  to  be  ?  Are 
there  among  you  who  are  young  soiils  ardent  and  affec- 
tionate towards  God  and  towards  the  poor  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  ti'oubles  increase  around  you,  that  the  measure 
is  filling,  and  the  world  leans  over  frightful  abysses  ?  O 
Lord,  give  us  saints,  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  we 
saw  them  !  And  we  had  so  many  formerly  !  Cause  some 
to  rise  again  from  their  ashes  !  Exoriare  aliquis  ex  ossibus  ! 

Tlie  Church,  gentlemen,  thus  armed  with  reason  and 
love,  with  the  highest  reason  and  the  strongest  love,  what 
can  men  do  against  her?  They  can  only  leave  her  free, 
orotect  her,  or  persecute  her. 


If  they  leave  her  free  she  will  develop  all  lier  means, 
will  gain  firet  one  soul,  then  another.  She  will  extend 
herself  so  that  the  princes  of  the  earth,  astonished,  will 
regard  each  other  and  say, "  What  is  this  power  which 
tills  all  our  cities,  our  country,  our  puhlic  squares,  and  will 
soon  leave  us  alone  in  our  palaces  ?"  And  they  choose 
between  these  two  alternatives,  to  protect  the  Church  or 
to  persecute  her. 

If  the  Chni'cli  is  protected  as  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
it  is  one  power  joined  to  another;  the  imperial  mantle 
spread  over  the  Church  cannot  cause  her  shame,  and  may 
do  her  good. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  persecute  her,  then  is  her 
bright  hour !  It  is  that  which  G-od  permits  in  the  times 
of  martyrs ;  it  is  tliat  also  which  he  permits  when  the 
Cliurch  has  fallen  asleep.  Do  you  know  what  Saint  Igna- 
tius, the  founder  of  the  last  great  religious  order,  said 
oil  his  death-bed  to  his  troubled  disciples,  who  asked  him, 
'■  Father,  do  you  wish  for  nothing  for  us  ?"  "  My  children," 
said  he  to  them,  "  I  desire  for  you  persecutions."  Per- 
secution !  From  it  we  have  sprung,  it  is  our  cradle.  I 
myself — I  have  sprung  from  blood  to  address  you.  Where 
should  I  have  been  if  the  eighteenth  century  had  contin- 
ued its  peace  to  us  ?  But  persecution  is  come,  and  now, 
if  we  are  sought,  we  are  alive — behold  us ! 

Free,  protected,  persecuted,  the  Church  loses  nothing 
under  any  one  of  these  rules :  each  imparts  life,  power,  and 
irlory  to  her.  At  this  moment  the  Church  is  everywhere 
stripped  of  her  patrimony,  slowly  acquired  by  her  virtues : 
the  civil  authority  has  withdrawn  itself  from  her;  a  new 
power,  that  of  the  press,  has  conspired  for  her  ruin.  Well, 
in  the  midst  of  universal  change,  the  Church  still  per 
suades,  and  her  astonished  enemies,  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend her  existence,  amuse  themselves  by  prophesying 
her  death.     Like  the  dust  which  insults  the  pa>=inn;  trav- 
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eller,  this  age,  in  ruin,  outrages  the  eternity  of  the  Churcli, 
and  does  not  perceive  that  her  immobility  itself  is  proof 
of  her  strength.  Elevated  in  the  world  by  a  persuasion 
of  eighteen  centuries,  upon  an  antiquity  of  four  thousand 
years,  the  Catholic  Church  is  invincible,  because  that 
which  she  has  been  able  to  accomplish  everywhere  she  ia 
.able  to  do  always.  That  which  is  univeraal  is  perpetual, 
as  that  which  is  infinite  is  eternal.  For  nothing  can  be- 
come universal  in  humanity  but  that  which  has  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  as  the  nature 
of  man  does  not  change,  that  whicli  has  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  it  is  also  unchanging.  If  a  persuasion  as 
long  in  duration  and  as  widely  spread  as  that  which  the 
Catholic  Church  founded  could  perish  in  the  human  mind, 
it  would  be  the  same  with  human  reason.  What  would 
a  reality  be  if  such  a  reality  were  only  an  illusion  ?  For 
what  say  the  last  adversaries,  the  present  adversaries  of 
the  Church  ?  They  maintain  that  man's  reason  is  a  con- 
tinual progress  in  which  each  new  idea  destroys  the  old, 
where  there  is  nothing  stable  and  absolute,  where  every- 
thing is  destined  to  perish  save  that  marvellous  faculty 
which  gives  a  moment's  life  to  that  which  must  necessa- 
rily perish.  They  thus  confess  the  nothingness  of  their 
hopes  and  of  their  reason,  which  is  but  a  passage  through 
sepulchres  in  which  it  leaves  a  little  ashes.  But,  as  said 
Bossuet,  "  this  miserable  lot  is  not  assured  to  them  ;  "  the 
Church  is  living  even  in  the  heart  of  their  predictions  ; 
the  human  race,  which  has  hoped  so  much,  will  never  ac- 
cept so  much  despair  1  Persuasion  will  never  be  extin- 
guished in  the  human  race,  and  the  Church  is  no  other 
thing  than  persuasion  at  its  highest  degree — than  the  king 
dom  of  persuasion. 

Ah,  gentlemen !  if  there  is  anything  beautiful  and  sa- 
cred oh  the  earth,  it  is  the  divine  constitution  which  I 
have  been  analyzing  before  you.     What  do  men  accoin- 
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plish  which  approaches  it  ?  They,  by  force,  raise  up  em- 
pires, which  yield  to  force.  Cyrus  destroyed  the  work  of 
Ninus;  Alexander  that  of  Cyrus;  the  Eomans  that  of 
Alexander,  Force,  sooner  or  later,  meets  with  force ;  an 
jr'olated  persuasion  meets  with  another  persuasion ;  but 
when  persuasion  has  vanquished  the  universe,  not  in  the 
sense  of  its  passions,  but  in  that  of  sacrifice,  then  there 
appears  a  divine  and  an  immortal  work.  And  if  they 
wlio  have  done  this  are  fishermen,  if  a  few  Galileans  have 
founded  this  great  empire  of  persuasion,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  physical  power,  then  that  work  is  divine  and 
immortal  beyond  all  created  expression.  And  I,  a  minis- 
ter of  this  work,  a  son  of  perauasion,  a  Galilean,  I  say  to 
jou,  children  of  the  age,  how  long  will  ye  labor  for  that 
which  passeth  away,  and  fight  against  that  which  remain- 
eth  firm?  How  long  will  j'ou  prefer  force  to  persuasion, 
matter  to  spirit  ?  Yon  say  unceasingly,  "  We  must  not 
let  the  Church  alone  or  she  will  become  too  powerful ; " 
that  is  to  say,  "  "We  must  extinguish  persuasion,  which 
subjugates  us  in  spite  of  ourselves."  What  more  could  you 
say  to  attest  the  divinity  of  the  Church?  Learn,  in  fine, 
what  she  is  by  the  unjust  sentiments  of  her  enemies ; 
learn  by  the  marvels  of  her  constitution  and  liistory  tliat 
their  establishment  and  perpetuity  are  not  works  possible 
for  man  to  accomplish ;  learn  that  all  the  good  whicli  i^ 
done  in  the  world  springs  from  her.  directly  or  indirectlv, 
and  aspire  to  become  her  sons,  to  be  her  apostles,  to  range 
youreelves  among  tlie  benefactors  of  the  hnman  race. 
The  time  is  come  for  it.  Everything:  is  prostrate,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reconstruct;  and  the  Catiiolic  Church  alone  ia 
able  to  lay  down  tlie  foundations  of  an  immutable  edifice, 
because  she  alone  possesses  all  reason  and  all  love,  and  be- 
cause man  is  too  great  not  to  be  edified  and  saved  by 
the  highest  reason  and  the  strongest  love.. 


THIRD    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  mokal  and  infallible  authority  of  the  churcr 

My  Lokd, 

Gentlemen, 
Wk  commenced  these  Conferences  by  establishing  the 
necessitj'  of  a  teaching  Church,  after  which  we  examined 
the  constitution  of  that  Church  established  by  God  to  teach 
mankind.  Returning  to-day  to  our  starting  point,  namely, 
to  the  end  for  which  the  Church  was  established,  we  will 
i-emark  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  teach  if  lie  is  not  cer- 
tain of  that  which  he  teaches,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to 
ask  for  belief  in  that  whieli  he  teaelies  if  he  is  not  infalli- 
ble. There  exists  this  difference  between  certainty  and 
infallibility,  that  certainty  consists  in  not  being  deceived 
in  a  given  case,  whilst  infallibility  consists  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  deceived.  Certainty  is  the  actual  connec- 
tion of  a  mind  with  a  truth ;  infallibility  is  the  perpetual 
connection  of  the  mind  with  truth.  Certainty  forms  jjart 
of  the  means  and  privileges  with  which  rational  men  are 
endowed,  for  without  certainty  the  mind  would  be  but  a 
vast  doubt ;  but  infallibility  does  not  appertain  to  a  man, 
nor  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  because  ignorance  and  the 
passions  incessantly  intervene  between  their  understanding 
fcnd  truth,  from  whence  it  follows  that  men  are  unable  to 
distinguish  truth,  or  to  keep  in  continual  and  general  com- 
;ti(inication  with  it.    All  that  men  can  do  when  they  teach 
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is  to  be  certaii.,  therefore  they  are  unable  to  exact  belief 
in  their  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  an  unqualified  adhesion 
of  heart  and  mind  to  their  doctrine;  for  their  doctrine  not 
being  infallible,  it  remains  always  to  be  seen  if  they  are 
not  deceived,  or  if  it  is  not  their  object  to  deceive  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  an  authority  is  infallible,  it 
is  sufficient  to  know  what  it  says,  to  be  in  the  right, 
and  in  the  path  of  duty  in  believing  it.  Now  the 
Catholic  Church,  instituted  by  God  to  teach  mankind, 
is  at  once  certain  and  infallible  ;  certain  of  the  reality  of 
her  institution  by  God,  infallible  in  the  preservation  of 
the  faith  of  which  the  propagation  and  interpretation  were 
confided  to  her.  She  is  at  once  certain  and  infallible,  be- 
cause if  she  were  only  infallible  her  authority  would  be 
based  upon  an  imperfect  circle — that  is  to  say,  she  would 
invoke  in  favor  of  her  infallibility  her  infallibility  itself; 
instead  of  which,  supported  by  the  rational  and  moral  cer- 
tainty of  her  divine  institution,  she  advances  fi'om  light  to 
light,  from  natural  light  to  supernatural  light,  from  cer- 
tainty to  infallibility,  to  come  back  again,  by  reflection 
upon  herself,  from  infallibility  to  certainty. 

We  have  already  seen,  gentlemen,  or  rather  have  faint- 
ly perceived,  that  the  Church  possesses  the  highest  rational 
certainty,  since  she  trusts  for  support  to  ideas,  to  history, 
to  morals,  and  to  society,  to  an  extent  unexercised  by  any 
other  teaching  body  ;  and  this  assures  to  her  here  below 
the  empire  of  persuasion.  It  only  remains,  then,  for  us  to 
treat  of  her  moral  certainty  and  infallibility. 

The  certainty  or  moral  authority  of  a  teaching  body 
results  from  three  conditions,  which  furnish  for  that  body 
and  for  those  whom  it  teaches  the  proof  that  it  is  in  affinity 
with  truth,  and  that  it  dispenses  that  truth  with  exacti- 
tude and  reverence.  These  three  conditions  are,  knowl- 
edge, virtue,  and  number. 

Knowledge  is  the  first  condition  of  certainty  or  moral 
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nutlioiity  ;  for  liow  is  it  possible  to  be  certain  of  that  wliich 
we  do  not  understand,  and  how  can  we  understand  that 
wliich  we  do  not  know  ?  "When  men  know,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, the  more  they  know  the  more  they  possess  for  tliem- 
selves  and  for  others  a  guarantee  from  error.  Knowl- 
edge is  tlie  eye  which  perceives,  scrutinizes, compares  and 
reflects,  which  watches  for  and  seizes  the  ligbt,  which  adds 
to  past  ages  the  weight  of  new  ones:  it  is  the  patient  en- 
tiiiel  of  time,  and  draws  one  by  one  from  the  universe  its 
eternal  secrets.  If  laborious  and  persevering  knowledge 
merited  no  credit,  we  should  be  obliged  to  despair  of  truth ; 
and  never,  gentlemen,  in  addressing  you  shall  we  .rei^ard 
despair  as  a  thing  worthy  of  our  attention.  Knowledge  is 
jncontestibly  a  title,  yet  it  is  not  of  itself  sufticient  to 
found  the  moral  authority  of  a  teaching.  Now  the  Church 
possesses  knowledge,  she  was  born  in  knowledge,  she  has 
saved  knowledge,  she  has  wrestled  against  false  knowledge, 
she  is  in  every  point  of  view  a  learned  body. 

The  Churcli  understands  what  she  teaches ;  she  does  not 
act  from  blind  faith,  but  from  faith  founded,  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  second  Conference,  upon  the  most  elevated 
general  ideas ;  upon  historical  records  of  the  highest  antiq- 
uity and  of  the  most  certain  authenticity  ;  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  happy  and  civilizing  influence  which  she 
exercises  in  the  world  ;  and  finally,  upon  a  tradition,  and 
an  accumulation  of  accomplished  facts  of  all  kinds,  which 
she  unceasingly  explores  and  increases  by  her  labors.  If 
knowledge,  application,  experience  exists  anywhere,  it  is 
assuredly  in  an  association  where  the  display  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  play  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  which 
has  possessed,  from  the  commencement  of  time,  and  above 
all,  since  Jesus  Christ,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  en- 
lightened men,  who  have  filled  the  earth  with  their  sayings 
and  their  writings. 

And  how  was  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  be  other 
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than  learned?  Slie  was  bora  in  kiiijwk'ilizie,  in  (nie  nf  the 
brightest  epochs  in  history,  in  tlie  Augustan  age,  preceded 
by  others  whicli  liad  brought  literature,  the  arts,  and. phi- 
losopiij  even  to  perfection,  that  it  might  not  be  i^aid  tliat 
Christianity  was  engendered  in  darkness.  Knowledge 
received  nsin  the  cradle,  wateiied  over  us,  studied  us,  eon- 
tended  with  us,  gave  us  defenders  from  amongst  the  phiinsD- 
phers  whom  we  came  to  dethrone,  very  many  of  wliora  bore 
totlie  Crucified  the  triple  testimony  of  their  genius,  their 
knowledge  and  their  eri'ors.  Afterwards,  wlien  knowledge 
was  in  danger  of  being  extinguished  in  Eui-ope  by  the  in- 
vasion' of  tlie  barbarians,  wlio  saved  it  from  shipwrecks 
Wlio  prepared  new  nations,  worthy  of  possessing  truth  ? 
Was  it  your  fathers?  Ah!  your  fithers ! — they  drew  the 
sword,  the  sword  yestei'day,  the  swoi'd  to-inorrow.  the  sword 
continually  !  See  what  was  your  share  in  them,  men  now 
so  proud  of  your  knowledge,  and  we  do  not  blameyou  for  it. 
You  were  there,  in  the  persons  of  your  ancestors,  forming 
an  armed  barrier  against  which  new  invasions  caine  to 
their  destruction — an  immense  European  square  to  protect 
fi-om  without  that  which  developed  itself  within  ;  whilst 
we,  peaceful  and  laborious,  in  the  persons  also  of  our  an- 
cestors— we  reconstructed  knowledge  from  its  own  ruins, 
in  order  that  you  might  one  day  receive  that  heritage  from 
us,  and  that  truth,  finding  again  an  age  worthy  of  it, 
might  not  command  slaves,  but  might  shine  in  an  empire 
founded  upon  the  legitimate  convictions  of  intelligent 
minds.  Itcame — that  age  which  we  prepared — it  came,  and 
Knowledge,  like  an  ungrateful  and  unnatural  daughter, 
scarcely  fallen  from  our  hands  into  yours,  raised  herself 
up  against  us  and  denounced  us,  who  had  labored  fif- 
teen centuries  for  her,  who  received  her  again  when,  sav- 
ing herself,  bloody  from  the  sword  of  Mahomet  II.,  she 
threw  herself  all  dismayed  into  the  robes  of  our  popes  ! 
What  did  we  then  ?     Did  we  betray  knowledge,  or  did  we 
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submit  to  beta-  its  yoke  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other : 
we  resisted,  we  opposed  tiurselves  lilve  a  wall  of  brass,  not 
to  knowledge,  but  to  its  errors;  and  now,  children  of 
knowledge,  saviors  of  knowledge,  protectors  of  knowl- 
edge, we  arrive  at  an  epoch  not  less  glorious  for  the 
Church,  that  in  which  knowledge,  recognizing  the  vanity 
of  its  efforts  against  us,  will  come  into  our  temples 
to  seek  us,  and  to  offer  to  us  the  kiss  of  reconciliation 
and  of  justice,  which  she  owes  to  us,  and  which  she  will 
give  us. 

Thus  the  Church  is  a  learned  body.  I  add  that  this 
character  does  not  belong  to  any  other  religious  authority 
to  the  same  degree.  Out  of  the  Church  we  find,  first,  the 
teacliing  of  religions  not  Christian  :  do  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  knowledge  ?  Knowledge  in  the  sacerdotal  castes 
of  India,  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  did  not  manifest  itself  at 
all  beyond  their  limits,  it  was  a  secret  which  had  no  sci- 
entific character.  The  Mahometan  religion  is  another  ex- 
ample. The  Koran  is  but  a  plagiarism  of  the  Bible. 
Mahomet  attacked  only  a  few  points  of  Christianity,  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  he  acknowledged  the  unity  of  God,  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  even  the  whole  historical  series  of 
inspired  men,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses ;  but  he 
wounded  Christianity,  and  from  that  very  moment  what 
has  been  the  punishment  for  this  outrage  ?  His  religion 
was  condemned  to  be  no  more  than  a  religion  not  Chris- 
tian. He  presumed  to  reject  the  corner-stone,  the  corner- 
stone fell  back  upon  him.  Ignorance  weighs  upon  his  na- 
tion, that  nation  whose  emissaries  come  now  to  beg  a  few 
crumbs  of  our  knowledge,  a  magnificent  homage  which 
God  makes  them  render  to  the  superiority  of  Christian  na- 
tions. But  in  vain  do  they  clothe  themselves  in  European 
garments,  their  Sultan  has  in  vain  given  European  feasts. 
For  the  curse  of  ignorance  is  upon  that  land,  tliey 
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have  denied  Jesus  Christ.     Knowledge  will  never  appear 
there  except  with  Jesus  Christ. . 

Shall  w^e  consider  the  Christian  heresies  ?  The  greater 
part  of  them  yet  possess  knowledge :  these  sects  exist  in 
conn  tries  honored  by  devotion  to  literature  and  the  arts, 
for  tliev  have  not  denied  Jesus  Christ.  But  admire  an- 
other prodigy.  This  knowledge  which  preserves  unity 
for  us,  and  lives  with  it  as  a  sister,  what  does  it  produce 
among  these  sects?  It  consumes  their  religion,  it  effects 
what  it  has  always  done  with  heresies.  Heresies,  in  de 
taching  themselves  from  the  Church,  have  carried  away 
knowledge  under  their  cloak;  but  knowledge  has  been 
like  a  sword  which  wears  out  its  scabbard ;  the  sheath 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  heresies  have  never  existed 
longer  tlian  three  or  four  centuries.  Knowledge  is  for 
them  like  a  stormy  sea,  which  strikes,  retires,  and  returns, 
until  it  has  carried  away  whole  continents  in  a  vast  and 
universal  wreck.  Protestantism  has  now  reached  that 
fatal  era :  it  commences  its  fourth  century,  and  with  its 
fourth  century  commences  its  ruin,  whicli  attentive  minds 
already  discovei",  and  which  hardly  hides  itself  from  less 
pi-ofound  and  foreseeing  minds. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  the  first  condition  of  certainty  or 
moral  authority,  appertains  to  the  Church  :  the  religions 
not  Christian  do  not  possess  it ;  the  separated  sects  are 
corroded  away  by  it. 

But  although  knowledge  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  moral  certainty,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  arriving  at  tliat 
degree  of  assurance  which  is  the  undeniable  proof  of  truth. 
Knowledge  is  a  power  of  the  mind  ;  now  there  exists  iu 
man  a  still  higher  power,  which  is  that  of  volition.  There 
resides  free-will,  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  which 
commands  the  mind  itself,  even  to  causing  it  to  perceive 
that  which  is  not,  and  to  feed  upon  the  most  miserable 
illusions.     Knowledge  is,   then,   a  vain   reineilv  against 
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the  passions,  and  misuses  light,  even  against  truth.  In  a 
word,  man  can  corrupt  knowledge,  accordini;-  to  tbe  ex- 
pression of  Bacon,  and  for  this  reason  he  requires  a  guar- 
antee that  it  does  not  violate  its  duties  and  its  functions ; 
he  stands  in  need  of  an  incorruptible  mediator  between 
the  understanding  and  the  will,  and  that  mediator  you 
have  named,  my  brethren  :  it  is  virtue.  For  the  will  only 
urges  knowledge  to  the  point  of  illusion  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses  and  of  pride ;  and  as  often  as  virtue  cor- 
rects knowledge;  and  knowledge  kindles  virtue  in  the 
same  soul,  light  is  infused  into  it  like  tliat  of  heaven,  as 
near  to  perfection  as  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  desire  it. 

Now,  the  Church,  gentlemen,  not  only  possesses  virtue 
as  a  mediator  between  the  understanding  and  the  will,  like 
a  foreign  aroma  which  purifies  knowledge,  but  her  doc- 
trine itself  is  a  virtue.  The  truths  of  which  its  web  is  com- 
posed are  not  pure  speculations,  but  truths  which  draw 
after  them  a  crowd  of  moral  consequences,  terrible  to  our 
nature.  The  cross,  detachment  of  self,  penitence,  such  is 
the  end  of  Christianity,  the  result  of  its  persevering  ac- 
tion. To  be  crucified  with  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  live 
with  Jesus  (Christ,  this  is  what  the  Church  preaches  un- 
ceasingly in  all  her  instructions,  by  all  her  creeds  and 
ceremonies:  this  is  to  say,  that  she  is  in  constant  contra- 
diction with  the  world  and  fallen  nature.  To  admit  with- 
out practicing  the  truths  which  she  announces,  is  already 
a  virtue ;  what  would  it  be  to  admit  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  them  into  practice  ?  We  are  not,  then, 
mere  academicians,  who,  in  the  silence  of  the  cabinet, 
elaborate  discoveries  useful  to  the  enjoyments  of  human- 
ity, and  who  afterwards  pompously  bring  them  forth  in 
the  midst  of  public  assemblies,  where  applause,  honors, 
pensions,  and  rewards  recompense  our  toil.  We,  gentle- 
men, when  we  bear  truth  to  men,  it  comes  from  a  broken 
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heart;  it  comes  from  the  foot  of  tlie  cross:  this  triitli 
says  that  the  heart  of  man  is  an  abyss,  and  that  it  must 
be  purified  by  austere  penitence ;  it  comes  from  blood  and 
requires  blood.  If  you  were  tempted  to  doubt  its  purity 
it  would  say  to  you,  "  How  can  I  be  otlierwise  than  pure, 
since  I  was  born  crucified?" 

Let  us  now  jrlance  at  the  religions  not  Christian,  and 
the  Christian  sects  :  do  they  possess  this  second  character 
of  moral  certainty  ?  Tou  know  what  heathen  religions 
are,  religions  of  pleasure  as  much  as  of  ignorance.  You 
know  Mahomet,  at  the  same  time  that  he  rendered 
knowledge  impossible  he  destroyed  morality,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  disciples  shameful  practices,  and  eternal 
hopes  as  shameful  as  his  morals.  If  we  pass  to  Christian 
sects,  they  possess  some  good,  on  account  of  their  having 
preserved  some  relation  with  Jesus  Christ ;  however, 
their  virtue  is  not  like  that  of  the  Church,  a  virtue  of 
sacrifice.  Catholic  virtue  destroys  pride  in  its  germ ; 
whilst  Protestantism,  in  exalting  private  judgment  so 
highly,  keeps  pride  alive.  Let  us  take  an  example  to  il- 
lustrate til  is  more  clearly.  There  exists  in  Europe  an  em- 
pire which  comprises  at  least  seventy  millions  of  souls. 
They  are  Cliristians,  and  differ  only  from  us  by  breaking 
off  from  our  unity,  for  there  is  but  very  trifling  difference 
between  us  as  to  dogma.  This  empire  contains  two  ele- 
ments, the  one  civilized,  the  other  barbarian  ;  this  is  very 
conducive  to  its  strength.  The  nation  is  naturally  pious  ; 
however,  with  its  seventy  millions  of  souls,  with  its  re- 
sources of  civilization  and  barbarism,  and  with  its  Chris- 
tianity, the  Kussian  empire  has  not  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  sister  of  charity ;  neither  the  Eussian  empire  nor  all 
the  Protestant  powers  together!  And  why?  Because  to 
love  in  a  high  degree,  deep-seated  faith  is  required ;  it  is 
not  enough  to  possess  reasoning  powers  for  discussion,  ir 
is  necessary  dho  to  adore,  to  become  absorbed,  to  humblo 
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erate virtue  of  well-meaning,  good  people,  will  never  at- 
tain to  this  necessary  enthusiasm  in  love.  Our  saints  are 
reproached  with  having  been  mad  ;  ah !  yes,  they  did 
loose  their  senses !  Is  it  possible  to  love  without  mad- 
ness? To  love  is  to  immolate  one's  self — to  prize  the  life 
of  the  loved  one  immeasurably  above  our  own ;  is  to  pre- 
fer anything,  agony,  death  even,  rather  than  wound  the 
heart  of  the  object  of  our  love.  Is  not  this  madness? 
Do  you  remember  the  soldiers  who,  not  long  ago,  went 
without  shoes  and  without  bread  to  fight  on  the  frontiers, 
and  died  contented,  crying,  with  their  last  breath,  "  Vwe 
la  Repuhlique  ?  "  That  was  also  a  species  of  madness, 
but  of  that  sublime  madness  which  creates  and  saves 
nations,  and  which,  magnified  on  Calvary  in  the  person 
of  a  God,  re-created  and  saved  the  world,  and,  transmit- 
ted into  the  Catholic  Church,  will  there  perpetuate  the 
splendor  of  authority  with  the  hei'oism  of  virtue,  even  to 
the  last  day. 

The  third  mark  of  moral  certainty  is  number,  not 
number  taken  materially,  but  number  added  to  knowledge 
and  virtue;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  more  learned  and 
virtuous  men  there  are  grouped  around  a  doctrine,  the  less 
that  doctrine  is  left  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  human 
weakness  and  suspicion.  Now  the  Church  possesses  num- 
ber also.  She  is  not  composed  of  a  small  band  of  men,  of 
men  apart  from  the  throng,  who  cannot  be  heard  by  them, 
and  who  form  a  privileged  college  among  niankind.  If 
we  only  regard  the  teaching  body  of  the  Church,  she 
comprises  a  multitude  of  men  of  all  countries  and  condi- 
tions, to  which  must  be  added  a  vast  number  of  men 
taught  by  the  Church  who  possess  knowledge  and  virtue 
to  as  high  a  degree  as  the  teaching  members  of  the  Church, 
and  who  bear  testimony  to  Catholic  truth  by  their  enlight- 
enment and  l)v  tlieir  actions.     We  must  also  add   those 
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who,  although  less  eiilightened,  contribute  their  testiiiiutiy 
to  the  same  truth  by  their  adhesion  to  it,  thus  showing 
that  slie  reaches  all  dispositions,  every  degree  of  under- 
standing, and  all  hearts. 

What  human  teaching  will  ever  be  able  to  compare  it- 
self to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  to  flatter  itself  that 
it  possesses  knowledge,  virtue,  and  number  to  the  same 
degree  ?  The  I'eligions  not  Christian  possess  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  virtue ;  and  if  they  glorify  themselves  of  their 
numbers  it  is  of  number  without  any  value,  since  they 
only  drag  after  themselves  a  greater  mass  of  ignorance 
and  vices.  The  Christian  sects  have  knowledge,  but 
knowledge  which  devours  them,  and  sooner  or  later  will 
cause  them  to  sink  into  rationalism,  unless,  like  the  Greeks, 
they  preserve  themselves  from  dissolution  by  making  of 
their  heresy  the  tomb  of  all  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  they 
have  also  some  virtue,  but  virtue  of  very  moderate  degree, 
which  is  unequal  to  attaining  to  the  great  self-devotion 
necessary  to  charity  and  the  work  of  the  apostleship. 
As  to  number,  they  have  not  a  vestige  of  it,  at  least  among 
the  Protestants  ;  since  each,  in  virtue  of  his  private  judg- 
ment, oflers  to  it  only  his  personal  ideas,  and,  in  spite  of 
liis  nominal  connection  with  this  or  that  bodj',  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  assembly,  he  remains  always  a  single  and 
an  isolated  Protestant.  The  Church,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
learned  body,  but  one  in  which  knowledge  does  not  adul- 
terate faith  :  a  virtuous  body,  but  of  superhuman  virtue, 
which  carries  the  renunciation  of  self  even  to  heroism  in 
poverty,  self-imposed  chastity,  and  voluntarj'  martyrdom  : 
an  immense  body,  but  one  whose  colossal  and  multiplied 
proportions  are  bound  together  in  the  strictest  unity,  in 
that  unity  which  is  number ^o^  exoellenoe,  and  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  with  good  reason  made  the  principle 
of  things.  What  higher  authority,  and  consequently  what 
higher  m(jral  certainty,  is  there?     Shall  we  oppose  to  it  in 


another  order  the  authority  aud  tlie  certainty  of  mathe- 
matics ?  Matliematical  science  has,  without  doubt,  in  its 
favor  a  perfect  intellectual  evidence;  but,  unconnected 
with  the  will,  and  cultivated  by  a  few  learned  men,  it  has 
infinitely  less  affinity  with  the  wants  of  mankind  than  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  and  only  possesses  one  kind  of 
evidence,  which  is,  !iot withstanding,  sufficient  to  establish 
it  with  that  degree  of  certainty  which  is  necessary  for  its 
action  on  the  human  mind,  and  for  the  accomplishments  of 
its  ultimate  design.  If  no  person  denies  it,  it  is  because 
no  one  has  any  interest  in  doing  so,  because  it  touches  only 
tlie  brain,  and  has  no  responding  chord  in  the  heart. 
Whereas  the  Church  is  the  head,  the  heart,  the  whole  man, 
the  centre  and  the  circumference  ;  she  is  like  a  curtain 
spread  from  pole  to  pole  in  the  universe,  against  which  all 
interests  and  passions  clash  ;  like  an  inflexible  dial  which 
marks  the  true  time  of  things  at  every  point  in  space,  and 
every  moment  in  duration.  Is  it  astonishing  that  she  has 
enemies  ?  and  the  very  negation  which  is  made  of  her,  does 
it  not  strengthen  her  with  proof  of  the  adhesion  which  is 
given  to  her  in  bearing  witness  to  her  impartialit}',  and  to 
the  necessity  of  her  existence  ? 

And  the  longer  the  Church  exists,  the  more  these 
characters  of  moral  certainty  which  she  bears  along  with 
her  increase  in  lustre  and  force.  For  her  knowledge  con- 
tinually increases  in  this  sense:  that  new  generations 
always  bring  to  her  the  weight  of  their  enlightenment,  and 
that  knowledge,  applied  to  newfacts,  new  customs,  and  new 
nations,  is  unceasingly  confirmed  by  new  experience.  Her 
virtue  increases  also,  in  this  sense :  that  the  number  of  men 
who  practice  it  becomes  greater  with  time,  and  thus  the 
evidence  which  results  continually  increases.  The  nearer, 
then,  the  Church  approaches  to  the  end,  the  more  it  will 
become  unreasonable  to  contend  against  her  teaching ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  nearer  she  was  to  her  origin,  the  more 
3* 
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she  stood  in  ueeJ  of  striking  and  eternal  evidence  of  her 
mission.  For  this  reason,  although  there  have  always  been 
miracles  in  the  Church,  they  were  notwithstanding  more 
numerous  in  the  beginning  than  now. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Church  be  certain 
of  her  mission  and  of  her  divine  institution ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  she  may  possess  for  herself  and  others  an  in- 
comparable moral  authority;  it  is  necessary  also  that  she 
should  be  infallible — that  is  to  say,  she  should  be  unable 
to  deceive  herself  in  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  which 
she  has  the  charge.  For  if  she  were  able  to  deceive  hei'self, 
the  minds  which  she  would  instruct  would  have  to  decide 
whether  in  every  given  case  she  had  not  deceived  herself. 
Now,  she  was  established  precisely  because  this  perception 
of  truth  cannot  be  exercised  by  mankind  composed  of  in- 
fants, the  people,  and  enlightened  men  without  sufficient 
leisure.  If  the  Church  were  not  infallible,  she  would 
have  no  right  to  exact  faith ;  she  could  only  address  her- 
self to  each  individual,  saying  to  him,  "  Thus  I  understand 
this  or  that  point  of  dogma,  morality,  or  general  discipline  ; 
let  us  see  if  your  ideas  thereupon  agree  with  mine."  She 
would  consequently  cease  to  be  a  teaching  authority,  to  be- 
come that  which  all  Protestant  ministers  are,  simple  readers 
of  the  Bible,  which  the  people  retain  the  right  to  understand 
as  they  please.  And  yet  Protestant  ministers  are  in  per- 
petual contradiction  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
based  ;  for  whilst  they  declare  that  it  is  the  right  of  each 
to  interpret  doctrine,  they  notwithstanding  cannot  hinder 
themselves  from  giving  to  their  fiock^  tlieir  particular  in- 
terpretations, and,  acting  thus  with  authority,  they  main- 
tain in  divers  countries,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  each  of  their  sects,  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  Anglicans.  This  result  has  been  produced  by 
the  strength  of  the  teaching  authority,  and  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  tl)epeopletauglit,sineethat  autliority  wliicli  te;icliis 
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theiu  is  false,  contradictory,  not  only  to  other  Protestant 
autliorities,  but  even  to  itself.  In  a  word,  gentlemen,  man- 
kind sta,nds  in  need  of  teaching,  as  we  have  proved  iu  our 
first  Conference;  man  is  necessarily  taught  whether  he 
will  or  no,  and  he  is  not  a  judge  of  the  teaching  which 
lie  receives  because  he  is  incapable  of  being  so ;  whence 
it  follows  that  he  should  be  taught  by  an  authority  which 
cannot  deceive  him,  and  which  possesses  also  the  right  of 
exacting  his  faith.  Every  other  mode  of  teaching  is  ty- 
rannical, since  it  submits  man  to  a  fallible  authority  which 
is  capable  of  enslaving  him  to  eiTor. 

But  this  infallibility,  necessary  to  the  Church  established 
by  God  to  conduct  mankind,  is  not  an  appanage  of  our 
minds.  It  supposes,  iu  fact,  that  the  understanding  will 
never  be  darkened  by  ignorance  and  the  passions,  those 
two  fertile  sources  of  error.  Now  man  is  incessantly  ex- 
posed to  ignorance  by  the  weakness  of  his  understanding, 
which  is  finite,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  passions  by 
the  feebleness  of  his  heart,  which  is  corrupt.  All  that  he 
can  do  is  to  emancipate  himself  from  them  in  a  given  case, 
that  is,  to  be  certain.  Mankind,  taken  collectively,  is  af- 
fected by  the  same  helplessness,  and  so  affected  in  a  yet 
higher  degree,  because  it  is  more  subject  to  ignorance 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  passions  than  certain  men  se- 
lected in  certain  degrees  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  With- 
out doubt,  if  the  human  race  had  not  fallen  in  Adam  from 
the  privileges  of  his  creation,  men  would  have  I'eceived 
light  and  purity  suiScient  to  guide  them  by  their  per- 
petual communication  with  God  ;  but  that  state  no  longer 
exists.  The  Church  alone  receives  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
she  has  succeeded  to  the  primitive  rights  of  mankind,  and 
by  her  alone  we  are  enabled  to  re-establish  our  original 
relations  with  God  ;  it  is  to  her  that  it  was  said,  "/  am 
with  you  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  ■world.'''' ' 

1  St.  Matthew,  c.h.  38,  v.  30. 
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1>"  Hut,  then, geutlemen,  distinguish  in  the  iiifallibilitj' 
i>l'  tlie  Church  a  strange  and  incomprehensible  privilege. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  which  is  most  simple  and  most 
needful  to  men,  the  re-establishment  of  their  relations 
with  truth.  If  there  is  anytiiing  extraordinary  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  tliat  truth  should  have  been  given  by  God 
to  mankind  in  a  teaching  free  from  error,  but  it  is  that 
that  teaching  should  be  disowned,  notwithstanding  we  are 
in  so  much  need  of  it;  and  the  disorder  introduced  into 
rlie  world  by  original  sin  can  alone  explain  that  anomaly. 
Mark  well,  gentlemen,  that  the  Church  does  not  create 
truth.  Truth  is  in  God ;  it  is  in  the  word  which  God 
lias  spoken  to  man ;  and  the  whole  privilege  of  the  Church 
is  the  privilege  of  teaching  that  word  without  being  able 
X' '  transform  it  into  error.  How  is  mankind  to  be  taught, 
liow  can  we  ask  men  to  exercise  faith,  without  possession 
of  this  privilege  ?  Thus,  my  friends,  every  religion  which 
does  not  proclaim  its  infallibility  convicts  itself  of  error 
by  that  fact ;  for  it  avows  that  it  may  be  deceived,  which 
avowal  is  the  height  of  disgrace  and  absurdity  for  an  au- 
thority teaching  in  the  name  of  God.  It  avows  that  it  is 
only  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  consequently  it  must  suf- 
fer the  fate  of  a  system  of  philosophy.  You  have  had  re- 
cent proof  of  this ;  vou  have  seen  men  present  themselves 
before  mankind  as  founders  of  a  religion  :  many  among 
them  were  men  of  talent,  enthusiasm,  and. good  faith. 
What  then  ?  They  have  all  run  aground  before  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  divine  mission,  a  promise  of  infallibility.  All 
of  them  together,  and  their  chief  at  their  head,  have  nt>t 
dared  to  present  themselves  before  you  and  say  to  3-ou, 
•'  Listen  and  believe,  for  we  are  infallible  I  "  And  this  is 
why  reasoning  has  split  them  in  pieces.  For  that  which 
destroys  everything  now,  that  which  causes  tlie  world  to 
be  floating  on  its  anchors,  is  reasoning ;  man  no  longer 
believes  in  man,  and  will  not  vet  submit  himself  to  God. 
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Without  a  divine  authority  there  is  nothing  stable,  noth- 
ing strong,  but  all  is  like  the  wind,  which  passes  by  and 
destroys.  If  society  shakes  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  what  do  3'ou  think  it  is  which  agitates  it  in  its 
foundations?  It  is  not  the  sword  which  overthrows 
princes ;  the  sword  strikes  against  the  sword,  force  clashes 
against  force ;  when  the  powers  of  the  earth  have  only  to 
combat  against  force,  they  destroy  with  their  armies  those 
who  lift  themselves  up  against  them.  But  the  terrible 
enemy,  that  which  destroys  everything,  and  against  which 
neither  republic  nor  king  can  do  anything,  is  reasoning, — 
reasoning  which  has  lost  the  counterpoise  of  authority 
and  infallibility. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  need  of  infallibility,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  only  one  which  has  dared  to  call  itself  in- 
fallible. The  heathen  religions,  so  far  from  pretending 
to  it,  did  not  even  venture  to  teach  a  doctrine  to  their 
followers;  the  Mahometan  religion  contents  itself  with 
having  the  Koran  road  to  its  disciples  ;  Protestants  reject 
infallibility  altogether,  and  only  teach  by  perpetually  con- 
tradicting their  principle.  To  teach  nothing,  or  to  cause 
a  book  to  be  read  which  is  reputed  divine,  this  is  all  the 
resource  of  religions  which  do  not  call  themselves  infalli- 
ble. And  if  you  ask  why  they  do  not  call  themselves 
infallible,  it  is  because  they  cannot;  for  they  naturally 
feel  that  their  perpetual  variations,  or  the  absurdity  of 
their  tenets,  would  constantly  betray  that  pretension.  It 
is  not  so  easy  as  men  think  to  claim  infallibility.  All 
false  religion  comes  from  man  ;  and  what  man  is  bold 
enough  to  proclaim  the  infallibility  of  his  ideas  and  those  of 
his  successors  ?  How,  for  instance,  could  Luther  proclaim 
himself  infallible  — he  who  attacked  the  infallibility  of 
every  Church?  Every  man  who  desires  to  found  a  new 
religion — that  is  to  say,  to  corrupt  an  ancient  religion,  for 
none  save  God  has  founded  a  religion  upon  the  earth— 
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every  man  who  entertains  this  de?igii  fiml-  hiiii.-elf  eon- 
strained  to  proclaim  his  infallibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
ineapable-of  doing  so.  If  he  does  not  proclaim  himself  in- 
fallible, himself  and  his  successors,  he  will  fail  to  obtain 
the  belief  of  his  followers,  and  perish  by  reasoning,  which 
would  introduce  into  his  doctrine  variations  without  end. 
If  he  proclaims  hinjself  infallible  he  becomes  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  universe.  See  why  false  inventors  of  dogmas 
hide  themselves  within  their  temples,  plunging  their  doc- 
trine in  mystery  and  burying  it  under  symbolic  foi-ms  ;  or 
invoke  reasoning,  like  the  heretics,  and  build  ephemeral 
Churches  and  fugitive  dogmas  upon  quicksands.  The 
Catholic  Church,  in  proclaiming  herself  infallible,  has, 
then,  accomplished  that  which  is  without  doubt  absolutely 
necessary,  but  which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  man.  And 
that  infallibility  is  really  manifested  in  her  by  an  indestruc- 
tible constancy  in  her  dogmas  and  morality,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difi'erence  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  men. 

Why  do  you  not  laugh  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  am  in- 
fallible— not  I,  but  the  Church  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
which  has  given  me  my  mission  ?  Again  I  ask  you,  Why 
do  you  not  laugh  ?  It  is  because  the  hi.-tory  of  the  Church 
;j:ives  her  some  right,  even  in  your  eyes,  to  ]3roclaim  her- 
self infallible  ;  it  is  because,  during  an  accomplished  course 
iif  eighteen  centuries,  amidst  all  the  commotions  of  the 
human  mind,  she  has  remained  firm  as  a  ]ivramid.  Tou 
would  like  well  to  insult  her  on  tliis  very  account;  yuu 
say  truly  it  is  but  a  tomb,  it  contains  nothing  but  a  little 
ashes.  Yes;  but  this  tomb  is  the  tomb  of  Christ,  its  ashe; 
are  long-enduring,  and,  in  spite  of  vnuselves,  it  influenc 
es  your  thoughts. 

It  is,  you  will  say,  the  very  principle  of  infallibility 
which  has  produced  this  result.  But  it  is  idle  to  claim 
infallibility  if  it  be  not  really  possessed  :  nothing  can  pre 
\ont  the  variation-    ;niil    (•(intradietinu=;   procliiood   bv  the 
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diversity  uf  uiinds.  Ilnw  was  it  that  (irei^urv  X\'l.  and 
the  bishops  of  his  time  liad  tlie  same  ideas  as  their  pre- 
decessors, living,  as  tliey  did,  under  such  new  influences  "i 
That  the  people  hold  the  same  belief  as  the  chief  teachers 
of  a  doctrine,  because  they  regard  them  as  infallible,  is  so 
far  very  well.  But  the  chiefs  tliemselves,  if  they  are  not 
guided  by  a  superior,  immutable,  and  intinite  Spirit,  liow 
can  they  pre^Jei-ve  the  unity  of  the  doctrine?  Let  us  rec- 
ognize, gentlemen,  in  this  accordance  of  fact  with  prin- 
ciples the  divine  character,  whicli  ahinc  can  explain  them. 
There  should  be  in  the  world  a  teaching  autliority ;  that 
teaching  authority  slmnld  possess  the  liighest  characters 
of  certainty  or  moral  authority;  and,  in  addition,  it 
should  be  infallible,  in  order  to  be  empowered  to  exact 
the  faith  of  those  whom  it  teaches,  and  who  are  unable 
to  become  judges  of  doctrine.  Now  tlie  Catholic  Church 
alone  teaches  all  mankind,  or,  at  least,  she  alone  bears  the 
marks  of  catholicity ;  she  alone  possesses  all  the  characters 
of  moral  cei'tainty  in  their  highest  degree ;  she  alone  has 
ventured  to  call  herself  infallible ;  and  the  history  of  her 
doctrine  proves,  in  fact,  by  its  admirable  and  incompre- 
hensible unity,  that  she  has  received  this  precious  gift  by 
which  the  primitive  union  of  men  with  truth  becomes  re- 
established. Elsewhere,  on  every  hand,  we  find  only  local, 
variable,  and  contradictory  ideas,  waves  succeeding  waves ; 
whilst  the  Catholic  Church  resembles  the  ocean,  which 
surrounds  and  bathes  all  the  continents. 


FOURTH    CONFERENCE. 


OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  UPON  EAKTH  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE 
CHUECH. 

Mt  Lokd, 

Gentlemen, 

The  Catholic  Church  being  built  upon  unity,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  Conference  which  treated  of  her  consti- 
tution, it  follows  that  the  foundation  of  that  unity  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  world  must  have  been  the  object  of 
a  profound  work  of  God  ;  and  if  it  is  grand  to  follow  the 
designs  of  his  providence  with  regard  to  the  least  among 
men,  what  will  it  be  to  pursue  that  design  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  imperishable  rock  which,  by  a  sublime 
play  of  words,  he  called  Peter,'  declaring  that  whoever 
should  fall  upon  that  stone  should  be  broken  ?  We  pur- 
pose to-day  to  examine  with  you  the  foundation  of  the 
papacy,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  divinity  of  the  Church 
is  there  fully  shown,  and  that  joxi  will  recognize  it  with- 
out any  eftbrt. 

The  papacy,  or  the  sovereign  pontificate,  bears  along 
with  itself  two  elements:  spiritual  supremacy  and  tem- 
poral independence.  Without  spiritual  supremacy  unity 
was  but  a  chimera ;  without  temporal  independence,  su- 
premacy was  but  the  enslaving  of  truth,  confiding  it  to  a 
single  man,  and  that  man  delivered  over  to  the  mercy  of 
•  Peter  signifying  a  rock.    St.  John,  eh.  7,  v.  42. 
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an  eiiiperoi',  or  a  republic,  or  some  other  human  power. 
It.  was  needful,  then,  on  one  hand,  that  supremacy  should 
be  always  visible  and  incontestable ;  and  it  was  also  nec- 
essary that  it  should  have  tree  exercise,  notwithstanding 
obstacles  of  every  kind  which  it  might  have  to  encounter. 
The  manifestations  of  ])ontifical  supremacy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  independence,  these  are  two  capital  points 
correlative  to  each  other,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  imity  of  the  Church  to  exist  in  the  world ;  and  for 
which,  consequently,  God  must  have  provided  in  a  man- 
ner so  much  the  more  worthy  of  attention  as  the  work 
was  more  necessary,  and  more  difficult  also,  seeing  the 
nature  of  human  communities,  and  of  the  passions  in  the 
midst  of  which  so  great  a  power  was  to  be  placed..  We 
are  about  to  traverse  a  vast  course,  gentlemen  ;  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  much  detail  in  the  shade ;  but  you  will 
see  a  sufficient  number  of  things  illustrated  to  distinguish 
there  the  finger  of  God,  and  to  conceive  the  desire  to 
Btudy  more  profoundly  the  great  depths  of  sovereign  wis- 
dom. 

The  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  pontiflF  was 
founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  three  remarkable  declara- 
tions on  three  memorable  occasions.  Walking  one  day  in 
Galilee  with  his  disciples,  he  halted  and  said  to  them, 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  f  And  the  disciples  an- 
swered: Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  and 
others  Elias,  and  otliers  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets. 
He  then  said  to  tJiem :  But  whom  do  you  say  that  I  am  ? 
Simon  Peter  answering,  said :  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answering,  said  to  him : 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  because  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  hut  my  Father  who  is  in 
hea/ven.  And  I  say  unto  thee :  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  roch  shall Iluild  my  Church;  and  the  gates  of  JieU 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.     And  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
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heys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, ;  and  lohnt-soever  thou  shall 
hind  upon  earth  it  shall  he  hound  also  inhea/ven j  a/nd 
whatsoever  thou  shall  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  he  loosed 
also  in  heaven^  '  And  at  the  la?t  sii[)per,  suddenly  turn- 
ing towards  Peter,  he  said  to  him,  "  Simon,  Simon,  hehoM 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat:  hut  I  home  prayed  for  tJiee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ; 
and  tlwu  heiiig  once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren^ '' 
Lastly,  after  his  resurrection,  Jesus  one  day  said  to  Pe- 
ter:  '■^  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these  ?  Peter  answered :  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I 
lore  thee.  Jesvs  said  to  him. :  Feed  my  lamhs.  He  said  to 
him  ago  in  ;  Simon,  .wn  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  ?  He  an- 
swered;  Yea,  Jord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  Jesus 
said  to  him:  Feed  my  lamhs.  He  said  to  him  the  third 
time :  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was 
grieved,  hecause  Jesus  said  to  Jam  the  third  time,  Lovest 
thou  me?  And  he  answered:  Lord  thou  knowest  all 
things  ;  tJiou  knowest  tliat  I  love  thee.  And  Jesus  said 
to  him  :  Feed  my  sheep. ^' ' 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  three  sacred  declarations 
upon  which  the  supremacy  of  Peter  was  founded. 

In  virtue  of  these  eminent  words,  immediately  upon  tlie 
siscension  of  the  Saviour,  Peter  exercised  his  apostolic  pre- 
rogative. He  it  was  who  stood  up  in  t\\Qcenacle  to  cause 
'  the  election  of  an  apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas;  he  it 
was  who,  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  first  an- 
nounced the  word  of  God  to  the  Jews ;  he  also  first  in- 
vited the  nations  to  the  faith  in  the  person  of  the  centu- 
rion Cornehus ;  it  was  he  who  performed  the  first  miracle, 
when  he  cast  Ananias  and  Sapliira  dead  at  his  feet  because 
they  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  was  he  who  spoke  first  in 

1  St.  Mathew,  ch.  16,  v.  13,  and  following. 

» St.  Luke,  ch.  33,  v.  31,  33. 

•St.  John,  cli.  31,  v.  15,  and  following. 
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the  council  of  Jertisalem,  and  proposed  that  wliieh  it  was 
needful  to  maintain  with  reference  to  the  observance  of 
the  ancient  law.  Everywhere  his  supremacy  is  mani- 
fested. 

But  a  seat  was  essential  to  that  supremacy :  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  establish  somewhere  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
to  find  a  place  in  which  it  could  remain  in  the  enjoyment 
of  full  independence.  Where  was  this  place  to  be?  Be- 
tween the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  dark  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  a  handful  of  brigands  had  constructed  their 
cabins  around  some  hills.  In  digging  the  foundations 
for  their  first  ramparts  they  found  a  bloody  head,  and 
the  oracle  affirmed  that  that  city  should  be  the  head  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  if  that  handful  of  brigands  had  pos- 
sessed maps,  and  if  they  had  taken  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  had  opened  them  at  a  radius  of  three  or  four  hundred 
leagues,  they  would  have  seen  that  they  formed  the  cen- 
tre of  a  crowd  of  nations  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa — of 
all  those  the  extremities  of  whose  territories  were  washed 
by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  But,  instead  of  com- 
passes, they  extended  round  themselves  their  iron  hand, 
and  founded  an  empire  which  was  to  have  for  its  bounda- 
ries the  ocean,  the  Khine,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Atlas. 
And  at  the  end  of  seven  hundred  years,  after  having  de- 
stroyed the  nationality  of  all  their  neighbors,  glutted  with 
blood,  with  spoils,  with  glory  and  pride,  these  brigands, 
become  the  first  nation  in  the  universe,  resigned  their 

proud  republic  into  the  hands  of  a  single  master 

and  that  master  lived  when  Saint  Peter  deliberated  as  to 
where  in  the  world  he  should  establish  his  apostolic  chair. 
Would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen  ?  it  was  under  the  eyes  of 
this  master,  whose  look  even  made  the  earth  tremble,  it 
was  in  his  city,  on  the  very  steps  of  his  throne,  that  Saint 
Peter  went  toestablisli  his  chpir  and  seek  his  independ- 
ence!    But  what  independence  could  he  obtain  in  such 
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a  place,  he  who  aspired  to  a  domain  much  ijiore  vast  than 
that  of  the  Eoman  Emperors  ?  What  indepeudence  ?  He 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  gentlemen  ;  he  carried 
it  with  hira :  he  carried  the  independence  of  one  who  feared 
not  to  die  for  truth,  the  independence  of  martyrdom. 

Only  two  of  the  pontiifs,  his  successors,  died  in  their 
beds  during  tliree  centuries,  and  that  only  because  age 
overtook  them  before  death  by  violence.  So  that  the 
first  crown  of  the  papacy  was  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ; 
its  first  independence,  the  independence  which  death 
brings  to  him  who  disdains  it.  It  was  meet  that  the  pow- 
er of  the  Clmrch  should  commence  by  that  long  affliction. 
Without  doubt,  truth  ought  to  enjoy  the  right  to  pene- 
trate into  empires  without  paying  at  their  frontiers  the 
tribute  of  blood ;  but  God  designed  to  show  how  profita- 
ble it  is  for  a  man  to  suffer  when  he  aspires  to  bear  truth 
to  men.  He  determined  then  the  course  of  events,  so  that 
during  three  centuries  the  Church,  and  her  first  apostle  at 
the  head,  gave  their  blood,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  did 
not  deceive  the  world  in  announcing  tlieinselves  as  the 
bearers  of  truths  from  above.  Now,  tlie  first  boy  who 
leaves  the  schools  believes  himself  entitled  to  teach  truth 
to  the  whole  of  mankind ;  and  if  a  single  hair  falls  from 
his  head  of  eighteen  years  old,  he  considers  every  thing 
lost,  and  knows  not  liow  to  crj'  loud  enough  against  tyr- 
anny. For  us  death  has  been  inflicted  upon  ns ;  a  long 
while  we  suffered  it,  and  we  complained  but  with  modera- 
tion, counting  those  to  be  happy  who  thus  died  to  render 
glory  to  God,  and  to  confirm,  by  their  witness,  the  faith  of 
their  brethren. 

But  how  did  the  spiritual  supremacy  develop  itself? 
By  what  means  was  it  enabled  to  manifest  itself  daring 
the  time  when  the  whole  Church  was  enslaved  to  the  law 
of  7nartyrdom?  It  appears  that  here  was  an  omission  of 
Providence— a  neglect  of  the  first  rules  of  policv.     But 
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God  does  not  judge  like  men.  It  was  precisely  because 
the  Rovereigu  pontiffs  possessed  no  human  means  of  estab- 
lishing their  supremacy  tliat  it  was  required  to  be  more 
authentic  and  more  immortal.  If  they  had  been  protected 
by  the  Caesars,  it  would  have  been  said  to  us  that  the 
Church  of  Home  became  the  chief  because  she  was  estab- 
lished in  the  first  city  of  the  empire  under  the  imperial 
purple ;  but  as  St.  Peter  came  staff  in  hand  to  Rome  ti  > 
be  crucified — he  and  his  successors  during  three  centuries— 
the  civil  influence  was  unable  to  claim  any  share  in  the 
establishment  of  the  pontificate.  The  poor  old  man,  shut 
up  in  those  tombs  which  border  the  Koman  roads,  was  to 
reign  over  the  whole  world.  It  was  needful  that,  from 
these  habitations  rather  of  death  than  of  life,  his  govern- 
ment should  be  obeyed  ;  that  men  should  pay  him  that 
homage ;"  that  his  should  be  the  principal  see ;  that  he 
should  be  the  prince  of  pastors,  the  bishop  of  bishops  ; 
and  this  the  greatest  among  the  fathers  emulated  each 
other  in  proclaiming.  But  there  was  also  a  want  of  strik- 
ing acts  by  which  men  could  never  be  deceived,  in  order 
to  furnish  future  generations  with  indisputable  proofs. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Churches  of  Asia 
persisted  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon,  like  the  Jews,  whilst  the  Chri? 
tians  of  the  "West  solemnized  it  on  the  Sunday  which  fol- 
lows that  day.  The  Pope,  St.  Yictor  I.,  excommunicated 
them.  In  the  third  century  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage, with  a  council  of  sixty  bishops  of  Africa,  decided 
that  the  children  of  heretics  should  be  re-baptised ;  St. 
Stephen  I.  opposed  himself  to  it,  and  menaced  them  with 
excommunication  ;  and  St.  Cyprian,  great  man  as  he  was, 
was  obliged  to  bend.  St.  Dennis,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  first  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  East,  issued  cer- 
tain doubtful  propositions  on  the  Trinity ;  many  bishops, 
alarmed,  addressed  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  St.  .Dennis 
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was  obliged  to  write  an  apologetic  letter  to  the  Pupe.  It 
is  sufficient  to  have  cited  these  three  great  facts.  That 
period  of  the  Chunjh's  history  lasted  up  to  the  fourth 
century ;  here  the  Holy  See  entered  into  a  new  phase  of 
its  spiritual  and  temporal  existence. 

The  world  was  Christian ;  we  had  vanquished  it  by  the 
strength  of  martyrdom  and  by  the  grace  of  God.  A 
prince  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  who  understood 
Christianity,  not  only  as  a  religion  of  the  majority,  but  as 
a  religion  come  from  God  for  the  salvation  of  men.  He 
acknowledged  it.  He  did  more.  By  one  of  those  i*eso- 
lutions  inexplicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  removed 
his  throne  to  the  extremities  of  Europe,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  leave  to  the  pontifical  majesty 
all  that  old  Rome,  with  its  natural  power  and  itsunspeak- 
able  celebrity ;  and,  that  done,  never  more  will  a  prince 
establish  himself  in  Rome.  When  Theodosius  divided 
the  empires  of  the  East  and  "West  between  his  sons,  the 
Emperor  of  the  West  reigned  at  Milan,  never  in  Rome. 
The  Herules  and  the  Ostrogoths  desired  in  vain  to  estab- 
lish a  new  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  their  capital  was  only  Ra- 
venna. Tlie  Lombards  approached  Rome  in  vain  ;  Rome 
was  not  to  be  their  sojourn,  but  Pavia.  Kings  and 
emperore  will  never  more  pass  through  Rome  but  a? 
travellers. 

Nevertlieless  a  real  civil  sovereignty  has  not  yet  resulted 
to  the  popedom.  By  tlie  absence  of  the  emperors  the 
Popes  only  possessed  in  Rome  a  moral  sovereignty,  which 
they  exercised  honorably  by  becoming  the  protectors  of 
the  West  against  tlie  barbarians.  Rome,  nine  times  taken 
by  assault,  was  nine  times  raised  up  from  its  ruins  bv 
them ;.  and  we  see  them  also,  by  the  influence  of  their 
prayers  and  their  appearance,  arresting  at  its  gates  Attila. 
the  scourge  of  God. 

At  the  same  time  the  spiritual  supremacy  manifested 
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itself  ill  a  maimer  not  less  remarkable.  A  tonuidable 
heresy  appeared.  The  bisliops  asseinbled  in  the  East— 
in  that  East  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Christianity, 
where  Jesus  Ciirist  consiininiated  it  by  his  sacrifice — in 
that  East  which  had  become  the  centre  of  human  aifairs 
by  the  translation  of  the  imperial  throne  to  Constantino- 
ple. Who  presided  over  the  first  ^'eneral  council,  where 
the  universal  Church  was  represented  by  martyrs  bearing 
the  scars  of  their  combats  ?  Who  1  The  successor  of 
St.  Peter ;  not  in  his  own  person,  but  by  his  legates — by 
a  bishop  of  Spain  and  two  simple  priests.  Was  it  euongli  ? 
'No.  The  council  sent  its  acts  to  the  Holy  See  for  con- 
firmation the  first  and  most  august  Christian  assembly, 
thus  humbling  itself  before  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It 
was  thus  at  Ephesus,  at  Chalcedonia,  at  Constantinople. 
Heresies  unceasingly  raised  themselves  up  in  the  East,  and 
the  East  flew  to  the  Pontiif  of  Home  to  have  them  exter- 
minated. Constantinople  became  the  imperial  city  ;  but, 
far  from  pretending  to  take  the  first  place,  made  vain  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  second.  Twice — in  the  first  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  in  that  of  Chalcedonia — -it  tried  to 
obtain  that  second  place.  The  popedom  was  inflexible. 
It  maintained  the  rights  of  the  Churches  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  Catholic  world 
with  it  assigned  but  the  fifth  place  to  the  See  of  Constan- 
tinople. These  facts,  more  clear  than  the  sun,  were  con- 
ducted by  Providence,  to  the  end  that  every  eye  might 
see  the  incontestable  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see. 

The  state  of  things  which  we  have  described  lasted 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  during 
four  hundred  years.  At  that  epoch  the  West,  saved  for  a 
moment  from  the  barbarians  by  Justinian  and  his  gener- 
als, had  fallen  back  again  into  their  hands.  The  emp- 
erors were  unconcerned  about  it,  or  only  troubled  them- 
selves in  a  ridiculous  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  jiropa- 
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army  tliere  to  carry  away  the  images  of  the  Churches — 
madmen  wlio,  instead  of  sending  their  swords  against  bar- 
barians, directed  them  against  images  suspended  against 
walls !  The  West  was  weary  of  being  dependent  on  Con- 
stantinople, the  city  of  heresy,  treason,  and  cowardice. 

The  Romans  cried  to  the  Pope  :  they  prayed  that  the 
lioman  republic  might  emerge  from  its  ruins.  And  in 
fact,  after  Gregory  II.  had  many  times  warned  the  em- 
perors by  the  most  pressing  letters,  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people  lieclared  themselves  independent,  and  consti- 
tuted a  kind  of  seigniory,  in  which  the  Pope  had  neces- 
sarily a  greater  iniiuence  than  ever.  The  hour  approached 
when  his  demi-sovereignty,  always  patient  and  faithful 
tci  its  duties,  was  about  to  change  its  nature,  and,  by 
mounting  higher,  to  recfive  a  final  consecration. 

The  blow  came  from  France.  That  country,  by  an  ex- 
ce[>tion  to  general  laws  which  rarely  permit  genius  to 
be  hereditary,  had  possessed  Charlemagne  from  a  father 
and  a  grandfather,  forming  with  himself  a  triple  genera- 
tion of  eminent  men.  Charlemagne  achieved  the  design 
of  Providence,  and  definitively  constituted  Christianity 
by  giving  to  the  sovereign  pontificate  a  place  from  hence- 
forth uncontested  by  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  The 
Pope  was  no  longer  a  subject  independent  by  martyrdom, 
nor  an  equivocal  lord  by  moral  ascendancy,  nor  a  tutor  of 
the  people  by  necessity  :  he  was  what  he  ought  to  be,  sov- 
ereign of  a  territory  large  enough  for  liberty,  too  small 
for  domination.  Shortly  afterwards  the  East,  the  source 
of  all  heresies,  separated  from  the  West  with  regard  to 
spiritual  matters,  as  it  had  already  done  iu  temporal  af- 
fairs, and,  without  designing  it,  confirmed  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  apostolic  see  by  ceasing  to  form  part  of  the 
Church,  simply  because  it  ceased  to  be  attached  to  the 
centre  of  unity.     The  imperial  power,  instead  of  trans 
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jiortir.o'  tlio  i-oat  of  Cliristiaii  vitality  to  Constantinople, 
ended  by  creating  only  a  schism,  which  dishonored  tho 
Greek  Church,  lost  the  empire,  and  a  little  later  delivered 
the  one  and  the  other  over  to  the  hands  of  tlie  Mahome- 
tans ;  whilst  the  Latin  Church,  leaning  upon  the  papacy, 
converted  the  barbarians,  and  transported  the  centre  of 
divine  and  human  affairs  to  tlie  West. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  last  interpor^ition  of  Pi-ovi- 
denee  with  regard  to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter.  Escaped 
from  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Bas-empire,  she  was 
about  to  encounter  new  perils,  and  with  them  to  emerge 
even  over  the  miraculous  elevation  which  she  held  already 
from  God.  From  the  political  establishment  of  Charle- 
magne, wliich  was  feebly  sustained  by  his  successors,  the 
feudal  system  formed  itself;  man  became  attached  to  the 
land  by  the  inheritance  of  his  benefices,  and  a  servitor  by 
virtue  of  his  oath.  Ecclesiastical  benefices  followed  the 
law  of  military  benefices,  the  bishops  and  abbots  took  their 
rank  by  investure  and  oath  in  the  bonds  of  vassalage. 
Rome  even  was  reached  ;  and  the  German  emperors,  car- 
ried away  by  the  course  of  general  ideas  as  much  as  by 
their  ambition,  wished  in  future  to  see  in  the  apostolic 
patrimony  only  a  species  of  great  fief,  detached  from  the 
empire  by  the  liberality  of  Charlemagne,  but  kept  in  de- 
pendence by  the  feudal  laws.  They  pretended  to  the  right 
of  confirming  the  election  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  as  well 
as  that  of  conferring  investure  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys  by 
ring  and  crozier,  the  symbols  of  spiritual  authority.  Thus 
even  the  greatness  with  which  Providence  had  adorned 
the  papacy  for  assuring  its  independence  became  the  tomb 
of  its  liberty,  and  each  social  phase  appeared  destined  to 
give  a  bloody  denial  to  the  design  of  God  for  founding 
truth  upon  unity.  A  horrible  confusion  ensued  in  the 
Church  from  its  connection  with  the  feudal  institution. 
Simony  tainted  almost  every  place  with  corruption  ;  and 
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a  pnjie  wi-utt- :  "  Wretched  man  that  1  am  1  it'  I  cast  my  eyes 
around  me  I  see  the  East  a  prey  to  the  Evil  One,  and  in  the 
West,  the  North,  and  the  South,  scarcely  a  bishop  who  gov- 
erns for  the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  brethren. ' 
At  this  time  there  was  a  monk  at  the  Abbey  of  Clnny 
called  Hildebrand.  That  monk  saw  a  bishop  of  Toul  pass 
by,  who  was  going  to  take  possession  of  the  apostolic  chair 
by  the  simple  will  of  the  emperor.  He  could  not  help 
staying  to  the  bishop  that  it  was  ikpC  permitted  to  accept  the 
pontifical  dignity  from  the  hands  of  the  temporal  power, 
and  that  if  he  wished  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  Holy  See, 
he,  Hildebrand,  proposed  to  conduct  him  to  Rome  and 
cause  him  to  be  regularly  elected  by  the  people  and  the 
clergy.  "  Wbat !"  cried  he,  in  his  indignation,  "  the 
lowest  woman  of  the  people  may  freely  espouse  her  be- 
trothed, and  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  freely 
choose  hers  I  "  Hildebrand,  after  long  services,  ascended 
at  last  the  pontifical  throne,  resolved  to  defend  its  liberty 
even  to  death.  But  what  arms  did  he  employ  to  set  it 
free?  Martyrdom^  It  supplied  only  a  negative  force,  a 
resisting  and  not  an  attacking  force.  Alliance  with  some 
_gi"eat  prince  ?  Xone  of  them  dreamed  of  serving  God  suf- 
ficiently. It  was  for  Gregory  VII.,  by  attentively  consid- 
ering the  ideas  and  customs  of  its  age,  to  disc<5ver  there 
the  remedy  for  the  abuses  which  devoured  Cliristianitv, 
and  that  remedy  he  saw.  The  whole  of  the  feudal  system 
rested  upon  the  oath,  not  such  as  we  now  understand  it, 
but  upon  an  oath  which  lound  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  life, 
the  p'ls-pssions.  the  whole  beiuLT.  Gre^orv  VII.  compre- 
heuded  that  by  giving  themselves  up  in  this  manner  it  was 
im]npssible  for  tlie  oath  not  to  become  reciprocal ;  and  he 
saw  that  if  it  bound  the  less  to  the  greater,  it  should  also 
bind  the  greater  to  the  less.  Moreover,  the  oath  was  a 
religions  act.  the  strength  of  which  lay  in  the  name  of  God 
ciilliil  in  witne-s  of  the  promised  faith,  and  which  in  cun- 
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sequence  eoiild  not  serve  as  a  bond  to  injiiotice  and  oy- 
pressioii.  The  feudal  oath  was  then  politically  and  relig- 
iously susceptible  of  being  annulled  :  politically,  because 
an  act  of  treachery  could  be  committed  by  the  lord  to  his 
vassal,  and  by  the  vassal  to  his  lord  ;  religiously,  because 
the  name  of  God  can  never  serve  as  a  title  to  commit  evil, 
certain,  manifest  and  persevering  evil.  That  theory  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  being  drawn  up  in  the  very  heart  of 
European  public  law,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  instrumen- 
tal to  the  emancipation  of  the  Church ;  the  eye  of  a  great 
man  was  wanting  to  discover  it,  and  the  heart  of  a  saint 
to  apply  it.  Gregory  YII.  was  the  one  and  the  other. 
He  died  in  exile,  Jiaving  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity, 
apparently  vanc^uished,  but  rewarded  in  the  future  by  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  which  was  the  object  of  his  life  and 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  Crusades  very  soon  bore  witness  to  the  ti-iumpli  of 
the  papacy,  and  placed  its  influence  and  its  glory  above  all 
other,  by  the  magnificent  use  which  it  made  of  them  to 
the  profit  of  the  European  republic. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  be  exalted,  even  with  justice  and 
by  good  deeds.  A  hidden  reaction  against  the  Holy  See 
was  agitating  men's  minds  ;  it  burst  out  by  the  events  and 
doctrines  which  have  filled  the  history  of  the  last  five 
centuries.  I  will  merely  indicate  them.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  during 
sixty  years ;  in  the  fifteenth  the  great  western  schism, 
which  undermined  the  respect  of  the  nations  for  the  centre 
of  unity  ;  in  the  sixteenth  Protestantism ;  in  the  seven- 
teenth Jansenism,  that  treacherous  heresy,  which  never 
dared  openly  to  attack  the  Church,  but  hid  itself  in  its 
bosom  like  a  serpent ;  in  the  eighteenth  rationalism,  which 
believes  itself  strong  enough  to  attack  not  only  tlie  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  work  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself.     At  one  moment  all  appeared   to  be  lost;  from 
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one  t'lid  of  Europe  to  the  other  there  was  but  a  vast  con- 
f  pii'acy  against  Christianity,  in  which  the  princes  and  their 
ininisters  occupied  the  foremost  places.  We  know  the 
thunderclap  which  undeceived  them.  These  kings,  who 
gave  their  little  entertainments  to  philosophers,  were  told 
one  day  that  the  head  of  the  King  of  Fi-ance,  the  first 
king  in  the  world,  had  fallen  before  his  palace  under 
the  ignoble  axe  of  a  machine  .  .  .  They  fell  back  a  step 
before  God.  The  French  republic  brought  them  other 
news  of  Providence ;  a  parvenu  soldier  intimated  to  them 
tlie  order  of  it.  He  destroyed  on  the  field  of  Wagram  even 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Komaii  Empire,  so  long  the  adver- 
sary of  the  papacy;  and  even  he,  having  dared  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  it,  victim  of  the  same  faults  of  which  he  was 
the  glorious  instrument  of  chastisement,  was  seen  all  at 
once  to  expire  like  a  fallen  star  in  the  deep  and  solitary 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  adorn- 
ed witli  his  features,  his  glory,  and  his  misfortunes — 
a  young  heart  in  whom  remembrance  and  hope  daily  re- 
constructed the  country.  But  his  father  had  given  him 
too  weighty  a  name :  the  King  of  Rome  sank  under  this 
burden,  like  a  precious  flower  which  does  not  attain  to  its 
perfection,  bowed  down  by  the  etiquette  to  which  a 
friendly  but  an  imprudent  hand  had  condemned  him. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  papacy  has  reached  a  more  com- 
plete era  of  its  existence  than  any  which  preced«d  it.  The 
reaction  which  took  place  in  the  public  mind  against  it, 
because  of  the  events  of  the  middle  ages,  has  nearly  reached 
its  end.  Men  have  ujiderstood  that  the  nature  of  its  de- 
velopment at  that  epoch  arose  from  circumstances  and 
not  from  pretensions,  and  that  this  development  was 
favorable  to  the  nations,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind : 
that  the  popes,  in  the  freedom  of  their  election,  in  the 
sanctity  of  marriages,  in  the  observance  of  ecclesiastical 
celibacy,  in  the  integrity  of  the  hierarchy,  maintained  in 
reality  a  jn^t  and  civilizing  influence.     Men  have  cujnpre- 
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hended  that  the  sovereign  pontiflf  coiild  not  be  iti  depend- 
ence to  an)'  Christian  princes,  and  that  his  independence, 
which  is  essential  to  rehgion,  is  also  essential  to  the  peace 
of  the  divers  states.  The  Roman  empire,  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, the  "Western  empire,  no  longer  exist;  no  power  can 
pretend  to  govern  the  Holy  See,  and  public  opinion  ac- 
cords to  it  an  honorable  neutrality  in  wars  between  divers 
power's.  If,  on  another  hand,  we  examine  the  spiritua. 
supremacy  of  the  popes,  we  find  it  secured  by  a  possession 
of  eighteen  centuries,  which  schism  and  heresy  have  alone 
and  in  vain  disputed.  We  see  Jansenism  destroyed, 
Protestantism  inclining  towards  its  fall,  the  Greek  schism 
degraded  in  the  east  nnder  the  yoke  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks,  Mahometanism  exhausted — ^in  a  word,  every 
where  we  see  error  weak  or  withered  away ;  whilst  the 
Roman  Church,  ever  the  same,  and  always  aided  by  God, 
remains  firm  on  the  wreck  of  the  past.  The  scars  which 
events  have  left  upon  her  shine  upon  her  body,  and  ren- 
der it  more  difiicult  for  the  sword  to  touch  her.  She  has 
preserved  from  the  era  of  martyrdom  passive  courage 
against  persecution  ;  from  the  era  of  the  Bas-empire  the 
knowledge  of  doubtful  positions ;  from  the  era  of  Charle- 
magne sovereignty ;  from  the  era  of  Gregory  VII.  the 
knowledge  of  great  political  ends ;  from  the  era  of  reac- 
tion a  more  profound  knowledge  of  herself  and  othei-s ; 
and  from  the  present  era  an  invincible  trust  in  God.  If 
you  do  not  yet  clearly  discover  her  actual  triumph,  it  is 
because  the  triumph  of  the  Church  is  never,  at  any  given 
moment,  visible.  Looking  at  only  one  point  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  bark  of  Peter  appeared  ready  to  sink,  and 
the  faithful  are  always  ready  to  cry,  "  Lord,  save  us, 
we  perish  /"  '  But  in  looking  back  over  the  succession 
of  ages,  the  Church  appears  in  her  strength ;  and  we  un- 
derstand that  saying  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  tempest. 
"  Mam.  of  little  faith,  why  hast  thou  doubted  ?" " 

1  St.  Matthew,  ch.  8.  v.  2.5.  =  St.  Matthew,  eh.  14.  v  31. 


FIFTH    CONFERENCE. 


OF  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  SALVATION  OF  MANKIND  BEFORB 
THE  DEFINrriVE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

^[y  LoED, 

Gentlemen, 
If  I  mistake  not,  a  tbought  has  preoccupied  your 
minds  up  to  this  moment.  Whilst  we  have  been  exposing 
to  you  the  need  of  a  teaching  Church,  its  constitution,  its 
rational,  moral,  and  infallible  authority,  the  miraculous 
establishment  of  its  unity,  yon  have  said  within  your- 
selvas  ;  Yes,  a  teaching  Church  is  necessary  to  the  world, 
tlie  constitution  of  the  teaching  Catholic  Church  is  ad- 
mirable, her  rational  and  moral  authority  surpasses  all 
others,  and  she  has  given  proof  of  her  infallibility  :  the 
establishment  of  her  unity  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  difficulties  and  changes,  beare  the  mark  uf  divin- 
ity !  Perhaps,  however,  you  ask  at  the  same  time,  "  How 
was  it,  if  that  teaching  Church  is  necessary  to  mankind, 
that  she  was  established  so  late?  Is  it  because  mankind, 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  teaching  before  Jesus  Christ  ( 
Or  because  God,  before  the  coraino;  of  his  Son,  disdained 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  willed  not  to  redeem  them  be- 
fore a  day  and  an  hour  determined  upon  by  him  ?"  But 
you  remember  the  striking  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  I  ilesire. 
therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
fercessions,  and   tha/ihit/ir/nq   Iip   made   to  Ood  for  all 


meii  .  .  .  fi.w  this  w'  ijood  and  acceptuljle  in  the  sight 
of  Ood  our  Saviour,  who  will  ham  all  men  to  lie  samed, 
mid  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  there 
is  one  Ood,  and  one  Mediator  of  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus :  who  game  Himself  a  redemption  for 
all.  a  testimony  in  due  times.'" '  That  being  the  case, 
how  was  it  that  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  destin- 
ed to  teach  and  to  save  men,  took  place  so  late?  It  is 
true,  s;ent]enien,  that  the  Chnrch.  under  her  present  form, 
only  dates  from  Jesus  Christ ;  bat,  taken  in  her  essence 
and  total  reality,  she  traces  her  existence  back  even  to  the 
cradle  of  creation,  according  to  that  energetic  expression 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  '"  The  commencement  of  all  things 
is  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  °  Tlie  Cliurch,  in  fact,  is 
but  the  community  of  intelligent  beings  with  God  by  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  ;  and  that  commnnity  formed  itself  for 
mankind  as  soon  as  man  left  the  hands  of  God.  From 
the  beginning  it  had  its  priests,  its  sacrifices,  its  laws,  its 
teaching.  The  object  of  this  Conference  is  to  show  you 
what  that  teaching  was,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  eifec- 
tual  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  even  with  all  the  degra- 
dations which  it  had  to  undergo  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  extreme  point  of  enlightenment  in  this  world  is 
Christianity,  or  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  Creator,  Legis- 
lator, and  Saviour ;  and  the  extreme  point  of  good  is  also 
Christianity,  or  the  imitation  of  God,  manifested  in  his  na- 
ture by  the  creation  and  redemption.  And,  on  another 
hand,  the  extreme  point  of  darkness  in  this  world  is 
atheism,  that  is  to  say,  ignorance  or  absolute  negation  of 
God  ;  and  the  extreme  point  of  evil  is  also  atheism,  or  the 
destruction  of  every  basis  which  serves  to  establish  the  dis 
tinction  of  good  and  evil. 

From  thence  it  follows  that  the  providence  of  God  tends 

>  1st  Timothy,  ch.  2,  v.  1,  and  following. 
"  Asainst  Heresies.     Lit).  1,  cb.  5. 
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to  bring  all  men  tu  Christianity,  or  to  the  greatest  en- 
lightenment and  to  the  highest  good  ;  and  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  the  Devil  tends  to  lead  all  men  to  atheism,  or  to 
the  greatest  darkness  and  to  the  greatest  evil.  Now,  the 
one  and  the  other,  God  and  the  Devil,  the  friend  and  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  possessed  no  more  natural  means  for 
inducing  men  to  follow  their  designs  than  teaching,  since 
man  by  his  nature  is  an  instructed  being.  And  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  that  teaching  should  date  from  the  origin  even 
of  the  world,  since  God  has  willed  from  the  beginning  to 
save  men  by  light  and  good,  and  the  Devil  has  tried  to  de- 
stroy them  by  darkness  and  evil.  We  will  pursue  this  two- 
fold teaching,  gentlemen,  by  commencing  with  that  of  light. 
God  chose  two  means  for  instructing  man,  tradition 
and  conscience.  By  tradition  God  outwardly  manifested 
himself  to  men  by  means  of  his  word  and  of  perceptible 
acts,  which  the  memory  was  capable  of  perpetuating 
easily ;  by  conscience  he  manifested  himself  inwardh' 
to  men  by  imprinting  within  them,  in  an  indestructible 
manner,  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  which  comprises 
the  existence  of  a  superior  being,  the  foundation  of  that 
distinction.  Tradition  alone  would  but  have  placed  man  in 
communication  with  truth  in  a  mechanical  manner,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  without  any  internal  indication  of  the  want 
of  and  desire  for  truth;  conscience  alone  would  have 
placed  them  in  communication  with  truth  by  the  want  of 
and  desire  for  it,  but  without  any  regulation  of  the  feel- 
ing, which  is  in  its  nature  subject  to  illusion,  excess,  and 
change.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  internal  and  external 
actions  correspond — if  the  voice  (jf  God  in  tradition  and 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  conscience  appeal  to  each  other- - 
if,  like  the  two  towers  which  you  saw  on  entering  this 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  they  keep  at  your  right  hand  and 
at  your  left  during  the  whole  of  your  career,  urging  and 
addressing  you,  tnere  would  be  left  to'  you  no  other  re- 
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sources  for  escaping  from  their  action  than  those  wliiuh 
overwhelm  all  who  dare  to  exercise  them  before  God  and 
themselves. 

God  taught  men,  then,  by  conscience  and  by  tradition. 
He  formed  their  souls  to  his  likeness  by  an  infusion  of 
light  and  goodness — a  corruptible  gift,  but  incapable  of 
being  totally  destroyed — an  imperfect  gift,  but  which,  join- 
ed to  tradition,  or  to  the  divine  word,  taught  the  posterity 
of  man,  from  age  to  age,  enough  to  conduct  them  to  their 
glorious  end.  Our  first  father  learned  from  God  himself 
what  that  end  was,  from  whence  it  came,  and  wiiither  it 
ought  to  tend  ;  he  penetrated,  with  a  glance,  all  the  se- 
crets and  all  the  sources  of  his  destiny;  his  internal  en- 
lightenment, vivified  and  encouraged  by  that  external 
light,  reposed  in  the  combined  peace  of  evidence  and  faith. 
The  stream  of  tradition  sprung  from  God  in  the  con- 
sciences of  mankind  ;  it  remained  only  to  sustain  and  renew 
it  in  its  course,  according  to  the  necessities  created  by  the 
inconstancy  and  forgetfulness  of  succeeding  generations. 
Five  times  in  forty  centuries  God  opened  its  sources  and 
enlarged  its  banks,  by  Adam,  ]!Toah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  five  times  with  solemn  events,  which 
filled  the  world  with  their  fame.  In  Adam,  the  Divine 
Word  was  illustrated  by  the  Creation  ;  in  Noah,  by  the 
Deluge;  in  Abraham,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  in  Moses,  by  the  laws  and  thunders  of  Sinai ;  and 
in  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  marvels  of  his  birth,  of  his  life  and 
deatli.  And  to  each  of  these  accessions  of  the  Word,  of 
these  earthquakes  of  tradition,  it  was  impossible  for  man- 
kind not  to  listen  and  hear.  How  could  the  ear  of  the 
human  race  be  shut  in  presence  of  all  creation,  which 
raised  itself  around  it,  and  bore  to  it  on  every  breeze  the 
name  of  God  ?  How  could  it  be  deaf  after  the  Deluge 
had  flowed  over  the  crimes  of  the  world,  and  had  given  to 
it  such  a  terrible  lesson  of  divine  justice?  How  could  it 
4* 
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Eijvpt,  bv  the  Red  Sea.  by  the  Euphrates,  bv  the  disper- 
sifin  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  captivity  of  Judah 
in  Babylon,  were  constantly  thrown  into  the  centre  of 
the  political  movements  of  the  universe  ?  How,  above 
all,  when  Jesus  Christ  dispersed  his  apostles  to  bear  the 
good  tidings  to  the  islands,  to  the  seas,  to  tlie  mountain?,  to 
the  deserts,  to  all  the  nations  ?  And  yet  we  see  here  only 
thegrand  course  of  the  Divine  Word.  The  innumerable 
ramifications  which  have  become  detached  to  open  a  pas- 
sage even  to  the  more  distant  extremities  of  humanity 
necessarih-  escape  us,  althongh  we  here  and  there  discover 
certain  traces  of  them.  Seven  hundred  years  before  Jesus 
Christ,  for  instance,  the  prophet  Jonas  shook  Xineveh  bv 
announcing  the  vengeance  of  God,  and  reduced  to 
ashes  that  old  capital,  which  we  should  have  supposed 
lost  in  the  most  antique  ignorance  of  the  things  belong- 
ing to  salvation. 

St.  Paul.  then,  wrote  truly  to  the  Hebrews  :  ''God  hav- 
ing spoken  on  divers  occasions,  and  many  ways,  in  times 
past,  to  f/uc  fathers  by  the  propJiets,  last  of  aU  in  these 
(lin/si  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son.'' '  And  remark, 
gentlemen,  that  the  progress  of  tradition  was  not  confined 
to  its  renewal  and  expansion,  it  was  also  shown  in  its  form. 
Up  to  Moses  tradition  is  oral ;  by  Moses  it  is  written  ;  bj' 
Jesus  Christ  it  became  social.  In  proportion  as  mankind 
resists  the  teaching  of  truth,  God  establishes  it  on  a  more 
powerful  basis,  and  communicates  to  it  a  more  active  and 
enduring  element.  What  is  tliere,  then,  to  complain  of? 
Was  it  necessary  that  enlightenmeut,  to  be  justified,  should 
attack  the  moral  liberty  of  man  ?  Conscience  and  tradi- 
tion performed  their  duties,  it  was  for  man  to  perform  his. 
They  performed  their  duties  as  they  do  now,  gentlemen, 
before  you.     For   what,  I  ask  you,    is    our    strength   in 

'  Hebrews,  ch.  1 ,  v.  1 . 
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addressing  you?  What  is  it  wliicli  coiiitiiaiuls  you  to 
listen  whilst  we  announce  such  extraordinary  things  to 
you,  so  extraordinary  for  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
without  knowing  or  practicing  them.  Ah !  it  is  because 
we  stir  within  you  the  fibre  where  the  truth  of  our  word  is 
externally  living  and  enchained  ;  it  is  because  conscience 
speaks  to  you  with  us  of  God  ;  it  is  because  tradition,  of 
which  we  are  the  organ,  has  in  the  recesses  of  your  soul  a 
sister,  a  witness,  an  accomplice !  God  pursues  you  with 
that  two-edged  sword  of  conscience  and  tradition  which 
the  Apocalypse  exhibits  to  us  coming  out  of  the  sacred 
mouth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What,  gentlemen,  could  the  Devil  accomplish  on  his 
side  towards  the  destruction  of  light  and  good  in  the 
world  ?  He  could  do  no  more  than  teach,  he  could  only 
oppose  teaching  to  teaching,  corrupt  tradition  and  eon- 
science.  I  say,  coiTupt  ti'adition  and  conscience,  for  he 
was  not  permitted  to  create  tradition  and  conscience.  He 
create!  create  tradition  !  Tradition  is  a  primitive  word, 
a  word  which  is  an  element  of  thought,  a  word  which 
founds,  which  has  a  posterity  without  ancestors ;  and  no 
creature,  above  all  no  fallen  creature,  could  pronounce 
such  tidings.  Finite  creatures  compose  and  decompose 
the  word  like  every  other  thing ;  they  do  not  create  it. 
The  Spirit  of  Evil  was,  then,  incapable  of  establishing  an 
atheistical  tradition  ;  his  only  resource  was  to  crawl  along 
behind  truth  in  order  to  dishonor  it,  like  those  weak  and 
cowardly  animals  who  pursue  their  prey  in  the  night  and 
,  treasonably  murder  it.  He  was  yet  less  able  to  create 
conscience,  that  is  to  say,  to  kindle  in  man  a  primordial 
light  of  error,  to  produce  there  an  original  taste  for  athe- 
ism ;  because  if  error  and  impiety  were  able  to  subsist  of 
themselves,  evil  would  be  equal  to  good,  nothingness 
equal  to  existence.  In  a  word,  the  Devil  had  power  to 
corrupt,  not  to  edify  ;    God,  and  the  Christian  by  God. 
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alone  can  edify.  For  this  reason  we  say  of  a  pious  man 
that  he  is  a  man  of  edification :  it  is  impossible  to  say 
more  of  a  creature.  For  edification  comes  immediately 
after  creation.  Between  you  and  onrselves.  gentlemen, 
the  question  is  to  know  who  edifies,  who  edifies  in  the 
soul,  in  tlie  body,  in  society,  and  who  edifies  for  eternity. 
Dare  you  to  think  that  you  are  the  men  of  edification  ? 
Ah  !  I  see  plainly  that  you  destroy ;  and  when  you  have 
destroyed,  I  see  you  also  extending  your  suplicating  hands 
towards  religion,  saying  to  it,  "  In  pity  spare  to  us  a  little 
of  your  mantle  to  cover  us,  for  the  clouds  are  heavy  and 
it  is  cold." 

Let  us  consider,  then,  gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  darkness 
at  war  with  tradition  and  conscience,  the  spirit  of  niin 
with  the  spirit  of  edification.  This  is  always  our  subject, 
since  I  shall  show  you  in  it  the  superiority  of  divine  teach- 
ing, even  in  the  triumphs  of  perverse  teaching. 

As  God  opened  five  principal  sources  of  tradition,  the 
enemy  of  man  degraded  men  by  five  principal  means  ; 
namely,  by  polytheism  and  dualism  befoi-e  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  lieresy  after  Jesus 
Christ.  Polytheism  was  a  corruption  of  the  idea  of  God 
by  the  umltiplication  of  his  being  and  the  degradation 
of  his  nature ;  dualism,  a  corruption  of  the  ideas  of  good 
and  evil,  by  attributing  to  them  two  principles,  each  co- 
eternal  with  the  other ;  Judaism,  a  corru])tion  of  the  his- 
torical communications  between  God  and  man,  by  taking 
away  their  true  signification  ;  Mahometanism,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Christianity  itself  by  a  learned  and  hideous  mix 
ture  of  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God  with  heathen 
morals ;  heresy,  a  successive  corruption  of  all  the  Catho- 
lic dogmas,  by  the  substitution  of  the  interpretation  of  pri- 
vate judgment  for  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church. 
At  each  movement  which  God  made  for  enlightening 
and  sanctifying  the  world,  the  Spirit  of  Darkness  made  a 
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|iarallel  one  on  lii;;  side,  so  much  the  more  adi-oit  as  that 
of  God  was  tlie  more  profinmd.  But  all  his  efforts  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  atheism,  which  was  his  ulti- 
mate object,  nor  in  overturning  the  idea  of  good  and  evil. 
Polytheism,  although  the  most  gross  of  all  the  degrada- 
tions of  truth,  still  preserved  among  men  the  idea  of  the 
divinity,  and  even  of  a  Supreme  God,  the  practice  of 
worship,  sacrifice,  prayer,  remorse,  atonement,  the  fear  of 
penalty  in  another  world,  and  the  hope  of  recompense 
for  those  who  were  religious.  Dualism  maintained  with 
^clat  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  even  because  it  ex- 
aggerated it.  Judaism,  in  keeping  aloof  from  the  Church 
of  which  it  guarded  the  original  titles,  imparted  to  its 
witness  the  lustre  of  indisputable  impartiality.  Mahom- 
etanism  propagated  even  to  the  most  inaccessible  limits 
of  Africa  and  Asia  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God, 
the  names  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Jesus  Christ  himself; 
and  heresy  adds  to  the  points  which  it  does  not  attack 
the  strength  of  its  tradition  and  of  its  enmity. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  the  teaching  of  eri-or  still  turned  to 
the  profit  of  the  teaching  of  truth :  God,  religion,  and 
duty  remained  visible  on  the  horizon  of  all  the  nations, 
even  of  the  most  depraved,  as  the  light  of  day  appears 
to  the  world  even  under  the  accumulated  vapors  which 
forebode  the  temjiest.  Error  has  everywhere  more  or  less 
played  the  part  which  Bible  societies  now  play  :  in  desir- 
ing to  spread  heresy  they  spread  also  the  seeds  of  truth. 

There  remained  the  conscience  of  mankind  to  corrupt. 
The  Devil  raised  up  against  its  eloquence  the  terrible 
eloquence  of  the  senses.  Two  voices  spoke  from  the  heart 
of  man,  one  which  led  him  to  respect  for  himself,  to  purity 
and  holiness;  the  other  which  invited  him  to  stoop  even 
to  the  brutality  of  animals.  This  last  was  but  too  often 
listened  to ;  but  God  kept  a  secret  in  reserve  against  the 
success  of  evil,  which  should  increase  a  hundredfold  the 
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empire  of  the  profaned  conscienoe.  Iteinorse  spruii;^ 
frond  the  sense  of  degradation.  Fallen  mau  felt  the 
worm  of  reproach  moving  in  the  depths  of  his  being ;  his 
dignity  appeared  to  him  by  his  disgrace ;  weariness,  dis- 
gust, and  contempt  of  himself  seized  him  like  so  many 
executioners,  and  revealed  to  him  that  a  God  always  pre- 
sent in  his  soul  avenged  its  immortal  majesty  against  him- 
self. And  as  remorse  arose  from  the  fall,  restoration 
sprung  from  remorse. 

Oh,  yes,  poor  soul !  wounded  by  evil,  you  cannot  ex- 
tinguish conscience  within  yon  ;  and  the  more  the  sense* 
bring  you  down,  the  more  sudden  resurrections  there  may 
he  within  you,  resurrections  like  those  of  Lazarus,  which 
draw  the  soul  from  a  tomb,  and  prove  that  even  degrada- 
tion contains  a  leaven  of  life  and  immortality. 

An  arm  more  powerful  than  conscience  was  wanting ;  it 
was  found  in  reasoning.  Reasoning  is  a  faculty  of  man, 
an  admirable  instrument  given  to  finite  beings,  who,  not 
being  able,  like  God,  to  comprehend  truth  at  a  glance, 
must  discover  and  explore  it  as  they  explore  a  mine,  in 
which  each  vein  leads  to  the  trace  of  another.  But  the 
fault  of  reasoning  is,  that  at  a  certain  depth  it  looses  its 
lucidity,  and  the  charm  of  deduction  in  its  advanced  stages 
is  no  longer  seized  except  by  highly-practiced  minds. 
Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  these  subtle  and  cer- 
tain minds  is  very  limited ;  the  mass  of  mankind  is  composed 
of  bad  logicians,  and  they  are  easily  seduced  by  the  resem- 
blance of  sophistry  to  the  severe  reality  of  argument. 
Everybody  understands  tradition,  which  is  but  an  accom- 
plished fact ;  everybody  understands  conscience,  which  is 
but  a  cry ;  but  reasoning  plays  by  a  thousand  shifts  in  the  lab- 
yrinth of  the  mind,  and  it  needed  all  the  sagacity  of  Aris- 
totle, one  of  the  most  penetrating  thinkers  who  ever  ex- 
isted, to  unravel,  in  long  volumes,  its  many  windings. 
This  was,  then,  the  true  sceptre  of  error  ;  and  that  whieii 
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tlie  CDn-iiption  of  tradition  and  conscience  was  unable  to 
effect  upon  mankind  reasoning  was  called  to  perform.  In 
fact,  whilst  degraded  tradition  had  left  everywhere  traces 
of  truth  ;  whilst  conscience,  enslaved  by  lust,  had  every- 
where and  on  all  occasions  caused  groanings  of  the  spirit ; 
reasoning  had  alone  the  glory  of  demolishing  tlie  sacred 
temple  of  truth  and  goodness  even  to  its  very  foundations. 
It  was  the  parent  of  atheism,  the  author  of  utter  blas- 
phemy ;  it  has  imparted  nothingness  to  some  souls  which 
have  been  amused  by  it.  ITevertheless,  God,  who  should 
be  master  in  all  things,  prepared  also  a  remedy  against 
this  terrible  enemy ;  and  that  remedy  is  the  anarchy  pro- 
duced by  reasoning  in  its  own  empire.  "We  see  all  those 
illustrious  thinkers,  those  rare  geniuses,  endowed  with  the 
most  magnificent  intellectual  gifts,  unable  to  found  a  du- 
rable school,  succeeding  each  other  like  the  waves  which 
break  upon  the  shore  and  swallow  up  each  other  by  the 
effect  even  of  their  own  motion.  Mankind  was  warned  that 
here  there  was  neither  knowledge,  nor  security,  nor  peace 
for  it,  not  even  a  cabin  where  it  could  sleep  for  one  night, 
not  even  a  dream  in  which  to  take  refuge  and  rock  it- 
self. Rationalism,  the  deadly  amusement  of  some  distin- 
guished minds,  the  source  of  the  most  complete  ruin, 
passed  always  sufficiently  far  from  mankind  to  leave  to  it 
conscience  and  tradition:  conscience  in  its  bosom,  tradi- 
tion in  its  sanctuaries. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this,  gentlemen,  is, 
that  God  constantly  provided  for  the  teaching  of  the 
world  before  as  well  as  after  Jesus  Christ ;  not  always  in 
the  same  degree,  it  is  true,  but  always  sufficiently  to  render 
salvation  possible  to  men  of  good  will.  I  shall  end  in 
showing  you  this  by  briefly  exposing  to  you  the  conditions 
necessary  to  salvation. 

These  conditions  are  three  in  number :  We  must  prac- 
tice truth  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  known  to  u-^ ;    we 
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must  embrace  and  practice  truth,  superior  to  the  truth 
which  is  engendered  within  us,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  take  cognizance  of  it ;  we  must  die  loving  God 
above  all  things. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  practice  truth  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  known  to  us,  for  he  who  does  not  practice 
the  truth  which  he  knows,  hates  or  despises  God,  who  is 
trutli  itself:  he  is  condemned  by  his  own  conscience.  He, 
un  tiie  contrary,  who,  with  his  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength 
cleaves  to  all  the  truth  which  is  known  to  him,  is  safe  and 
sound  before  God.  according  to  the  express  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul :  '•  Glory,  and  honor,  and  peace  to  every  one  that 
worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek,  for 

there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God. For  not 

the  hearers  of  the  law  anr-e  justhefore  God,  'but  the  doers  of 
the  lav)  shall  he  justified.  For  when  the  Gentiles  who 
have  not  the  law  do  iy  nature  those  things  that  a/re  of  the 
law,  these  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  to  themselves,  who 
show  the  work,  of  the  lawo  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con- 
science hearing  witness  to  them,  and  tlieir  thoughts  vnthin 
themselves  accusing  them  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men  hy  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel." ' 

Secondly,  we  must  embrace  and  practice  ti'uth  superior 
to  that  which  is  engendered  within  us,  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  He  who  rejects 
the  higher  truth  which  he  might  know  is  as  guilty  as  he 
who  does  not  practice  the  inferior  truth  born  within  him. 
Ill  his  heart  he  abhors  truth,  because  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  it  requires  greater  sacrifices  from  him.  You  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  pass  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  truth.  But  whence  arises  the  difliculty 
if  it  is  not  within  ourselves,  if  it  is  not  because  we  do  not 
■['ractice  truth  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  known  to  us? 

'  Romans,  ch.  3,  v.  10,  and  foUowinsj  verses. 
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What  I  joii  wish  God  to  impart  to  you  more  enlighten 
merit,  and  yon  do  not  even  perform  the  duties  which  the 
lesser  light  imposes  upon  you?  You  ask  for  a  mountain, 
and  yon  are  imable  to  carry  a  grain  of  sand.  Listen  to 
the  divine  oracle :  •'  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the 
light;  "  '  that  is  to  say.  He  vviio  yields  to  tlie  light  which 
he  has,  attains  to  the  perception  of  ligiit  which  before  was 
unknown  to  him.  And,  moreover,  '■'This  is  the  judgment, 
ieoause  the  light  is  come  into  the  loorld,  and,  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  for  their  works  were  evil ; 
for  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light  and  cometh 
not  to  the  light,  that  his  works  may  not  he  reproved.''^ ' 
Whoever  you  may  be  assembled  here,  whether  you  first 
saw  the  day  among  Polytheists,  Jews,  Mahometans,  Pro- 
testants, or  Catholics,  the  light  of  God  has  shone  upon  you 
more  or  less — do  you  follow  that  light  ?  Do  you  perform 
that  which  tradition  and  conscience  require  of  you  ?  If 
you  do  not,  to  what  purpose  should  God  give  you  more 
light  ?     He  would  only  add  to  your  guilt. 

The  third  condition  of  salvation  is,  to  die  loving  God 
above  all  things ;  for  such  is  the  end  of  Chrstianity.  ^'The 
end  of  the  Gom,ma/ndment  is  charity  from  a  pure  hearth ' 
"  Ever-y  one  that  loveth  God  is  iorn  of  Gody  *  It  is  in 
order  to  love  God  that  we  should  know  him  ;  he  sent  his 
own  Son  that  we  might  be  brought  to  love  him  ;  he  who 
loves  him  is  saved.  Now  one  of  two  things  must  happen  : 
either  the  man  who  dies  has  advanced  sufficiently  near  to 
the  light,  that  is  to  say,  to  Christianity,  to  have  possessed 
during  his  life  all  the  means  of  loving  God  as  he  ought 
to  be  loved ;  or,  after  having  known  and  practiced  truth 
as  much  as  he  was  able,  he  has  not  attained  to  sufficient 
light  to  have  possessed  the  means  of  loving  God  sufficiently. 
In  the  first  case  the  man  is  saved  by  the  ordinary  means 

>  St.  John,  cb.  3,  v.  21.        «St.  John,  ch.  3,  v.  19,  30. 

>  1  Timothy,  ch.  1,  v.  .5.        *  1  John,  ch.  4,  v.  7. 
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of  Providence ;  ii)  the  second  he  may  receive,  at  the  honi 
of  his  death,  that  which  was  wanting  to  him  without  his 
luult,  and  he  is  saved  by  the  extraordinary  means  of  Pro- 
vidence, by  that  infusion  of  grace  and  love  which  the 
Church  calls  haptism,  hy  fire.  But  observe  well,  gentle- 
men, no  one  is  saved  by  extraordinary  means,  if  the  ordi- 
nary means  were  not  wanting  to  Inm.  See,  then,  why 
every  man  is  bonnd  to  embrace  liigher  truth  than  that 
which  he  first  knew,  because  it  is  that  higher  truth  which 
shonld  naturally  lead  him  to  the  love  which  saves. 

I  resume,  gentlemen.  There  are  two  cities  in  the 
world,  the  city  of  light  and  the  city  uf  darkness.  The  city 
"flight  is  taught  by  God,  by  means  of  tradition  and  con- 
science, for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to  the  knowledge 
and  imitation  of  God  ;  the  city  uf  darkness  is  taught  by 
the  Devil,  by  the  degradation  of  tradition  and  of  con- 
science, and  by  reasoning,  in  order  to  lead  men  to  atheism, 
that  is  to  say,  to  ignorance  of  God,  and  to  the  negation 
of  good  and  evil.  But  Tieither  by  degrading  tradition 
and  conscience,  nor  by  reasoning,  will  the  city  of  dark- 
ness ever  prevail  against  the  city  of  light,  and  efface  from, 
the  world  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  and  the  distinction  of 
good  and  evil.  Every  man  is  born,  then,  in  light  and  in 
tiood  to  a  certain  degree.  If  he  desire  to  be  saved  he 
must  practice  truth  to  the  degree  to  which  he  knows  it — 
must  rise  to  the  higher  degree,  and  towards  perfect  truth, 
as  much  as  he  can — and  in  that  way  he  will  attain  the 
love  which  brings  salvation  by  the  ordinary  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, should  he  have  known  and  practiced  perfect  trnth. 
or  by  the  extraordinary  ways  of  Providence  should  he,  in 
spite  of  himself,  have  been  hindered  from  knowing  and 
practicing  perfect  truth.  That  being  the  case,  gentle- 
men, your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands ;  God  has  not 
been  wanting  towards  men,  man  has  failed  in  his  duty 
to  G.id. 


SIXTH    CONFERENCE. 


OF  THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  WITH  THE  TEMPORAL 

ORDER. 

My  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

When  the  Oatholic  Charch  came  to  establish  herself  in 
the  Roman  Empire  she  found  there  only  one  authority, 
the  civil  aiithority.  The  emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  re- 
public, had  added  to  their  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus 
that  of  Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  the  Church,  in  establish- 
rag  herself,  had  no  less  pretension  than  this :  to  take  away 
from  them  that  title  of  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  to  ra"se  up, 
by  the  side  of  the  civil  power,  a  power  purely  spiritual. 
This  she  accomplished  ;  and,  from  that  time,  these  two 
powers  have  marched  side  by  side,  sometimes  supporting 
each  other,  sometimes  struggling  against  each  other,  at 
others  reposing  to  recover  strength. 

But  by  what  right  did  the  Church  thus  divide  the  power 
of  the  Caesars,  sever  in  two  the  throne  of  the  emperors, 
and  place  the  apostolic  by  the  side  of  the  imperial  throne  ? 
When  a  temporal  throne  enters  into  this  basilic,  by  what 
riglit  does  the  episcopal  throne  maintain  its  place  ?  Here 
is  a  question  wortby  of  the  attention  of  serious  minds ; 
above  all,  after  the  long  combat  in  which  these  two  powers 
have  been  engaged,  after  so  many  prejudices  have  been 
accumulated   against    the    Church,  pivjndici'S  m   strong 
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Cliurch  possesses  is  but  a  concession  of  time,  and  not  of 
eternity.  But,  before  we  examine  by  what  right  the 
power  of  the  Church  has  established  itself,  we  must  under- 
stand the  nature  and  extent  of  that  power,  without  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  appreciate  its  right. 

Now  the  nature  of  a  power  is  determined  by  its  object, 
and  the  object  f  >f  the  power  of  the  Church  is  clearly  shown 
in  these  celebrated  words  :  "C'o  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations  /  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Teaching  them  to 
observe  whatsoever  I  have  commMnded  youP '  Teach 
truth,  diffuse  grace,  lead  to  the  practice  of  virtue;  truth, 
an  invisible  and  spiritual  thing,  of  which  here  below,  in 
the  realities  which  surround  us,  we  have  bnt  a  faint  idea ; 
trrace,  also  invisible  and  spiritual  in  its  nature ;  virtue, 
virtus,  that  which  makes  the  man,  the  vir,  a  thing  equally 
invisible  and  spiritual,  although  it  manifests  itself  by  ex- 
ternal acts,  because  its  principle  and  source  lie  in  the  hid- 
den abyss  of  conscience.  Truth,  grace,  and  virtue — this 
is  the  three-fold  object  of  the  power  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  extent  of  that  power,  it  depends  upon  its  ac- 
tion ;  for  the  action  which  a  power  exercises  around  itself 
is  the  measure  of  its  extent.  And  that  action  itself,  in  its 
form  and  extent,  is  determined  by  the  means  which  the 
power  is  obliged  to  employ  for  the  attainment  of  its  object, 
l^^^ow  the  Church,  charged  with  the  propagation  of  truth, 
grace,  and  virtue,  can  accomplish  that  mission  only  by  tho 
employment  of  five  means.  Truth  requires  the  free  preach- 
itig  of  the  divine  word ;  grace  is  communicated  to  us  by 
the  free  oblation  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  free  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments ;  virtue  developes  itself  by  the  free 
practice  of  its  acts ;  and,  in  fine,  nothing  of  this  can  be 
effected  without  a  priesthood  which  unceasingly  makes 
■  St.  Matthew,  ch.  38,  v.  19,  30. 
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trutli  known,  invites  grace,  excites  Ui  virtue,  and  conse- 
quently withont  the  free  perpetuity  of  the  sacerdotal  hie- 
rarchy. The  power  of  the  Church,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  extent  or  its  action,  for  they  are  the  same  thing, 
consists,  then,  in  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  free 
oblation  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  free  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  in  the  free  practice  of  virtue  and  in  the  free 
perpetuity  of  her  hierarchy. 

The  Church  thus  reaches  two  orders,  the  one  internal, 
the  other  external.  By  the  first,  the  interior  order,  she  is 
in  contact  with  that  which  is  higher  than  man  ;  she  derives 
her  strength  from  grace.  By  the  second,  the  exterior  or- 
der, she  is  in  contact  with  that  which  is  human,  she 
derives  her  strength  from  freedom  of  action.  And  thus, 
when  we  are  asked  by  what  right  the  Church  has  taken 
away  a  part  of  the  power  of  the  Caesars,  it  is  as  if  we  were 
asked  by  what  right  Christian  liberty  is  established.  For 
the  Church  has  not  taken  from  the  Caesars  the  internal  and 
divine  power  of  grace — they  did  not  possess  it ;  her  only 
quarrels  with  them  have  been  about  the  external  power, 
which  is  that  of  liberty.  Consequently,  between  Caesar 
and  the  Church  the  question  is  reduced  to  this :  "  By 
what  right  is  Christian  liberty  established  ?  " 

I  answer,  first,  by  divine  right.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  by 
a  grant  of  princes  that  it  has  been  given  to  us  to  teach  the 
world.  It  was  not  the  Caesars,  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  said 
to  us,  "  Go,  and  teach  all  nations."  It  was  not  the  Caesars, 
but  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  to  us,  ^'- Remit  sins  ;  whatever 
ye  shall  hind  on  earth  shall  he  bound  in  hea/ven."  It  was 
not  the  Cassars,  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  to  us,  '•'Crudfy 
your  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts."  It  was  not  the 
Caesars,  but  Jesus  Clirist,  who  said  to  us,  '■'•Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Consequently,  we  do  not  derive  our  liberty 
from  the  Caesars,  we  deiive  it  from  God,  and  we  shall 
keep  it  because  it  comes  from  Him.     Princes  might  com- 
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bine  togethei-  to  combat  the  prerogative.-  of  the  Cliurch, 
call  thein  by  opprobrious  names  in  order  tu  make  tliem 
odious,  say  that  it  is  an  exorbitant  power,  which  ruins 
states  ;  we  shall  let  them  do  so,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
preach  truth,  to  remit  sins,  to  combat  s'ice.  to  communicate 
the  spirit  of  God.  If  they  drive  us  into  exile,  we  shall  do 
so  in  exile ;  if  they  cast  us  into  prisons,  we  shall  do  so  in 
prisons ;  if  they  enchain  us  in  mines,  we  shall  do  so 
tliere ;  if  they  drive  us  from  one  kingdom,  we  shall  pass 
into  another.  It  was  said  to  us  that,  even  to  the  day 
wiien  each  will  be  called  to  give  an  acc-ount  of  his  deeds, 
we  shall  not  exhaust  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  if 
we  are  pursued  on  all  sides,  if  the  power  of  Antichrist 
should  spread  itself  river  the  whole  surface  of  the  world, 
then,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cimrch,  we  shall  fly 
into  tombs  and  catecombs.  And  if  at  last  we  are  pursued 
even  there,  if  they  make  us  mount  their  scaffolds,  in  every 
noble  heart  of  man  we  shall  find  a  last  asylum,  because 
we  shall  not  have  despaired  of  the  truth,  the  justice,  and 
the  liberty  of  mankind. 

I  say  the  lilierty  of  mankind,  for  to  win  no  has  Christian 
liberty  been  given?  To  whom  has  Jesnr,  Christ  transmit- 
ted it  in  patrimony  with  his  blood  ?  To  all ;  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  the  wretched.  We  hear 
everj'  day  of  new  theories  of  civilization,  of  agrarian  laws, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  but  this  is  their  heritage  I 
You  have  knowledge,  renown,  the  pomps,  the  honors  and 
joys  of  this  world.  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  this 
to  all,  it  mattei-s  little;  but  he  has  given  his  word  to  all. 
"Would  you  deprive  those  who  have  nothing  of  the  right 
of  hearing  it  ?  Would  yon  deprive  them  of  these  declara- 
tions :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  !  Blessed  are  they  who 
vjeep  V  Beware,  in  depriving  others,  that  yi m  do  not  also 
■'eiiriveyoui-selvesof  them  !  Sooner  or  later  the  world  will 
fail  A-on,  ;ind  tlicn  you  will  be  irlad  to  find  the  liberty  of 
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the  cross.  The  cross  is  the  sceptre  of  the  poor;  it  is  also 
the  last  which  the  hands  of  kings  bear.  Respect  it  for 
others  in  pity  to  yourselves. 

I  say,  then,  that  Christian  liberty,  which  constitutes  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  its  exterior  relations,  comes  from 
Grod,  and  that  it  is  the  patrimony  of  mankind.  I  add  that 
it  is  the  natural  right  ;  because  it  is  but  the  means  of  pro- 
pagating truth,  grace,  and  virtue,  three  things  of  which 
man  cannot  be  deprived,  and  whicii  are  essentially  free  in 
face  of  all  human  power. 

To  commence  with  truth.  It  is,  iii  fact,  a  thing  which 
appertains  to  no  one,  which  no  sovereign  can  claim  as  his 
exclusive  right.  Truth  is  for  all,  and  there  are  no  rights 
against  it,  being,  as  it  is,  the  source  of  all  riglit.  What 
right  can  men  have  against  truth?  That  of  liindering 
it  from  being  known  ?  But  that  right  would  imply 
the  negation  of  all  justice  ;  for  truth  is  the  right  of  all, 
for  this  one  reason,  that  man  is  an  intelligent  being. 
Without  doubt,  truth  is  expressed  and  transmitted  by 
language ;  but  language,  when  it  only  expresses  truth, 
confounds  itself  with  truth  ;  it  is  only  truth  commiinieated 
— that  is  to  sav,  truth  exercising  its  right  to  make  itself 
known.  Would  you  say  that  truth  has  the  right  to  be 
known,  that  there  are  no  rights  against  it,  but  that  princes 
have  the  right  of  discerning  that  which  is  truth  and  that 
which  is  error  ?  Even  should  this  right  appertain  to  the 
civil  power  it  would  be  fruitless  against  the  Church,  who 
is  truth  and  the  depositary  of  truth ;  but  there  is  much 
wanting  before  it  can  be  said,  in  an  absoUite  manner,  that 
ttie  right  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  error  be- 
longs to  the  civil  power.  That  power  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  are  not  infallible,  and  who 
are  only  able  to  declare  that  such  a  thing  appears  to  them 
to  be  true  or  false,  that  such  a  thing  appears  useful  or 
lirejudicial  to  the  State,  without  their  possessing  the  right 
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tif  .^^ivinj;  an  obligatory  judgment  between  trnth  and  error 
No  one  can  be  held  in  conscience  to  believe  that  which 
tlie  civil  powir  believes,  and  consequently  the  right  of 
discerning  trnth  and  error  does  not  appertain  to  it;  for, 
if  this  right  appertained  to  it,  each  citizen  wonld  be  obliged 
in  conscience  to  adhei-e  to  its  declared  decisions.  Who 
would  not  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  human  power  advertis- 
ing on  the  doors  of  Notre  Dame  what  is  truth  to-day, 
and,  this  evening,  what  is  to  be  trnth  to-morrow?  It  is 
true,  princes  have  attempted  this  more  than  once  ;  but  if 
others  were  weak  enough  to  submit  to  that  abject  servi- 
tude, the  Church  always  resisted  it  at  the  price  of  her 
blood,  and  has  opposed  to  an  ambition  as  ridiculous  as  it 
is  disastrous  on  the  part  of  kings  the  double  safeguard  of 
profound  contempt  and  profound  respect. 

Grace,  like  truth,  is  of  itself  free.  For  what  is  grace  ? 
It  is  an  action  of  God  upon  man.  How  should  man  have 
the  right  to  hinder  this  action  ?  It  is  true  that  grace  is 
conferred  by  perceptible  signs,  but  these  signs,  like  laJi- 
gnage  with  regard  to  truth,  are  only  the  expression  of 
grace — grace  communicating  itself  in  a  certain  way.  In 
consequence,  the  sacraments  and  grace  are  indivisible  ;  thf 
one  cannot  be  attacked'  without  the  other.  We  will  not 
do  the  injustice  to  the  temporal  power,  when,  at  a  time 
not  far  removed  from  us,  they  sent  their  officers  into  our 
temples  to  seize  by  arrest  the  sacred  hosts — the  body  of  the 
living  God — we  will  not  do  them  the  injustice  to  believe 
that  their  anger  was  raised  against  nothing  but  a  little 
bread.  They  did  not  attack  these  perceptible  things,  but 
the  power  which  lay  hidden  in  them.  And  what  is  that 
strength,  if  it  is  not  that  which  is  imparted  to  us  by  faith, 
■which  results  from  the  action  of  God  upon  us  ?  If  it  were 
not  God  which  I  bear  to  the  altar,  if  it  were  only  bread, 
you  would  not  need  so  many  battalions  to  snatch  it  from 
my  hands. 
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Tliere  remains  virtue.  And  it  is  here,  above  all,  thai 
tiie  light  is  striking ;  for  what  rights  can  men  have  against 
virtue?  Man  is  born  for  good  ;  it  is  more  than  his  right, 
it  is  liis  duty.  Are  there  an}'  rights  against  dutj'  ?  I  de- 
termine to  be  humble,  meek,  chaste;  who  has  any  rights 
against  humilitj',  meekness,  and  chastity  ?  I  determine 
to  quit  the  garments  of  the  rich,  and  put  on,  from  love, 
those  of  the  poor ;  who  has  any  rights  against  a  decent 
and  fraternal  vestment?  I  determine  to  sell  my  patri- 
mony and  distribute  it  among  the  suffering  members  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  humanity ;  who  has  any  right  to  put 
guards  against  a  heart  which  opens  itself,  and  to  proscribe 
charity  ?  Ah  !  if,  when  we  first  came  to  announce  the 
Gospel,  men  had  been  able  to  say  that  we  were  incendi- 
aries, that  we  troubled  the  empire  and  wished  to  over- 
throw it,  the  civil  power  would  have  been  justified  in 
guarding  itself  against  us.  But  "  Go  into  your  prisons," 
said  Tertullian,  "  and  see  if  you  can  find  there  one  single 
Christian  accused  of  crime.  Those  whom  you  retain 
there  are  accused  of  but  one  thing — of  bearing  the  name 
of  Christians.  And  what  do  you  ask  of  them  as  the  price 
of  their  liberty?  To  take  between  their  fingers  a  little 
incense  and  throw  it  before  a  statue.  It  is  not  then,"  con- 
tinued he,  "because  of  their  vices  that  you  accuse  them, 
but  because  of  their  virtues."  Let  us  be  candid,  gentlemen. 
We  can  dispute  about  truth — here  below  it  is  given  up  to 
the  disputations  of  men — but  never  about  virtue.  Virtue 
shines  with  a  lustre  which  leaves  no  hold  to  injustice  and 
tyranny ;  and  although  Christianity  may  not  be  free  on 
the  score  of  truth,  it  must  be  on  that  of  virtue. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  not  only  is  the  power  of  the  Church 
founded  on  divine  right,  not  only  is  it  legitimate  by  vir- 
tue of  natural  right,  but  it  is  no  other  thing,  in  last  analy- 
sis, than  the  actual  exercise  of  human  liberty.  Whoever 
attacks  the  Church  attacks  our  liberty.  I  do  not  say  our 
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political  and  civil  liberty,  but  mir  mural  liberty,  that 
which  makes  us  men.  As  an  intellectual  being,  man  has 
a  right  to  know  and  tn  communicate  truth  ;  as  a  moral 
being,  he  has  a  right  to  practice  triitli,  and  to  teach  it  to 
othere  ;  as  a  religious  being,  he  has  a  right  to  communicate 
with  God,  and  to  receive  his  inspirations  and  his  gifts.  Lib- 
erty of  truth,  liberty  of  grace,  liberty  of  virtue  :  this  is  all 
the  power  of  the  Church,  all  her  right,  and  all  her  ambition. 

Thus,  with  reference  to  the  moral  liberty  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  the  establishment  of  tiie  Church  was  a  be- 
nevolent act.  the  marvel  of  which  is  more  than  ever  visi- 
ble. Formerly  the  civil  power  not  only  regulated  the  in- 
terests of  life,  of  security,  of  pi'operty,  of  honor,  and  na- 
tional independence,  but  also  moral  and  religious  affairs, 
and  that  accumulation  of  powers,  without  being  useful  to 
religion  and  morality,  which  had  fallen  into  frightful  ex- 
cesses, rendered  despotism  more  deeply  seated  and  more 
indestructible.  By  the  establishment  of  the  Church  the 
civil  power  has  lost  the  govurnment  of  human  opinions, 
and  is  no  longer  master  of  the  divine  laws.  Religion  sub- 
sists of  itself,  of  its  native,  independent  vigor,  counterbal- 
ancing by  its  influence  all  the  exorbitant  influences  which 
would  tend  to  prevail  over  and  oppress  the  nations.  The 
action  exercised  in  this  regard  by  the  Church  in  society 
has  so  much  influenced  customs  and  morals  that  men 
have  even  attributed  the  rights  of  truth- to  error,  and  that 
all  sects  have  aspired  to  the  same  liberty  as  that  conquered 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  We  no  longer  conceive  the  civil 
power  exercising  religious  power  in  its  name ;  and  it  is 
not  the  least  dishonor  of  Protestantism  that  it  has  made 
of  the  prince  the  exterior  chief  of  Christianity  in  the  di- 
vers Protestant  nations. 

But,  do  you  say,  if  the  establishment  of  the  spiritual 
power  in  the  world  has  caused  a  development  favorable 
to  the  dignity  and  to  the  moral  liberty  of  man,  has  it  not 
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introduced  a  principle  of  dangerous  anarchy  into  civil 
commnnities  ?  Instead  of  the  unity  of  power  which 
maintained  social  order,  there  will  be  henceforth  in  each 
Catholic  State  two  powers  having  the  same  subjects.  If 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  had  never  yet  disagreed 
about  their  rights  and  privileges,  perhaps  that  state  of 
things  would  be  tolerable.  But  everybody  knows  that, 
although  there  are  some  things  evidently  spiritual,  and 
others  evidently  temporal,  there  are  many  of  a  mixed  and 
obscure  Mnd  which  are  a  source  of  constant  and  perpetual 
contestation  between  the  two  powers.  History  is  full  of 
these  examples.  Sometimes  the  Church,  sometimes  the 
Empire,  has  been  victorious  ;  blood}'  quarrels  have  stained 
the  annals  of  the  Church  and  of  nations.  By  what  means 
can  these  questions  be  peaceably  settled  when  they  arise  ? 
Who  is  to  be  judge  between  the  two  parties,  since  they 
are  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  have  no  common 
superior  ?  War,  in  such  cases,  decides  between  temporal 
sovereigns.  Is  war  also  to  decide  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  civil  powers  ?  If  it  be  war,  the  Church  is  not, 
then,  founded  upon  the  sole' strength  of  divine  grace  and 
persuasion,  and  the  Catholic  States  would  be  menaced 
with  perpetual  civil  war.  If  it  be  not  war,  what  is  to  de- 
cide these  contestations  ? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  first  remark  that  contest  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  humanity  ;  that  good  and  evil,  flesh  and  spirit, 
kingdoms  against  kingdoms,  ideas  against  ideas,  are  in  a 
state  of  permanent  combat,  and  that  order  springs  from 
this  combat.  Order  is  no  other  thing  than  the  assemblage 
of  many  elements  ;  and  the  more  harmony  is  composed  of 
partial  discords,  the  more  its  power  is  manifested.  Let  ua 
not  wonder,  then,  that  God  established  a  kind  of  dualism 
in  society.  No  power  is  limited  but  by  another  power  ; 
and  that  which  is  so  admirable  is,  that  the  spiritual  power, 
in  limiting  the  civil  power,  strengthens  it  on  an  immovable 
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basis.  Princes  have  never  lived  longer,  have  never  enjoy 
ed  more  the  love  of  the  nations  which  they  governed,  tiiac 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Church;  and  in  proportion 
as  we  see  the  Church  strengthen  herself  in  a  State,  we  see 
also  the  civil  power  more  respected,  as  we  see  it  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  Chnrch  loses  her  influence.  The 
fact  admits  of  no  reply.  God,  in  establishing  the  Church, 
has  not  only  labored  for  human  liberty,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  human  authority.  We  may  say  of  her  what 
Tacitus  said  of  Nerva,  that  she  has  reconciled  liberty  and 
the  command.  If  you  seek  to  know  why,  you  will  lind 
that  tlie  real  business  of  the  Church  is  to  cause  all  rights  to 
be  respected,  by  making  truth  known  and  causing  it  to  be 
respected,  and  that,  in  consequence,  all  rights,  those  of  the 
sovereign  and  those  of  the  people,  have  in  her  a  supporter. 
As  to  the  questions  which  arise  between  the  two  powere 
on  peculiar  matters,  let  us  firet  observe  tliat  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  Church  are  as  clear  as  the  day ;  that, 
on  mixed  questions,  the  two  powers  have  the  means  of 
agreeing  by  concordats,  and  by  making  reciprocal  con- 
cessions ;  that  the  Ciinrch,  having  no  armed  force  at  her 
disposition,  can  never  violently  establish  an  injustice. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  the  great  privilege  of  the  Church  in 
this  world — she  can  do  no  injustice  by  force  of  arms.  If 
she  acts,  it  is  always  with  the  consent  of  nations  or  sover- 
eigns, under  the  protection  of  liberty  or  public  law.  I 
admit  that  the  civil  power  has  the  chance  of  misusing  its 
force  against  the  Church,  but  the  Church  would  only  op- 
pose to  it  two  means  of  defence,  martyrdom  and  God  : 
martyrdom,  in  choosing  rather  to  suffer  death  than  do  any 
thing  against  the  lights  accorded  by  God  to  his  Church, 
and,  next,  God  himself,  who  is  her  founder,  her  guide,  the 
instructor  of  her  weakness  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  who 
has  promised  not  to  abandon  her.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  this  in  history,  and  we  might  produce  recent 
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examples  which  are  present  to  all  minds.  "What  was  Pius 
VII.  ac^ainst  Napoleon  2  Notwithstanding,  Pius  VII. 
struggled  with  the  master  of  the  world  by  the  single  pow- 
er of  his  conscience,  and  he  vanquished,  without  arms,  the 
man  of  armies. 

"When  you  ask  who  is  to  be  judge  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  civil  powers,  you  forget  that  there  exists  a  God 
who  governs  the  world,  and  you  ask  for  a  solution  which, 
if  it  were  visibly  possible  without  divine  intervention, 
would  drive  God  from  the  general  government  of  human 
affairs.  God  is  necessary  ;  he  is  the  focus  to  which  every- 
thing merges,  and  he  manifests  his  action  by  events  which 
change  the  appearance  of  centuries,  which  possess  a  pecu- 
liar character  of  unforeseen  power,  by  which  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  them. 

No  cause,  then,  of  suspicion  and  hatred  exists  against 
the  Church,  in  consequence  of  her  definitive  establish- 
ment in  the  midst  of  society,  of  space,  and  time.  She  has 
received  all,  usurped  nothing,  and  blessed  everything;  she 
has  received  her,  rights  from  God  and  nature.  She  has 
neither  usurped  truth,  which  is  for  all ;  nor  grace,  which 
belongs  only  to  God  ;  nor  virtue,  which  is  the  common 
duty ;  she  has  blessed  liberty  by  the  u?e  which  she  has 
made  of  it,  and  authority  in  permitting  it  to  share  her  own 
crown.  Yet  she  has  never  ceased  to  suffer  persecution, 
notwithstanding  the  splendor  of  her  legitimacy,  and  of 
her  good  deeds.  How  can  this  thing  be  ?  "What  breeze 
bears  to  her  from  each  age  the  noise  of  outrage  ?  I  will 
tell  you,  gentlemen.  Two  spirits  pursue  the  Church,  and 
will  pursue  her  always :  the  spirit  of  domination  and  the 
spirit  of  license.  The  spirit  of  domination  could  not  en- 
dure the  liberty  which  the  Church  enjoys,  and  the  spirit 
of  license  abhors  the  truth,  grace,  and  virtue  of  which  the 
Church  is  the  indefatigable  apostle  and  the,  heroic  prop. 
The  spirit  of  domination  drives  nations  into  ancient  or 
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modern  Protestantism  in  order  to  become  the  sole  master 
of  the  community  ;  the  spirit  of  license  drives  them  into 
yet  wider  revolt,  in  order  to  emancipate  pride  and  Inst 
wounded  by  the  mystery  of  the  cross.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Church  should  yield  under  the  double  eflFort  which 
tends  to  the  same  end,  and  which  leagues  mankind  against 
her  by  these  two  extremities,  by  the  throne  and  by  the 
people.  But,  O  depths  of  the  ways  of  God  !  the  spirit  of 
domination  hates  the  spirit  of  license,  and  the  spirit  of 
license  hates  the  spirit  of  domination.  When  both  of 
them  rushed  with  increased  eagerness  upon  the  Church, 
and  already  rejoiced  at  her  ruin,  they  met  suddenly  face 
to  face,  and  rushed  against  each  othei'.  A  blind  fury  pre- 
cipitates them  one  upon  the  other ;  they  want  each  to 
reap  alone  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  and  their  reciprocal 
hate  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  their  prey.  From 
time  to  time  they  pause  and  regard  each  other  with  as- 
tonishment, they  feel  that  they  want  to  be  united  to  destroy 
their  victim,  they  seek  for  themselves  ties  of  kindred. 
The  spirit  of  domination  says  to  itself,  "  Am  I  not  the 
father  of  license  ?"  xVnd  the  spirit  of  license  says  to  itself, 
"Am  I  not  the  father  of  domination?"  Yain  efforts! 
They  hate  the  Church  well  enough  to  be  willing  to  league 
themselves  together  against  her,  but  they  hate  each  other 
too  well  fur  any  other  hate  to  serve  them  as  a  bond  of  union. 
O  justice  of  God  !  make  way  for  the  justice  of  God  ! 

In  an  oasis  of  Arabia  a  lamb  was  feeding.  The  roarinc 
of  a  lion  is  heard,  the  king  of  the  desert  appears,  he  is 
about  to  spring  with  one  bound  upon  the  defenceless 
animal  ?  but  lo  !  another,  moved  by  the  same  hunger, 
leaps  from  the  other  side  of  the  desert.  Tliey  regard  each 
other,  they  struggle,  they  tear  each  other,  whilst  the  lamb, 
safe  and  sound,  feeds  quietly  beside  their  rage.  The  two 
lions  are  the  world  ;  the  lamb  is  the  Church  :  the  world 
is  divifleil.  the  Chnrch  is  one. 


SEVENTH  CONFERENCE. 


of  the  coercive  power  of  the  church. 

My  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

No  power  can  be  conceived  without  sovereignty — that 
is  to  say,  without  being  independent  of  those  whom  it 
governs.  A  power  which  would  be  dependent  upon  those 
whom  it  governs  could  never  be  a  power,  but  a  servitude. 
The  spiritual  power  has,  then,  necessarily  received  a  spir- 
itual sovereignty,  and  it  was  given  to  it  in  that  celebrated 
text,  "  Whatsoever  you  shall  hind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
also  in  heaven,  a/nd  whatsoever  you  shall  loose  on  earth 
sJiall  be  loosed  also  in  heamen}  "  This  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  in  the  spiritual  order  is  no  other  thing  than 
the  right  of  governing  in  full  independence,  the  divine 
things  of  which  the  trust  has  been  confided  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  was  not  sent  to  men  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  mis- 
tress ;  she  was  not  sent  to  dispense  the  word,  and  grace, 
and  all  the  designs  of  her  ministration,  as  they  wished  it, 
but  to  distribute  them  with  wisdom  and  justice,  to  admit 
those  whom  she  considers  worthy  to  participation  in  them, 
to  reject  those  whom  she  considers  unworthy  ;  otherwise 
she  would  act  blindly,  and  would  lose  souls  instead  of 
saving  them.     We  purpose,  then,  gentlemen,  to  examine 

•  St.  Matthew,  ch.  18,  v.  18. 


to-day  the  coercive  power  of  the  Church,  or  hor  power  of 
binding  and  loosing,  which  reduces  itself  to  the  right  of 
imposing  penances  in  the  conscience,  and  the  right  ot 
excommunication  in  its  external  jurisdiction. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  all  evil  engenders 
misery  for  the  person  who  commits  it,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  This 
misery  is  tlie  penalty.  But  as  the  object  of  penalty  is  not 
a  sterile  vengeance,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  guilty  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  reparation  of 
evil,  it  follows  that  every  penalty  in  the  present  state  is  a 
mixture  of  justice  and  mercy.  Where  there  is  only  justice, 
the  guilty  person  is  sacrificed  ;  where  there  is  only  mercy, 
good  is  compromised.  That  established,  we  recognize  on 
earth  three  penal  powers — nature,  the  civil  community  and 
the  Church.  Nature  punishes  evil  in  the  body  and  in  the 
Boul :  in  the  body  by  disease,  suffering  and  premature 
death  ;  in  the  soul  by  degrading  it,  and  taking  away  from 
it  all  its  purity,  sensibility  and  holiness.  There  is  no 
mercy :  nature  causes  its  avenging  sting  to  be  felt  to 
its  very  extremity.  "When  it  has  branded  a  man  it  rarely 
permits  him  ever  to  rise  again.  If  I  consider  the  civil 
community,  even  there  I  find  mercy  absent.  Nature 
disgraces,  society  dishonors ;  for  wherever  the  penalty 
is  public,  dishonor  is  inevitable  ;  and  wherever  dishonor 
punishes,  mercy  does  not  appear.  Neither  nature,  then, 
nor  society  possesses  a  perfect  penalty — a  penalty  which 
wounds  and  heals,  which  punishes  and  reconciles,  which 
strikes  whilst  loving,  and  humbles  but  to  raise  up  again. 
Nature  bears  the  inexorable  sword  of  sorrow  and  death, 
society  has  its  axe  and  its  executioners ;  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  knows  the  vase  in  which  the  unction  of 
mercy  and  the  honor  of  repentance  lie  hidden.  This 
mysterious  aroma  was  confided  to  the  Church ;  she  alone 
possesses  the  secret  of  punishments  which  reinstate  the 
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olfender,  and  it  is  not  tlie  least  among  the  evidences  of  the 
divinity  of  her  institution. 

The  most  important  of  the  divine  penalties  with  which 
the  Church  is  armed  is  confession,  voluntary  confession. 
And  in  that  penalty  there  is  justice;  for  if  you  have  had 
the  courage  to  commit  tlie  fault,  why  not  do  so  before  the 
world  ?  If  you  have  not  been  afraid  of  doing  evil  before 
your  own  heart,  why  not  do  so  before  the  whole  human 
family  ?  And  yet  this  justice  is  merciful ;  for  it  is  not  to 
the  world,  to  a  severe  and  corrupt  world,  that  you  are 
directed  to  avow  your  faults,  but  to  a  single  man,  in  the 
most  profound  secret ;  to  a  man  humble  and  meek,  subject 
to  temptation  like  his  brethren,  but  purified  by  victory  ; 
and  that  avowal  humbles  without  dishonoring  you,  touches 
rather  than  strikes  you,  reconciles  you  to  yourself  and  to 
God :  to  yourself  by  the  good  which  you  feel  living  in 
your  heart,  to  God  by  the  pardon  which  he  grants  to  you. 
When  Protestants  abolished  confession,  when  they  sent 
men  to  confess  to  God,  what  did  they  do «  They  only  left 
the  soul  alone  with  sin,  and  drove  away  mercy  by  the  fear 
of  justice.  And  when,  gentlemen,  by  a  better  instinct, 
you  occupy  yourselves  about  penitentiary  systems,  are  you 
not  upon  the  traces  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Church  ?  Do 
you  not  seek  to  transform  public  vengeance  into  expiation, 
so  that  the  guilty  might  leave  your  hands  punished  but 
saved,  wounded  by  shame  and  grief  but  brought  back  by 
them  to  the  sense  and  honor  of  virtue?  It  is  your  object, 
and  one  of  your  most  cherished  desires,  one  also  most 
worthy  of  respect;  why,  then,  do  you  despise  the  mystery 
of  expiation  in  the  Church?  Why  do  you  not  perceive 
that  the  work  accomplished  by  her  is  the  very  one  which 
it  is  your  ambition  to  realize  ?  For  you  are  as  yet  only 
making  experiments,  and  what  experiments  they  are! 
You  may  build  very  ingenious  prisons,  you  may  stifle  a 
man  well  between  four  walls,  you  may  impose  upon  him 
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many  privations  which  you  do  not  consider  to  be  tortures 
because  they  do  not  shed  blood  ;  but,  whatever  you  may 
do,  you  will  always  dishonor  man,  and  you  will  find  the 
road  to  his  heart  only  to  pour  into  it  more  deeply  the 
poison  of  despair.  Tes,  penitence  is  more  needed  than 
penalties ;  expiation  rather  than  repression ;  rehabilita- 
tion rather  than  death.  Tes,  but  jon  cannot  eflfeot  this. 
Think  that  this  is  accomplished  ;  let  men  come  to  the  feet 
of  the  priest,  and  you  will  do  more  than  with  your  chains, 
your  executioners  and  your  dreams.  Besides,  what  crimes 
do  you  extinguish  with  all  this  penal  preparation  ?  Mur- 
der, theft,  violence.  But  there  exists  an  evil  which 
])ierces  men's  hearts,  which  gnaws  the  peace  of  families, 
which  corrupts  nations,  and  delivers  them  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  first  cotiqueror  who  comes.  Does 
ntit  this  evil  escape  from  you  ?  We,  with  our  voluntary 
confession,  reach  all  public  as  well  as  secret  crimes ;  we 
reach  them  in  the  thought  that  prepares  them,  on  the 
throne  as  well  as  in  the.  shop  of  the  artizan.  See  these 
princes,  who  are  men  like  ourselves,  more  men  than  we, 
and  on  that  account  more  to  be  pitied.  They  have  their 
vices  surrounded  with  guards  and  honors;  truth  does  not 
reach  them  even  when  men  are  able  to  insult  them,  for  in- 
sult teaches  nothing.  Stand  b}'  a  moment ;  behold  a  poor 
priest,  a  Capucliin,  whose  name  is  unknown  ;  he  ascends 
the  superb  stair?,  lie  enters,  he  penetrates  even  where  con- 
fidential friends  are  not  admitted  ;  he  sits,  and  the  prince, 
kneeling,  says  to  him,  "  Gonfiteor  t'lhi  PaterP  And  to 
whom  does  he  say  that  I  It  is  not  to  a  man,  but  to  the 
whole  of  humanity.  It  is  the  whole  human  kind  which 
seizes  and  compresses  him,  which  says  to  him,  "  Sire,  you 
have  sinned,  yoa  are  not  wortliy  to  draw  near  to  God." 

If  some  one  had  said  to  Augustus,  whilst  he  was  walk- 
ing in  his  gardens  with  Horace  or  Mecsenas,  "  There  is  a 
man  below  with  a  staff  and  wallet,  who  sars  he  is  sent 
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from  God  to  hear  the  confession  of  your  faults ;"  would 
lie  not  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  madman  ?  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  that  folly  has  prevailed  !  And  observe,  I  pray 
you,  that,  on  all  occasions,  in  Christianity  we  find  nothing 
but  follies ;  and  we  justify  these  follies  before  you — you, 
the  elite  of  this  age — and  you  listen  to  them  and  exclaim, 
"  ^Nevertheless  it  is  grand !" 

I  shall  not  stop,  gentlemen,  to  examine  the  other  pe- 
nalties which  the  Church  inflicts  in  the  conscience,  such  as 
prayer,  alms-giving,  privations.  We  should  have  the 
same  remarks  to  make  about  them  as  about  voluntary 
confession ;  a  mixture  of  justice  and  mercy,  they  have  all 
for  their  object  the  destruction  of  the  root  of  pride  and  con- 
cupiscence which  is  within  us.  I  pass,  then,  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  external  jurisdiction,  which  reduce  therri- 
Belves  to  excommunication,  that  is  to  sa}',  to  the  with- 
drawal, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of 
which  the  Church  disposes,  to  partial  or  total  retrench- 
ment from  her  communion.  This  penalty  is  also  of  divine 
right,  that  is  to  say,  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  said 
to  his  disciples  :  "  If  thy  iroth&r  offend  thee,  go  cmd  re- 
prove him  Vet/ween  thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear 
thee  thou  shalt  gain  thy  IrotJier  /  hut  if  he  will  not  hea/r 
thee  talce  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  -mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  stand,  a/nd  if  he 
will  not  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  Church.  And  if  he  will 
not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  he  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and 
the  publican.''^ '  This  penalty,  gentlemen,  is  at  once  just 
and  merciful ;  just,  because  every  community  rests  upon  re- 
ciprocal engagements,  and  because  the  participation  of  its 
rights  requires  the  participation  of  its  duties  ;  mei'cifnl,  be- 
cause without  violence,  and  by  merely  accepting  the  dis- 
positions of  the  guilty  himself,  it  is  capable  of  determining 
the  return  of  the  soul  which  wanders  away  by  its  own  will, 

•  St.  Matthew,  ch.  18,  v.  15,  and  following. 
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without  knowing  suflSciently  well  the  abyss  into  which  it 
is  about  to  fall.  Yet  as  this  regards  the  external  jurisdic- 
tion, the  public  connection  of  the  Church  with  one  of  her 
rebellious  members,  it  is  evidently  rather  severe  than  mild, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  excommniiicatiou  not  only 
as  a  salutary  penalty,  but  also  as  the  exercise  of  exalted 
liberty.  We  have  seen  that  the  spiritual  action  of  the 
Church  was  free ;  she  was  free  to  spread  truth  by  the  word, 
grace  by  the  sacrifice  and  the  sacraments,  virtue  by  all 
the  practices  which  are  its  source  and  confirmation  :  in 
this  consists  her  positive  liberty,  her  liberty  of  acting. 
But  there  is  another  liberty  no  less  necessary  and  precious ; 
this  negative  liberty,  the  liberty  of  not  acting,  without 
which  no  sovereignty  or  even  dignity  is  possible.  Now, 
the  Church  possesses  this  liberty  by  excommunication. 

Without  the  power  of  excommunication  what  should 
we  be?  Slaves.  Whoever  has  not  the  liberty  of  refus- 
ing his  service  is  a  slave  ;  whoever  has  the  liberty  of  re- 
fusing it  is  master  and  lord.  Potentates  must  be  made 
well  to  nndei-stand  tliis;  the  least  among  priests  has  the 
power  to  refuse  to  comm\inicate  with  them.  A  Theodo- 
sius  must  be  made  to  understand  that  he  will  meet  with 
an  Ambrose,  who,  seeing  him  coming  all  covered  with 
blood  from  Thessalonica,  will  wait  for  him  on  the  thres- 
hold and  say  to  him :  You  have  soldiers,  you  have  power  to 
force  the  doors  of  the  temple,  but  if  you  enter  I  shall  go 
out.  The  liberty  of  refusing  to  act  is  the  highest  liberty 
of  the  courageous  man.  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  pos- 
sess it ! 

At  the  time  of  the  discussions  between  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  the  archbishop 
signed  some  articles  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  contrary 
to  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ;  after  having  done  this,  he 
retired,  preceded  by  a  deacon  who  bore  the  cross.  When 
they  reached  the  ante-chamber   the  deacon   placed   the 
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cross  ajrainst  the  wall  and  made  way  tor  the  bishop ;  and 
as  the  bishop  asked  the  i-eason  of  this,  the  deacon  replied, 
"  I  no  longer  bear  the  cross  before  yon,  because  you  have  be- 
trayed the  Church  of  God."  Thomas  a  Becket  wept,  and 
as  soon  as  he  reached  his  liouse  he  retracted  that  which 
he  had  signed.  Well,  gentlemen,  where  lies  the  beauty 
of  this  reply :  "  I  no  longer  carry  the  cross  before  you  ?  " 
What  caused  Thomas  a  Becket,  that  great  man,  to  weep  ? 
What  entitles  the  deacon  to  admiration,  although  his  con- 
duct was  reprehensible  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  ? 
It  is  that  his  expression  was  that  of  a  free  man,  an  honor- 
able man,  and  a  Christian  ;  the  expression  of  a  man  who 
refused  the  wages  of  iniquity,  and  who  became,  by  that 
simple  act  of  abstention,  stronger  and  greater  than  liis 
lord.  His  words  conveyed  this  meaning :  "  You  are  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  you  have  been  chancellor  of 
England,  the  friend  of  the  king  ;  I  am  but  a  poor  deacon  ; 
but  you  have  just  betrayed  the  Church :  I  am  too  great  to 
bear  the  cross  before  you."  'Twas  a  sublime  excommu- 
nication. 

The  more  a  nation  withdraws  itself  from  the  faith,  the 
more  necessary  it  becomes  for  us  to  retain  that  Christian 
pride  which  caused  the  Mussulraen  to  say,  when  speaking 
of  St.  Louis :  "  We  have  never  seen  so  proud  a  Christian." 
The  more  the  Church  is  insulted,  the  more  it  is  requisite 
for  her,  like  a  man  of  honor,  to  cleave  iirmly  to  her  lib- 
erty. At  Eome,  they  say,  when  a  man  takes  away  his 
life  by  suicide,  he  is  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  is  not  re- 
fused the  ceremonies  of  Christian  burial.  This  is  possi- 
ble at  Kome,  where  Christianity  reignsjn  all  its  splendor  ; 
here  we  cannot  do  so.  It  is  necessary  to  be  tolerant,  but 
not  tolerant  to  the  point  of  ignominy.  And  remark  well, 
my  friends,  that  the  liberty  of  not  acting  is  yet  stronger 
than  the  liberty  of  acting.  A  man  speaks,  men  can  cut 
out  his  tongue ;  he  lifts  his  hands  towards  henven,  they 
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(•ii!i  cut  tliein  down  ;  lie  goes  to  adiniiii-tci-  tlie  sacrainents, 
tliey  can  obstruct  liis  path.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
force  him  to  act,  if  lie  will  not  and  ought  not  to  act,  to 
draw  from  him  the  words  of  absolution  or  of  consecration, 
what  can  they  do ?  They  will  kill  him,  perhaps.  But 
there  is  his  trimnph  ;  for  when  a  man  is  dead  he  can  act 
no  longer.  Death  destroys  the  libei-ty  of  acting,  it  conse- 
crates that  of  not  acting. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  t©  dwell  any  longer  on  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  Church,  considered  in  its  purely  spir- 
itual and  internal  nature,  because  nothing  is  more  easy  to 
understand  than  that  no  society  is  without  laws,  and  that 
lie  who  will  not  obey  the  laws  of  society  ought  only  to 
blame  himself  if  that  society  rejects  him  or  imposes  upon 
him  conditions  for  his  restoration.  But  a  graver  question 
here  presents  itself,  which  has  no  doubt  preoccupied  your 
minds  whilst  I  have  spoken  to  you.  You  have  said  to 
yourselves:  The  power  to  bind  and  loose,  kept  within 
purely  spiritual  limits,  without  the  support  of  any  civil 
force,  is  a  thing  quite  natural,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
But  has  not  the  Church  made  use  of  a  material  co-action 
for  compelling  obedience  to  her  laws  '.  Has  slie  not  called 
in  the  civil  power  to  the  help  of  the  spiritual  power? 
Here  lies  the  difficulty.  How  can  the  Church  be  founded 
on  grace  and  persuasion  if  bloody  scaffolds  are  erected  to 
defend  her?  I  am  glad,  my  friends,  to  be  called  upon 
this  ground.  I  will  place  myself  there  frankly,  without 
bending  history  before  the  Gospel  or  the  Gospel  to  his- 
tory. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  the  mate- 
rial sword.  Jesus  Christ  turned  round  to  his  disciples  one 
day  when  they  wished  to  cause  fire  to  descend  from 
heaven  upon  a  city  which  had  rejected  them,  and  said  to 
them  reproachfully  :  -You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you 
are  ;    tlie  Son  of  JLni  came  not  to  destron  sonU  hut  tc 
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save.''^  This  spirit,  gentlemen,  luis  ])orpetuated  itsek'  in 
the  Church,  not  only  whilst  she  was  persecuted,  but  also 
at  the  time  of  her  triumph.  I  will  not  cite  to  you  the 
words  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  St.  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  St. 
Athanasius,  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  or  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom  ;  a  striking  fact  will  say  more.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  eentm-y,  wlien  two  Spanish  bishops  denounced  tlie 
Priscillianites  to  the  magistrate^,  and  caused  many  of  them 
to  lose  tlieir  lives  by  sentence,  tlie  Pope  Sirice,  who  then 
governed  the  universal  Church,  stood  up  against  them; 
St.  Ambrose  separated  them  from  his  communion ;  St. 
Martin  repented  all  his  life  having  only  once  communi- 
cated with  them  ;  at  last  they  were  condemned  in  390  in 
a  council  of  Milan,  and  in  401  in  a  council  of  Turip.  Two 
centuries  after  St.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  as  follows  to 
a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  about  certain  heretics  who 
had  been  maltreated  in  a  sedition  :  '"  It  is  a  Jiew  and  un- 
heard of  predication,  that  of  forcing  faith  by  executions  !  " 
A  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  ordered  that  no  person 
should  be  forced  into  a  profession  of  faith,  which  ought 
to  be  embraced  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion  ;  and  this 
canon  has  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  canon  law. 

It  is,  then,  certain  that  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  does 
not  possess  the  right  of  the  material  sword,  that  she  is 
founded  on  persuasion,  that  faith  should  not  be  forced  by 
violence.  Notwithstanding,  cannot  the  civil  authority, 
which  holds  the  power  of  the  sword,  employ  it  with  vigor, 
not  to  obtain  faith,  which  is  a  fruit  of  grace  and  persuasion, 
but  to  defead  the  Church  from  the  attacks  of  her  enemies, 
and  to  hinder  all  external  manifestation  against  the  faith  ? 
This,  gentlemen,  is  a  new  point  of  view  under  which  we 
must  regard  the  question  before  us. 

In  all  the  ancient  communities  religion  was  considered 
as  a  fundamental  lg,w  of  the  State,  and  whoever  insulted 

'  St.  Luke,  eh.  9,  v.  55  and  56. 
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the  religion  was  punished  as  a  violator  of  the  most  sacred 
]aws  of  the  country.  Now,  had  the  civil  eommnnity  the 
rifflit  to  make  religion  a  fundamental  law  of  the  State? 
Nothing  appears  to  lead  to  a  doubt  of  this,  for  the  civil 
community  is'free  to  establish  any  laws  which  are  not  un- 
just, and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  unjust  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  any  external  act  aginst  the  religion  unani- 
mously practiced  in  a  country.  The  greatest  legislators 
of  antiquity  have  been  of  this  opinion,  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  "  Contrat  Social,"  has 
formally  proved  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  civil  community. 
When  Christianity  was  spreading  itself  in  the  world  after 
Jesus  Christ,  it  found  that  doctrine  there  existing,  which 
was  in  part  the  cause  of  the  long  persecution  which  the 
Church  had  to  suffei\  The  Church,  protected  by  God, 
surmounted  that  obstacle.  The  bonds  which  united 
religion  and  the  State  were  broken,  and  were  only  renewed 
later  in  all  their  strength  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Koman  empire  and  the  confusion  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms.  But  at  last  Christianity  became  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  religion  of  Europe,  and  the  ancient 
unity,  which  made  of  religion  tlie  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  became  re  constituted  of  itself.  Every  external  act 
against  Christianity  was  regarded  as  a  revolt  against  the 
laws.  But  mark  well,  gentlemen,  this  was  a  political 
institution,  and  not  an  institution  of  divine  order.  The 
communities  which  established  that  rule  judged  it  to  be 
useful  to  the  state  of  the  empire,  but  the  Church  could  not 
establish  it  in  virtue  of  her  own  right.  I  am  not  now 
examining  the  merit  of  this  political  institution  ;  I  only 
say  that  it  was  a  political  institution,  and  that,  at  the  very 
least,  it  was  founded  upon  the  examples  of  all  the  nations 
and  all  the  legislators  of  antiquity.  You  have  yet  the 
remains  of  this  even  among  the  Protestant  States.  For  in 
stance,  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  forms  part  of  the  law 
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of  tlie  State  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
law  is  there  maintained,  by  unanimous  consent,  with  a  rigor 
which  we  should  be  tempted  to  accuse,  but  which  is  the 
result  of  the  free  wish  of  the  citizens.  Nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
as  the  institution  of  God,  but  every  one  is  forced  to  respect 
the  external  observance  of  it.  Such  was,  then,  in  the 
jniddle  ages,  the  law  of  European  communities.  That  law 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  will  of  those  who  made  it. 
Religion  is  no  longer  a  fundamental  law  of  our  country  ; 
but,  yet  once  more,  the  country  had  the  right  to  choose 
that  law,  to  impose  it  upon  itself,  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
i-espected. 

Granted,  you  will  answer,  but  the  Church  was  very  glad 
of  it :  the-  Church  consented  to  it,  the  Church  co-operated 
to  effect  it ;  she  accepted  the  beneiit  of  blood  ;  she  joined 
the  spiritttal  sword  to  the  temporal  sword  to  form  with 
them,  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  a  vault  into  which 
the  air  of  liberty  could  not  enter.  Yes,  in  all  conscience 
I  believe  that  the  Church  was  glad  to  be  associated  with 
the  State,  to  create  by  their  united  action  an  empire  in 
which  the  distinction  of  powers  would  lead  but  to  greater 
harmony  and  more  profound  unity.  I  believe  it,  I  say, 
but  witli  the  same  candor  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Truth  is  accused  of  being  intolerant,  and  men  speak 
freely  of  toleration  as  an  appanage  of  error.  l^O'prejudiee 
is  more  widely  spread ;  none  is  more  contradicted  by  history 
and  by  existing  facts.  If  there  be  an  historical  dogma,  it 
is  that  error  is  persecuting,  implacable,  infamous,  and  that 
always,  and  to  as  great  and  enduring  an  extent  as  possible. 
Error  is  Antiochus,  truth  is  the  Maccabees.  "  All  those," 
said  St.  Paul,  "  who  would  live  piously  in  Christ  Jesus 
shall  suffer  persecution." '  And  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
liolocaust  of  truth,  the  supreme  victim  of  error,  said  him- 
•  3  Timothy,  ch.  3,  v.  13. 
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self  to  the  Jews  :  "  Jiehold  I sendto  you propketn,  and  wise 
men,  and  scribes  /  and  some  of  them  you  will  put  to  death 
and  crucify ;  and  some  you  will  scourge  in  your  syna- 
gogues, and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city,  that  upon 
you  may  come  aJl  the  just  hlood  that  hath  ieen  shed  upori 
the  earth,  from  the  hlood  of  Abel  the  just  even  to  the  blood 
of  Zacha/rias  the  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  hiUed  between 
the  temple  and  the  altarP  '  This  piophecj-  was  soou 
accomplished  uot  only  in  Judea  but  in  everv  part  of 
the  world.  Who  persecuted  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era?  Was  it  the  Catholics  or 
their  enemies  ?  Who  pei-secuted  under  the  Eastern  em- 
perors ?  Was  it  not  tlie  Arians,  the  Donatists,  the  Icon- 
oclasts ?  and  you  know  with  what  fury  and  persever- 
ance. The  Church  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  had 
incessantly  to  defend  herself  against  assassinations,  tor- 
tures, conflagration,  prisons,  exile,  and  all  that  she  suf- 
fered from  error.  You  should  read  in  !St.  Augustine  of 
the  atrocities  committed  in  Africa  by  the  Donatists — 
how  they  organized  assassins  and  incendiaries  in  bands, 
mutilating,  taking  out  men's  eyes  and  tilling  them  with 
vinegar  and  hot  lime;  and  yet  St.  Augustine  unceasingly 
implored  the  counts  and  the  tribunes  of  Africa  that  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes  should  never  attack  their 
lives,  because  these  crimes  were  committed  from  hatred  to 
the  Church.  The  sixteenth  century,  with  the  resurrection 
of  error,  witnessed  the  renewal  of  these  dai-k  dramas ;  it 
saw  Protestants  break  our  images,  destroy  our  churches, 
lay  waste  our  tombs,  throw  the  relics  of  our  fathers  to  the 
winds  and  into  the  floods,  slay  our  priests  and  our  recluses, 
and  invent  for  us,  in  free  England,  punishments  of  which 
the  description  alone  is  a  cruel  punishment.  And  now,  that 
ideas  of  toleration  appear  to  be  so  widely  spread,  who  per- 
secutes in  Europe,  who  imprisons,  who  banishes,  who  exiles 

>  St.  Matthew,  ch.  23,  v.  84  and  35. 
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to  Siberia,  wlio  forces  conversions  with  subtlety  and  vio- 
lence? Is  it  the  Church?  Ah !  the  whole  earth  knows ! 
Look  nearer  to  yourselves — in  the  smallest  hamlets  you  will 
see  the  Church  exposed  to  a  harrassing  minority,  which 
deprives  her  as  much  as  possible  of  the  means  of  existence, 
calumniates  her,  and  inevitably  loses  sight  of  the  sense  of 
justice  and  injustice  as  soon  as  her  rights  are  in  question. 
The  combat  between  error  and  truth  is  always  that  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  Cain  constantly  says  to  his  brother :  Come,  let 
us  descend  together  into  the  field  of  liberty  ...  but  it  is 
only  treasonably  to  murder  him  there. 

This  should  not  excite  our  astonishment,  gentlemen. 
"What  is  error  to  do  ?  Error  has  neither  reason  nor  the 
heart,  nor  history,  nor  order,  nor  logic  on  its  side ;  at  each 
step  it  meets  with  invincible  monuments,  with  persuasions 
which  are  immovable,  with  transfigurations  of  the  soul 
which  charm  away  its  disciples.  Yet  once  more,  what  is 
error  to  do  ?  It  can  only  irritate  itself,  and  fall  from  in- 
sanity into  homicide.  The  blood  which  was  upon  Cain  is 
its  sign  ;  they  try  now  to  disguise  it.  A  time  will  come 
when  the  stain  of  it  will  no  longer  be  washed  or  hidden 
from  sight.  For  us,  it  is  true,  tired  of  an  oppression  which 
lasted  ten  centuries,  we  accepted  with  gratitude  the  union 
which  the  city  of  good  men  proposed  to  us;  we  believed 
that  unity  was  a  benefit  to  mankind  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  that  blood  has  been  shed  in  our 
cause,  not  to  make  conversions,  but  by  way  of  reprisal 
and  defence.  It  may  be  regretted,  for  the  exercise  of  a  right 
is  even  sometimes  to  be  regretted,  but  it  remains  always 
that  our  nature,  the  nature  of  truth,  is  peaceful,  patient, 
full  of  tolerance  and  equity,  and  that,  only  after  having 
frequently  endured  martyrdom,  it  has  not  been  denied  to 
it  to  constitute  a  kingdom  in  which  the  temporal  sword 
defended  it  from  the  temporal  sword.  Our  raiment  is  pure, 
gentlemen  ;  it  is  white — it  is  the  raiment  of  truth. 
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I  resume :  truth  and  error  contend  for  the  world.  The 
arm  of  truth  is  persuasion,  that  of  error  is  force.  Man, 
by  his  intelligence,  tends  towards  truth ;  by  his  body  he 
tends  towards  error,  which  is  favorable  to  the  passions. 
Truth  tends,  then,  to  prevail  by  the  intelligence,  and  error 
by  the  corporeal  force.  If  the  civil  community  determines 
to  defend  truth,  that  is  to  say,  to  hinder  violence  from 
troubling  in  its  attempts  at  persuasion,  it  is  fulfilling  its 
duty;  if  it  determines  to  go  further  and  make  truth  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  State,  it  is  only  exercising  its  right. 
Kemark,  my  friends,  the  difference  of  these  two  cases : 
when  the  civil  community  only  protects  truth  or  the  Church 
against  violence,  it  performs  a  duty ;  when  it  makes  of 
truth  its  fundamental  law,  it  exercises  the  right  which  be- 
longs to  all  society — the  right  of  freely  constituting  itself 
under  the  yoke  of  certain  laws.  And  truly,  if  there  be  an 
idea,  great,  powerful,  worthy  of  man,  it  is  that  of  making 
truth  the  fundamental  law.  If  it  were  only  an  Utopia,  it 
would  be  a  beautiful  Utopia.  But  the  human  passions 
which  respected  that  state  of  things  in  antiquity  because 
the  religion  was  then  erroneous,  have  attacked  it  energeti- 
cally in  modern  times  because  the  religion  was  all  purity 
and  holiness  and  truth.  The  passions  have  been  victori- 
ous ;  the  civil  community,  widely  divided,  rests  now  upon 
a  totally  opposite  principle — the  full  and  eutire  liberty  of 
all  religions.  May  this  liberty,  at  least,  not  be  a  vain 
word,  and  may  the  Church  once  obtain  from  error  the 
peaceful  and  full  exercise  of  her  spiritual  rights,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  right  of  persuading  mankind  1  This  is  onr 
brightest  hope  and  onr  most  cherished  desire. 
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OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  GENERAL,  OF  HS 
MATTER  AND  FORM. 

My  LoKD,' 

Gentlemen, 
Time  lias  advanced  a  step,  it  brings  you  back  again 
before  that  pulpit  which  you  have  surrounded  with  so  much 
assiduity.  May  it  have  preserved  in  your  memory  the 
truths  which  we  have  declared  to  you  !  May  it,  at  least, 
have  left  existing  some  traces  of  them  !  K  God  has  con- 
ferred this  grace  upon  us — upon  you,  upon  myself,  upon  the 
Church — ^you  will  remember  that  we  exposed  to  you  the 
necessity  of  a  teaching  Church,  its  distinctive  character, 
its  constitution,  its  moral  and  infallible  authority,  its  con- 
nection with  the  temporal  order,  and  its  coercive  power. 
But  that  Church  thus  known  to  you  necessarily  possesses 
a  form  of  doctrine;  for  if  she  did  not,  whence  would  arise 
the  necessity  of  her  teaching  ?  The  doctrine  which  she 
possesses  is  unknown  to  the  world,  for  if  the  world  possessed 
it  what  need  would  tliere  be  of  a  Church  to  teach  it  to  tlie 
world?  The  Church,  then,  has  a  form  of  doctrine  which 
is  her  own,  which  belongs  to  her  alone,  which  she  possesses 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  knowledge, 
and  of  all  intellectual  power  which  is  not  herself. 
>  Monseigneur  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
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But  what  is  that  doctrine?  What  is  its  matter,  its 
form?  What  are  its  sources?  These  are  preliminary 
questions  which  it  is  important  to  resolve  before  we  pass 
to  the»exposition  of  the  doctrine  itself.  To  this  we  shall 
consecrate  the  Conferences  of  tl»is  year,  and  from  to-day 
we  shall  ask  oureelves  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  the 
form,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  for  all  doctrine  has 
an  object,  which  we  call  its  matter,  and  a  manner  of  acting 
for  obtaining  that  object,  which  we  call  its  form.  Enter 
with  reverence  into  these  grand  avenues  of  truth ;  the 
sanctuary  will  soon  appear  to  you,  and  already,  although 
at  a  distance,  you  feel  its  presence. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Darkness  determined  to  tempt  the 
pride  of  the  spirit  of  man,  he  sought  for  an  object  which 
might  be  worthy  to  seduce  man,  and  he  said  to  him  : 
"  You  shall  he  as  gods,  hnowing  good  amd  evU."  '  Such 
is,  in  fact,  gentlemen,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  supreme 
object  of  knowledge ;  at  the  foundation  of  all  things,  at 
their  beginning,  their  centre  and  their  end,  the  first  and 
last  question  which  presents  itself  is  a  question  of  good 
and  evil. 

Regard  man  by  the  most  elevated  point  of  his  being, 
by  his  intelligence ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  knowledge 
is  his  greatest  want.  Man  has  not  only,  as  said  Bossuet, 
two  holes  in  his  head  for  perceiving  external  things,  he 
has  within  him  I  know  not  what  abyss  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  emanation  of  truth.  The  intelligence  is  a 
profound  depth  which  truth  should  fill.  It  enters  there, 
in  fact,  but  it  is  imperfect,  obscure,  contested,  a  grievous 
mixture  of  darkness  and  light.  The  Scripture  beauti- 
fully says :  "'  l%e  light  shineth  in  darkness  and  the  dark- 
ness  comprehendeth  it  not."  '  When  the  dawn  appears 
upon  the  world,  night  vanishes  before  it :  but  even  when 
the  dawn  of  truth  appears  in  the  intelligence,  the  dark- 
'  Oenesis,  ch.  8,  T.  5.  «  Saint  John,  ch.  1,  ▼.  5. 
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Hess  does  not  vanish,  it  resists,  it  desires  to  divide  the 
dominion.     A  poet  has  said : 

The  sovereign  power  is  not  divided. 
It  is  not  true ;  for  tlie  most  exalted  throne  is  that  of  the  in- 
telligence, and  darkness  occupies  it  with  light ;  each  keeps 
its  sceptre  elevated  there,  and  neither  is  ever  more  than 
partially  abased.  This  is  a  great  phenomenon.  "Would  you 
contemplate  the  stars  ?  you  subject  their  motions  to  the 
inflexible  rules  of  calculation,  you  foresee  their  phases  and 
their  return  with  a  precision  which  appears  to  govern  them; 
you  plunge  into  the  shoreless  ocean  of  ether,  and  you  bring 
back  from  its  depths,  even  to  your  eye,  globes  wliich  N^a- 
ture  had  removed  from  your  investigation.  What  a  power 
and  how  worthy  it  is  of  yon,  men  that  you  are,  intellectual 
beings  made  in  the  image  of  God !  But  beyond  ether, 
what  is  there?  What  hand  has  there  distributed,  and 
moves  according  to  immutable  laws,  so  many  bodies  with- 
out liberty  ?  What  is  the  object  of  all  this  spectacle  ?  At 
what  moment  in  eternity  did  the  moving  world  sound  its 
first  hour  ?  At  what  moment  will  it  sound  its  last  ?  Had 
it  a  beginning  ?  Will  it  have  an  end  ?  And  then,  what 
is  ether  ?  What  is  light  ?  What  is  substance  in  itself? 
Questions  precipitate  themselves,  and  our  intelligence  ap- 
pears to  us  like  a  ship  without  masts  or  sails  on  unknown 
waves.  From  thence  it  comes  that  we  wander  unceasingly 
between  two  extremes;  either  we  see  only  illusion  in 
things  and  deny  the  existence  of  any  thing  beyond  them, 
or  we  suspect  the  existence  of  myterious  realities  behind 
them.  When  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  first  of  these 
ideas,  and  deny  truth,  it  elevates  itself  before  us  with  so 
much  power  that  we  cannot,  said  Pascal,  ignore  its  pres- 
ence without  deluding  ourselves.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
look  beyond  the  appearance  and  the  exterior,  we  meet 
with  obscurities  which  seize  us  with  alarm.  So  that  we 
go  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
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sarface,  disconteuted  at  the  same  time  with  darkness  and 
witli  light,  bnt  yet  more  with  light  than  with  darkness, 
because  it  requires  from  us  sacrifices  from  the  heart. 

All  the  sciences,  and  all  doctrines,  tend  to  establish  truth 
and  dissipate  errors  ;  but  how  is  it  that  in  them  errors  are 
fovmd  by  the  side  of  truths  and  with  truths  ?  Why  is  it 
so  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other!  We 
spend  our  lives  at  this  sad  weeding  and  clearing,  that  is  to 
say,  our  intelligence  is  unceasingly  occupied  in  itself,  en- 
deavoring to  deliver  itself  from  evil  and  to  seize  upon 
good.  If  there  were  no  evil  here  all  would  be  sufficiently 
clear,  and  there  would  be  no  questions  :  for  every  question, 
being  a  doubt,  is  an  evil.  And  if  there  were  no  good,  all 
would  be  so  much  in  darkness  that  men  would  not  ever 
dream  of  light ;  nor  would  there  be  any  more  ques- 
tions, for  every  question  is  a  hope.  Now,  we  pass  our 
lives  in  agitating  questions ;  your  presence  here  is  a  ques- 
tion. Whence  comes  this?  Who  will  explain  to  us  this 
astonishing  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  our  minds  ?  Before 
we  occupy  ourselves  about  any  particular  science,  who  will 
impart  to  us  the  general  knowledge  of  truth  and  error  ? 

If  from  the  intelligence  we  descend  into  the  heart  of 
man,  it  seems  that  there  should  be  our  kingdom,  an  undi- 
vided kingdom.  The  light  of  the  intelligence  is  not  our- 
selves, it  is  a  gift  which  comes  to  us  from  withoiit ;  but  our 
will  is  ourselves ;  the  heart  is  the  centre  of  our  moral  liber- 
ty. And  yet  there,  also,  we  find  good  and  evil  in  the  same 
vase.  In  the  intelligence,  good  was  light  and  evil  dark- 
ness ;  here,  good  is  virtue,  evil  is  crime.  Will  you  deny 
that  there  exists  a  diffei'ence  between  crime  and  virtue  ? 
I  will  enter  the  nearest  school,  and  open  one  of  the  little 
books  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  children  of  ten  years 
old.  I  will  open  it  at  hazard,  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end,  and  I  will  read  to  you  a  history  of  morality.  I  desire 
no  more  in  order  that  the  involuntary  emotion  of  your 
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heart  may  distinguish  for  you  the  difference  between  criiu* 
and  virtue. 

But  if,  theoretically,  we  cannot  ignore  the  existence  ii» 
the  will  of  a  combat  between  good  and  evil,  can  we  not 
establish  ourselves  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  combat  ?  Caii  we  not  establish  the  reign  of  virtue 
in  our  souls,  or  the  reign  of  vice  ?  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  gentlemen.  After  many  laborious  years  passed 
in  the  exercise  of  good"  the  saint  discovers  still  within  him 
the  internal  revolt ;  he  feels  that  evil  conspires  there  under 
a  roof  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  his  own.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  imagine  a  man  who  may  have  passed  through  all  the 
degrees  of  crime ;  heap  upon  him,  in  your  thoughts,  the 
most  terrible  actions  which  you  can  conceive ;  see,  he  sleeps, 
that  man,  he  believes  himself  for  ever  secure  from  good, 
he  no  longer  feels  remorse  nor  conscience,  he  believes  so 
at  least !  But,  some  day,  as  in  the  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a  stone  detached  from  the  mountain  will  shatter  the 
colossus  with  feet  of  potter's  earth  ;  some  day,  without  ap- 
parent cause  in  that  heart  despaired  of,  a  tear  will  form 
itself;  it  will  ascend  through  the  heart,  will  pass  through 
channels  which  God  has  made,  to  reach  those  guilty  eyes. 
and  will  flow  down  his  cheeks ;  that  single  tear  will  have 
revealed  truth  to  him,  and  have  rendered  honor  to  good. 
And  whilst  the  vulgar  think  yet  to  see  upon  his  humili-. 
ated  forehead  the  signs  of  reprobation,  already  the  heavens 
have  bowed  down.  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  spotless  Virgin,  all  the  angels,  all  the  saints, 
and  all  the  choirs  of  heaven,  all  are  come  to  see  a  sinner 
who  repenteth,  and  at  whose  salvation  they  rejoice  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  wlio  need  no  re- 
pentance. 

So  there  is  neither  peace  in  crime  nor  perfect  peace  in 
v)rni<\  Look  into  your  souls  and  see  if  you  do  not  find 
there  that  terrible  struggle  between  good  and  evil.   Search 
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wi'll :  yoii  are  powerless  to  turn  the  balance  within  jonr- 
self.  Each  hoar  combats  each  hour ;  each  minute  comba|9 
"jach  minute;  each  thought  combats  each  thought.  '^Tiie 
image  wiich  I  trace,  say,  is  it  not  you  ?  Have  I  spclK'en 
falsely?' 

No,  I  have  not  spoken  falsely.  But  after  these  uncer- 
tainties of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  heart,  shall  I  be  able 
to  find  at  least  some  consistency  in  the  rest  ?  It  appears 
that  God  has  performed  a  miracle  that  it  should  not  be  so. 
Our  incorruptible  soul  God  has  united  to  a  body,  as  if  we 
ought  not  to  be  alone  on  any  side ;  he  has  united  it  to  a 
body  which  dies  daily,  and  struggles  against  its  immortal 
life.  And  that  which  is  terrible  is,  that  death  must  tri- 
umph ;  at  the  end  it  will  be  victorious,  at  least  externally ; 
for,  for  us  Christians,  the  moment  of  death  is  the  triumph 
of  the  soul  and  of  immortality.  At  that  supreme  moment 
the  question  of  good  and  evil  reproduces  itself  more 
strongly,  more  imperatively,  than  ever.  But,  at  least, 
beyond  that  moment,  is  it  finished  ?  Great  God  !  is  it 
finished  ? 

Beyond — No,  it  is  nut  finished. 

Hitherto,  we  have  regarded  but  a  passing  spectacle  ;  it 
is  a  combat  which  has  its  intervals  of  repose,  it  is  a  battle- 
field upon  which  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  But  after  that 
moment  in  which  it  would  appear  that  the  elements  of 
good  and  evil  should  separate,  ah  !  I  perceive  the  abyss 
which  widens  itself.  It  seems  only  to  begin.  I  see  the 
eternal  duration  of  being  and  the  eternal  duration  of 
nothingness,  an  eternal  life  and  an  eternal  death.  They 
will  throw,  as  Pascal  said,  a  little  dust  upon  your  head, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  you.  Forever  the  worms  of 
the  Bepnlchre  attend  you,  or  forever  a  glorious  transfor- 
mation. I  speak  now  as  a  philosopher,  for,  as  a  Christian, 
I  know  that  all  will  exist  eternally ;  but,  in  Christainity 
itself,  the  final  order  is  composed  of  an  eternal  life  and 
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death,  because  there  is  a  life  which  is  death.  And  thus, 
whether  we  think  as  Christians  or  as  philosophers,  we  still 
perceive,  beyond  the  tomb,  good  and  evil  without  limits. 
Such  is  man ! 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  society  we  again  find  the ' 
same  divisions.  At  least,  in  man,  the  intelligence,  the 
will,  the  existence,  had  only  to  straggle  with  themselves. 
In  society  intelligent  beings  combat  intelligent  beings, 
will  combats  will,  empires  destroy  empires  ;  generations 
appear  to  extinguish  themselves  in  space.  And  all  this  is 
accomplished  not  only  for  things  present,  but  for  things 
eternal.  Some  desire  that  the  great  object  should  be  to 
guide  nations  to  eternity,  others  regard  this  object  with 
hatred.  Thus  society,  which  is  instituted  for  peace,  in 
•  order  that  each  might  have  his  share  of  air,  of  sun,  and 
of  life,  to  prevent  oppression,  to  unite  us  as  in  one 
bond,  to  enable  us  to  gain  present  and  future  good — this 
society  is  but  a  state  of  desolation,  of  irremediable  divi- 
sion. 

And,  strange  to  say !  since  the  appearance  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  world,  since  the  existence  of  the  Church,  this  di- 
vision is  increased  :  the  children  of  darkness  and  those  of 
light  have  pursued  each  otlier  with  a  vehemence  of  hatred 
before  unknown.  In  Paganism  there  was  at  least  a  kind  of 
harmony  :  they  respected  the  same  altars,  the  philosophers 
did  not  insult  the  faith  of  the  more  humble  people.  Those 
great  and  good  geniuses,  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  do  what  the  people  did,  instead  of 
throwing  discredit  on  their  belief,  and  imposing  doctrines 
upon  them  which  they  did  not  understand.  But  we. 
Christians,  when  we  had  holy  altars,  a  pure  gospel,  a  clergy 
faithful  to  its  duties,  when  we  had  an  overflowing  of  divine 
knowledge  and  charity,  it  was  at  that  moment  that  con- 
spirations were  formed  against  the  altars,  it  was  then  that 
the  struggle  commenced  between  the  empire  and  the 
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priesthood  which,  iti  time,  produced  the  anarchy  which 
you  behold. 

As  to  nature,  it  is  so  powerful  that  it  confounds  us.  If 
one  of  you  remain  here,  and  another  transport  himself  to 
tlie  opposite  extreme  of  the  earth's  diameter,  and  both 
regard  the  same  star,  the  lines  which  leave  the  eyes  of  the 
two  spectators,  so  widely  separated,  to  meet  at  the  star  will 
form  only  one  single  line.  So  that,  beneath  these  dis- 
tances from  the  sky  there  is  only  a  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand leagues.  "Well !  this  nature,  so  powerful  and  so  rich, 
liow  poor  has  it  been  for  us  !  Have  we  all  enough  light, 
and  air,  and  heat  I  There  are  millions  of  stars  which  could 
impart  to  us  that  warmth  which  we  want ;  there  are  hands 
ill  this  city  which  liave  not  felt  it  during  five  months. 
What  prodigality  and  what  avarice  ! 

See  then  man,  society,  and  nature.  Everywhere  we 
have  found  this  question  of  good  and  evil  repeated.  And 
now  I  ask  it  of  you  :  Have  yon  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  ?  Has  the  world  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ? 
Is  that  ancient  promise  of  the  serpent  accomplished  :  "  You 
shaU  le  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil  ?  "  Do  you  possess 
the  secret  of  truth  and  error,  of  life  and  death,  of  crime  and 
virtue,  of  the  establishment  and  the  ruin  of  empires,  of  eter- 
nal life  and  death  ?  Have  yon  attained  to  it  ?  If  any  one 
possess  it  I  adjure  him  to  stand  up  and  make  it  known  to  us. 

Think  of  this  :  men  only  know  a  thing  in  proportion  as 
they  know  its  cause,  its  nature,  and  its  end ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  proportion  as  they  know  from  whence  it  comes,  what  it 
is,  and  to  what  it  tends.  Now,  does  the  world  of  itself 
know  the  cause,  the  nature  and  end  of  good  and  evil  ?  If 
I  interrogate  it  upon  that  mysterious  cause  which  produces 
so  cruel  an  opposition  between  the  various  elements  of  oui 
existence,  some  will  answer  me  by  pantheism,  others  by 
dualism,  others  by  deism.  If  I  ask  what  is  the  nature  of 
good  and  evil,  some  will  answer  me,  that  of  itself  it  is  with- 
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out  distinction,  that  tliei-e  is  neitlier  just  nor  unjust,  nor 
good  nor  evil,  in  an  absolute  manner  ;  that  that  which  we 
call  good  is  that  which  is  beneficial  to  ns,  and  evil  that 
which  is  hurtful  to  us  ;  that  in  this  manner  the  same  thing 
may  be  good  or  evil  relatively  to  different  persons.  Others 
think  that  before  the  establishment  of  human  communities 
there  existed  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil 
have  since  resulted  from  positive  laws.  Again,  some, 
whilst  recognizing  the  distinction  in  themselves  between 
good  and  evil,  call  that  good  which  others  call  evil,  and 
reciprocally.  In  fine,  if  I  desire  to  know  what  will  be 
the  end  of  this  terrible  struggle,  if  I  think  of  the  desti- 
nies of  man  thus  beaten  about  by  an  incomprehensible 
tempest,  it  is  then  that  the  ignorance  and  confusion  of  the 
ideas  of  the  world  are  clearly  shown.  A  man  is  born: 
will  he  be  happy  or  miserable,  good  or  bad  ?  The  world 
does  not  know.  An  empire  is  founded  :  how  long  will  it 
endure,  what  will  be  the  various  chances  of  its  duration  ? 
The  world  does  not  know.  ±i.  war  commences  :  who  will 
be  victorious,  who  will  be  vanquished  ?  The  world  does 
not  know.  A  swallow  perches  upon  a  roof:  where  is  it 
going?  The  world  does  not  know  ?  A  leaf  falls:  where 
does  it  go  ?  The  world  does  not  know.  The  world  does 
not  know  the  destiny  of  a  single  hair,  how  should  it 
know  the  destiny  of  mankind  ? 

Oh !  ourselves :  let  us  each  look  into  ourselves,  recall 
to  our  thoughts  the  amazing  mystery  of  our  life.  How 
do  we  stand  with  regard  to  truth  and  error  ?  How  many 
things  have  we  believed  true  which  we  now  believe  to  be 
false,  how  many  false  which  we  now  believe  true !  And 
who  will  tell  us  what  our  intelligence  will  be  to-morrow  ? 
And  whence  comes  it  that  we  might  be  on  the  right  hand 
or  on  the  left  ?  And  our  existence,  what  is  its  history 
since  Adam  ?  What  were  our  fathers  ?  Where  and  how 
shall  we  die? — perhaps  this  evening  or  to-morrow — we 
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know  not.  And  mir  heart !  Ah  !  here,  above  all.  the  con- 
sideration of  ourselves  become  grievous,  and  the  abjss  of 
good  and  evil  appears  to  us  in  all  its  length  and  breath 
and  depth.  What  a  wonderful  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
actions,  of  odious  and  sublime  thoughts,  of  devotedness 
and  of  selfishness !  Are  we  angels  or  demons?  And 
what  a  marvellous  chaos  is  also  the  society  in  which  we 
are  born  !  The  sound  of  tempests  surrounded  our  cradle ; 
we  have  passed  through  a  thousand  contradictory  opinions. 
Some  say  that  everything  is  perishing,  others  that  all  is 
rising  into  life  ;  some  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
future,  others  that  we  are  only  repeating  sad  aiid  ancient 
tragedies.  And  in  tine,  to  crown  all,  have  we  chosen  our 
part  with  reference  to  our  eternal  destiny  ?  Young  men 
of  this  age,  do  you  know  where  you  will  be  in  that  of  the 
immutable  and  the  infinite?  Look  at  these  walls:  what 
profound  faith  built  them  !  And  you  are  full  of  doubt ! 
And  yet  I  am  speaking  to  reasonable  beings,  to  the  kings 
of  creation,  the  masterpiece  of  nature,  and  nothing  is  com- 
parable to  their  grandeur  but  their  ignorance  of  them- 
selves— but  the  impenetrable  mystery  in  which  they  are 
plunged.  They  know  everything  excepting  what  they 
are! 

Well !  I  bring  you  good  tidings  :  this  knowledge,  which 
the  world  does  not  possess,  exists.  It  exists,  for  how 
could  the  Author  of  things  leave  his  creature  in  such  un- 
natural ignorance  and  uncertainty  ?  It  exists  in  the  world, 
although  it  comes  not  from  the  world  ;  the  Church,  that 
authority  without  equal,  of  which  you  have  seen  the  de- 
sign, is  the  eternal  depositary  of  it.  Her  doctrine  is  the 
doctrine  of  destinies,  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil ;  she 
teaches  us  that  there  is  a  God,  author  of  all  good  ;  a 
haughty  spirit,  voluntarily  fallen,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
evil,  visible  and  invisible;  and,  in  fine,  that  man,  a  free 
being,  capable  of  good  and  evil,  tends  to  attach  himself 
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to  one  or  the  otlier  of  these  principles.  Sucli  is  the  irmt 
ter  of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  it  can  be  de- 
fined :  tlie  Ivuowledge  of  God  who  is  tiie  sovereign  good, 
and  of  the  demon  who  is  the  sovereign  evil,  in  tJieir  rela- 
tions with  man,  who  tends  to  unite  himself  eternally 
either  to  God  by  good,  or  to  the  demon  by  evil. 

Not  only  has  every  doctrine  a  matter,  an  object  upon 
which  it  exercises  itself,  but  it  lias  necessarily  a  form  also, 
that  is  to  say  a  manner  of  attaining  its  object.  Now,  man 
can  only  attain  an  object  of  his  thoughts  by  two  means, 
by  means  of  knowledge  or  by  faith.  Knowledge  is  the 
revelation  of  things  by  evidence  and  demonstration  ; 
faith  is  the  revelation  of  things  by  sentiment  and  testi- 
mony. Knowledge  addresses  itself  only  to  the  mind  ; 
faith  penetrates  there  through  the  heart.  Knowledge 
governs  nature,  and  brings  us  into  subjection  to  itself; 
faith  governs  society.  For  man  sees  nature,  and  does 
not  see  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Now,  neither  knowledge  nor  faith,  taken  in  themselves, 
in  their  own  native  force,  are  sufficient  to  explain  to  us 
the  entire  mystery  of  things.  A  moment  arrives  in  which 
knowledge  becomes  blind ;  there  is  also  a  point  which  faith, 
I  mean  natural  faith,  cannot  pass  beyond,  for  want  of  a 
solid  support  upon  which  it  might  be  permitted  to  place  its 
foot.  Thus,  when  you  go  to  the  sea-shore  to  witness  the 
departure  of  a  ship  which  bears  away  those  whom  you  love, 
your  eye  follows  her  for  a  long  time  ;  and  when  she  escapes 
from  vonr  view,  in  your  thoughts  you  do  not  quit  that 
vessel  which  is  no  longer  visible,  you  know  under  what  sky 
she  sails,  and  towards  what  port.  And  when  thought  be- 
comes obscured,  when  the  map  falls  from  your  hands,  and 
a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  her  departure,  when  you  no 
longer  know  what  winds  toss  her  or  what  hidden  rocks  be- 
set her  path,  your  soul  follows  her  by  an  efibrt  of  divina- 
tion, even  to  the  moment  when  all  fails  together,  and  you 
6* 
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fall  into  reverie  and  di-eam,  which  is  tiie  extreme  term  of 
our  faculty  of  knowing  and  feeling.  It  is  iu  this  way  that 
knowledge  and  faith,  one  after  the  other,  become  exhausted 
in  the  purely  human  contemplation  of  the  secrets  of  the 
univei"se.  Knowledge  affirms  to  us  the  existence  of  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal ;  it  signalizes  them  beyond  all  visi- 
ble existences;  it  sees  the  gates  of  their  abode,  it  knocks 
there,  but  does  not  pass  through  them.  Will  man  stop  '. 
Ah !  undeceive  yourselves  !  Columbus,  the  Genoese,  had 
in  his  thoughts  discovered  a  world.  In  vain  men  told  him 
that  it  was  inaccessible ;  in  vain  were  obstacles  multiplied 
before  his  perseverance:  he  did  not  cease  to  pursue  it, 
even  until  he  had  touched  it  with  his  hands.  Thus,  be- 
yond visible  things  the  world  of  the  infinite  rises  up  ;  it  i? 
unknown,  but  it  is  discovered,  and  man  will  never  abandon 
it.  He  will  ask  any  one  who  appeare  to" him  to  come  from 
on  high :  Do  you  bring  tidings  of  the  infinite?  He  will 
pureue  this  by  the  aspiration  of  sentiment ;  he  will  accept 
the  obscure  and  profound  testimony  of  it ;  he  will  escape 
from  rationalism  by  mysticism. 

Rationalism,  the  extreme  efibrt  of  reasoning ;  mysticism, 
the  extremeefibrtof  sentiment — enemies  rather  than  rivals, 
insulting  each  other  rather  than  aiding  and  enlightening 
each  other  ? 

What  is  it,  says  rationalism,  to  believe  when  you  do  not 
perceive  ?  How  are  we  to  arrive  at  that  which  does  not 
fall  under  the  investigation  of  our  minds?  By  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heart,  you  answer ;  but  by  whatever  name  you 
distinguish  j-our  desires  and  your  dreams,  are  they  any- 
thing else  than  desires  and  dreams  ? 

Mysticism  rears  its  head  and  replies  in  its  turn :  The  in- 
finite is  mathematically  established ;  it  exists ;  and  you 
think  to  imprison  me  in  the  finite,  as  in  an  island  like  St. 
Helena,  surrounded  by  the  ocean  ?  I,  who  know  that  I 
am  but  a  point  of  which  the  infinite  is  the  circumference, 
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1  remain  captive  in  my  solitude  and  my  nothingness!  !♦ 
is  true  I  have  neither  chart  nor  compass  to  direct  me 
with  any  certainty  towards  these  distant  shores  ;  the  way 
will  only  be  longer,  more  difficult,  more  strewed  with  shoals 
and  rocks.  And  beware  yourselves.  In  desiring  to  draw 
your  conclusions  only  by  absolute  reasoning,  you  do 
so  like  me  by  the  infinite ;  you  decide  without  seeing. 
For  either  the  infinite  is  all  for  us,  or  it  is  nothing ;  the 
one  or  the  other.  Now,  by  what  right  can  you  affirm 
eitlier  that  it  is  all  or  that  it  is  nothing,  you  who  do  not 
perceive  it  ?  You  decide  notwithstanding ;  you  say  yes 
or  no  ;  you  are  mystics.  Do  you  say  that  you  remain  in 
doubt  ?  But  do  you  know  well  what  doubt  is  ?  It  is  the 
declaration  of  the  possibility  of  yes  or  no ;  for  if  the  yes 
and  no  were  not  both  possible  you  could  not  doubt.  You 
declare,  then,  the  possibility  of  the  one  and  that  of  the 
other,  in  the  matter  on  which  you  want  enlightenment ; 
you  are  doubly  mystic. 

See,  then,  these  two  powers  in  open  contest ;  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  victorious.  Rationalism  has  de- 
stroyed mankind  by  doubt,  which  appears  to  be  its  natural 
limit;  mysticism  has  led  mankind  to  superstition.  Ra- 
tionalism reigned  twice  over  the  ancient  world — in  the 
times  of  Pericles  and  of  Augustus — and  twice  it  confounded 
the  human  mind.  Its  reappearance  in  Europe,  during 
three  centuries,  has  produced  the  same  result.  As  to 
mysticism,  its  history  is  less  striking,  and  it  was  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  Some  men,  prepared  in  silence  and 
contemplation,  produced  from  their  inward  solitude  dog 
matic  affirmations  upon  God,  the  soul,  the  future  ;  they 
slowly  initiated  a  few  disciples  into  their  mysterious  spec- 
ulations, and  these  doctrines,  favored  by  obscurity,  but  at 
the  same  time  incapable  of  ardent  and  communicative 
proselytism,  ended  either  by  gradually  exhausting  them- 
selves or  by  failing  in  any  attempt  at  public  existence. 
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Yon  have  seen  mysticism  within  a  few  yeai-s  making  a 
remarkable  attempt  in  this  capital.  Upon  the  ruins  which 
rationalism  had  heaped  up  around  ns  a  few  men  of  in- 
telligence met,  who  felt  the  want  of  turning  themselves 
towards  faith.  But  instead  of  looking  to  the  holy  cross, 
around  which  the  throng  of  true  believers  collect  them- 
selves, they  desired  to  soar  by  their  own  power  in  the 
region  of  mysteries  ;  and  bold  in  the  desire  to  edify,  as 
they  had  been  in  their  rage  to  destroy,  they  had  the  rash 
courage  to  set  up  mysticism  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of 
France.  They  did  not  know  that  rationalism  could  do  its 
work  in  broad  day,  because  it  requires  but  an  energetic 
blow  to  overturn  a  thing;  but  that  mysticism,  an  aspiration 
despoiled  of  unity,  and  consequently  incapable  of  founding 
a  great  and  enduring  work,  requires  shade,  silence,  and 
solitude,  in  order  to  exercise  its  power  in  the  heart  of  man. 
In  short,  gentlemen,  man  was  of  himself  powerless  be- 
fore the  problem  of  his  nature  and  of  his  destinies.  His 
knowledge,  founded  upon  too  short  an  evidence,  his  faith 
upon  too  uncertain  a  sentiment,  were  not  sufficient  to  the 
work  which  he  had  taken  in  hand  :  the  primitive  tempter 
deceived  him  when  he  said  :  "  You  shall  he  as  gods,  hnow- 
ing  good  and  evil."  He  erred  in  believing  that  the  two 
terms  which  constitute  the  universal  mystery,  naineh',  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  man  and  God.  could  be  united  with- 
out a  mediator,  without  a  reconciliation,  in  which  propor- 
tion and  reciprocity  were  combined.  That  was  impossi- 
ble. Rationalism  and  mysticism  were  but  the  efforts  of 
the  finite  to  become  by  itself  master  of  the  infinite.  It  is 
true,  it  employed  the  two  powers  destined  to  produce  that 
efl^ct — evidence  and  sentiment,  knowledge  and  faith — two 
admirable  powers  for  co-operating  with  God,  but  insufficient 
for  operating  of  themselves.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
infinite  should  render  testimony  of  itself  to  each  of  them. 
This  it  did  on  the  day  of  the  creation  ;  this  it  has  not  ceased 
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to  do  dnrino-  tlm  whole  course  of  asrea :  this  it  did  asrain  in 
a  more  perfect  manner  by  Jesus  Christ — God  and  man  to- 
gether— rennitingin  himself  the  two  extremities  of  beinor, 
unique  and  universal  mediator,  means  of  our  knowledge 
object  of  our  faith,  without  whom  all  remains  inexplicable 
and  hidden.  "Za??2.  come  into  the  world"  said  he  to 
Pilate,  the  representative  of  ra,tionalism  and  mysticism, 
"Tarn  Gorrte  into  the  world  to  hea/r  witness  to  truth."  '  It 
is  this  striking  and  profound  testimony  which  has  changed 
all.  The  eternal  Word  was  made  flesh  and  came  among 
us.  Under  one  of  his  forms  he  was  endowed  with  the 
clearest  scientific  visibility,  that  he  might  be  known  by 
evidence;  under  another  form  he  remains  veiled,  that, 
being  an  object  of  faith,  he  might  also  be  the  object  of  a 
delicate  and  devoted  sentiment,  but  of  a  sentiment  the  full 
assurance  of  which  was  as  great  as  the  ardor. 

Catholic  doctrine  has,  then,  a  double  form,  the  form  of 
knowledge  and  that  of  faith.  It  is  neither  an  absolute 
science  nor  a  simple  faith ;  it  perceives  and  it  does  not 
perceive ;  it  demonstrates  and  submits  itself;  it  is  light 
and  shade,  like  that  miraculous  cloud  which  gave  light  to 
the  children  of  Israel  whilst  it  blinded  their  enemies.  Do 
you  ask  of  it  accomplished  facts  ?  it  will  give  you  the 
greatest  events  which  the  world  has  seen.  Do  you  ask 
of  it  principles  ?  it  will  lay  down  principles  which  will 
penetrate  into  the  most  profound  depths  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  lay  open  their  wide  tracks.  Do  you  ask  of  it  sen- 
timents? it  will  fill  your  exhausted  heart.  Do  you  ask  of 
it  signs  of  antiquity  ?  it  possesses  them.  The  force  of  nov 
elty  ?  it  has  risen  before  you  and  will  astonish  you  by  its 
youth.  But  enlightened,  touched,  enraptured  by  it, 
would  you  draw  away  the  veil  which  hides  from  you  a 
part  of  its  majesty  ?  it  will  cast  you  to  the  earth,  saying  to 
you :  Adore  and  be  silent ! 

t  Saint  John,  ch.  18,  y.  87. 


NINTH    CONFERENCE. 


OF  TRADITION. 


Mt  Lobd, 

Gentlemen, 

You  have  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  for 
its  object  the  mystery  of  good  and  evil,  and  that,  consid- 
ered in  its  form,  or  its  manner  of  attaining  its  object,  it 
is  at  once  a  science  and  a  faith.  A  science,  because  the 
testimony  of  God,  upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  from  the 
domain  of  evidence  and  demonstration  ;  a  faith,  because 
this  same  testimony  operates  upon  things  profoundly  hid- 
den from  the  perception  of  our  minds.  I  must  now, 
gentlemen,  to  follow  logical  order,  make  known  to  you 
the  sources  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  If  that  doc- 
trine were  only  a  science  it  would  have  no  other  sources 
than  nature  and  reason  ;  but,  joining  to  the  conditions 
and  preroitatives  of  science  the  conditions  and  preroga- 
tives of  faith,  it  also  and  principally  derives  its  data  from 
tradition  and  Scripture,  the  depositaries  of  divine  testi- 
mony. I  shall,  then,  have  to  speak  to  you  successively 
of  tradition,  of  Scripture,  of  reason,  and  of  nature,  as 
sources  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  after  which  we 
will  examine  more  profoundly  the  essence  of  faith,  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  it. 

I  will  commence  to-day  with  tradition.     With  regard 
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to  God,  for  whom  there  is  neither  past  nor  future,  because 
he  exists  by  an  unique  and  eternal  action,  tradition  does 
not  exist ;  but  of  all  that  which  is  subject  to  succession, 
of  all  that  which  exists  in  time,  tradition  is  a  necessary 
element.  For  tradition  is  not  only  the  recollection  of 
things  which  are  no  more,  it  is  the  continuity  of  the  past 
in  the  future.  Without  tradition  life  w^ould  be  but  a  suc- 
cession of  moments  without  connection,  a  drop  of  water 
falling  after  another  drop  of  water ;  it  would  be  without 
unity-,  and  even  man  would  be  unable  to  assure  himself 
of  the  identity  of  his  existence.  In  fact,  if,  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth,  moments  did  not  link  themselves  to 
moments,  thought  to  thought — ^if,  when  rising  in  the 
morning,  an  unknown  power  did  not  reunite  for  him  the 
moment  which  followed  his  waking  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded his  falling  asleep — his  existence  would  be  broken, 
and,  whatever  he  might  do,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
connect  the  past  of  yesterday  with  the  present  of  to-day. 
There  exists,  then,  in  time,  a  power  which  forms  the 
chain,  the  unity  ;  and  that  power  is  tradition.  Tradition 
is  the  connection  of  the  present  with  the  past.  It  is  by 
tradition  that,  joining  together  hours,  years,  and  centuries, 
you  know  yourself  as  a  single  and  enduring  being,  not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  of  the  billows  which  bear  you 
along  ;  it  is  tradition  which  gathers  generations  together 
into  one  single  moral  existence  which  you  call  family, 
families  into  one  single  body  which  you  call  a  people, 
nations  into  one  great  whole  whicli  you  call  mankind. 
Without  tradition,  which  maintains  unity  in  succession, 
the  universe  would  be  but  an  eternal  abortion  ;  it  would 
perish  at  each  instant  of  its  incessant  creation. 

However,  I  have  not  yet  shown  all  that  which  tradition 
comprises :  it  is  not  only  the  tie  which  unites  the  present 
to  the  past,  it  is  also  that  which  unites  the  past  to  the  fu- 
trire.     There  i?,  in  fact,  a  sovereign  law  of  things,  nnniely, 
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that  the  end  is  proportionate  to  the  beginning;  from 
whence  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  infalli- 
bly reveals  the  secret  of  the  end.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
world  had  sprung  up  like  a  wonderful  fungus,  which  grew 
up  no  one  knew  how,  in  one  night,  it  might  end  as  it  had 
commenced.  But  if  the  creating  will  has  fertilized  noth- 
ingness— if  upon  the  face  of  man  a  divine  breath  has  been 
wafted — man  does  not  belong  to  earth,  he  has  higher  desti- 
nies, and  the  breath  of  God  which  is  in  him  will  show 
itself  in  his  final  immortality.  Tiie  end  always  answers  to 
the  commencement ;  this  belongs  to  a  general  law  which 
(Orders  that  the  effect  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  cause. 
The  notion  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  principal  element  of 
all  human  science,  and  it  is  a  consequence  of  that  notion 
that  effects  cannot  go  beyond  causes,  that  the\  can  only 
expand  in  proportion  to  their  origin.  The  origin  is  the 
germ,  the  power,  which  has  produced  you ;  that  which  was 
not  in  it  cannot  be  in  you.  You  are  but  the  effects.  In 
the  power  which  gave  you  life  is  found  the  reason  for  which 
you  received  it,  so  that  whoever  knows  your  origin  knows 
also  your  end.  But  the  end  no  one  knows.  Call  together 
all  the  powers  of  your  mind,  all  the  strength  of  argument, 
YOU  will  not  pierce  through  the  impenetrable  veil  of  the 
future.  Wliich  of  you  can  tell  me  what  he  will  be  in  a 
little  time  ?  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  of  the  destinies  of 
nations ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  prophesy  the  duration  of 
empires ;  I  interrogate  you  about  yourselves.  I  do  not 
talk  to  you  of  long  years,  1  speak  of  the  present  hour. 
"Which  of  you  can  tell  me  what  he  will  be  when  I  have 
done  speaking?  Who  knows  what  changes  may  be  pro- 
duced in  your  minds  ?  Who  knows  how  the  thought 
which  commences  may  be  completed  ?  Thus,  even  the 
future  of  your  thoughts  is  a  mystery  in  which  your 
thoughts  become  confounded.  But  if  you  cannot  contem- 
plate the  future  face  to  face,  there  exists  that  in  which  wa 
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can  discover  ir,  us  a  sliaduw  reflected  in  advance  ;  it  is  the  „ 
past.  If  we  knew  the  secret  of  the  past  we  should  know-, 
also  that  of  the  future. 

Now  tradition  reveals  the  past  to  us,  and  consequently 
it  reveals  to  us  also  the  future.  It  is  the  tie  which  binds 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  together,  and  is  the 
science  of  them  all.  If  we  possessed  the  memory  of  man- 
kind, as  we  do  that  of  our  personal  existence,  we  should 
know  all.  But  if  we  have  not  the  memory  of  mankind 
does  not  mankind  possess  it?  Is  mankind  without  mem- 
ory, without  tradition  ?  It  is  far  from  being  so,  gentlemen: 
the  most  inattentive  glance  cast  upon  the  world  shows  us 
that  the  traditional  sap  flows  there  in  full  stream.  There 
is  no  iiiition  which  does  not  exist  through  tradition,  not 
only  historical  traditions,  relative  to  its  earthly  existence, 
but  through  i-eligious  traditions  relative  to  its  external  des- 
tiny. To  despise  this  treasure,  what  is  it  but  to  despise 
life  and  that  which  constitutes  its  connection,  its  unity,  its 
light,  as  we  have  just  seen?  All  doctrine  which  does  not 
take  account  of  tradition  is  doctrine  without  a  future,  be- 
cause it  is  without  a  past — without  any  knowledge  of  the 
end  of  things,  because  it  ignores  their  commencement ;  it 
is  a  statue  which  would  remain  standing  after  its  pedes- 
tal is  overthrown. 

Catholic  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  gentlemen,  has  for 
its  principal  basis  the  conservative  tradition  of  the  word  of 
God.  When  God  spoke  to  men,  his  word  passed  into  time . 
it  was  no  longer  the  eternal,  infinite,  substantial  word,  the 
Word  itself;  it  was  a  divine  word,  but  it  had  passed  into 
the  course  of  terrestrial  things,  a  word  susceptible  of  deca- 
dence, of  degradation,  of  being  forgotten,  condemned  to 
inhabit  the  ear  of  man,  to  pass  by  his  mouth,  and  subject 
from  that  time  to  all  the  chances  of  our  imperfection. 
Happily,  tradition  seized  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  left  the  thres- 
hold of  eternity,  and  tradition  is  neither  an  ear,  nor  a 
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mouth,  nor  an  isolated  memory,  but  the  ear,  liie  moiuli. 
and  the  memory  of  generations  united  together  by  tradi- 
tion itself,  and  imparting  to  it  an  existence  superior  to  the 
caprices  and  weakness  of  individuals.  Nevertheless,  God 
would  not  trust  to  oral  tradition  alone,  and  he  sought  & 
means  of  establishing  it  by  a  living,  an  universal,  and  an 
indestructible  sign,  which  should  entirely  comprehend  it 
and  bear  it  perpetually  even  to  the  most  distant  irradi- 
ations of  the  human  race.  Symbolical  tradition  was  to  add 
itself  to  oral  tradition  by  sustaining  and  confirming  it. 

Oral  tradition  declared  the  raj'stery  of  good  and  evil : 
that  there  was  a  nature  supremely  perfect,  infinite,  eternal 
— God;  that  this  nature,  which  was  of  itself  all-sufficient 
by  love — by  love  such  as  men  cannot  understand — designed 
to  make  onr  nothingness  participate  with  the  infinite; 
that  man  rejected  this  love ;  that  he  preferred  man — less 
than  man,  the  dust ;  and  that  this  degrading  concupis- 
cence separated  him  from  God  ;  that  by  a  second  act  of 
mercy  God  resolved  to  resuscitate  love,  and,  by  restoring 
man,  to  prepare  for  him  that  before  which  the  great  work 
of  the  creation  would  retreat  into  shade ;  he  designed  that 
man,  according  as  he  accomplished  or  neglected  'the  law 
of  reparation,  should  be  eternally  united  to  God,  or  eter- 
Tially  separated  from  him.  Such  were,  according  to  oral 
tradition,  the  five  terms  constituting  the  mystery  of  good 
and  evil ;  the  existence  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  man  by  God,  the  fall  of  man,  his  restoration  by  a 
great  act  of  divine  mercy,  and  lastly,  the  final  judgment 
of  mankind.  Tn  these  few  words  were  contained  all 
dogma,  all  worship,  all  mortality,  all  the  actual  relations 
of  man  with  God.  And  that  which  oral  tradition  de- 
clared, symbolical  tradition  should  repeat  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  in  order  that  the  obscured  or  deceived  mem- 
ory of  man  might  be  brought  back  again  to  truth  by  an  ex- 
ternal, a  public,  an  universal,  all-powerful  spectacle. 
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Now,  God  had  resolved  from  all  eternity  to  save  man 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  Son.  In  the  creation  he  gave 
life  to  man  without  taking  it  from  himself;  in  the  re- 
demption he  designed  to  take  it  from  himself,  to  give  it  to 
us  a  second  time.  I  do  not  stop  now  to  explain  to  yon 
this  deep  design  of  God  ;  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for 
it.  I  mention  it  only  as  a  thing  which  is  not  strange  to 
you.  From  your  infancy  you  have  been  initiated  into 
this  mystery  of  love,  and  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  say- 
ing that  you  have  enjoyed  happy  experience  of  it.  God 
grant  that  it  may  still  be  so  1  God  grant  that  the  light 
which  gladdened  ydur  early  years  may  not  be  extinguished 
within  you  as  your  intelligence  is  become  more  capable 
of  appreciating  tbe  benefit  of  it ! 

God,  then,  having  resolved  to  save  the  world  by  sacri- 
fice, it  followed  that  the  sacrifice  contained  in  its  essence 
the  five  terms  which  constitute  the  mystery  of  good  and 
evil :  first,  the  idea  of  God,  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered — 
the  idea  of  God,  creator,  since  the  immolated  victim  is  a 
witness  of  his  supreme  dominion  over  all  beings,  a  domin- 
ion which  could  not  have  existed  without  creation  ;  the 
idea  of  the  fall  of  man,  since  the  sacrifice  offered  for  all  is 
an  universal  expiation ;  the  idea  of  reparation,  since  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  expiate  that  which  is  not  to  be 
atoned  for ;  in  fine,  the  idea  of  judgment,  because,  if  inau 
had  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope  for  in  another  life,  the  fall 
and  restoration  would  be  but  idle  words."  God  instituted 
sacrifice,  then,  from  the  beginning,  as  a  representative  , 
sign  of  the  mystery  of  good  and  evil;  he  caused  the  sym- 
bolical blood  of  animals  to  be  shed  around  the  cradle 
of  mankind  until  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  true 
Lamb  should  be  immolated.  And  as  every  kind  of  sacri- 
fice supposes  three  things — the  priest,  the  yictim,  and  the 
altar — these  three  things  were  established  from  tlie  begin- 
ning, in  triple  testimony  of  the  divine  word,  all  tliree  be- 
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inj;  endowed  with  immortality  and  universality.  Look 
around  you :  where  is  the  place  in  which  there  are  no 
priests  ?  where  is  the  place  in  which  there  are  no  victim's 
and  no  altars  ?  Everything  has  changed  in  the  world  ex- 
cepting that.  Whilst  oral  tradition  spread  itself  over  all  the 
world  with  tlie  emigration  of  the  primitive  tribes,  passing 
from  the  lips  of  the  patriarchs  to  those  of  their  posterity, 
s3'mbolical  tradition,  more  stable  but  not  less  eloquent, 
raised  up,  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  future,  its  solemn  tem- 
ples. The  blood  and  the  word  flowed  together,  and  together 
addressed  the  same  things  to  wondering  and  attentive  man- 
kind. Each  time  that  oral  tradition  underwent  a  move- 
ment of  renovation  by  the  breath  of  God,  symbolical  tra- 
dition felt  the  effects  of  it.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel  marks 
the  era  of  patriarchal  tradition  ;  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham 
marks  the  era  of  Hebrew  tradition ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  final  and  consummating  sacrifice,  marks 
the  era  of  Christian  tradition.  The  symbol  followed  the 
same  progress  as  the  word  ;  as  the  word  became  elevated 
and  completed  the  blood  also  became  more  pure  and 
more  worthy  of  being  for  men  the  organ  of  truth. 

Such  is,  gentlemen,  the  nature  of  tradition,  and  such 
its  history.  Tradition  is  the  connection  of  the  present 
with  the  past,  of  the  past  with  the  future ;  it  is  the  principle 
of  identity  and  continuity  which  forms  persons,  families, 
nations,  and  mankind.  It  flows  in  the  human  race  bv 
three  great  streams  which  are  clearly  perceptible — the 
Christian,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  patriarchal  or  primitive. 
In  all  these  three  it  is  oral  and  symbolical,  and,  whether 
as  oral  or  symbolical,  it  speaks  of  God,  t^ie  creation,  the 
fall,  reparation,  and  judgment.  It  remains  now  to  be 
seen  what  is  its  rational  value,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  what 
we  may  conclude  from  it  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  I  shall  leave  oral  tradition,  the  unity  and 
force  of  which  it  will  require  too  much  time  to  demon- 
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strate,  and  shall  confine  ray  attention  to  symbolical  tra- 
dition. 

Tradition,  gentlemen,  possesses  the  value  of  a  fact.  A 
fact  is  the  scientific  element  ^asT*  excellence,  above  all  when 
it  is  connected  with  another,  when  many  together  form  a 
series,  and  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  in  them  anything 
but  the  result  of  chance.  A  fact  is  something  whicli  the 
intelligence  does  not  produce,  which  resists  it,  which  it 
may  deny,  but  which  subsists  notwithstanding  its  nega- 
tion. A  sophist  would  prove  to  you  tiiat  you  do  not  exist ; 
you  laugh  at  his  reasoning  by  continuing  to  exist.  An- 
other would  maintain  before  you  that  the  antipodes  are  an 
absurd  chimera;  you  are  contented  to  know  that  they  ex- 
ist, because  they  have  been  seen.  There  was  a  time  when, 
perhaps,  more  account  was  taken  of  reasoning  than  of 
facts  in  the  explanation  of  nature  and  of  society ;  but  that 
spirit  has  yielded,  at  least  in  physical  sciences.  Bacon 
has  appeared,  who  said  to  his  age  :  You  have  wasted  time 
enough  in  speculations  without  reality  ;  study  nature  no 
longer  in  your  ideas,  but  in  itself;  examine,  handle,  prove, 
see  that  which  is.  We  say  the  same  thing  to  you,  gentle- 
men :  see  that  which  is,  not  in  a  man,  not  in  a  family,  not 
in  a  nation,  but  in  mankind.  See  the  fact  of  sacrifice 
and  the  traditional  ideas  which  are  necessarily  included 
in  it,  for  sacrifice  is  not  a  material  act,  a  stone  upon  which 
a  beast  is  killed  by  a  man  dressed  in  a  singular  costume. 
Sacrifice  is  evidently  a  moral,  religions,  and  dogmatic  act ; 
it  has  a  signification  to  which  mankind  adheres,  and,  in 
fact,  mankind  has  everewhere  ofiered  it  to  God  as  a  re- 
cognition of  his  sovereignty,  as  an  expiation,  a  hope,  a 
means  of  salvation.  The  fact  is  inseparable  from  the 
dogma,  and  the  dogma  which  is  contained  in  it  has  con- 
sequently the  scientific  value  of  a  fact ;  men  can  no  more 
despise  it  than  they  can  the  movement  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun. 
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In  the  second  place,  sacrifice  possessetj  tlie  value  of  an 
universal  and  a  perpetual  fact,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  law. 
Yon  who  study  sciences,  by  what  do  you  recognize  a  law  ? 
by  these  two  signs,  the  universality  of  the  facts,  and  their 
constant  reproduction.  When  you  have  anywhere  recog- 
nized these  two  characters,  when  you  have  observed  a 
constant  and  an  universal  phenomenon,  you  say  decisively : 
There  is  a  law.  Well,  now,  you  are  pressed  between 
these  two  extremities  :  either  you  must  deny  the  univer- 
sality and  the  perpetuity  of  sacrifice,  or  you  must  declare 
that  an  universal  and  perpetual  fact  is  not  the  sign  of  a 
law.  Do  you  deny  that  such  is  the  sign  of  a  law  ?  You 
cannot,  without  ruining  knowledge.  Do  you  deny  the 
universality  and  perpetuity  of  sacrifice  ?  Why,  sacrifice  is 
made  in  the  Christian  community,  which  is  everywhere, 
in  the  Hebrew  community,  which  is  everywhere,  and  in 
human  communities,  which  are  without  the  pale  of  these 
two,  before  and  after  Jesus  Christ.  How  can  you  deny 
that  threefold  universality,  and  that  threefold  perpetuity  ? 
They  say  that  in  America,  sometimes,  by  a  magnificent 
illusion,  three  suns  appear  together  in  the  firmament.  Do 
you  deny  the  sun  in  presence  of  its  triple  apparition  ? 
Sacrifice  is  a  fact,  the  universality  and  perpetuity  of  which 
are  so  much  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  religious  revolutions  which  have  to  the  great- 
est extent  changed  dogma,  worship,  and  morals.  If  men 
had  always  respected  religion  they  might  have  supposed 
that  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  conspiration  existed  to  maintaiii 
it.  But  tbey  have  not  respected  it ;  they  have  perverted 
it  in  a  thousand  forms;  they  have. grouped  a  thousand 
fables  around  sacrifice,  and  yet  it  has  remained  intact. 
Nothing  has  been  able  to  destroy  the  priest,  the  victim, 
and  the  altar. 

The  priest !  Have  you  ever  realized  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  a  priest?     Have  you  ever  explninpd  to  your- 
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selves,  not  how  it  is  tliat  tliere  liave  always  been  priests, 
and  how  there  are  still  so  many,  but  how  it  is  that  there  is 
even  one  ?  I  pity  the  man  who  could  meditate  upon  the 
priesthood  without  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  a 
priest's  existence.  What,  then,  is  a  priest?  Is  it  a  man 
who  practices  morality,  an  officer  of  morals,  as  he  was 
called  in  the  eighteenth  century  1  But  outside  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  where  is  the  morality  of  the  priests  ? 
What  was  the  morality  of  the  pontiffs  of  Greece  and 
Home  ?  Is  a  priest  a  philosopher  ?  Philosophy  attacks 
the  priest.  Is  he  a  public  functionary  of  a  certain  kind  1 
If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  were  to 
agree  together  to  make  a  man  a  priest,  they  would  only 
succeed  in  making  a  man  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 
There  are,  in  this  city,  statesmen,  men  of  genius,  poets, 
orators,  artists  :  I  pray  them  to  consult  together,  and  to 
consecrate  a  priest.  They  shall  see  au  example  of  their 
production.  In  the  time  of  the  French  Kevolution  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Government  one  day  presented  himself 
in  a  temple  dressed  in  a  white  robe  with  a  blue  girdle, 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  vase  of  flowers  which  he  offered  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  founder  of  the  Kepublic.  In  it- 
self that  act  was  only  simple  and  reasonable  :  why  should 
not  a  magistrate,  dressed  in  solemn  garments,  offer  to 
God  one  of  the  most  pui-e  and  lovely  productions  of  crea- 
tion, a  louquet  of  flowers  ?  He  was  nevertheless  regard- 
ed as  a  man  who  had  made  himself  supremely  ridiculous. 
He  performed  the  act  of  a  priest  without  having  received 
the  sacerdotal  transformation,  without  being  elevated  to 
the  incomprehensible  figure  of  a  priest.  The  priest !  The 
man  who  exists  neither  by  morality,  nor  by  philosophy, 
nor  by  the  state,  nor  by  the  world !  The  man  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  create,  and  who,  nevertheless,  is  every- 
where and  in  all  times !  In  fine,  what  is  he  ?  The  priest 
is  the  man  anointed  by  tradition  to  shed  blood,  not  like 
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iliu  soldier,  by  t-oiirage,  not  like  the  magistrate,  by  justice, 
but  like  Jesus  Clirist,  by  love  ;  the  priest  is  the  man  of 
sacrifice,  reconciling  heaven  and  earth  every  day  by  it, 
and  by  it  announcing  daily  to  every  soul  the  primordial 
verities  of  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  For  this  reason, 
a  few  moments  ago,  when  sacerdotal  hands  elevated  the 
sacred  Host,  you,  the  sons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nour- 
ished by  the  lofty  ideas  of  your  age,  were  seized  with  an 
involuntary  respect,  and  youinclinedyour  headsby  an  in- 
stinct for  which  I  hope  God  will  bear  you  in  remembrance. 
Sacrifice  or  tradition,  for  they  are  the  same  thing,  is  not, 
then,  simply  a  fact,  but  an  universal  and  a  perpetual  fact, 
that  is  to  say,  a  law.  And  when  we  say  a  law,  we  say  a 
truth,  unless  it  be  maintained  that  the  law  is  of  human  in- 
stitution ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  sacrifice,  as 
you  should  conclude  from  what  we  have  said,  and  from 
the  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  add. 

We  must  conceive  an  authority  which  has  been  capable 
of  imposing  sacrifice  upon  all  nations,  in  all  times,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  ideas  and  customs,  and  tlie 
course  of  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind,  before  it  can 
be  called  a  human  institution.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that 
such  an  authority  does  not  exist,  and  that  it  is  impossible. 
If  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  a  legislator,  invested 
with  sovereignty  over  patriarchal  tribes,  had  established 
the  law  of  sacrifice,  it  would  evidently  have  perished  by 
the  single  act  of  the  separation  of  families,  who,  detached 
from  the  common  trunk,  each  advanced  towards  its  own 
particular  future.  This  result  would  have  been  so  much 
the  more  certain  as  the  practice  of  sacrifice  could  no  more 
have  been  justified  by  reason  than  have  been  invented  by 
it.  "What  relations  exist,  in  reality,  between  reason  and 
sacrifice?  What!  The  killing  of  a  beast  with  solemnity 
is  that  which  reason  would  have  regarded  as  the  highest 
religious  act,  as  the  homage  most  agreeable  to  God,  as  the 
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means  of  universal  remission  !  Is  it  possible  ?  And  if 
instead  of  considering  symbolical  sacrifice,  we  stop  at  the 
real  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  how  could  reason  have 
imagined  it — reason,  which  cannot  even  comprehend  it 
after  it  is  accomplished  ?  Reason  is  so  foreign  to  the  idea 
of  sacrifiee  tliat,  wherever  it  has  set  itself  to  work  to  ex- 
amine it,  it  lias  fallen  into  the  frightful  crime  of  human 
sacrifices.  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  reason  which  has  offered 
living  men  to  the  Divinity,  which  has  burned  and  tortured 
them,  which  has  opened  their  sides  to  try  to  discover  there 
the  will  of  heaven.  It  is  reason  which  has  said  to  man  : 
Since  victims  are  pleasing  to  God,  it  follows  that  the  most 
excellent  are  the  most  acceptable  ;  kill  man,  then,  for  man 
is  more  precious  than  animals.  This  is  what  reason  has 
produced,  when  reason  has  interfered  with  sacrifices.  It 
has  given  birth  to  a  horrible  crime  against  God  and  man, 
with  which  it  has  stained  the  annals  of  many  nations. 
And  yet  it  is  not  the  want  of  reason  which  invented  sacri- 
fices; for  the  most  civilized,  as  well  as  the  most  barbar- 
ous, nations  have  knelt  and  kneel  daily  around  the  sacri- 
ficial stone  ;  and,  in  addition,  since  the  God-man  was  im- 
molated for  mankind,  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  world 
too  -enlarged  a  spirit  of  love,  too  elevated  a  purity,  too 
perfect  a  community,  to  charge  with  folly  the  source  from 
which  so  great  a  renovation  is  diffused  upon  the  world. 

Thus  sacrifice  is  neither  a  production  of  reason  nor  of 
foil}',  and  it  is  an  institution  which  is  predominant  in  the 
history  and  the  existence  of  mankind.  Ilecognize  in  this 
the  finger  of  the  Divinity,  the  type  of  all  the  superhuman 
works  which  are  at  the  same  time  beyond  our  strength 
and  our  weakness.  That  which  reason  cannot  pi"od"ce 
and  that  which  it  cannot  condemn,  that  which  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  unreasonable,  is  evidently  divine.  There 
are  but  three  forms  for  the  existence  of  things;  either 
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they  are  higher  than  man,  or  within  his  jjuwer,  or  beneati) 
him.  If  a  thing  is  not  beneati!  man  nor  within  his  com- 
prehension, it  comes  from  a  higher  power,  that  is  to  say, 
from  God. 

The  divinity  of  sacrifice  ouce  established,  and  conse- 
quently the  divinity  of  tradition  of  which  it  is  the  sup- 
port, it  remains  to  be  seen  where  is  the  pure  and  complete 
sacrifice,  and  consequently  the  tradition  without  a  mixture 
of  error.  Now  already,  gentlemen,  you  have  anticipated 
me ;  your  minds  are  fixed  upon  that  privileged  tradition 
you  have  named  the  Christian  tradition.  For  it  is  manifest 
at  the  first  glance  tliat  Ciiristianity  alone  possesses  the 
real  sacrifice,  of  which  the  others  are  but  the  foreshadow- 
ing and  the  type.  What  is  the  blood  of  he-goats  and  of 
heifers  tci  God  ?  What  relation  can  there  be  between  kill- 
ing an  animal  and  honoring  God  ?  But, by  the  light  oi 
the  Christian  sacrifice,  all  becomes  clear,  all  becomes  ex- 
plained, dogma,  worship,  morality.  We  can  conceive  all 
these  attributes  of  God  being  revealed  in  tiiat  great  im- 
molation :  his  power,  his  justice,  his  mercy,  his  wisdom, 
liis  holiness.  We  can  conceive  that  the  victim  touched 
his  heart  with  unspeakable  tenderness,  and  that  nothing 
more  sublime  could  be  presented  to  him.  We  can  conceive 
that  all  virtue  flows  from  the  wounds  of  the  God-irian,  and 
that  man  may  have  learned  there  puritj-  with  charity. 

1  stop  here,  gentlemen  ;  I  have  said  enough  on  this 
subject  to  enable  you  to  comprehend  the  nature,  the  his- 
toiy,  and  the  value  of  tradition.  The  impression  at 
least  will  remain  with  yon  that  it  is  time  to  study  Chris- 
tian facts  as  well,  and  with  as  much  right,  as  those  of 
nature.  Pureue  the  movement  of  vour  age :  it  hoists 
the  banner  of  facts,  and  already,  by  a  more  conscientious 
study  of  history,  it  has,  perhaps  without  designing  to 
do  so,  rectified  many  errors.  For  the  passions  are  still 
mixed  with  its  labors ;  but  the  passions  die  away  and  the 
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acquired  result,-  remain.  Attach  yoiu-oclves,  then,  to  facts, 
gentlemen,  to  tradition  :  leave  your  individual  reason, 
study  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  universe; 
the  one  and  the  other  has  its  laws,  independent  of  our 
minds  and  of  our  wills.  All  our  glory,  all  our  strength 
lies  in  knowing  them,  and  in  accepting  their  yoke  with 
love.  And  this  yoke  is  easy  and  light;  for  tlie  elements 
of  the  moral  universe,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  universe, 
have  been  prepared  for  the  final  happiness  of  man. 


TENTH    CONFERENCE. 


OF  SCKIPTDKB. 


Mt  Lobd, 

Gentlemen, 

Tradition  is  contemporary  with  language.  As  soon  as 
the  word  is  pronounced,  tradition  seizes  upon  it  and 
transmits  it  to  those  who  have  not  heard  it ;  but  you  will 
easily  understand  to  what  chances  that  word  is  subject 
all-divine  though  it  be,  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
And  yon  have  already  seen  what  precautions  were  taken 
by  Providence  against  the  successive  degradation  of  his 
word  ;  how  he  collected  together  the  truths  which  it  con- 
tained in  sacrifice — a  symbol  easy  to  retain,  universal  also 
and  perpetual ;  and  how  he  confided  this  symbol  of  sacri- 
fice, with  the  truths  which  it  contained,  first  to  mankind 
in  the  persons  of  the  patriarchs,  next  to  a  iniraculous 
people,  and  lastly  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  if  it  were  possible  tliat  tliis  word  was  somewhere 
fixed — that  it  had  remained  as  firm  as  brass  and  as  pure 
as  the  diamond — do  you  not  conceive  how  much  more  the 
gift  of  God  would  have  been  magnificent  I  Do  you  not 
conceive  that  the  divine  testimony  would  have  attained 
the  highest  possible  certainty  ?  Now  the  word  has  been 
actually  fixed  by  Scripture,  and  without  occupying  our- 
selves with  the  question  as  tn  whether  Scripture  was  a  gift 
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troin  above  or  an  invention  of  nfien,  we  see  that  there  exists 
two  kinds  of  it :  human  and  sacred  Scripture.  I  under- 
stand by  human  Scripture  that  which  is  considered  by 
men  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  a  man :  I  under- 
stand by  sacred  Scripture  that  which  is  venerated  by 
nations  as  containing  something  more  than  the  ideas  of  a 
man.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  is  the  value  of  that 
sacred  Scripture,  and  if,  amongst  those  which  bear  this 
name,  there  is  one  of  really  divine  institution,  from  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  the  right  to  derive  her  teaching 
as  from  an  infallible  source  of  truth. 

There  are  in  the  world  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
books,  nevertheless  there  are  but  six  of  them  which  have 
been  venerated  by  nations  as  sacred.  These  are  the  Kings 
of  China,  the  Vedas  of  India,  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the 
Persians,  the  Koran  of  the  Arabs,  the  Law  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  Gospel.  And  at  first  sight  I  am  struck  with  this 
rarity  of  sacred  writings.  So  many  legislators  have 
founded  cities,  so  many  men  of  genius  have  governed  the 
human  understanding,  and  yet  all  these  legislators,  all 
these  men  of  genius,  have  not  been  able  to  cause  the  ex- 
istence of  more  than  six  sacred  books  upon  earth  !  It  is, 
gentlemen,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  sacred  books 
that  they  cannot  be  produced  by  any  human  power.  In 
order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  ask  ourselves :  What 
is  a  book? 

A  man  has  an  idea,  or  at  least,  if  he  has  not,  he  believes 
that  he  has.  He  goes  to  his  desk  and  he  writes  four  hun- 
dred pages  upon  that  idea ;  then  he  seeks  a  publisher  and 
says  to  him :  Here  is  a  manuscript  which,  if  printed  with 
proper  margins,  will  form  a  good  octavo  volume ;  how 
much  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  The  publisher  takes  the 
work,  values  it,  calculates  that  a  thousand  copies  at  a  cer- 
tain sum  will  produce  so  much:  so  much  for  the  printer, 
so  much  for  the  publisher,  and  so  much  for  the  author. 
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The  work  is  printed  and  advertised.  If  it  succeeds  tlie 
edition  is  sold  ;  a  thousand  persons  possess  that  book,  and 
some  thousands  more  borrow  it;  so  that  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  minds  are  in  communication  with  the  idea  of 
the  writer.  This  is  a  success  which  all  those  who  possess 
talent  cannot  promise  themselves,  for  even  with  talent 
it  is  possible  to  write  a  book  which  does  not  succeed.  I 
say  this  for  the  consolation  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons. 

But  let  us  leave  ephemeral  productions,  which  cannot 
aspire  to  the  veneration  of  ages,  and  speak  of  books 
really  great.  I  will  only  name  three,  and  I  think  I  shall 
not  fail  to  fulfil  my  promise  in  naming  Homer,  Plato,  and 
Cicero — Homer,  the  prince  of  poesy ;  Plato,  the  prince  of 
philosophy  ;  Cicero,  the  prince  of  orators,  and,  if  we  had 
not  Bossnet,  I  should  say  the  eternal  prince  of  eloquence. 
Well,  gentlemen,  who  among  mankind  are  acquainted 
with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Cicero  ?  Would  you  meet  in  this 
capital  from  one  end  of  a  street  to  the  other  many  men 
who  in  answer  to  the  question  :  Do  you  know  Homer? 
would  not  regard  you  with  astonishment.  And  how  would 
it  be  outside  this  capital,  among  uncivilized  nations  ?  And 
next,  in  order  to  be  sacred,  it  is  of  but  little  account  that 
a  book  be  known  ;  it  is  also  necessary  for  it  to  become  the 
foundation  of  a  nation's  faith,  tlie  rule  of  its  morals,  that 
the  people  sliould  on  rising  in  the  morning  fall  upon  their 
knees,  open  that  book,  incline  their  heads,  make  a  sacred 
sign  upon  tlieir  foreheads,  and  by  that  book  address  their 
prayers  to  theii'  Creator. 

This  single  reflection  already  teaches  us  that  sacred 
writings — -the  false  as  well  as  the  true,  those  which  contain 
the  word  of  God  and  those  which  do  not — are  not  ordin- 
ary works.  Learn  by  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  fact  the 
difficulty  of  imposing  a  book  upon  a  people.  A  thousand 
kinds  of  worship  have  been  established  in  the  world :  then'. 
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are  tmly  six  of  theni  which  have  produced  a  book.  Wliat, 
in  fact,  is  a  book  ?  It  is  a  tissue  of  ideas.  l!fow,  every 
idea  belongs  either  to  the  order  of  science  or  of  faith ;  if 
a  book  is  scientific  the  people  do  not  understand  it,  and 
the  learned,  who  do  understand  it,  only  respect  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  knowledge  which  they  think  they  possess, 
as  well  as  and  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  author  ; 
if  the  book  is  mystic,  in  the  human  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  the  expression  of  an  individual  faith, 
of  an  isolated  aspiration  towards  the  infinite,  the  learned 
disdain  it,  and  the  people  no  more  understand  it  than  the 
other.  A  popular  book  is  impossible,  how  much  more 
so  is  a  sacred  book  ! 

Notwithstanding  there  are  sacred  books :  from  whence 
have  tliey  come  ?  who  has  written  them  ?  where  lies  the 
secret  of  their  power  1  A  celebrated  diplomatist  once  said : 
"  The  highest  effort  of  art  is  to  make  men  do  what  they 
wish  to  do."  I  adopt  this  phrase,  and  I  say  :  The  extreme 
eflFort  of  persuasion  is  that  of  making  men  believe  that 
which  they  do  believe.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  causing  you  to  believe  in  God  if  the  germ 
of  that  belief  did  not  exist  in  the  depths  of  your  heart,  if 
there  were  not  in  your  soul  that  which  TertuUian  called 
a  testimony  naturally  Ohristiam,?  Just  as  no  chemical 
power  can  extract  from  bodies  anything  but  the  elements 
which  they  contain,  so  that  great  alchemy  of  persuasion  can 
only  draw  forth  in  our  minds  indigenous  truths;  and  if 
the  sacred  books  have  taken  possession  of  the  woi'ld,  it  is 
because  the  world  bears  in  its  bosom  sacred  traditions  of 
which  these  books  are  but  the  expression  more  or  less  pure, 
more  or  less  corrupted.  Every  sacred  book  is  a  tradition- 
al book ;  it  was  venerated  before  it  existed,  it  existed  before 
it  appeared.  The  Koran,  which  is  the  last  of  the  sacred 
;vritings  in  the  order  of  time,  offers  to  us  a  proof  of  this 
wortiiv  of  onr  thoughtful  attention.     Without  doul)t  Ma- 
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hornet  relied  upon  pretended  revelations  ;  howevei  it  is 
clear  to  all  those  who  read  the  Koran  that  the  Abraiianiii; 
tradition  was  the  true  source  of  its  power.  It  was  in  the 
name  of  Abraham  and  the  prophets  that  Mahomet  pro 
claimed  the  unity  of  God,  that  he  established  his  laws  and 
organized  his  woi-ship  ;  he  did  not  perform  miracles,  as  he 
himself  said,  bnt  he  spoke  the  language  of  Abraham,  he 
adored  that  which  Abraliam  adored,  he  founded  that  which 
Abraham  had  founded.     He  exclaims  on  all  occasions : 

If  Mecca  is  sacred,  do  you  know  the  cause  ? 
Ibrahim  was  born  there,  and  his  ashes  there  repose. 

The  same  traditional  character  shines  upon  each  page  of 
the  Christian  and  Hebrew  books ;  we  find  it  also  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  the  Vedas,  and  the  Kings  of  the  ChinesCv 
Tradition  is  everywhere  the  mother  of  religion;  it  pre- 
cedes and  engenders  sacred  books,  as  language  precedes 
and  engenders  scripture  ;  its  existence  is  rendered  immov- 
able in  the  sacred  books,  as  the  existence  of  the  Word  is 
rendered  immovable  in  scripture.  A  sacred  book  is  a 
religious  tradition  which  has  had  strength  enough  to  sign 
its  name.  It  can  be  conceived  that  nothing  is  more  rare, 
because  truth  is  single,  and  error  necessarily  fears  light  and 
immutability.  How,  for  instance,  should  polytheism  have 
been  written  ?     It  has  not  even  spoken. 

The  sacred  writings  are  then  traditional;  it  is  their  first 
character.  I  add  that  they  are  constituent,  that  is  to  say, 
they  possess  a  marvellous  power  for  giving  vitality  and 
duration  to  empires.  Strange  to  say,  the  most  magnificent 
books  of  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  found — I  do 
not  say  a  pcoj'le — but  a  small  philosophical  society  ;  and 
the  sacred  writings,  without  exception,  have  founded  very 
great  and  lasting  nations.  Thus  the  Kings  founded  China ; 
the  Vedas,  India ;  the  Koran,  many  great  races  which 
liave  acquired  dominion  over  a  part  of  the  world ;  the 
Jewish  Law,  that  immortal  people  scattered  everywhere  : 
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the  Gospel,  tlmt  Christian  republic  whose  civilization  ex- 
tends its  sceptre  from  Europe  to  America.  The  Zend- 
Avesta  alone  has  witnessed  the  decline  of  its  power  by  the 
neighboring  progress  of  the  Mahometans,  and  yet  it  still 
numbers  faithful  worshippers  who  every  morning  light  the 
fire  of  Zoroaster  in  honor  of  the  divinity.  By  degrees  the 
communities  disappear  which  have  not  placed  their  futnre 
on  the  basis  of  a  sacred  scripture  ;  and  the  religious  and 
social  contest,  simplifying  itself  more  and  more,  will  soon 
leave  remaining  only  three  or  four  great  families — the 
Chi-istian,  the  Mussulman,  the  Braminical. 

If,  after  having  stated  the  fact,  we  seek  the  reason  of 
it;  if  I  ask  you  why  the  sacred  scriptures  are  constituent, 
whilst  philosophical  writings  are  not  so ;  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  will  be  led  to  serious  reflections.  Look  at  Plato  : 
exists  there  more  elevated  language,  a  style  more  grand  ? 
How  is  it  that  Plato  has  not  been  able  to  constitute,  I  do 
not  say  a  nation,  but  simply  a  permanent  school  ?  How 
is  it  that  communities  totter  when  tinkers  meddle  with 
them,  and  that  the  precise  moment  of  their  fall  is  that 
when  men  announce  to  them  that  mind  is  emancipated, 
that  the  old  forms  which  bound  together  human  activity 
are  broken,  that  the  altar  is  undermined,  and  reason  is  all- 
powerful?  Philosopliers !  if  you  speak  the  truth,  how  is 
it  that  the  moment  when  all  the  elements  of  society  be- 
come more  refined  and  develop  themselves,  is  the  moment 
of  its  dissolution  ?  You  will  perhaps  say  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  writings  reputed  sacred  have 
governed  nations ;  that  it  is  easy  to  subjugate  minds  when 
men  speak  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  whilst  reason  alone 
exercises  only  a  feeble  action  upon  mankind.  Be  careful ! 
What,  then  I  can  it  be  that  falsehood  is  more  powerful  to 
create  and  maintain  empires  than  truth?  What!  do  I 
say  that  it  is  truth  which  is  to  destroy  empires,  and  false- 
hood which  is  to  found  them?     An  insolent  blasphemer. 
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speakiii<;  in  the  uaine  of  God,  shall  found  a  durable  work, 
and  shall  be  from  his  tomb,  twenty  centuries  after  his  death, 
tlie  life  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men  ;  whilst  a  sage,  speak 
ing  in  the  name  of  unadulterated  truth,  shall  bear  along 
with  him  the  irreparable  misery  of  having  destroyed  by  his 
doctrine  the  security  and  the  future  of  many  nations ! 

I  say,  gentlemen,  it  must  be  answered ;  the  question  is 
grave,  and  I  will  not  let  it  pass — I  cannot  consent  to  let  it 
pass.  I  have  shown  to  you  that  the  nations  which  pos- 
sessed sacred  writings  possessed  stronger  and  more  endur- 
ing vitality  than  those  which  were  deprived  of  them  ;  that 
these  gradually  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  time  ;  that 
soon  there  will  only  remain  in  presence  of  each  other  tliree 
or  four  sacred  scriptures,  animating  by  their  vitality  three 
or  four  communities,  which  will  outlive  all  the  rest.  Why 
is  this?  I  add,  that  human  writings,  caiTJed  to  their 
highest  pert'ectioii,  instead  of  elevating  and  strengthening 
social  existence,  have  shortened  its  duration  and  precipi- 
tated nations  like  a  drunken  man.  Why  is  this  ?  Whence 
arises  this  difference  between  sacred  and  human  books  1 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  turn  the  objection 
against  me,  and  say  to  me :  But  you.  Christian  orator, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  Whence  comes  the  constituent 
strength  of  the  Koran,  the  Vedas,  -which  you  regard  as 
fabulous?  How  is  it  that  falsehood  is  invested  with  si 
much  authority  ?  The  answer  is  easy,  gentlemen.  With- 
out doubt,  the  books  whicli  have  been  called  sacred  are 
not  all  true  and  divine  books.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Christian  books,  not  one  is  exempt  from  fraud  and 
error ;  but  however  disfigured  tradition  may  be  in  tliem, 
it  breathes  still  in  them,  it  announces  there  that  man  is 
dependent  upon  God,  governed  by  his  Providence,  and 
that  He  ought  to  be  honored  by  an  internal  and  an  ex 
ternal  worship,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  duties  of  miMi 
to  ent'li  other.     Tradition  sustains  these  books.  all-imixT 
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feet  as  they  are ;  it  communicates  to  thorn  the  weight  of 
time,  the  weight  of  heaven,  truth,  which  comes  from  the 
source,  altliough  it  lias  been  polluted  on  the  way. 

But,  if  all  the  sacred  writings  are  not  divine,  if  only 
one  should  be  divine,  by  what  sign  are  we  to  recognize  it? 
By  the  signs  which  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  by  the 
traditional  and  constituent  signs,  and,  in  addition,  by  the 
prophetic  sign. 

What  sacred  volume  bears  the  traditional  character  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  Christian  Bible  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  Koran,  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  Yedas,  and  the  Kings,  are 
an  accumulation  of  traditions ;  but  they  are  traditions 
without  any  historical  connection,  in  which  nothing  is  sus- 
tained by  the  succession  of  things  and  the  manifest  rela- 
tion with  all  the  points  of  time.  The  Bible,  from  the  first 
verse  to  the  last,  from  the  Fiat  luxio  the  Apocalypse,  is  a 
magnificent  concatenation,  a  slow  and  continued  progress, 
in  which  each  wave  presses  forward  that  which  precedes  it, 
and  bears  aloug  that  which  follows.  Ages,  events,  doc- 
trines, are  interwoven  there,  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  leave  neither  space  nor  confusion  in  their 
network  without  seam.  Antiquity  and  reality  shed  there 
an  equal  perfume.  It  is  a  book  which  grows  each  day, 
which  grows  naturally  like  a  cedar,  which  has  been  wit- 
ness of  all  that  it  declares,  and  which  never  speaks  but 
with  perception  of  all  things,  and  with  the  tongue  of 
eternity.  It  is  impossible,  even  for  a  child,  to  confound  the 
Bible  with  another  book  reputed  sacred,  and  the  distance 
is  so  perceptible  that  it  is  almost  blasphemy  to  pronounce 
its  name  by  the  side  of  those  which  are  its  imitators. 

Its  superiority  is,  if  it  be  possiblCj  still  more  manifest 
with  regard  to  its  constituent  character.  Who  will  venture 
to  compare  any  community  constituted  by  a  sacred  book 
with  the  Christian  community  ?  Look  first  at  China :  wliat 
liMS  slic  done  ?     Bv  what  deeds  has  slie  i-evealed  lierself  to 
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rlie  world  i  Where  are  the  traces  of  her  arms?  where  the 
furrows  of  her  ships?  where  her  doctrinal  propaganda? 
Have  yon  ever  met  the  Chinese  on  the  great  highways  of 
the  world  ?  This  people,  dead  in  an  active  pride,  is  shut 
up  within  itself,  and  has  not  even  once  during  three  thou- 
sand years  felt  an  electric  shock  of  love  and  of  genius. 
Come  nearer,  look  at  India :  all  the  conquerors  and  all 
the  merchants  have  been  there.  She  has  given  gold, 
pearls,  diamonds,  ivory,  to  all  who  have  desired  them  ; 
she  still  feeds  the  ambition  of  the  British  people  with  her 
luxurious  riches;  but  do  yon  know  anything  else  of  her, 
except  her  sensuality,  equal  to  her  humiliating  depend- 
ence ?  There  remain  the  nations  into  whose  hands  Ma- 
homet placed  the  scimitar  and  Islamism,  and  they  have 
certainly  made  illustrious  use  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
Yet.  where  are  they  ?  After  having  invaded  Europe  by 
its  two  extremities  and  conquered  our  Crusades,  as  the 
war  became  learned  we  perceive  their  glory  waning ;  and 
the  success  of  their  arms  hiding  no  longer  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  civilization,  we  look  on,  not  at  their  deca- 
dence, but  at  their  last  gasp.  Look  now  to  yourselves, 
gentlemen  ;  contemplate  yourselves — yon,  the  sons  of  the 
Bible.  You  are  nothing  by  your  territory.  Europe  is 
but  a  plot  of  ground  by  the  side  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
yet  they  are  your  colors  and  your  flags  which  I  meet  with 
on  all  the  seas,  in  the  islands,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  whole 
world.  You  are  present  from  one  pole  to  the  other  by  your 
navigators,  your  merchants,  your  soldiers,  your  missiona- 
ries, your  consuls.  It  is  you  who  give  peace  or  war  to  na- 
tions, who  bear  the  destinies  of  mankind  in  the  folds  of  your 
narrow  robe.  Descend  upon  the  public  place,  lift  up 
your  voice.  I  hear  the  old  and  the  new  continents  in  agita- 
tion ;  they  ask :  "Who,  then,  is  in  commotion  ?  Who  is 
in  commotion  ?  It  is  you,  sons  of  the  Bible  !  That  lan- 
guage wliich  travels  so  far  is  yours  ;  it  has  brethren  and 
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sisters  in  all  the  capitals,  it  gathers  to^uther  all  passions 
and  all  devotedness.  If  a  man  from  the  planks  of  an  ad- 
venturous bark,  who  speaks  your  language  and  bears  your 
image,  reaches  some  distant  shore,  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
the  great  human  power  has  appeared  there.  By  the 
brightness  of  his  look,  by  his  manner  of  treading  the 
ground,  the  earth  recognizes  the  Christian,  and  its  savage 
inhabitant  bows  liis  head  and  exclaims:  These  are  the 
cliildren  of  the  sun,  those  whom  our  traditions  promised 
to  us,  and  for  whom  we  waited. 

"What  activity  !  What  power  !  "What  glory  !  And  all 
that  is  yourselves ;  and  the  Bible  has  made  you  what  you 
are.  If,  tlien,  nations  are  eonstitued  by  reason  of  the 
truth  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  and  if  the  Christian 
nations  surpass  all  the  others,  as  angels  surpass  all  created 
natures,  it  follows  that  the  highefst  degree  of  truth  is  con- 
tained in  the  Christian  books. 

Tet  God  has  willed  to  add  another  to  these  striking 
marks  of  the  divinity  of  our  Scriptures,  one  which  cannot 
be  imitated  even  at  a  distance.  As  history,  science,  art 
legislation,  philosophy,  as  a  traditional  and  constituent 
power,  the  Bible,  without  doubt,  is  invested  with  an  eminent 
perfection  which  no  other  book  has  ever  possessed.  These 
things,  however,  are  human,  so  to  speak,  in  this  sense,  that 
they  surpass  the  faculties  ,of  man  only  by  tlieir  degree,  and 
not  by  their  essence.  Another  character,  then,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  Bible,  and  God  has  given  it  one  which  belongs 
only  to  itself,  the  prophetic  character.  God  alone  sees 
into  the  future  ;  he  alone  penetrates  with  a  glance  into 
the  infinite  depth  of  causes,  and  discovers  there  the  effects 
which  will  result  from  them  even  to  the  most  remote  limits 
of  au'es.  For  us,  we  do  not  even  know  the  day  of  to- 
morrow ;  we  are  but  a  cause,  that  cause  is  oui'selves,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  its  nearest  effects.  If,  then, 
there  was  a  woi-d  fixed  by  Scripture  which  beforehand  re 
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vealed  not  only  tlie  destiny  of  enipiror,  but  the  destiny  of 
mankind — which  foi-esaw  from  the  commencement  the  pro- 
irress  of  ages — that  word  and  that  Scripture  must  neces- 
sarily be  divine.  Now,  what  is  the  Bible  but  a  prophecy 
which  is  accomplished  before  our  eyes  ?  And  as  a  prophecy 
has  two  terms,  the  past  and  the  future,  see  with  what  care 
Providence  has  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  in  oi'der 
tliat  they  may  not  be  accused  of  connivance.  He  chose  a 
people  to  be  the  depositary  of  the  history  of  the  world,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  idea  of  God,  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
God,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  hope  of  redemption 
which  was  given  to  him  ;  for,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  true 
liistorj'  of  the  world,  the  rest  is  but  a  conceit.  He  made 
tif  this  people  a  living  monument,  which  increases  and 
which  unceasingly  repeats  this  history,  which  incoi-porates 
itself  with  it,  which  lives'  upon  it,  which  derives  all  its 
glory  from  it,  and  waits,  with  a  patience  of  which  we  are 
yet  the  witnesses,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  redemp- 
tion promised  to  its  fathere.  Do  you  say  to  the  Jews  that 
they  have  not  hoped  for  this?  they  reply  to  you  by  their 
present  hope,  which  twenty  centuries  have  not  disturbed 
They  will  show  you  their  Scriptures  translated  into  Greek, 
and  distributed  in  the  world  even  before  Jesixs  Christ.  It 
is  a  material  fact  beyond  all  criticism.  So  much  for  the 
past.  As  to  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  was  written  and  hoped  for  so  long,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  there  to  teach  you  that  a  great  remis- 
sion has  been  brought  about  by  a  great  sacrifice.  The 
Jewish  people  and  the  Church !  Who  will  attack  these 
two  monuments,  which  support  each  other,  and  so  much 
the  more  because  they  are  irreconcilable  enemies  ?  They 
are  both  elements  of  the  prophetic  character  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures :  one  is  the  past  term,  the  other  the  term  to  come  ; 
and,  in  order  that  thay  may  not  be  accused  of  having  eon- 
spired  together  to  deceive  tlie  world,  they  reioct  ench  other, 
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80  as  to  remain  separated  even  to  the  end- -to  tlie  day 
when,  the  final  consummation  being  near,  tlie  past  and  the 
future  will  embrace  each  other  to  show  to  the  last  gen- 
erations the  last  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which 
amongst  the  ancient  people,  as  amongst  the  new,  have  an- 
nounced this  kiss  of  peace. 

Time,  gentlemen,  will  never  cease  to  develop  the 
threefold  sign  of  the  divinity  of  our  Scriptures — the  tradi- 
tional sign,  the  constituent  sign,  and  the  prophetic  sign. 
As  we  advance  in  the  future  the  past  will  increase,  and  it 
will  become  more  impossible  for  human  laboj-s  to  affect 
antiquity  :  all  will  appear  new  except  the  Bible  i>f  Chris- 
tians, and  the  precocious  decay  of  that  which  will  be  new 
will  again  attach  minds  to  the  imtnutable  throne  of  tradi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  will  be  seen  achiev- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  earth.  After  Europe,  it  has  sub- 
dued America,  and  already  it  presses  hard  upon  all  the 
frontiers  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Space  vanishes  before  the 
genius  of  Christian  nations;  and  it  is  you — men  of  time, 
princes  of  human  civilization — -it  is  you  who  are,  without 
knowing  it,  the  pioneers  of  i^rovidence  in  this  great  work. 
These  bridges  which  you  suspend  in  the  air,  those  moun- 
tains which  you  open  before  you,  the  roads  on  which  tire 
bears  you  along — you  think  they  are  destined  to  serve  yoiw 
ambition  ;  you  do  not  know  that  matter  is  but  the  chan- 
nel in  which  the  spirit  flows.  The  spii'it  will  come  when 
you  shall  have  hollowed  out  its  bed.  Thus  did  the  Ko- 
mans,  your  predecessors  :  they  employed  seven  hundred 
years  to  bring  nations  together  by  their  arms,  and  to  fur- 
row the  three  continents  of  the  old  world  with  their'long 
military  roads ;  they  thought  that  their  legions  would 
eternally  pass  over  them  to  convey  their  orders  to  the  uni 
verse ;  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  preparing  the 
triumphal  ways  of  the  consul  Jesus.  0  !  yon,  then — their 
heirs,  who  are  also  as  blind  as  they— you,  the  Eomans  of 
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the  second  race — continue  the  work  of  which  you  are  the 
instruments  ;  abridge  space,  diminish  tlie  seas,  draw  from 
nature  its  last  secrets,  so  that  the  progress  of  truth  may 
some  day  be  no  longer  <jiecked  by  the  rivers  and  tlie  moun- 
tains, that  it  may  fly  from  right  to  left,  and  that  tliere  may 
no  longer  exist  a  spot  where  tyranny,  protected  by  isola- 
tion, may  refuse  to  it  the  means  of  support.  How  beau- 
tiful then  will  be  the  feet  of  those  who  spread  tbe  gospel 
of  peace  I  The  apostles  will  praise  you  ;  they  will  say, 
whilst  passing  by,  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles :  How  power- 
ful and  courageous  our  fathers  were  !  How  fertile  was 
their  genius  !  How  good  they  have  been  to  us  poor  mis- 
sionaries, to  enable  us  to  be  borne  so  rapidly  to  the  help 
of  souls !  Blessed  be  they  who  have  assisted  the  spirit  of 
God  by  their  own !  iTay  they  receive  in  the  other  coun- 
try a  portion  of  those  dews  of  heaven  of  which  they  have 
nnconscionsly  aided  the  efl'usion  ! 

And,  thanks  to  the  expansion  of  the  doctrine  favored  by 
this  drawinw  together  of  all  the  divisions  of  mankind,  the 
prophecies  also  will  approach  their  last  aecomplishmenr. 
After  that,  in  the  fusion  of  nations,  all  the  various  teacb- 
ings  shall  have  been  subjected  to  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  the 
intermediate  religions  shall  have  succumbed  :  there  will 
only  remain,  face  to  face,  total  truth  and  total  error, 
Christianity  and  Atheism,  God  alone  and  man  alone. 
Then,  no  cloud  any  longer  interposing  between  the  two 
chosen  people — between  the  Jew  and  the  Christi,an — be- 
tween the  people  of  the  past  and  the  people  of  the  future — 
thev  will  distinoruish  each  other  from  the  extremities  of 
the  world  ;  they  will  regard  one  another  steadfastly,  and, 
at  this  mutual  recognition,  they  will  march  like  two  giants 
to  embrace  each  other.  There  will,  then,  be  only  one 
flock  and  one  pastor :  the  past  and  the  future  will  be  bni 
one  thing,  and  this  will  be  the  signal  that  time  is  at  an 
end.  and  that  the  eternal  day  draws  near. 


ELEVENTH  CONFERENCE. 


OF  REASON. 


My  LOED, 

Gentlemen, 
Tradition  and  Scripture  are  the  two  great  depositaries 
of  divine  testimony,  the  two  principal  sources  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  l^evertheless,  these  sources  are  ex- 
terior with  regard  to  man  ;  it  is  a  light  wliich  reaches  liim 
from  without,  and  if  it  penetrated  within  man  without 
meeting  there  with  a  corresponding  light  it  would  not  be 
understood,  it  would  shine  there  in  darkness.  It  is  not  so, 
God,  having  made  of  man  an  intelligent  creature,  gave  him 
a  primitive  ]ig[\t  "  wMok  lighteth  euery  man  coming  info 
the  world,^''  according  to  the  words  expressed  by  the  apos- 
tle St.  John.  This  light  consists  in  certain  fundamental 
ideas,  beyond  which  we  cannot  ascend,  and  without  which 
our  intelligence  is  inactive.  Philosophei-s  liave  much  occu- 
pied themselves  with  the  question  of  knowing  from  whence 
these  ideas  come.  Some  have  maintained  that  they  come 
from  the  senses  ;  others  thatthey  are  innate;  otiiers,  again, 
that  they  are  transmitted  to  us  with  the  word  whicli  pro- 
duces them,  or  at  least  awakens  them  within  us.  We  shall 
not  discuss  any  of  these  sentiments.  It  sufiSces  for  us  to 
state  that  there  exists  in  the  intelligence  a  certain  number 
of  primitive  fundamental  ideas  from  which  the  others  are 
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deduced,  and  which  constitute  its  reason.  If  a  man  have 
not  arrived  at  a  clear  and  distinct,  consciousness  of  these 
first  ideas  he  is  already  an  intelligeut  being,  buthe  has  not 
yet  attained  to  the  age  of  reason  ;  from  the  time  that  he 
loses  the  consciousness  of  these  first  ideas,  and  of  the  con- 
nection which  attaches  them  to  their  consequences,  lie  falls 
into  the  state  of  unreasonableness  or  of  folly. 

Now,  as  reason  comes  from  God,  it  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  divine  testimony  contained  in  tradition 
and  in  Scri|itnre;  without  this,  light  would  be  in  contra- 
diction with  light,  and  God  with  himself  To  what  point 
is  lliis  accordance  efi'ected  ?  To  what  point  does  this  light 
which  i»  within  us  render  testimony  to  the  divine  testi- 
mony itself?  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
Conference. 

In  the  first  place,  reason  renders  testimony  even  to  the 
foundation  of  the  mystery  which  is  manifested  to  us  by 
tradition  and  Scripture,  namely,  the  mystery  of  good  and 
evil.  Reason  not  only  has  knowledge  of  it,  and  aflirms 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  but  it  affirms  this 
difference-  with  the  concurrence  of  another  faculty,  which 
is  conscience.  Reason  is  but  the  perception  of  good ;  con- 
science is  the  sentiment  of  it.  Reason  of  itself  would  have 
been  weak  against  the  will,  for  it  perceives  only  that  which 
is,  whilst  the  wilt  loves  that  which  pleases  it.  If  reason 
present  objects  to  it  worthy  of  its  love,  the  will  would 
reject  them  and  say  to  reason:  Do  that  which  is  pleas- 
ing to  thyself;  as  for  me,  I  am  free  here :  I  love  and  hate 
whom  and  what  I  please.  And  if  reason,  trying  to  van- 
quish by  importunity,  should  return  to  the  charge,  the  will, 
wearied  by  its  solicitations,  would  say :  Thou  tirest  me ; 
thy  light  is  odious  to  me ;  I  command  thee  to  turn  it 
away  from  here  :  close  thy  eyea,  even  if  there  be  ten  thou- 
sand suns  there  before  thee.  It  is  then  that  conscience 
comes  to  the  help  of  reason  against  the  omnipotence  of  the 
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will.  Conscience  does  not  permit  it  to  enjoy  a  peacefu. 
sovereignty ;  conscience  proves  by  remorse  that  good  ia 
not  a  stranger  to  it,  but  a  kinsman  and  a  friend ;  it  draws 
from  reason's  own  store  a  light  which  condemns  it,  a  taste 
which  it  cannot  reject,  since  that  light  and  that  taste  are  it- 
self. It  is  thus  that  the  irruption  of  the  passions  has  never 
prevailed  in  the  world  against  the  sentiment  of  goodness 
and  uprightness,  because  the  passions  have  never  had 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  shameful  gratifications,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  because  the  good  man,  in  the  strongest  perse- 
cutions and  external  afflictions,  has  found  in  his  conscience 
an  unutterable  indemnification  for  these  sufierings.  Many 
^uphists  liave  lifted  themselves  up  against  the  distinction 
of  good  and  evil ;  they  have  sometimes  deceived  reason, 
tliey  have  never  been  able  to  deceive  conscience. 

If  human  reason  once  recognize  the  mystery  of  good 
and  evil,  it  will  not  stop  there;  it  will  not  be  contented 
with  knowing  tliat  there  exists  a  difference  between  good 
iiid  evil ;  it  has  the  power  to  draw  forth  the  consequences 
of  this  principle,  and  to  admit  all  that,  without  which  there 
would  in  fact  exist  no  difierence  between  good  and  evil. 
Thus  the  existence  of  God :  for  if  God  be  not — if  an  in- 
finite and  perfect  reason,  an  upright  and  incorruptible  will, 
wliieli  is  the  living  law  of  all  intelligent  beings,  do  not 
exist— nature  is  but  the  result  of  blind  mechanism  ;  it  has 
no  other  legislation  than  mathematical  necessity,  and 
consequently  all  actions  are  in  themselves  indifferent, 
although  they  might  produce  diversified  effects.  Crime  is 
but  a  stone  which  kills  the  act  of  virtue,  only  a  stone 
which  wounds  no  one  in  falling. 

So  also  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  universe  by  God  : 
for  if  finite  beings  have  not  God  for  their  author,  it  follows 
that  they  possess  life  from  themselves,  or  from  some  other 
imperfect  cause  which  is  neither  God  nor  ourselves.  Will 
you  say  that  we  are  to  ourselves  our  own  cause  ?     In  that 
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case  we  have  no  other  laws  than  our  own  individual  will ; 
all  that  which  we  will  do  is  just,  all  that  which  we  do  is 
good.  If  the  creating  cause  be  neither  God  nor  ourselves, 
it  must,  then,  be  some  inferior  power,  like  matter ;  and 
then  by  what  right  shall  it  be  said  to  man :  Be  perfect ! 
Ah  !  3'es  ;  we  can  say  to  man  :  Be  perfect,  when  we  add  : 
As  yonr  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  But  if  this  heavenly 
Father  be  not — if  we  have  only  an  earthly  and  corrupt 
father — ^how  can  we  aim  at  perfection  ?  If  the  cause 
which  has  produced  us  is  no  better  than  ourselves,  we 
should  render  homage  to  it  by  imitating  its  baseness.  If 
our  origin  be  matter,  how  can  it  be  desired  that  we  should 
do  other  than  roll  ourselves  in  the  mire,  and  say  to  the 
worms :  You  are  our  brethren  and  our  sisters  ?  The  more 
we  lower  ourselves  towards  the  earth,  the  more  we  shall 
venerate  the  cause  from  whence  we  sprung.  It  is,  then, 
necessary  to  affirm  the  dogma  of  the  creation  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  affirm  the  primitive  fall  of  man  : 
for  no  one  can  deny  that  our  nature  is  corrupt,  and  that  it 
unceasingly  demands  vile  things  of  us.  "Wiiat  Iiave  we 
done  since  our  birth  but  struggle  continually  against  these 
bad  instincts?  Now,  remark  the  consequence  of  it:  If 
the  source  of  these  bad  instincts  is  in  the  constitution  of 
man  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  God — if  our  nature  is 
BO  of  itself,  and  is  not  fallen — what  can  we  do  better  than 
to  obey  that  nature  ?  If  all  beings  follow  their  own  lavr — 
if  the  stone  falls  because  it  is  its  nature,  if  the  animal  eats 
grass  because  it  is  its  nature,  if  ihe  bird  flies  because  it  is 
its  nature,  if  nature  has  imparted  to  us  gross  inclinjitions — 
why  should  we  not  yield  to  them  ?  Have  we  ever  re- 
proached tlie  beasts  deprived  of  reason  with  that  which 
they  do  with  so  much  shamelessness  before  our  eyes  ?  No, 
because  they  are  thus  constituted  ;  and  we  even  find  there  a 
subject  of  admiration,  because  they,  in   their  way,  fulfil 
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the  disposition  of  Providence.  If,  then,  our  nature  i^ 
not  fallen,  all  that  which  it  desires  is  just  and  holy,  crime 
does  not  exist.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  fall,  in  order  to  explain  the  inclinations 
which  urge  us  to  evil,  and  that  aioral  liberty  is  sufficient 
for  this  ?  It  is  this  very  liberty  wliich  I  deny  !  You  free — 
free  in  all  the  sense  of  the  word — free  for  good  as  for  evil ! 
If  you  possessed  moral  liberty  in  its  plenitude  and  in  its 
perfection,  the  balance  would  be  equal  between  the  good 
and  bad  instincts.  You  would  be  influenced  by  each  with 
equal  power.  I  am  wrong :  you  would  be  happy  and  secure 
in  good  ;  only  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  leave  it,  and 
to  do  so  it  would  be  needful  for  you  to  make  an  effort. 
Now,  to  which  side  do  we  incline  ?  for  which  side  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  make  an  effort  if  it  is  not  for  that  of 
good  ?  What  marvel  has  it  not  called  for  on  the  part  of 
God  to  increase  our  liberty,  '■^vwundeci  and  weakened" 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
struggle,  then,  between  good  and  evil,  which  is  in  the 
very  depths  of  ourselves,  supposes  that  our  constitution 
is  changed — that  man  has  left  a  state  of  purity,  and  has 
fallen  into  a  state  of  degradation. 

But  this  degradation  should  not  have  been  irremediable. 
For  if  man,  being  fallen,  had  lost  all  hope  of  reuniting 
himself  to  good — if  he  were  for  ever  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  justice,  cursed  and  lost — it  follows  that  for  him 
good  would  no  longer  be  anything  but  a  chimera,  and  evil 
would  be  his  real  empire,  the  sole  source  of  his  real  enjoy- 
ments. Now,  it  is  not  so  ;  man,  all  fallen  as  he  is,  prac- 
tices good  with  hope  and  with  joy.  His  fall  has  not,  then, 
dragged  him  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss ;  it  is  not  irre- 
mediable ;  a  restoration  is  not  only  possible  for  him,  but 
it  has  commenced  even  from  the  day  of  his  fall,  because 
from  that  day  the  consciousness  of  good  has  remained  to 
him,  and  a  voluntary  effort  against  eyil. 


In  fine,  reasuii  witnesses  to  the  uecessity  of  a  supreme 
discernineut  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  between  those 
who  have  followed  the  degraded  inclinations  of  their  be- 
ing and  those  who  have  laboriously  re-ascended  through 
its  course  by  a  meritorious  aspiration  towards  God.  If,  in 
effect,  good  and  evil  had  no  ulterior  consequences,  and  if 
Grod  did  not  I'equire  us  to  render  an  account  of  it,  that  im- 
passibility on  his  part  would  show  that  he  is  insensible  to 
good  and  to  evil,  and  that  insensibility  would  teach  us  that* 
there  exists  no  difference  worthy  of  attention  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  If  God  ought  not  to  judge  us,  why 
should  we  judge  ourselves  in  our  consciences  ?  Why  should 
we  reproach  ourselves  for  that  for  which  God  will  not  re- 
proach us  ?  Why  displease  ourselves  if  we  could  not  dis- 
please God  ?  Whether  our  lives  be  covered  with  oppro- 
brium or  invested  with  holiness,  God  will  take  no  account 
of  it  at  the  hour  of  death.  He  will  accept  our  hearts  as 
they  may  be  ;  and  to  the  wretch  whose  hand  we  would 
not  have  touched,  lie  will  say  :  Enter  into  my  eternity, 
thou  art  worthy  of  it ;  good  or  evil  works  are  of  no  ac- 
count before  me. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil, 
proclaimed  by  human  reason,  draws  along  with  itself  the 
recognition  of  the  five  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christian- 
ity :  the  e.xisteuce  of  God,  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  resto- 
ration, and  the  judgment.  Therefore,  when  sophists  have 
desired  to  deny  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  what  have 
they  done  i  They  have  not  been  bold  enough  to  say  to 
you — a  being  endowed  with  reason  and  with  conscience: 
Thrust  a  poignard  into  the  bosom  of  your  mother,  as  I^ero 
did,  or  surround  yonr  parents  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  love,  it  is  the  same  thing.  However  corrupt  we  mav 
be,  they  have  never  been  audacious  enough  to  addres- 
this  language  to  us !  Tiiey  have  made  a  circuit,  and 
have  attacked  the  dogmas  which  are  the  foundation  of 
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the  distinction  of  good  and  evil.  Some  liave  denied  mo- 
rality in  denying  Grod ;  others,  in  supposing  matter  or 
evil  to  be  co-eternal  with  God  ;  some  others,  in  shov?ing 
that  the  nature  of  man,  being  in  its  condition  true,  and  in- 
citing him  to  evil  more  than  to  good,  evil  and  good  were 
equally  lawful  and  just;  these,  in  supposing  that  God 
(lid  not  regard  the  actions  of  men,  and  that  since  he 
iiad  permitted  their  hearts  to  be  corrupted  up  to  this 
point,  it  was  folly  in  them  to  seek  with  their  own 
hands  to  repair  a  work  about  which  Providence  took 
so  little  concei'n ;  and,  finally,  those  in  denying  the  aveng- 
ing and  remunerating  judgment.  And  these  enemies  of 
moral  order  can  only  be  efiectually  answered  by  the 
establishment  of  the  dogmas  which  they  endeavoi'ed  to 
overthrow. 

When,  then,  divine  reason,  putting  itself  into  communi- 
cation with  human  reason,  affirms  to  it  that  a  God  exists, 
that  the  world  was  created  by  him,  that  man  is  fallen  from 
his  primitive  state,  that  Providence  has  labored  for  his 
restoration,  and  that  God  will  judge  us  according  to  our 
works — divine  reason,  by  affirming  all  these  things,  says 
nothing  to  which  human  reason  does  not  itself  render  tes 
timony  to  a  certain  degree.  They  are  two  stars  of  differ- 
ent magnitude,  which  meet  together  and  reunite  their 
shadows  and  their  light.  Tes,  gentlemen,  Christianity  is 
not,  perhaps,  that  which  you  surmise  it  to  be ;  it  is  not  a 
special  law  given  to  certain  men  in  a  comer  of  the  world, 
and  then  spread  everywhere  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Church.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  the  divine  testi- 
mony is  as  old  as  human  nature,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Christianity  is  revealed  to  every  one  who  comes  into  this 
life.  It  is  of  Christianity  thatSt.  Johnhassaid  :  "Thatwas 
t/ie  true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  this  vjorld  ;  he  was  in  the  world  and  the  world  was 
made  hy  him.  <ind  the  world  hnew  him,  not  ;  he  eam^  nnte 
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lis  own,  and  his  oum  received  him  not."  '  ^s  lien  Chris- 
rianity  knocks  at  the  door  of  your  soul,  ah  !  do  uot  think 
that  it  is  a  stranger  who  asks  yon  for  hospitality.  No,  it  re- 
turns to  a  family  which  is  its  own,  to  a  house  which  it  has 
built ;  it  knows  the  recess  in  your  heart  where  it  left  its 
traces.  Thus,  when  at  a  distant  period  in  your  lives  you 
find  again  a  friend  of  your  early  days,  and  you  conduct 
him  to  the  house,  to  the  garden,  which  you  have  inherited 
from  3'our  fathers,  he  recognizes  it  all ;  he  recollects  that 
there  you  did  something  together,  that  there  you  had  each 
the  same  thought,  that  here  yon  exchanged  those  words 
which  man  never  forgets,  and  which  he  bears  even  to  the 
tomb.  It  is  still  very  different  with  Christianity.  Ah  ! 
this  is  the  friend  of  infancy — the  first  friend  !  Even  be- 
fore that  temporary  abode — your  body — was  fully  formed, 
a  germ  was  sown  in  your  intelligence.  The  Eternal  Wis- 
dom which,  from  the  beginning,  reigned  in  the  creation, 
touched  your  soul,  and  with  His  sacred  fingers  gently 
craced  there  indelible  furrows.  And  when  we  come  for 
the  harvest — we,  the  friends  of  the  fi-iend,  the  envoys  of 
the  envoy — that  which  gives  us  power  with  you  is  that 
we  know  how  to  touch  the  fertile  spots  of  your  nature, 
that  we  know  how  to  find  those  traces  already  immemo- 
rial within  you,  but  the  secret  of  which  has  been  confided 
to  us.  We  say  to  you  :  Know  again  Him  whom  you  have 
already  known  ;  receive  Him  whom  you  have  already  re- 
ceived. 

Internal  Christianity  betrays  itself  in  your  acts  in  spite 
of  yourselves.  Every  time  that  you  perform  a  good  ac- 
tion— and  who  can  despair  of  himself  so  much  as  to  think 
he  will  never  perform  even  one  ? — every  time  that  yon 
perform  a  good  action  you  aflSrm  the  dogmas  of  Christi- 
anity, you  are  its  involuntary  apostles.  Every  time  that 
you  give  a  cup  of  water  to  a  poor  man,  even  were  you 

■  Sl  John,  ch.  1,  T.  9,  and  foHowing. 
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the  most  avowed  atheist,  you  affirm  that  God  exists— 
Grod  the  ereatur  of  the  world  and  father  in  the  highest 
heaven — you  affirm  the  guilt  of  man  and  his  restoration  ; 
you  affirm  that  God  is  not  unmindful  of  good,  that  he  will 
judge,  and  that  on  the  day  of  his  justice  that  cup  of  water 
will  be  reckoned.  Madmen,  or  rather  unfortunate  men, 
you  attack  Christianit}-,  and  you  do  not  see  the  perpetual 
contradiction  which  you  are  to  yourselves  !  Each  of  your 
good  works  confesses  the  existence  of  good  and  evil,  and 
you  cannot  confess  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  with- 
out confessing  the  Christian  truths,  since  all  other  truths 
flow  from  them. 

No,  Christianity  is  not  a  doctrine  which  falls  among 
nations  no  one  knowing  how,  like  those  aerolites  around 
which  the  learned  assemble  and  compose  systems.  No, 
this  aerolite  of  Christianity  has  not  fallen  unexpectedly 
from  heaven,  it  was  in  our  conscience.  As  the  magnetic 
needle  turns  always  towards  the  pole,  however  distant  it 
may  be,  so.  there  is  in  our  heart  a  magnet  which  causes  it 
to  turn  towards  the  true  north — towards  God  the  father, 
the  restorer,  the  sanctifier. 

However,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  hide  it  from  you,  the 
divine  testimony  or  the  word  of  God  has  no  greater  enemy 
than  reason  or  human  wisdom  ;  and  St.  Paul  expressly 
declared  this  when  he  said  :  "  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God.  The  Lord  hnoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  a/re  vain."  '  How  is  this  ?  How  is 
it  that  reason,  which  renders  such  clear  testimony  to  the 
mystery  of  good  and  evil,  is  folly  in  those  even  who  ap- 
pear to  possess  it  to  the  highest  degree,  and  who  are  the 
sages  of  the  world  ?  That  it  is  so  no  one  can  deny,  not 
only  because  the  Scriptures  declare  it,  but  also  because 
the  experience  of  each  day  proves  it.  Is  it  not  your  rea- 
son which  protests  against  the  sacred  doctrine  ?  Are  they 
'  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  3,  v.  19,  20. 
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not  pljilosophers  and  sages  who  have  attacked  it  during 
three  centuries,  as  they  did  at  its  coming  into  the  world  ? 
It",  then,  it  is  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 

There  are  two,  gentlemen :  a  moral  cause  and  a  logical 
cause. 

Reason,  it  is  true,  recognizes  the  mystery  of  good  and 
evil  and  its  fundamental  dogmas;  and  if  the  restoration 
of  man,  which  is  one  of  its  dogmas,  were  accomplished 
with  the  same  splendor  as  the  creation,  it  is  probable  that 
human  wisdom  would  more  perfectly  have  recognized  the 
sublimity  of  it.  But  it  pleased  God,  who  designed  to 
correct  the  depravity  of  man,  tu  imprint  upon  the  work 
of  his  restoration  a  sorrowful  character,  before  which  his 
mind  and  his  senses  should  become  lost  or  humbled.  The 
cross  of  the  Saviour — this  is  wliat  neither  the  Jews  nor 
the  Gentiles  have  been  able  to  destroy ;  neither  those 
who  for  centuries  looked  for  the  Messiah,  nor  those  to 
whom  he  was  not  so  clearly  foretold.  A  God  made  man, 
suffering  and  dying — that  masterpiece  of  eternal  love  has 
found  only  opponents  among  those  who  have  not  chosen 
to  hnmble  their  pride  and  sacrifice  their  senses.  Thev 
have  harassed  their  reason  to  find  there  resources  against 
crucified  love.  They  who  constantly  talk  of  devotedness, 
and  of  the  immolation  of  self — who  honor  the  soldier  who 
dies  for  his  country,  and  the  philosopher  who  prefers  his 
ideas  to  his  life — they  have  said  to  God  :  You  aught  not, 
you  cannot,  die  for  mankind. 

Now  listen  Xo  Saint  Paul,  with  what  formidable  eleva- 
tion he  speaks  of  men  of  tliis  kind  :  "  Where  is  the  wise  ? 
Where  is  the  scribe  f  Where  is  tJie  disinter  of  this  world  ? 
Has  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? 
For  seeiivg  that  in  the  wisdom  cf  God  the  world  hy  wis- 
dom Tcnew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  hy  the  foolishness  of 
■preaching  to  save  them  that  believe." '     You  hear  the  for>l- 

»lst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  eh.  1,  v.  20,  31. 
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iBhTiess  ol"  preaching  I  Saint  Paul  does  not  hide  it ;  lie 
boasts  of  it  before  you  with  divine  arrogance.  He  does 
not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to  ex^jlain  ihis  to  those 
who  oppose  their  reason  to  the  Gospel ;  who,  blinded  by 
lust  and  pride,  despise  light  and  love  upon  the  cross.  He 
passes  condemnation;  he  is  proud  of  that  folly  which  has 
driven  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  princes  of  the  under- 
standing, before  itself,  and  has  shown  in  its  triumph  the 
virtue  of  God.  He  teaches  us  thereby  that  if  reason  is  the 
natural  help  to  Christianity,  it  is  not  the  foundation  of  it, 
and  that  it  may  be  turned  against  Christianity  by  the  re- 
volt of  genius  ;  that,  then,  supernatural  missionaries  of 
truth  are  necessary  ;  that  wo  should  appeal  fearlessly  to 
that  folly  which  has  vanquished  the  world,  and  which, 
even  to  the  end,  will  be  more  powerful  than  the  world, 
"  JBecav^e"  says  he,  "  that  whioh  appearetk  foolish  of 
God  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men  /  and  that  which 
appeareth  weakness  of  Ood  is  stronger  tham,  the  strength 
of  TnenP^ 

It  is  a  glory,  Christians  !  of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose 
the  consciousness,  that  glory  of  vanquishing  the  world  by 
weaker  resources  than  their  own.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  on  the  decline  of  the  pro-consuls,  you  saw  some 
illustrious  layman  proclaim  Christian  truth  with  a  voice 
which  will  never  be  silent,  as  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
France  proclaiwied  it  also  with  a  sound  which  will  never 
die  away.  And  now,  when  the  throng  commences  again 
to  press  around  the  cross,  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  men 
who  have  acquired  fame  begin  to  desert  the  post  which 
they  tried  to  defend  with  us  ?  Do  you  know  the  cause  of 
this  ?  It  is  because  God  will  not  permit  truth  to  triumph 
by  human  means.  When  all  is  fallen  in  a  nation,  Gud 
sends  men  of  genius  to  keep  error  from  prescribing  the 
rights  of  truth.     But  when  truth  reappears,  when  the  bil- 

'  Ist  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  eh.  1,  v  35. 
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liiw  wliicli  appeared  to  have  receded  returns  and  swells, 
and  when  the  great  divine  arinj  marches  with  a  surer  step, 
tiien  the  men  of  genius  voluntarily  quit  the  ranks  from 
tear  that  the  deceived  future  might  believe  them  to  be  the 
authors  of  a  movement  of  which  they  were  but  the  rewarded 
servants.  How  many  already  have  abdicated  their  glory, 
and  the  only  glory  now  possible  I  For,  gentlemen,  I  am 
rejoiced,  althongh  by  the  way,  to  tell  you  tiiis  mystery  : 
for  a  thousand  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  other  glories 
in  Europe  than  Christian  glories.  And  I  will  also  tell  you 
why  ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  glory — the  glorj'  of  destruc- 
tion and  that  of  edification.  The  first  is  that  of  Attila  and 
of  Mirabeau ;  the  second  that  of  Moses  and  Charlemagne, 
and  the  one  succeeds  to  the  other.  When,  during  a  cen- 
tury, men  shall  have  been  seen  besieging  the  edifice  of 
truth, and  creating  immortal  names  from  its  ruins  ;  when 
all  shall  be  fallen — races,  institutions,  customs,  religions 
faith  and  public  faith  ;  and  when  only  the  shadows  which 
come  and  go  can  be  recognized  on  the  bare  and  desolated 
soil,  then,  as  life  appeare  extinct  in  smouldering  ashes,  and 
it  is  necessary  at  least  to  blow  upon  them  to  bring  out  the 
tire,  then  the  moment  of  re-edification,  that  is  to  say,  the 
moment  of  Christian  glory,  is  come. 

I  said,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  also  a  logical  cause  of 
the  opposition  offered  by  human  reason  to  the  divine  tes- 
timony ;  it  is,  that  each  man  persuades  himself  that  he 
possesses  in  himself  the  plenitude  of  reason — all  human 
reason.  Now.  nothing  is  less  true.  Each  man  possesses 
the  first  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and,  in  addition,  the  logical  law  in  virtue  of 
which  we  draw  forth  the  consequences  contained  in  these 
primordial  germs.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  truly  human  rea- 
son ;  the  unalterable  depositary  of  truth,  or  which  at  least 
only  becomes  deteriorated  by  that  intellectual  malady 
called  folly,  instantaneously  to  be  recognized,  and  the  last 
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chastisement  of  God  against  pride  and  sensuality.  But 
the  deductions  which  we  draw  from  these  first  principles, 
by  the  soaring  of  our  own  personal  activity,  no  longer  in- 
fallibly form  part  of  reason  ;  they  are  susceptible  of  errors 
arising  from  our  education,  from  our  passions,  from  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  intelligence,  the  communi- 
ties in  which  we  have  lived,  and,  in  fine,  from  a  thousand 
circumstances  which  vary  inflnitesimally,  and  which  cause 
the  fact  that  no  one  reason  is  perfectly  conformable  to  an- 
other reason,  in  the  totality  of  that  which  it  affii-ms  and 
denies.  Consequently,  gentlemen,  every  man  who  pro- 
tests against  the  divine  testimony  opposes  to  it  not  really 
human  reason,  but  reason  more  or  less  pure — more  or  less 
corrupted.  Otherwise,  we  must  say  that  human  reason  is 
in  contradiction  with  itself;  for  it  is  with  my  reason  that  I 
affirm  the  truth  of  Christianity  or  of  the  divine  testimony. 
It  is  also  with  your  reason  that  you  deny  it ;  from  whence 
we  see  two  reasons  contradicting  each  other,  and  one  of 
them,  at  least,  is  not  human  reason. 

Do  you  know  what  you  do,  when,  in  the  name  of  rea- 
son, yon  give  sentence  against  Christianity  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  Tou  have  studied  some  instrumental  sciences,  some 
Latin  and  Greek ;  have  acquired  some  notions  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics ;  have  read  fragments  of 
ancient  and  modern  history ;  perused  with  pleasure 
pleadings,  more  or  less  ingenious,  against  Christianity ; 
and  with  this  little  baggage,  borne  by  your  five-and- 
twenty  years,  you  stand  up  without  fear  before  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Church,  to  teach  them  that  you  put  them 
under  the  ban  of  human  reason.  Do  you  tliink  that 
Christianity,  which  is  certainly  older  than  you,  has  read 
more,  seen  more,  and  lived  more  with  mankind  tlian  you 
have — do  you  think  it  would  not  have  as  much  right  to 
put  you  under  the  ban  of  reason  ?  And,  in  fact,  the  di- 
vine testimony  has  had  precisely  for  its  object  to  raise  up 
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VDiir  weakened  reason,  by  deliverinj;  yon  fi'uin  iuiiorance 
and  the  influence  of  the  passions,  for  these  are  the  two 
oanse^i  which  dirainisli  your  reason,  which  make  you  draw 
false  or  incomplete  deductions  from  the  first  principles  of 
tlie  understanding.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me :  Where, 
then,  is  human  reason  to  be  found,  and  by  what  sign  are 
we  to  recognize  one  of  its  judgments  ?  This,  gentlemen, 
is  a  grave  question,  which  may,  however,  be  resolved  in  a 
fi-\v  words.  Ignorance  and  the  passions  being  the  causes 
which  take  from  our  judgments  their  true  connection 
with  the  first  principles,  it  follows  that  whenever  we  have 
sufficient  guarantees  against  ignorance  and  the  passions, 
we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  justice  of  our  decisions. 
For  this  reason  the  Catholic  Church,  even  humanly  speak- 
ing, is  a  highest  reason  which  is  upon  earth,  because 
she  is  a  body  in  which  knowledge  and  virtue  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  lustre,  and  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  no 
one  reaches  the  complete  age  of  reason  but  by  his  entrance 
into  the  Church,  and  by  his  adhesion  to  the  divine  testi- 
mony of  which  she  is  the  depositary.  The  Christian  is  a 
creature  elevated  to  full  reason,  to  "  the  age  of  Ghristr  as 
Saint  Paul  eloquently  said.  To  this  point,  human  reason 
is  in  us  in  a  state  of  infancy  ;  it  bends  to  every  breeze,  it 
believes  everything,  and  takes  its  dreams  for  reality.  But 
having  by  the  Church  attained  to  divine  light,  it  becomes 
enlightened,  strengthened,  extended  ;  it  perceives  wisdom 
in  that  which  it  thought  folly,  and  folly  in  that  which  it 
thought  wisdom.  It  sees  the  unity  of  divine  and  of  hu 
man  reason,  as  our  eye  sees  here  below  the  union  of  the 
star  and  of  the  ray  of  light. 

Henceforth,  gentlemen,  you  will  no  longer  wonder  at 
these  two  things,  in  appearance  contradictory,  namely : 
tliat  human  reason  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  testi 
mony,  and  that  the  divine  testimony  has  no  greater  adver- 
s:irv  than  human  reason.     Human  reason  in   it?  state  of 
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childhood  opposes  itself  to  Gcxl;  in  its  state  of  inaiiliood 
it  recoguizBS  and  adores  him.  Attaiu  to  this  state  of 
manhood,  gentlemen,  to  the  age  of  Christ ;  do  not  remain 
even  to  the  tomb  like  those  Greeks,  intellectual,  but 
always  young,  of  whom  it  was  said  to  Solon,  when  lie  vis- 
ited the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt :  "  O  Solon !  Solon  !  you 
Greeks,  you  are  but  children  ;  for  you  have  no  knowledge 
rendered  valuable  by  time  !  "  Even  time  does  not  suffice, 
gentlemen,  to  render  knowledge  venerable ;  virtue  alone 
attains  it  witli  the  aid  of  eternity.  Aspire  to  both  of  them, 
they  are  both  of  your  own  age ;  for  your  age  is  an  age  of 
faith  and  love. 


TWELFTH  CONFERENCE 


OF  FAITH. 


Mr  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

The  wreater  part  of  those  who  assume  to  themselves 
the  right  to  judge  of  Christianity  are  unacquainted  with 
it.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  ideas  upon  which 
it  is  based.  Bat  it  is  possible  to  know  these ;  it  is  possi- 
ble to  possess  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  Christian  facts, 
of  all  Christian  ideas;  it  is  even  possible  for  a  man  to  re- 
ceive them  with  good  will,  to  venerate  them  in  his  mind, 
to  honor  them  in  his  heart,  and  yet  not  to  be  a  Christian. 
For,  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  ;  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  ;  we  must  believe,  according  to  the 
words  written  in  the  first  page  of  the  Gospel,  '■'•Jesus 
Christ  gave  power  to  'become  the  sons  of  God  to  all  those 
who  receive  him  and  who  believe  in  his  name."  ' 

But  what,  then,  is  this  faith  which  should  be  super- 
added to  knowledge  2  How  ai-e  we  to  understand  that 
knowledge  is  not  suflBcient,  that  something  more  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  i 
What  can  there  be  higher  than  knowledge — higher  than 
seeing  and  knowing  ?  How  can  the  same  object  be  pro- 
posed to  knowledge  and  to  faith  ?  lu  a  word,  what  is  the 
nature  of  faith  ? 

>  St.  John,  ch.  1,  V.  12. 
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Va  said,  gentlemen,  in  commencing  the  ConferenccB 
fur  this  year,  that  the  mystery  of  good  and  evil,  which  is 
the  matter  of  the  doctrine  (jf  the  Church,  had  a  visible 
and  an  invisible  side,  a  bright  and  an  obscure  appearance  ; 
that  on  its  visible  side  it  w&s  an  object  of  knowledge,  on 
its  invisible  side  an  object  of  faith;  we  next  exposed  to 
you  the  sources  from  wlienoe  the  Catholic  Cliurch derives 
that  doctrine  with  a  double  character :  by  endeavoring  to 
lead  you  to  perceive  its  light  rather  than  its  obscurity, 
that  wliich  convinces  the  mind  rather  than  that  which 
stops  its  action  and  demands  submission.  We  must  now 
return  to  the  part  which  we  neglected,  and  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  obscurities  on  the  side  of  which  Christian- 
ity is  an  object  of  faith. 

That  wliicli  is  clear,  gentlemen,  in  Christianity,  that 
which  is  scientifically  proved,  is  the  varietj'  of  phenomena 
which  it  produces — physical,  moral,  intellectual  phenomena 
of  which  we  already  know  something,  and  which  we  shall 
study  at  a  later  period  under  other  aspects.  That  which 
is  obscure,  that  which  you  have  not  seen,  is  the  substance 
which  supports  these  phenomena,  and  which  is  mani- 
fested by  them.  Thus  tradition,  scripture,  and  reason  an- 
nounce to  you  the  existence  of  God  ;  but  the  divine  sub- 
stance, who  sees  it?  Every  thing  speaks  to  us  of  it, 
nothing  raises  the  veil  which  covers  it ;  it  remains  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  sanctuary  as  a  statue  which  men 
adore,  whose  presence  and  action  they  feel,  but  as  a  statue 
which  no  look  has  profaned. 

Thus  tradition,  scripture,  and  reason  announce  to  you 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  God ;  but  the  creating  act, 
who  has  seen  it  ?  The  true  difference  between  the  created 
substance  and  the  uncreated  substance,  who  seizes  it  ? 
The  act  of  passing  from  nothingness  to  being,  who  beholds 
it?  In  like  manner  many  phenomena  reveal  to  you  the 
fall  of  mankind ;  but  you  do  not  see  in  the  actual  sub- 
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Btance  (>t'iii;iii  tliat  urijrinal  vice  whic-li  neverthfle.-..-  l)etrays 
itself  bv  si)  many  extt'iiial  effects.  So  also  other  phenom- 
ena make  known  to  you  the  restoration  of  mankind  by 
God  ;  but  yon  do  not  discover  in  the  actual  substance  of 
man  the  eflfect  of  that  restoration.  When  the  regenerating 
water  of  baptism  flows  upon  the  forehead  of  the  newly- 
born,  you  do  not  see  grace,  purity,  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scend into  tiiat  young  heart,  which  know?  not  even  that 
which  is  done.  Tliey  say  to  him,  "  Eyes,  be  open  !  ears, 
hear!  mouth,  speak !"'  And  his  eyes  do  not  open,  his 
ears  do  not  hear,  his  mouth  remains  closed  ;  the  mystery 
is  accomplished  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  our  senses  and 
to  our  minds.  And  it  is  so  with  all  Christianity  ;  it  de- 
clares truth  and  it  proves  it,  but  without  sliowing  us  its 
interior  and  its  foundations. 

You  understand  now,  gentlemen,  how  the  same  doctrine 
may  be  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  knowledge  and  an  act 
of  faith  ;  because  its  object  is  at  the  same  time  visible  iti 
its  phenomena  and  invisible  in  its  substance.  The  phenom- 
enon leads  logically  to  tlie  aflSrmation  of  the  substance; 
it  is  connected  with  the  substance,  as  the  effect  is  connected 
with  the  cause.  I  do  not  see  the  cause  in  the  effect,  but 
I  draw  legitimate  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  from  the 
effect.  In  like  manner  I  do  not  see  the  substance  in  the 
phenomenon,  but  I  draw  legitimate  conclusions  as  to  the 
substance  from  the  phenomenon.  And,  consequently, 
Catholic  doctrine  possesses  the  character  of  a  true  science 
under  two  heads :  inasmuch  as  it  proves  the  truth  of  relig- 
ious phenomena,  and  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  their  cer- 
tain connection  with  a  substantial  order  which  remains 
hidden  from  us. 

But  man  desires  to  see  beyond  phenomena ;  he  does  not 
halt  easily  on  the  frontier  of  truth;  his  understanding 
being  light,  all  obscurity  offends  it.  The  invisible  world 
manifests  itself  to  him  in  vain  by  a  thousand   striking 
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phenomena,  as  he  cannot  represent  it  to  himself  and 
imagine  it ;  he  regards  it  with  a  kind  of  defiance  and  of 
antipathy ;  he  only  approaches  it  with  trembling,  like  a 
man  who  is  about  to  give  himself  up  to  the  surgeon's 
knife,  who  shivers  at  sight  of  the  preparation  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  and  who  wants  all  his  courjige  in  order  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  hand  upon  which  his  salvation 
depends.  This  is  why  the  soul  remains  free  before  the 
invisible  world  ;  driven  towards  it  on  one  hand  by  the  phe- 
nomena which  certify  its  existence,  held  back  on  another 
hand  by  the  inexorable  bandage  which  hides  its  particular 
Milistance  fioui  its  investigations.  Faith  alone  places 
them  ill  steady  and  constant  connection  —  faith,  which 
Saint  Paul  calls  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
convietiun  of  things  that  appea/r  not"  '  A  profound  say- 
ing-, which  shows  us  tliat  the  object  of  faith  is  imvisible, 
that  the  invisible  is  the  substance  of  things,  and  that  faith 
alone  gives  the  conviction  or  the  absolute  certainty  of  it, 
by  attauhiijii-  us  in  a  manner  immovable,  although  free, 
to  tlie  testimony  which  God  renders  to  us  of  it.  Thus 
faith  is  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  reason  and  an  act  of 
virtue ;  an  act  of  reason,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  visi- 
ble phenomena  which  show  forth  invisible  things — an  act 
of  virtue,  because,  as  the  phenomena  do  not  bring  imme- 
diately to  our  comprehension  the  mysterious  foundations 
of  the  things  which  they  reveal  to  us,  an  effort  of  the 
mind  and  its  consent  are  necessary  before  it  can  give  its 
adhesion  to  them. 

It  is  probable,  gentlemen,  that  a  thought  now  strikes 
you,  that  you  say  to  yourselves :  If  it  be  so,  why  is  not 
all  doctrine  a  mixture  of  knowledge  and  of  faith,  since  the 
object  of  all  doctrine  is  necessaHly  phenomenal  and  sub- 
stantial, composed  of  something  which  appears  and  of 
something  winch  does  not  appear  ?    It  is  true,  gentlemen. 

'  EpiBtle  to  the  Hebrews,  oh.  11,  v.  I. 
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1  respect  your  thought  and  avail  iiiyoelt"  uf  it.  There  is 
no  doctrine  in  wliicii  knowledge  and  faith  do  not  meet  and 
stand  in  need  of  each  other,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree ; 
and  it  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  all  things  in  the 
world,  even  the  most  palpable  things,  are  exposed,  to 
become  for  the  mind  subjects  of  donbt  or  of  negation. 

Let  us  begin  with  phj'sical  sciences.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  young  and  even  old  doctors  say  :  When  I 
have  discovered  in  the  body  the  place  of  the  soul,  I  will 
believe  in  its  existence.  We  may  reply,  you  believe,  then, 
in  bodies,  because  you  have  seen  them  ?  Well,  I  announce 
to  you  a  sad,  a  lamentable  fact,  it  is  that  you  have  never 
^en  them !  What  have  you  seen,  in  effect,  in  that  which 
you  call  a  body  ?  Certain  properties — size,  weight,  color, 
form  ;  but  the  substance,  that  which  is  underneath,  I  tell 
you  that  you  have  not  seen  it.  If  you  desire  a  proof  of 
this,  independent  of  all  reflection,  raise  the  temperature 
a  few  degrees  higher,  what  will  these  properties — size, 
weight,  color,  and  form  become  ?  All  changes,  all  escapes, 
like  a  bubble  which  vanishes  in  the  air  !  You  grasp  only 
the  outside,  and  3-on  cleave  to  it  as  if  it  were  something 
substantial ;  but  if  the  conditions  undergo  only  a  slight 
change,  if  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  increases  by  a  few 
degrees,  all  is  snatched  away  from  you,  and  you  are  left 
alone  in  your  laboratory.  And  yet  you  believe  in  the 
existence  of  bodies;  you  believe  in  it  firmly,  and  you  do 
well,  because  in  the  phenomena  you  have  sufficient  rea- 
son for  so  doing.  But  it  is  an  exercise  of  faith,  not  di- 
vine faith,  since  the  object  is  no  more  divine  than  the 
phenomena ;  it  is  a  natural  faith,  and  so  much  so,  even 
to  the  eyes  of  common-sense,  that  nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent than  hearing  such  expressions  as  these  :  I  believe, 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  bodies. 

It  is  so  also  in  physiological  sciences.     We  study  the 
])henoiiiena  of  life,  we  describe  them,  we  compare  them  ; 
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ue  see  the  evil,  the  remedy,  the  uKidificatiuiis  which  it 
produces,  explain  the  one  by  the  other,  and  placed  in  op- 
pusition  to  each  other.  But  do  you  know  tlie  substance 
of  life  ?  For  some  it  is  the  organization  ;  according  to 
others  it  is  the  blood.  These  think  that  it  is  the  mind  ; 
those  confess  that  they  know  ilothing  about  it.  Knowl- 
edge, eager  to  collect  faetSj'does  not  trouble  itself  to  seek 
further  ;  and  when  we  speak  to  it  of  substance,  it  believes 
that  it  renders  homage  to  itself  by  saying,  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  about  such  things,  there  is  nothing  positive  in  them  ; 
my  domain  is  in  facts.  This  is  just  as  if  it  said :  My  domain 
is  in  the  surface  ;  I  do  not  go  a  line  further.  We  believe, 
then,  also  in  existence,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  believe 
in  the  body,  because  we  see  their  external  phenomena. 

Beyond  the  existence  of  the  senses  is  that  of  the  mind  : 
primitive  perceptions,  acquired  ideas,  judgments,  deduc- 
tions, principles  and  consequences,  all  the  things  of  which 
we  possess  within  us  the  consciousness  and  the  certainty. 
But  do  you  perceive  the  substance  which  thinks  1  Spirit- 
ualists call  it  the  soul,  and  declare  that  it  is  a  substance 
totally  different  from  bodies,  without  form,  without  color, 
without  weight,  without  divisibility,  an  existence  which 
every  effort  of  the  imagination  has  failed  to  represent  to 
itself  Materialists  maintain  that  the  soul  is  a  chimera, 
and  that  thought  is  the  very  simple  result  of  a  certain 
perfection  in  the  organs  of  the  body  ;  this  is  proved, 
they  say,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  physical  structure  in  the  ascend- 
ing order  of  beings.  Therefore  nothing  is  more  common 
than  these  expressions :  such  an  one  believes  in  the  soul, 
another  does  not  believe  in  it. 

In  iitie,  if  we  leave  particular  sciences  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  order  of  logic,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  ascend  to  first  prin- 
ciples, to  axioms  which  you  declare  indemonstrable^  and 
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Ml  cautiiiir  propositions  which  are  demonstrable  to  boar 
upon  propositions  which  are  not  demonstrable,  and  erect- 
ing the  edifice  of  reason  upon  foundations  which  have 
none  for  themselves,  which  yon  so  prondly  call  axioms. 
It  is  true,  you  say,  that  these  axioms  are  so  evident  that 
they  want  no  proof,  and- that  it  is  impossible  to  ascend 
beyond  them.  Gentlemen,  truth  has  no  columns  of  Her- 
cnles.  On  the  dial  of  truth,  your  hand  travels  over  a  cer- 
tain space  ;  it  goes,  for  instance,  from  mid-day  to  the  sixth 
honr,  tlien,  perceiving  the  shadows,  you  say,  we  can  go 
no  further.  You  deceive  yonrselves  ;  truth  passes  beyond 
that.  Your  hand  then  returns  on  its  course,  it  returns  to 
mid-day.  you  again  say,  there  is  here  too  much  light  to 
make  it  necessary  to  pass  beyond.  You  deceive  your- 
selves a  second  time  ;  truth  passes  always  ;  for  truth  calls 
for  truth  ;  it'  we  were  permitted  to  perceive  infinite  light, 
we  sliould  ^ee  that  light  travels  to  light,  evidence  to  evi- 
dence, aiul  that  the  infinite  encounters,  salutes,  and  em- 
braces the  infinite.  Knowledge  having  reached  a  point  at 
wliich  its  impotence  stops,  it  cries  out  to  you :  Halt  there  I 
But  trutli  never  desires  you  ti>  halt  anywhere.  Truth  i- 
like  a  great  stream,  it  descends  to  the  ocean,  and  the  vapi  irs 
risen  from  the  ocean,  ascend  again  to  the  source  to  feed  it : 
so  that  whether  at  the  source  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  it  is  always  the  entire  ocean  which  is  found  there. 
And  we.  iilaced  in  our  small  intellectual  vessel,  we  ascend 
and  we  descend  the  course  of  the  stream  ;  but,  on  one 
5i<le,  like  impjissable  cataracts,  we  meet  with  these  axi- 
oms which  hinder  us  from  ascending  nearer  to  the  origin 
of  truth  ;  on  the  other  we  discover  the  ocean  of  the  infi- 
nite, across  which  we  do  not  dare  to  follow  the  consequen- 
ces of  truth.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end.  the  light  which  dispels  the  darknes-. 
the  darkness  which  obscures  the  light,  the  road  and  th  ■ 
b<iu\jdarv,  knowledge  and  faith. 
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See,  geiillemeii.  where  I  liave  cuiiiincted  you  even  on 
the  i;rouiiU  of  logic,  which  governs  all,  which  is  applicable 
to  all,  which  tests  all,  even  axioms,  the  foundation  of  human 
reason  ;  1  have  caused  you  to  recognize  an  obscure  element, 
and  consequently  an  elemeat  of  faith.  N^ot  that  axioms  are 
not  of  the  highest  order  of  evidence,  but  that  evidence  does 
not  keeji  me  from  seeking  something  beyond  them  ;  the 
snlistantial  axiom  instead  of  the  logical  axiom  ;  the  eternal 
light  instead  of  the  communicated  light;  truth  by  itself 
ii'sri'ad  of  truth  passed  into  a  mind  which  may  lose  it  by 
an  accident,  by  imprudence.  This  will  lead  yon  to  perceive 
that  the  natural  world  is  united  to  a  superior  world,  to  the 
divine  world  ;  natural  knowledge  to  divine  knowledge  ; 
natural  faith  to  divine  faith  ;  and  that  the  axiom  is  pre- 
L-isely  the  point  of  meeting  and  of  junction  of  these  two 
orders  to  which  we  belong,  and  which  we  have  neither 
the  right  nor  the  power  to  separate,  if  we  would  be  con- 
sequent. 

When  I  said  to  you,  in  a  former  Conference,  that  you 
were  mystic  in  spite  of  j'ourselves,  I  saw  some  of  you 
smile,  imagining,  perhaps,  that  it  was  in  jest.  Now  you 
will  be  less  ready  to  accuse  me  of  exaggeration  ;  for  you 
have  proof  that  faith  is  necessary,  an  universal  element  of 
the  human  understanding,  to  whatever  object  its  faculties 
are  applied,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  not  to  confound 
faith  relative  to  things  of  the  inferior  world  with  faith 
relative  to  things  of  the  superior  or  divine  world.  You 
believe  in  bodies,  you  believe  in  existence,  you  believe  in 
the  soul,  you  believe  in  the  word  of  a  good  man,  you  be- 
lieve in  axioms;  and,  at  the  same  time  you  possess  the 
science  of  bodies,  of  existence,  of  the  soul,  and  moral  and 
logical  science  ;  you  believe  and  you  know  with  reference 
to  the  same  object,  and  on  all  occasions  you  express  that 
double  position  of  your  intelligence  by  the  incessant  rep- 
tition  of  these  two  words  :  I  believe,  I  know.     Faith  and 
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iiniueria  and  the  substance  are  linked  together  in  existences. 
And  if  you  will  at  all  hazards  to  rid  yourself  of  faith,  of 
riiat  faith  which  resembles  an  eagle,  whose  claws  would 
hold  you  suspended  by  the  hair  over  an  abyss,  you  would 
have  no  resource  left  but  to  deny  substance,  and  confenr 
yourself  witii  tlie  surface  of  things.  But  who  will  cerrity 
ti>  you  that  beneath  that  surface  there  is  no  hidden  sii|>- 
)jurt  (  You  deny  without  having  seen  ;  it  is  still  by  faith 
tliat  you  free  yourselves  from  faith.  And  if  you  take  ref- 
u:re  in  duubt,  what  will  your  knowledge  be?  The  dream 
Ilia  shadow,  as  Pindarus  says ;  something  similar  to  those 
Elysian  fields  of  paganism  which  had  neither  breadth, nor 
depth,  nor  real  light,  fields  peopled  with  phantoms  of 
which  happiness  itself  was  the  foremost. 

There  remains  another  difficulty  which  you  might  raise 
against  me,  let  us  approach  it. 

Whence  comes  it  that  natural  faith,  that  which  recogni- 
zes a  natural  substance  behind  each  natural  phenomenon, 
whence  comes  it  that  it  is  so  easily  exercised,  and  that  re- 
ligions faith,  that  which  recognizes  a  divine  substance 
beliind  divine  phenomena,  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  difficult? 
On  seeing  the  phenomena  of  bodies,  tliose  of  existence, 
those  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the 
substance  which  supports  them ;  why  is  it  that  before  the 
phenomena  of  the  religious  world,  we  experience  so  much 
difficulty  in  believing  in  the  invisible  substance  of  which 
they  are  the  revelation  ? 

1  might,  in  the  first  place,  deny  that  natural  faith  is  so 
easily  acquired  ;  for,  beyond  perceptible  phenomena,  upon 
what  is  doubt  not  exercised  ?  What  has  philosophy  been 
since  its  origin  but  a  school  of  contradictory  opinions, 
which  has,  in  all  cases,  ended  more  or  less  by  engendering 
scepticism  ?  Have  not  men  doubted  the  existence  of  bodies 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  God  and  the  divin- 
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ity  ot'  Jesui  Clirist  ?  Have  tliey  not  doubted  luatlieinat- 
ics  and  the  Hiat  principles  of  reason?  The  celebrated 
physician  Barthez  was  dying.  A  priest,  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  approaching  him,  went  to  see  him  on  his  death-bed ; 
where  he  found  him  sad,  no  longer  possessing  in  his  intel- 
ligence a  single  truth  which  appeared  to  him  certain  : 
"  What !  M.  Barthez,"  said  the  priest  to  him,  "  do  you  not 
see  something  certain  at  least  in  mathematics  ?"  "  Math- 
ematics !"'  answered  Barthez,  "  I  see  clearly  iu  them  a  se- 
ries of  consequences  perfectly  linked  together ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  the  base  is."  '  The  base  !  Yon  hear,  gen- 
tlemen !  Barthez  did  not  call  the  phenomena  iu  question, 
he  sought  the  base  1  He  wanted  to  grasp  it  as  he  did  the 
phenomena ;  he  was  discouraged  because  he  was  to  die 
without  having  seen  it.  Unhappy  man,  he  did  not  know 
that  death  was  about  to  reveal  it  to  him,  but  too  late ! 
For  the  base  of  mathematics,  like  that  of  all  the  rest,  is 
the  divine  essence. 

However,  gentlemen,  I  grant  you  that,  for  the  generality 
of  minds,  your  observation  is  just.  The  generality  of  minds 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  which  is  hidden  be- 
hind the  phenomena  of  nature ;  why,  then,  do  they  doubt 
so  easily  the  invisible  truths  which  are  manifested  by 
religious  phenomena?  This  facility  of  doubting  is  not 
occasioned  by  religious  phenomena  being  fewer,  less  strik- 
ing, less  permanent  than  the  others  ;  for  they  fill  the  earth 
with  their  presence  ;  we  run  against  them  at  each  move- 
ment ;  they  harass  us  even  by  the  perseverance  and  the 
boldness  of  their  action.  At  each  moment  the  world  com- 
plains that  religion  menaces  and  invades  everything ;  kings, 
republics,  philosophers,  poets,  orators,  artists,  all  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  earth  are  busied  about  it  as  Holland  ia 
busied  about  the  sea  in  order  to  form  a  bulwark  against  it. 

>  This  anecdote  la  related  In  the  1st  volume  of  "  L'Essai  but  I'lndiffei 
ence,"  by  M.  I'Abbe  de  Lamennais. 
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No  one  applies  liiuiself  to  the  work  of  stopping  the  sun  oi 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  but  a  multitude  do  so  to  stop 
the  progress  of  religion.  It  would  be  wj-oug,  tlieu,  to  saj 
that  religious  plienoniena  were  of  rare  occurrence  or  with- 
out strength.  They  are  of  as  much  value  as,  and  even  of 
more  value  than,  the  others :  why  is  faith,  which  is  tlieir 
legitimate  conclusion,  less  within  the  scope  of  our  facul- 
ties ? 

Do  the  mysteries  keep  back  our  adhesion  ?  But,  gen- 
tlemen, whoever  admits  substance,  admits  that  which  is  of 
all  things  the  most  mysterious  in  this  world.  We  ciinnot 
figure  to  ourselves  what  it  is,  the  senses  and  the  mind  teach 
us  nothing  about  it,  and  yet  we  believe  that  it  exists. 
When  you  admit  that,  you  admit  every  imaginable  mys- 
tery. When  I  adore  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  you  ask 
me  if  I  understand  it ;  and  when  you  afBrm  substance,  1 
ask  you,  in  return,  if  you  understand  it.  Substance,  you 
say,  is  but  a  word.  Yes,  but  a  necessary,  a  fundamental, 
a  sacred  word,  without  which  nothing  can  be  understood. 
What  other  objection  can  j-ou  draw  from  the  phenomenal" 
order,  the  onh'  one  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  against 
the  substantial  order  of  which  you  know  nothing?  If  it 
were  true  that  no  phenomena  manifested  anything  which 
resembles  the  Trinity,  what  should  we  conclude  from  it 
but  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  regions  which  occupy  our 
minds  ?  But  it  is  not  even  so,  and  when  we  shall  study 
the  Chi'istian  dogmas,  you  will  see  that  the  substantial 
order  is  reflected  everywhere  in  the  phenomenal  order, 
although  with  inferior  proportions. 

The  question  proposed  still  remains:  Why  is  divine 
faith  more  difficult  to  exercise  than  natural  faith  ? 

I  shall  be  tempted,  gentlemen,  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
really  sure  that  it  .'s  more  difficult  to  exercise  divine  faith 
than  natural  faith.  You  live  in  an  age  in  which  religious 
faith  his  undergone  an  evident  decline  among  nations, 
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and  you  persuade  yourselves  that  tliat  state  of  moral 
wretchedness  is  the  normal  state  of  mankind.  It  is  an 
error  which  history  does  not  justify.  Man,  Aristotle  has 
said  it,  is  a  religious  animal;  he  has  everywhere  believed 
in  the  Divinity,  in  his  private  and  public  commniiication 
with  souls  and  empires,  in  tiie  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  sacri- 
fice and  of  worship,  in  a  happy  or  miserable  future  be- 
yond time  ;  he  has  believed  all  that  with  the  greatest  ease, 
with  an  unshaken  constancy,  not  only  when  religion 
humored  his  passions,  but  since  it  has  humbled  and  crushed 
tliem,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  but 
under  the  harsh  reign  of  crucified  love.  Mankind  lias 
never  ceased  to  bear  its  desires  and  its  tears  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  it  has  not  ceased  to  extend  towards  God  the 
hands  which  implore  him,  hands  which  have  not  implored 
in  vain,  and  which,  in  the  most  illustrious  and  holy  book 
in  the  world,  have  caused  God  to  take  the  sublime  title  of 
The  Desired  of  Nations.  Men  of  intelligence  have  im- 
molated that  ancient  faith  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
children  by  a  parricidal  raillery  ;  they  have  lifted  up 
against  it  every  arm,  that  of  knowledge  and  that  of  scorn, 
that  of  falsehood  and  that  of  eloquence ;  they  have  had 
six  thousand  years  against  it :  the  faith  of  the  people  has 
been  the  stronger,  it  lives,  it  revives,  it  speaks  to  you,  it 
commands  you,  and  your  presence  here  is  an  act  of  sub- 
mission to  the  orders  which  you  have  received.  Which 
of  you  will  die  in  peace,  if  faith  has  not  pardoned  him  ? 
Who  among  you  will  advance  without  fear  towards  eter- 
nity, if  faith  does  not  anoint  his  feet  for  the  way  ?  Who 
among  you  has  anything  against  faith  but  his  sins  ? 

Do  not  ask,  then,  why  religious  faith  is  difficult  to  exei*- 
cise ;  but  why,  at  certain  epochs,  among  certain  nations,  it 
has  undergone  a  diminution.  For,  indeed,  human  nature 
believes  in  God  as  easily  as  it  believes  in  tlie  existence  of 
bodies;  it  prays  to  God  as  naturally  as  it  lives  and  breathes. 
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And,  as  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  not  human  nature, 
and  who  really  experience  some  difficulty  in  believing, 
consider  that  men  believe  willingly  that  which  they  love, 
and  rarely  that  which  they  do  not  love.  To  the  question 
of  divine  faith  is  united  the  question  of  divine  virtue ;  and 
1  judge  that  it  is  virtue  which  makes  j'ou  afraid  of  faith. 

The  word  virtue,  gentlemen,  which  I  have  just  littered, 
and  which  reminds  me  that  faith  itself  is  a  virtue,  teaches 
me  also  to  solve  a  remaining  doubt  which  I  caimot  leas-e 
in  your  minds  without  refusing  you  a  gleam  of  light  which 
shines  upon  all  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

Why  does  faith  share  with  knowledge  the  direction  of 
our  minds  ?  "Why  do  not  the  natural  world  and  the 
heavenly  world  appear  to  us  as  they  are,  even  to  die  very 
depths  of  their  being?  Why  is  there  that  distinction  be- 
tween the  interior  and  the  exterior  orders,  between  the 
substantial  order  and  the  phenomenal  ?  Why,  in  a  word, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Pascal,  dx)  we  not  see  the 
whole  of  any  one  thing  ?  It  i.-i,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  had 
seen  the  whole  of  each  thing,  of  nature  and  of  God,  we 
should  have  wanted  moral  liberty ;  and  wanting  moral 
liberty,  we  should  have  had  neither  virtue  nor  merit,  and 
consequently  no  glor}'  of  the  heart  before  God. 

You  know  the  common  objection  against  virtue.  Virtue, 
they  say,  is  a  matter  of  calculation.  A  man  has  placed 
time  on  one  side  and  eternity  on  the  other,  and  seeing  that 
eternity  is  the  greater,  he  has  sacrificed  time.  And  the 
])hilosophers  cry  out :  Do  they  not  see  a  rare  merit  ?  We 
])erform  acts  of  virtue  for  nothing,  and  they  require  nothing 
less  than  eternity  for  having  giving  a  half-penny  to  a  poor 
man.  Listen  to  the  answer  of  God.  Men  believe  only  in 
proportion  as  they  love ;  to  believe  in  eternity,  to  love 
good  for  its  own  sake,  justice  for  itself,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  by  gratuitous  love,  which  is  a  virtue.  When  the 
recompense  appears  it  is  faith  which  shows  it  forth,  and 
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faith  is  a  free  act  of  the  mind,  caused  by  the  love  of  tnirh 
and  good  ;  tlie  love  of  truth  and  good  have  preceded  the 
view  of  the  recompense.  It  is  a  virtue  which  first  acts, 
which  opens  the  heart  and  becomes  faith  there ;  faith  reacts 
in  its  turn,  changes  into  charity  the  initial  love  which  pro- 
duced it;  and  thus  a  marvellous  action  and  reaction  com- 
mences within  man,  in  which  virtue  shines  forth  the  first 
aud  the  last,  and  in  which  the  reward  only  appears  be- 
tween, and  even  then  at  a  distance. 

Yes,  faith  saves  the  world. 

For  faith  is  the  condition  of  liberty,  and  liberty  is  the 
condition  of  virtue  ;  and  who  will  ever  dare  to  say  that 
virtue  does  not  save  the  world  ?  This  is  why  the  precept 
which  the  Saviour  repeated  most  often,  is  the  precept  of 
believing :  "Relieve  only," '  said  he ;  "JSelieve  ye  that 
I  can  do  this  ?  " '  "  Unless  ye  see  signs  and  wonders 
you  will  not  then  'believe  f  " '  ''■Because  thou  hast  seen  me, 
Thomas,  thou  hast  believed.  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.''''  *  That  is  to  say :  Blessed 
are  they  who  have  loved  good  so  much,  who  have  so  much 
loved  Jesus  Christ  as  to  have  kissed  his  feet,  without  re- 
quiring to  touch  his  wounds  with  their  hands,  because 
they  have  touched  them  from  their  hearts  !  ■  Listen  again  : 
''''All  things  are  possible  to  him  who  believeth  ;  if  you  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  m,ustard-seed,  you  shall  say  to  this 
mA)untain :  Remove  from  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it 
shall  remove."  *  And  this  is  true  to  the  letter.  You  want 
machines  to  act  upon  nature,  you  employ  phenomena  to 
produce  phenomena,  but  when  men  act  by  substance  and 
upon  substance  ought  not  the  effects  to  be  grand?  And 
why  should  not  men  remove  mountains  like  straws ' 
Archimedes  required  onlyaleverandafulcrumtolift  up  the 

'  St.  Luke,  ch.  8,  v.  50.  'St.  Matthew,  ch.  9,  v.  28. 

•  St.  John,  ch.  4,  v.  48.  *St.  John,  ch.  20,  v.  39. 

»St.  Matthew,  ch.  17,  v.  19.. 
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world.  But,  in  his  day,  the  lever  and  the  I'ulcruin  v.  «re 
not  known — they  are  now ;  the  lever  is  faith,  the  fulcrnm 
is  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Yes,  faith  is  all-powerful, 
because  faith  alone  reaches  the  substance,  whilst  all  the 
rest  belongs  to  an  order  purely  phenomenal  and  superficial ; 
religion  is  all-powerful  also ;  because,  being  the  daughter 
of  faith,  the  organ  of  faith,  the  mother  of  faith,  its  mis- 
sion is  to  cause  the  substance  to  prevail  over  the  phenom- 
enon, the  base  over  the  surface,  the  infinite  over  the  finite, 
tbe  eternal  over  the  transient,  the  immovable  over  the 
unsteady,  eternity  over  time,  God  oyer  man  I 
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of  the  means  of  acquiring  faith. 

My  Loed, 

Gentlemek, 

Every  science  is  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  rise  out  of  its  object.  Consequently,  the 
science  of  religion  is  acquired  by  the  study  of  religious 
phenomena.  But  this  secret  of  knowledge  is  not  for  us 
the  most  important,  since  to  be  a  Christian  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  know,  but  it  is  needful,  above  all,  to  believe. 
The  great  secret,  gentlemen,  that  which  you  look  for,  is 
that  you  may,  after  having  been  tortured  so  long  by  the 
doubts  of  human  knowledge,  rest  yourselves  in  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  felicity  of  divine  faith. 

But  what  must  we  do  in  order  to  believe  ?  What  paths 
are  open  to  us  across  the  obscurities  of  the  things  of  God  ? 
By  what  way  shall  we  pass  into  the  abysses  which  are  im- 
penetrable? When  St.  John,  from  the  extremity  of  his 
exile  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  discovered  the  last  mysteries 
of  the  future,  he  saw  in  the  hand  of  God  a  book  sealed 
with  seven  seals,  and  he  heard  an  angel  cry :  "  Who  is 
wovthy  to  open  the  book  and  to  break  the  seals  ? "  And 
as  no  one  either  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  hell  was 
able  to  do  it,  St.  John  began  to  weep  because  no  one 
could  open  the  book  and  see  it ;  and  it  was  said  to  him  : 
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■'  Wuep  iiiit,  lieiii'lij,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  haa 
vanquished,  the  offspring  of  David,  who  will  open  the 
book  and  break  the  seven  seals."  Faith,  gentlemen,  is 
also  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals ;  and  I  sliall  not  eiT 
in  saying  that  there  are  some  among  you  who  desire  to 
open  it,  and  who  weep  because  they  have  not  the  power 
to  do  60.  And  I  also  say  to  them :  Weep  not,  for  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  has  vanquished  ;  and  He  has 
iirought  light  into  darkness,  life  into  death.  He  has  given 
us  the  means  of  foilowino;  Hiin  and  of  walking  in  His 
steps. 

Faith  is  possible :  it  is  infiniteh'  more  so  than  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  will  always  appertain  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  minds,  whilst  faith  is  the  nnivereal  heritage.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  men  who  do  not  possess  it,  or  who 
have  lost  it ;  there  are  others  who  seek  it,  and  who  say  they 
cannot  find  it.  How  is  faith  to  be  acquired  ?  How, 
when  men  have  wandered  away  from  the  first  simplicity 
of  the  heart,  are  they  to  return  towards  Grod  ? 

Gentlemen,  faith  is  at  first  an  act  of  intelligence.  In- 
telligence is  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  combining  ideas ; 
ideas  are  the  laws,  or  the  eternal  affinities  of  things,  as  far 
as  they  are  perceived  by  the  mind.  And  as  things  class 
themselves  in  two  regions,  the  lower  world  and  the  upper 
world,  the  natural  and  the  divine  world,  it  follows  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas,  natural  ideas  and  divine 
ideas.  The  adhesion  of  the  intelligence  to  natural  ideas 
constitutes  reason  ;  the  adhesion  of  that  same  intelligence 
to  divine  ideas  constitutes  faith.  Ifow  faith,  which  is  the 
adhesion  to  divine  ideas,  is  engendered  within  us  in  the 
same  manner  as  reason,  which  is  the  adhesion  to  natural 
ideas;  so  that  the  theory  of  reason  is  also  the  theory  of  faith. 
and  the  engendering  of  the  one  is  like  the  engendering  of 
the  other.  And  when  yoa  ask  of  me,  a  priest,  what  are 
the  sources  of  my  faith.  I  ask  of  you.  in  return,  you  men, 
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what  are  the  sources  of  your  reason,  and  I  reply  to  you  by 
your  answer. 

This  is  what  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  show  you.  What- 
ever may  be  the  system  to  which  men  attach  themselves 
us  to  the  origin  of  ideas  or  first  natural  principles,  it  is 
invariably  the  case  that  those  ideas  or  first  principles  are 
i-eceived  into  the  human  intelligence,  since  the  human  in- 
telligence does  not  possess  them  like  God,  of  himself,  by 
a  primitive  and  eternal  power.  Reason  begins,  then,  by  a 
passive  act.  God  alone  is  able  to  begin  by  action,  and  to 
end  in  the  same  manner.  Man  is  passive  on  rising  into 
reason  as  he  is  in  coming  into  life  ;  just  as  he  receives  the 
first  breath  of  life  without  his  concurrence,  so  lie  also 
receives  the  first  germ  of  reason  without  co-operation  on 
liis  part.  But  this  germ  alone,  even  after  it  is  received, 
does  not  grow  of  its  own  native  force ;  left  to  itself,  it 
stands  in  need  of  external  aid  to  quicken  it  in  the  intelli- 
gence, and  that  aid  is  language.  Whoever  has  not  heard 
language,  whether  actual  language  or  tiie  factitious  and 
imperfect  language  of  signs,  although  he  may  have  all  the 
aptitudes  of  an  intelligent  being,  although  he  may  possess 
within  him  the  root  of  ideas,  he  will  never  be  seen  devel- 
oping his  mental  faculties.  A  wild,  uncultivated,  and 
barren  stock,  he  will  pine  away  ingloriously  between  the 
region  of  imaginary  things  which  he  receives,  and  the 
region  of  ideas  which  at  most  he  but  faintly  foresees ;  his 
state  would  be  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  fine,  it  is 
necessai-y  that  the  ideal  germs,  quickened  by  language, 
should  attain  to  a  state  of  invincible  perspicuity  ;  for  there 
exists  an  implacable  antipathy  between  darkness  and  intel- 
ligence, and  every  idea,  as  long  as  it  is  not  understood  and 
made  clear,  is  but  a  rough  outline  of  the  rational  edifice. 

Such  is,  gentlemen,  the  law  of  the  formation  of  reasou ; 
it  is  also  the  law  of  the  formation  of  faith. 

Man  no  more  possesses  divine  ideas  of  liimself  than  he 
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does  natural  ideas,  and  much  lecss  so  even  ;  bec-aii~e  tlm 
distance  is  greater  between  him  and  God  than  betweeu 
liiin  and  nature.  He  is,  then,  passive  in  the  original  recep- 
tion of  divine  ideas,  as  he  is  passive  in  the  primordial 
reception  of  natural  ideas.  He  will  never  be  capable  of 
gaining  them,  or  of  creating  them  within  himself,  if  lie 
have  not  received  the  benevolent  gift  of  them  from  Got]  : 
this  gift  Christians  call  grace,  that  i»  to  say,  the  gratuitou- 
gift  par  excellence.  It  is  communicated  to  man  in  bap- 
tism, which  is  the  engendering  of  the  spiritual  knowledge 
of  the  soul,  or,  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  be  baptized,  by 
the  other  means  which  Catholic  doctrine  makes  known, 
and  of  which  we  have  not  to  treat  at  present.  Grace, 
under  the  poiut  of  view  which  occupies  our  attention,  is 
an  effusion  of  divine  ideas,  by  means  of  which  the  intelli- 
gence is  placed  in  communication  with  the  horizon  of  the 
upper  or  divine  world.  Yet  there  is  only  a  germ  there, 
and  just  as  the  natural  ideal  seed  requires  to  be  quick- 
ened or  suscitated  by  human  language,  so  the  divine 
ideal  seed  requires  to  be  quickened  or  suscitated  by 
another  language,  which  is  that  of  the  Church.  In  the 
same  way  as  your  mother  has  spoken  to  you,  the  Church, 
that  universal  mother,  has  also  spoken  to  you.  In  the 
order  of  nature,  humanity,  by  the  oi'gan  of  your  mother, 
has  deposited  within  you  human  common-sense;  and  in 
the  order  of  things  eternal,  God,  by  the  organ  of  the 
Church,  has  deposited  within  you  that  which  we  might 
call  divine  common-sense.  Tlieiice  comes  that  saying  of 
Saint  Paul :  •'  Faith  cometh  hi/  Jiearing,  andheai'i/ng  hy  the 
word  of  ChrisV '  i^ee  also  what  Christ  said  to  the  Church : 
"  Oo  and  teachr  The  Church  appears  among  savages 
who  have  never  heard  the  divine  word,  who  possess  at 
most  a  few  fragments  of  tradition  ;  the  Church  appeai-s 
amongst  them  represented  by  a  missionary  who  does  not 
•  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  ch.  10,  v.  17. 
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even  know  their  language.  What  does  he?  Y"ou  ask  what 
he  does  !  He  erects  a  cross,  and  falls  on  his  knees  before 
it.  The  savages  assemble  around  the  unknown  who  prays ; 
and  he  in  a  rude  language,  which  he  hardly  articulates, 
makes  known  to  them  the  God  who  died  on  that  tree. 
And  as  at  your  cradle  the  language  of  your  mother 
opened  your  ears  to  deposit  ideas  there  which  became 
the  element  of  your  reason,  so  the  language  of  the  Church 
opens  the  ears  of  these  savages,  reaches  their  intelligence, 
finds  there  the  divine  germ,  quickens  and  develops  it ; 
the  savages  fall  on  their  knees,  believe  in  Christ  who  died 
for  them,  adore  him  with  emotions  which  before  were 
unknown  to  them,  and  their  transformed  souls  aspire  to- 
wards eternity ;  verifying  the  saying  of  Saint  Paul,  "  Faith 
oometh  iy  hearirig,  and  hearing  hy  the  word  of  Christ." 

Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  will  raise  the  objection  that 
there  exists  at  least  one  difference  between  the  engender 
ing  of  faith  and  that  of  reason ;  it  is  that  human  language, 
falling  upon  the  obscure  root  of  natural  ideas,  elevates 
them  to  the  greatest  clearness  ;  whilst  the  language  of  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  all  its  power,  does  not  draw  divine 
ideas  from  their  gloomy  and  mysterious  depth.  Tou  de- 
ceive yourselves,  gentlemen.  The  mind  does  not  arrive 
at  an  exact  comprehension  of  divine  ideas  any  more  than 
it  does  of  natural  ideas,  seeing  that  there  remains  alike  in 
each  the  great  unknown  of  substance ;  but  divine  ideas, 
like  natural  ideas,  shine  and  enlighten  ;  and  if  they  did 
not  enlighten,  the  understanding  would  never  accept 
them.  It  is  as  impossible  for  the  understanding  to  dis- 
cern obscurity  as  it  is  for  the  eye  to  see  darkness,  except 
by  the  aid  of  light ;  now  that  which  the  understanding 
does  not  discern  exists  not  for  it.  Before  it  can  render 
itself  to  divine  ideas  they  must  be  seen,  and  in  order  to 
be  seen  they  must  become  clearly  perceptible.  Thus, 
gentlemen,  here  is  a  divine  idea,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
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weep!  "  No  sage  possessed  this  idea,  no  one  had  expiessol 
it ;  it  is  at  first  sight  a  foolish  idea.  Yet  it  is  full  of  the 
clearest  light  for  true  Christians,  and  has  dried  up  more 
tears  than  all  the  books  of  the  philosophers  put  together. 
I  agree,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  obscure  for  you.  How  i- 
this?  How  can  an  idea  which  is  lucid  for  one  mind  be 
obscure  for  another? 

It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  very  easy  to  explain. 
Even  in  the  order  of  nature  do  we  not  see  principles 
which  are  manifest  to  some  whilst  they  cannot  be  seize(? 
by  others  ?  A  mathematician  understands  from  the  first 
word  a  proposition  which  contains  no  sense  even  for  a  man 
ignorant  of  mathematics.  And  as  to  a.^oms  themselves, 
the  highest  treasure  of  the  intelligence,  do  yon  think  you 
have  understood  them  without  trouble,  on  the  electrical 
instant  of  their  enunciation  ?  ^o,  gentlemen  ;  a  thou- 
sand thousand  times,  no.  If  your  mother  had  told  to 
^•ou,  for  instance,  that  a  thing  is  possible  and  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  same  time,  under  the  same  point  of  view,  as- 
suredly you  would  not  have  understood  her,  although  she 
would  but  have  proposed  to  you  the  first  truth  in  the  order 
of  logic.  It  is  by  imaginations,  comparisons,  repetitions, 
and  application  on  your  part  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  forming  your  reason.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  divine  word,  reaching  you  late  in  life,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  century  which  has  closed  your  eare  to  its  lessons, 
experiences  some  difficulty  in  shaking  your  mind  ?  Par- 
don me  for  so  expressing  myself  to  you  ;  you  are  the  deaf 
and  dnmb  of  the  divine  order.  It  is  only  by  listening  to 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  by  meditating  upon  it,  that 
you  will  overcome  the  resistance  of  your  prejudices  and 
the  darkness  which  they  have  produced  within  yon.  See 
by  experience,  since  yon  have  sought  the  truth  at  the*  foot 
of  this  pulpit,  how  many  ideas  have  passed  before  you,  of 
which  the  connection,  the  order,  the  power  were  l.eforr 
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unknown  to  you  ?     And  yet  what  I  liave  said  to  you  is  an 
atom  in  space,  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

What  would  it  be  if  a  serious  study  had  opened  to  you 
the  riches  hidden  in  religious  teaching  ?  You  do  not 
avail  yourselves  of  this  study,  gentlemen,  and  you  com- 
plain ;  you  accuse  faith  Of  impossibility,  and  you  will  not 
accord  to  it  in  each  week  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  your 
existence ! 

It  is,  gentlemen,  that  faith  is  not  only  an  act  of  the  in- 
telligence, but  also  an  act  of  the  will.  The  will  is  the  fac- 
ulty of  loving;  and  just  as  there  flow  from  the  intelli- 
gence two  streams,  the  stream  of  reason  and  that  ot  faith, 
so  there  flow  from  the  will  two  deep  waters,  the  waters  of 
natural  love  and  those  of  divine  love.  Natural  love  at- 
taches us  to  the  created  world,  divine  love  bears  us  towards 
the  uncreated  world  ;  the  former  withdraws  us  from  faith, 
tlie  latter  impels  us  towards  it,  even  when  it  is  yet  only 
imperfect  and  in  the  state  of  presentiment  or  of  desire. 
Listen  well  to  yourselves ;  let  it  be  that  misfortune  may 
have  broken  one  of  your  ties,  or  that  a  melancholy  note 
resound  from  the  depths  of  your  soul ;  every  time  that  a 
happy  inspiration  lifts  you  above  the  earth,  faith  appears 
to  you  and  imparts  to  you  a  sensation  of  itself.  The  axe 
of  your  will  inclines  itself  by  an  imperceptible  movement, 
and  immediately  faith  has  responded  to  you  by  a  distant 
and  obscure  gleam  of  its  light.  If  you  were  able  to  love 
you  could  believe.  But  how  can  we  love  that  which  is 
unseen,  when  we  do  not  yet  believe  in  it  ?  If  faith  follow 
love,  does  not  love  pi'oceed  from  faith  ?  This  objection 
supposes,  gentlemen,  that  divine  beauty  and  goodness  are 
strangers  to  man,  and  that  man  is  incapable  of  being  at 
tracted  by  them  before  faith  reigns  fully  over  his  intelli- 
gence. If  it  were  so,  faith  would  be  impossible ;  for  it  is 
necessary,  according  to  the  conditions  of  our  being,  that 
the  will  should  give  the  movement  to  the  mind,  and  the 
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«^ill  is  only  excited  when  solicited  by  tlie  beanty  and 
goodness  of  au  object.  In  the  same  manner,  ihen,  as  tlic 
language  of  the  Church  finds  in  the  soul  and  quickens  there 
the  germ  of  divine  ideas,  it  should  also  find  in  the  soul  and 
quicken  there  the  germ  of  divine  love.  In  the  same  way 
as  nature,  in  appealing  to  the  heart  of  man  in  urder  tw 
move  him,  finds  there  all-prepared  and  inclined  the  fibre 
of  terrestrial  love.  The  law  is  also  the  same  here  for  t 
two  orders. 

How  do  men  excite  natural  love  within  themselves  ? 
By  placing  themselves  in  affinity  with  created  things. 
We  love  light,  because  we  communicate  with  it  by  the 
eyes;  we  love  heat,  because  we  communicate  with  it  by 
all  the  pores;  we  love  perfumes,  because  we  communicate 
with  them  by  the  sense  of  smetl  ;  we  love  manifest  beauty, 
because  we  communicate  with  it  by  all  the  senses.  If  j'ou 
have  not  been  placed  in  communication  with  an  object,  it 
is  impossible  for^-ou  to  love  it ;  as  soon  as  you  are  placed 
in  communication  with  it  you  are  able  to  love  it,  and  you 
will  certainly  love  it  if  it  have  beauty  and  goodness  in  itself. 
See,  gentlemen — and  you  are  sufficiently  aware  of  it — how 
natural  love  engendei's  itself.  Now  the  law  is  the  same 
for  the  engendering  of  divine  love.  God,  who  has  en- 
dowed  his  creatures  with  so  much  grandeur,  with  attrac- 
tions so  victoripus,  so  that  our  hearts  may  be  touched  by 
them,  has  not  acted  with  less  of  power  and  of  proftision  in 
manifesting  to  the  gaze  of  men  the  divine  beauty  and  per- 
fection. These  lie  displayed  to  them  in  the  God-man  liv- 
ing among  us,  and  dying  for  us  on  Calvary  from  his  love 
for  mankind ;  and  he  has  written  the  Gospel  to  convey  to 
our  hearts  the  unspeakable  history  of  that  life  and  of  that 
death.  Without  doubt  faith  of  itself  imparts  to  us  the  cer- 
tainty that  God  has  loved  us  even  unto  death  ;  but  why 
does  it  not  solicit  the  adhesion  of  the  will  to  the  love  which 
it  expresses  and  which  it  contains,  in  the  same  way.  as 
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language  solicits  the  adhesion  of  the  inind  to  the  ideas 
which  it  contains  ?  Language,  human  and  divine,  per- 
forms two  offices:  it  enlightens  and  touches,  it  produces 
light  and  affection;  only  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  yield  to 
ir,  as  well  for  divine  love  as  for  natural ;  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other  the  consenting  act  of  the  will  is  necessary. 

Without  the  exercise  of  the  will  every  thing  is  impossi- 
ble ;  faith  like  all  the  rest,  but  not  more  so  than  the  rest. 
We  should  only  have  a  right  to  complain  if  Christianity 
had  contained  nothing  which  might  sufficiently  excite  our 
will  to  draw  it  towards  itself.  But  this  imputation  would 
be  without  foundation.  When  we  reject  Christianity  we 
reject,  by  preconceived  ingratitude,  the  greatest  love 
which  the  world  could  ever  have  looked  foi" ;  by  an  ex- 
treme effort  we  abuse  our  moral  liberty,  and  change  into 
a  cnrse  against  us  that  sweet  hymn  which  the  angels  sang 
at  tiie  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  "  Peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  good  will  /" ' 

Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will !  This  is  the  say- 
ing which  explains  to  us  how  it  is  that  there  are  so  many 
men  who  know  nothing,  who  nevertheless  attain  to  faith. 
They  attain  it  by  the  road  of  love  ;  their  souls,  which  did 
not  easily  respond  to  divine  ideas  because  of  their  elevation, 
have  responded  without  difficulty  to  the  touchings  of 
charity.  They  have  recognized  God  from  the  heart  more 
than  from  the  judgment,  and  light,  jealous  of  their  hearts, 
rushed  in  there  with  love.  This  is  the  woTider  which 
men  have  desired  todishonor  by  calling  \ilafoidu  charbon- 
nier.  Gentlemen,  the  faith  of  the  charbonnier  exists  to  no 
greater  extent  than  the  reason  oi  ^e  cTiarionnier.  The 
reason  of  the  charbonnier  is  as  good  as  that  of  Newfon  ;  and 
many  a  peasant  who  has  cut  wood  in  the  forest  of  Ver- 
sailles has  had  illuminations  on  divine  things  as  profound 
as  those  of  Bossuet  astonishing  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

'  St.  Liike.  ch.  3.  v.  14. 
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l)y  his  eloquence  aud  his  doctrine.  Yes.  at  tiie  day  of 
judgment  some  of  these  cTmrhormi^rs  will  appear  in  their 
humble  costume,  who  will  have  had  more  faith  and  light 
than  some  theologians,  because  love  sees  further  than  in- 
telligence, and  because,  when  the  soul  gives  its  consent, 
truth  bears  it  away  with  itself,  aa  an  eagle  places  its 
yuunsr  upon  its  back  and  bears  them  towards  the  sun. 

We  iiave  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  engendering  of  faith , 
similar  in  its  process  to  the  engendering  of  reason,  sup- 
poses the  divine  germs  of  knowledge  and  of  love  to  be 
sown  within  us  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  help  of  God 
i.-.  then,  necessary  to  us  in  order  to  obtain  faith,  and  this 
help  is  free  on  His  part,  at  least  when,  having  abused  His 
gifts,  we  have  by  our  own  fault  weakened  their  virtue. 
Tiie  liberty  of  man  calls  evidently  for  the  counterpoise  of 
the  liberty  of  God ;  and  God  being  estranged  from  mfan, 
the  mystery  of  faith  can  no  longer  be  accomplished  within 
us,  if  we  have  no  power  to  recall  there  the  action  of  God. 
But  how  shall  we  recall  that  action  ?  Who  will  be  strong 
enough  to  do  violence  to  God,  and  to  do  him  violence 
without  affecting  His  liberty  ? 

Gentlemen,  after  Achilles  had  killed  Hector,  and  had 
dragged  him  seven  times  around  the  besieged  city,  in  the 
evening,  at  the  threshold  of  his  tent,  an  old  man,  disarmed, 
presented  hira?elf.  It  was  Priam.  He  came  to  demand 
back  from  the  inexorable  conqueror  the  mangled  body  of 
his  son,  and,  having  kissed  his  hand,  he  said  to  him,  "  Judge 
of  the  greatness  of  my  misfortune,  since  I  have  kissed  the 
hand  which  has  killed  my  son  !  "  Achilles  wept  and  gave 
up  the  body  of  his  enemy.  What  power  rent  that  savage 
heart  ?  What  charm  triumphed  over  him  ?  That  power, 
that  charm,  was  prayer.  If  power  had  not  on  some  hand 
met  with  a  barrier  to  check  its  sway,  if  there  were  here 
below  only  force  against  force,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  ?     God  owed  to  weakness  and  mis- 
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fortune  an  arm  which  should  make  the  sword  powerless, 
calm  anger,  extinguish  misery,  and  repair  the  ineqriality 
of  condition :  He  gave  them  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  queen 
of  the  world.  Covered  with  humble  apparel,  the  head 
bent,  the  hand  outstretched,  she  protects  the  universe  by 
her  entreating  power.  She  flies  unceasingly  from  the 
heart  of  the  weak  to  the  lieart  of  the  strong;  and  the 
more  lowly  the  place  whence  her  lamentations  arise,  the 
greater  is  the  dominion  to  which  she  attains,  the  more  her 
empire  is  assured.  If  an  insect  could  pray  to  us  when 
we  are  about  to  tread  upon  it,  its  prayer  would  excite  in 
us  great  compassion  ;  and  as  nothing  is  higher  than  God, 
no  prayer  is  more  victorioiis  than  that  which  ascends 
towards  Him.  It  is  prayer,  gentlemen,  which  re-establishes 
onr  intercourse  with  God,  which  recalls  to  us  His  action, 
which  does  violence  to  Him  without  injuring  His  liberty, 
and  which  is  consequently  the  mother  of  faith.  This  is 
why  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  Ash,  and  it  shall  he  given,  to  you  y 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find  /  Tcnock,  and  it  shall  he  opened  to 
you.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  a/nd  he  that 
seeketh  findethj  and  to  him  that  hnocketh  it  shall  he 
opened.  " ' 

I  see  the  objection  :  is  it  that  in  order  to  pray  faith  is 
not  necessaiy  ?  And  if  it  be  necessary  to  pray  for  faith, 
is  it  not  an  imperfect  circle  ?  Ah,  yes,  gentlemen,  an  im- 
pei-fect  circle  !  I  believe  I  have  already  said  it,  the  world 
is  full  of  these  imperfect  circles.  But  see  how  God  escapes 
from  this.  To  pray,  I  admit  that  faith  is  necessary,  at  least 
a  faith  begun  :  but  do  yon  know  what  a  faith  begun  is  ? 
Faith  begun  is  doubt ;  doubt  is  the  commencement  of  faitli 
as  fear  is  the  beginning  of  love.  I  do  not  speak  of  that 
scepticism  which  affirms  in  doubting,  but  of  that  doubt 
which  is  familiar  to  many  of  my  hearers,  of  that  sincere 
doiibt  which  causes  them  to  say  to  themselves,  yet.  perhaps 
■St.  Matthew,  chap.  7,  y.  7,  8. 
9* 
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after  all,  mean  aud  imperfect  being  that  I  am,  I  am  the 
work  of  a  Providence  who  governs  me  and  who  watches 
over  me !  Perhaps  that  blood  which  but  jnst  now  flowed 
upon  the  altar  is  the  blood  of  a  God  who  has  saved  me ! 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  attain  to  the  knowledge,  the  love 
of  this  God!  Perhaps!  that  doubt,  gentlemen,  is  that 
which  is  the  beginning  of  faith,  and  that  faith  begun,  you 
will  not  easily  root  it  out  of  your  heart ;  God  has  made  it 
fast  there  with  the  diamond.  This  is  faith  in  its  vague 
state,  which  will  pass  on  to  the  state  of  conviction  if  you 
desire  it,  which  will  not  proceed  if  you  do  not  desire  it ; 
which  lends  itself  to  all,  to  affirming  God  or  to  denying 
him,  to  loving  or  to  hating  him.  You  possess  this  faith  so 
really  that  you  struggle  against  it,  and  desire  to  rid  your- 
self of  it.  Even  persecution  is  a  homage  which  you  pay  to 
it ;  men  pei-secnte  only  that  which  they  esteem.  Persecu- 
tion comes  from  faith  which  does  not  avow  itself  and  which 
feai-s  even  itself;  pei-secution  is  an  act  of  faith.  The  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity  despised  paganism  ;  they  also  left 
its  gods  alone.  These  gods  did  not  impart  faith ;  this  is 
why  the  philosophers  did  not  fear  them.  Doubt  never  de- 
scended into  their  hearts  from  before  Jupiter  and  Neptune. 
But  when  Chi-istianity  came,  these  princes  who  believeil 
not  in  their  own  idols,  and  who  were  so  contented  with 
being  great  sacrificers,  these  rich  men  who  took  pleasure 
in  the  haughtiness  of  their  hecatombs,  these  writers  who 
flattered  Apollo  and  Meroury,  all  these  stood  up  against 
the  truth.  They  stood  up  when  the  truth  made  them  afraid, 
when  faith  took  possession  of  them  with  doubt.  Yes,  we 
are  hated  only  because  we  possess  too  much  truth,  trnth 
too  visible.  A.h !  if  we  brought  falsehood  to  men  they  would 
adore  us  ;  they  would  place  us  upon  the  altars,  and  say  to 
us :  Give  faith  to  the  multitude,  and  make  them  serve  you. 
But  as  we  pretend  to  impart  belief  to  the  small  as  well  as 
ti)  tlie  £rreat,  as  we  penetrate  through  their  vices  and  their 
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passions  in  order  at  least  to  caiu-y  doubt  into  their  hearts, 
they  lift  themselves  up  against  us,  they  would  impose  si- 
lence upon  us,  they  would  that  from  henceforth  nothing  in 
the  world  might  speak  to  them  of  God,  that  they  might  see 
if  conscience  would  continue  to  direct  them  towards  Him. 

We  can,  then,  gentlemen,  all  pray,  because  we  all  be- 
lieve or  doubt.  Insects  of  a  day,  lost  under  a  blade  of  grass, 
we  waste  our  strength  in  vain  reasoning.  We  ask  oui- 
selves  whence  we  come,  and  whither  we  go :  but  can  we 
not  pronounce  these  words :  O  thou,  whoever  thou  mayest 
be  who  hast  created  us,  deign  to  lift  me  up  from  my  donbt 
and  misery !  Who  cannot  thus  pray  ?  Who  is  excusable 
if  he  does  not  endeavor  to  found  his  faith  upon  prayer  ? 

May  I,  gentlemen,  at  least  have  inspired  you  with  the 
good  thought  of  turning  yourselves  towards  God  in  prayer, 
and  of  renewing  your  relations  with  him,  not  only  by  the 
mind,  but  also  bj'  the  impulsion  of  the  heart  1  I  bear  this 
hope  away  with  me,  this  is  my  desire  in  parting  fi'om  you. 
I  leave  in  the  hands  of  my  bishop  this  pulpit  of  Notre- 
Dame,  established  from  henceforth,  established  by  him 
and  by  you,  by  the  pastor  and  by  the  people.  For  a  mo- 
ment this  double  suffirage  has  shone  upon  my  head :  suifer 
me  to  remove  it  from  myself,  and  permit  me  again  to  be 
alone  for  some  time  in  presence  of  my  weakness,  and  be- 
fore God. 


OP  THE 


EFFECTS  OF  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE 

?PON    THE    MESTD. 


FOURTEENTH   CONFERENCE. 


>f  the  rational  certaintt  produced  in  the  mind  bt 
cathoijo  doctrine. 

My  Lord,  ' 

Gentlemen,, 

Doctrine  is  the  science  of  life.  Life,  according  to  the 
definition  of  Saint  Thomas,  of  Aquinas,  is  a  spontaneous 
motion.  All  motion  bears  in  its  very  essence  the  idea  of 
a  starting  point,  of  a  point  to  be  reached,  and  of  an  effort 
to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
science  of  existence  is  the  science  of  the  starting  point 
of  man,  of  the  point  to  be  attained  by  him,  and  of  the 
road  or  means  by  which  he  is  to  proceed. 

Now,  Catholic  doctrine  teaches  us  that  God  is  the 
starting  point  of  man,  that  God  is  the  point  to  be  attained 
by  him,  and  that  God  made  man  is  the  way — the  means 
which  conduct  him  to  this  end  :  "/«?w  Alpha  arid  Omega, 
the  first  amd  the  lastP  "  There  is  tut  one  God,  cmd. 
'me  mediator  hetween  Ood  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.""  And,  consequently,  beyond  all  dispute,  Catholic 
doctrine  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  doctrines ;  for,  whatever 
the  human  mind  may  do,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  conceive 
a  starting  point  more  elevated  than  God,  a  point  to  be  at- 
tained more  elevated  than  tj  ad,  a  mediator  more  elevated 

»  Mgr.  Affre,  archbishop  of  Paris. 

•  Apocalypse,  ch.  1,  v.  8 ;  St.  Paul,  let  Epistle  to  Timothy,  ch.  3,  ▼.  S. 
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than  God  made  man.  Then,  nietaphysically,  and  by  the 
nature  of  things,  Catholic  doctrine  occupies  the  highest 
summit  to  which  the  human  mind  can  reach,  and  all  doc- 
trine, of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  which  comes  after  it; 
or  by  the  side  of  it.  is  compelled  to  range  itself  in  degrees 
which  are  lower  than  that  which  Catholic  doctrine  occu- 
pies. We  are  placed  on  the  summit  by  the  force  of  ideas 
themselves,  and  it  would  seem  that  I  ought,  at  once,  to 
contemplate  that  height :  I  ought  to  regard  Catholic  doc- 
trine in  its  visible  appearance  and  in  its  centre,  and,  like 
Moses,  bring  down  my  language  from  that  contemplation, 
and  dazzle  you  by  its  rays  drawn  from  the  place  where, 
with  the  Divine  Essence,  our  doctrine  itself  reposes. 

I  shall  not,  however,  yet  do  this  ;  for  every  doctrine  be- 
ing a  principle  of  life,  good  or  bad,  necessarily  acts  upon 
the  existence  of  man,  of  iiature,  and  of  society,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  effects 
which  it  produces  in  this  triple  region.  Now,  it  is  more 
natural  for  us  thus  to  study  a  doctrine  within  our  reach, 
than  to  pursue  in  the  first  place  its  mysteries  even  to  their 
metaphysical  nature.  I  propose,  then,  gentlemen,  after 
having  already  shown  to  you  the  necessity  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  her  constitution,  her  authority,  the  sources  of  her 
doctrine,  I  propose,  in  continuation  of  the  same  work  upon 
the  same  plan,  to  show  to  you  the  effects  of  that  doctrine 
upon  man,  nature,  and  society  ;  so  that  afterwards  we  may 
be  prepared  to  pursue  it  by  an  humble  yet  bold  flight,  even 
to  the  throne  of  God. 

I  will  commence  by  considering  the  effects  of  Catholic 
doctrine  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

The  chief  design  of  a  doctrine — its  chief  effort — its  inev- 
itable tendency  is  to  conquer  minds :  thei'e  is  no  conqueror 
in  the  world  so  impatient  about  the  limits  of  his  territory, 
so  straitened  within  the  boundaries  of  his  power — ^none 
who  feels  more  strongly  struggling  within  him  the  desire 
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to  cotubat  and  to  subjugate,  than  a  doctrine ;  for  a  doctrine 
is  life — it  is  the  principle  of  all  life  ;  doctrine,  in  its  first 
cause,  is  God  himself — God,  the  sovereign  truth,  the  liv- 
ing truth,  the  truth  which  does  not  look  upon  itself  in 
order  to  see  itself,  but  which  sees  itself  without  opening 
its  eyes,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  its  own  organ  of 
vision  and  its  own  light.  And  if  the  sun  is  so  urgent  to 
communicate  to  us  his  rays,  if  he  precipitates  them  into  our 
vision  with  so  much  rapidity,  what  must  it  be  with  infinite 
light,  what  must  it  be  with  Catholic  doctrine,  what  must 
it  be  with  all  doctrine  which,  after  all,  derives  its  source 
from  God,  even  when  it  is  erroneous  ?  For,  gentlemen, 
absolute  error — perfect  darkness — does  not  exist :  nothing- 
ness cannot  exist ;  and  all  false  doctrine,  even  when  it 
deceives  us,  derives  its  power  from  a  vestige  of  truth  ;  I 
should  not  saj'  of  the  Divine  Essence,  but  of  something 
which  has  come  from  it,  and  which  makes  the  phantoms 
which  please  us  pass  for  actual  and  luminous  stars. 

The  aina  of  doctrine,  then,  is  to  govern  minds:  this  it 
does  not  disguise;  and  I,  living  doctrine,  to  whom  it  has 
been  said  in  the  persons  of  my  ancestors;  "  Oo  and  teach 
all  nations,"—!  .  .  .  for  why  should  you  wish  me  to  hide 
my  ambition  trom  you  ? .  .  .  I  have  an  ambition  which  is 
without  bounds  :  ray  ambition  is  greater  than  the  ocean  ; 
my  desire  of  domination  over  every  creature  capable  of 
hearing  the  divine  word,  is,  as  Saint  Paul  expressed  it, 
"  to  bring  into  captivity  every  understanding  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itself"  by  the  power  of  the  doctrine 
which  comes  from  God.  Therefore,  our  ambition  is  great, 
and  if  you  have  a  doctrine,  that  ambition  is  also  your  own. 
Let  us  not  dissemble ;  let  us  declare  that  we  are  men  who 
desire  to  conquer  all,  to  obtain  possession  of  minds,  to 
govern  them.  And  why  ?  Is  it  from  a  selfish  desire  of 
pre-eminence?  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  because  truth  is  also 
charity ;  because  light  is  also  heat,  and  because  heat  can 
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not  exist  without  conveying  warmth,  without  extending 
itself.  Therefore  the  desire  to  extend  truth  confounds  it- 
self with  the  desire  <>f  practising  charity.  When  we  desire 
to  conquer,  it  is  that  we  wish  to  open  our  hearts  and  there 
to  hide,  there  to  keep  the  whole  human  race.  Ah !  with- 
out doubt  men  will  pardon  us  tor  it  I 

'  Xow,  gentlemen,  no  doctrine  obtains  dominion  over 
minds  but  on  condition  of  imparting  to  them  the  certainty 
of  its  truth  :  as  long  as  a  doctrine  does  not  seize  upon 
minds  so  as  to  appeal-  certain  to  them,  it  is  but  a  light 
more  or  less  seductive,  which  seeks  the  adhesion  of  the 
mind,  but  has  not  at  all  obtained  it ;  which  is  still  distinct 
from  the  intelligence,  and  is  treated  by  it  as  a  guest  more 
or  less  familiar,  but  not  as  necessarily  forming  a  part  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  Certainty  establishes  a  perfect 
unity  between  the  intelligence  and  doctrine ;  it  is  the 
point  of  meeting  and  of  junction  of  the  intellectual  light 
and  the  doctrinal  light,  as  sight  is  the  point  of  meeting 
and  of  junction  of  the  visive faculty  and  the  ray  of  light. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  certainty,  according  to  the  man- 
ner by  which  doctrine  becomes  introduced  into  the  under- 
standing and  takes  possession  of  it.  I  will  apply  myself 
firet  to  the  consideration  of  rational  certainty. 

Rational  certainty  is  a  conviction  reflected,  sovereign, 
immutable :  reflected — that  is  to  say,  giving  an  account  of 
itself  to  itself,  knowing  its  motives,  discussing  them,  resist- 
ing by  logic  the  reasons  opposed  to  it,  which  aim  at  its 
destruction  ;  sovereign — that  is  to  say.  governing  practi- 
cal life  as  well  as  that  of  thought,  and  capable  of  leading 
us  to  prefer  death  rather  than  betray  it  by  a  disavowal ; 
immutable — that  is  to  say.  subsi-^tino-  within  us  with  such 
a  constancy  of  lucidity,  that  it  could  only  perish  there  bv 
acrs  which  would  be  regarded  as  acts  of  folly  or  of  crime. 

AikI  a  certainty  of  this  kind  is  not.  gentlemen,  a  mat- 
ter "f  sliirht  wonder;  men  do  not  attain  to  believinir  a 
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thing  with  a  conviction  reflected,  sovereign,  immutable, 
without  dithculty.  Our  minds  are  tormented  by  so  many 
contrary  doctrines  !  In  the  evening,  in  our  cabinet,  at  our 
fireside,  the  head  resting  on  our  hand,  we  think  ;  a  system 
of  life  appears  to  us ;  it  touches  our  elbow,  saying  to  us ; 
"  Listen  to  me,  I  am  truth."  We  walk  in  a  street ;  a 
friend,  a  companion  of  our  early  years  puts  his  hand  upon 
our  shoulder;  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  saw  him; 
he  has  met  and  known  in  the  world  some  men  who  have 
persuaded  him ;  he  says  to  us :  "  Listen,  I  possess  a  doc- 
trine, I  possess  truth."  Tou  recollect  that  night  in  the 
hit-iury  of  the  second  Brutus.  Surrounded  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country,  one  evening  lie  thought  of  all  that 
which  pre-occupies  serious  men,  when  they  bear  in  their 
minds  the  weight  of  the  falling  empire.  At  that  moment 
his  door  opened,  a  kind  of  spirit  appeared  to  him,  he  stood 
up  and  said  to  it:  '•  Who  art  thou ?"  And  the  spirit 
answered  :  ''  I  am  thy  evil  genius  ;  we  shall  meet  again  at 
Philippi."'  For  us,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  contrary.  Spirits 
appear  to  us,  and  say  to  us:  "I  am  thy  good  genius;  we 
shall  meet  again  at  the  last  hour."  What  is  human 
reason  to  do,  beaten  about  thus  by  so  many  contrary 
doctrines,  each  vigorously  defended  by  eloquence  and  de- 
votedness?  What  uncertainties!  What  tortures !  The 
little  bark  of  the  fisherman  who  sets  forth  to  gain  the 
means  of  existence  for  his  family,  struggling  through  the 
nio-ht  in  the  midst  of  storms  and  tempests,  is  it  not  a 
thousand  times  more  tranquil  and  more  calm  than  our 
own  minds  ? 

Add  to  this  external  cause  of  perturbation  the  weakness 
of  our  intellectual  power.  Contradictory  ideas  not  only 
pass  and  repass  continually  before  us,  but  our  internal 
vision  is  naturally  weak  and  prone  to  fascination.  If  the 
doctrine  which  is  presented  to  it  be  truth,  it  will  be  daz- 
zled bv  its  light,  it  will  not  have  the  power  to  bear  it ;  if 
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it  be  eiTur,  tlie  darkness  will  render  it  obscure,  it  will 
believe  tliat  it  sees  that  which  it  will  not  see. 

In  fine,  the  liberty  which  our  mind  enjoys,  serves  also 
to  keep  us  away  from  the  shores  of  certainty.  It  causes 
us  to  experience  a  degree  of  horror  of  those  irrevocable  ties, 
which  would  take  away  from  it  a  part  of  its  sovereignty ; 
truth,  known  in  all  its  splendor,  with  all  its  empire,  appears 
to  it  to  be  a  state  of  bondage ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
anguish  which  doubt  creates,  it  likes  better  to  wander  from 
one  shore  to  the  other,  than  to  cast  anchors  in  the  port, 
which  are  never  to  be  raised  again. 

These  obstacles  to  certainty  are  groat ;  but  how  much 
more  so,  when  Catholic  doctrine  is  concerned  in  it  ?  In 
every  other  matter  we  touch,  so  to  say,  the  objects  ;  it  is  a 
question  of  nature,  of  society,  of  ordinary  phenomena,  of 
human  testimony,  of  documents  which  are  within  our 
reach  ;  but  Catholic  doctrine,  notwithstanding  its  external 
})henomena,  merges  into  regions  hidden  from  us  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Does  it  speak  to  us  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence ?  It  is  one  Unity  and  three  Persons  really  distinct 
from  each  other.  Does  it  speak  to  us  of  divine  acts? 
It  is  one  of  these  Divine  Persons  who  has  taken  upon  Him- 
self our  flesh,  our  spirit ;  who  died,  whom  we  crucified,  and 
whose  blood,  slied  for  us,  instead  of  crusliing  and  destroy- 
ing mankind,  has  saved  it.  If  certainty  is  difficult  in  itself 
how  much  more  so  is  it  when  such  mysteries  are  in  ques- 
tion ? 

And,  in  addition,  gentlemen,  no  doctrine  has  been  more 
combated  here  below  than  Catholic  doctrine.  Enter  those 
sepulchres  which  men  call  libraries :  select  at  hazard,  find 
me  a  book  really  Catholic,  one,  relating  to  history,  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  systems  of  the  world,  to  the  falling 
stone,  to  the  soaring  balloon,  relating  to  everything,  to  any- 
thing, which  does  not  anathematize  Christianity  !  Every- 
thing conspires  against  us  ;  there  is  nothing  which  does  not 
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speak  against  us,  which  is  not  eloquent  against  us.  Wei 
then  !  this  certainty,  so  difficult  for  all,  so  difficult  for  ua 
in  particular ;  this  certainty,  which  has  only  enemies,  we 
possess.  I  possess  it;  I  feel  it  breathing  in  my  bosom. 
My  brethren  and  I  have  passed  beyond  your  books,  be- 
yond your  power,  beyond  all  that  which  you  have  placed 
against  our  souls  ;  we  have  made  our  way  in  the  woi'ld, 
and  are  here  before  you.  Behold  us  here,  certain  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  doctrine ! 

Is  it  really  true,  however,  that  we  possess  a  rational 
certainty  with  regard  to  Christianity  ?  that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
viction, reflected;  sovereign,  immutable.  Reflected  .  .  . 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  say  so  of  everything.  Remark  atten- 
tively, I  do  not  now  speak  of  that  faith  which  is  an  ope- 
ration of  the  grace  of  God  ;  I  do  not  speak  of  that  super- 
natural light  which  may  be  given  to  the  infant  on 
coming  into  the  world  :  this  is  not  my  position.  I  speak 
of  a  conviction  which  is  the  result  of  reflection,  which 
knows  the  motives  of  its  faith,  of  the  conviction  of  Saint 
Augustine,  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  of  Bossuet,  of 
Fenelon,  of  that  certainty  which,  in  a  great  number  of 
minds,  is  superadded  to  the  other,  and  of  which  the  Church 
maintains  possession.  For  the  Church  has  not  permit- 
ted those  to  succeed  who  have  desired  to  despoil  her  of 
rational  motives,  of  all  logical  outposts,  of  ber  position  in 
the  present  and  visible  order ;  she  has  saved  reason,  as 
she  has  saved  faith.  Unceasingly  occupied  in  maintain- 
ing the  domain  of  faith;  its  divine  omnipotence  over 
souls  ;  the  domain  of  grace  which  crushed  the  pride  of 
Saint  Paul  at  Damascus  ;  she  maintains  also  the  domain 
of  reason,  which,  without  doubt,  is  less  powerful ;  but 
which  exists,  whicb  arms  itself,  and  fights  for  us,  and  causes 
our  faith  to  be  not  only  a  supernatural  act,  but  an  act  of 
uxalted  reason.  Doubtless,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
this  alliance  of  faith  and  reason  existed  iti  Saint  August- 
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ine,  in  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  in  Bossuet,  in  F^nelon, 
and  in  so  many  others,  whose  names  I  will  not  attempt 
to  repeat  lest  they  should  crowd  upon  my  lips  more 
closely  even  than  your  heads  crowd  together  in  this  temple. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  these  great  geniuses  were  at  the 
same  time  men  of  faith  and  men  of  reason  ;  that  they  have 
wielded  with  an  equal  superiority  the  arm  of  logic  and 
that  of  grace.  Who  will  deny  that  we  possess  reason  ? 
Is  it  because  we  humble  it  at  the  feet  of  faith ;  because 
we  say  that  a  finite  light  cannot  equal  infinite  light  ?  The 
sun  is  not  God ;  yet  it  nevo,rtheless  gives  light  to  the 
world.  We  possess,  then,  a  conviction,  which  is  the  result 
of  reflection,  with  regard  to  Christianity  ;  we  are  children 
before  God,  who  has  made  us  ;  but  children  who  behold 
their  Father,  who  hold  convei-se  with  Him,  who  approach 
Him,  and  embrace  Him,  who  address  to  Him  with  elo- 
quence the  language  of  time  and  that  of  eternity. 

Our  conviction  is  equally  sovereign.  It  governs  the 
operations  of  our  minds  and  the  works  of  our  practical 
activity.  Without  doubt,  all  Christians  do  not  live  in 
conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ;  there  are  too 
many  of  them  who  deny  the  Gospel  by  their  actions.  But 
the  momentary  contradiction  of  these  only  rendei's  more 
apparent  the  fidelity  of  the  others,  by  showing  how  much 
it  costs  the  corruption  of  man  to  live  always  like  a  true 
Christian.  Christianity,  moreover,  not  only  inspires  men  to 
practise  a  course  of  morals  regulated  according  to  its  laws, 
it  inspires  them  also  with  heroic  devotion  ;  it  conducts  its 
missionaries  to  the  most  distant  lands;  it  peoples  the 
hospitals  with  its  sistere  of  charity  ;  it  creates  in  souls  re- 
sources equal  to  the  fertility  of  misfortune  and  misery  ;  it 
has  its  anchorites,  its  cenobites,  its  men  of  patient  endu- 
rance, as  well  as  preachei's ;  and,  above  all,  its  martyre, 
who  do  not  sufier  even  to  death  ;  it  has  those  also  who, 
in  the  very  liniids  of  the  executioner,  declare  the  sover- 
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eiu'iity  of  their  conviction.  What  doctrine  has  given 
surer  guarantees  i>t'  its  full  possession  of  minds  ? 

It  is  true,  that  at  first  sight,  Catholic  conviction  does 
not  appear  to  be  endowed  with  perfect  steadfastness,  since 
it  is  a  matter  of  faith  that  the  Christian  is  always  free  to 
abdicate  it  by  the  prevarication  of  apostasy,  and  of  which 
there  arc.  in  history,  examples  too  menj<irable  and  too 
certain.  But  even  these  examples,  by  the  stupor  which 
they  have  left  behind  them,  prove  to  us  their  rarity  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  intellectual  crime  which  has  caused 
them.  Apostasy  is  to  the  religious  order  that  which  mad- 
ness is  to  the  natural  order,  a  lamentable  exception,  which 
no  more  desti'oys  the  certainty  of  faith  than  the  other  de- 
stroys the  certainty  of  reason.  With  the  exception  of 
children,  in  whom  Christianity  is  as  yet  only  a  sentiment 
and  a  habit,  every  man  who  accepts  it  of  himself,  by  a 
matured  act,  feels,  notwithstanding  his  existing  liberty, 
that  he  would  not  more  easily  renounce  faith  than  reason. 
You  have  surrounding  you  young  men  who  have  be- 
trayed the  hopes  of  their  Christian  education  :  you  know 
no  serious  men,  who,  having  once  recognized,  from  the 
full  exercise  of  their  conscience,  the  divinity  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  have  afterwards  rejected  it  as  a  deceitful  burden. 
The  more  tlie  Christian  advances,  by  the  course  of  years, 
towards  the  horizon  of  eternity,  the  more  his  conviction 
becomes  strengthened  above  all  other  things  ;  as  the  ti-av- 
eller  who  climbs  the  Alps  sees  the  intermediate  heights 
diminish  in  proportion  as  he  ascends,  until  at  last  he  sees 
before  him  only  the  highest  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Catholic  doctrine  produces,  then,  in  the  mind  a  convic- 
tion reflected,  sovereign,  immutable — that  is  to  say,  a  ra- 
tional certainty.  Now,  rational  certainty  is  the  .most 
powerful  production  of  a  doctrine;  and  consequently, 
Catholic  doctrine  exercises  power  to  the  highest  degree. 
But  that  conclusion  is  not  sufficient:  in  order  to  arrive  at 
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:i  more  perfect  coiicluaion,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is 
the  active  cause  of  rational  certainty. 

There  are  doctrines  which  possess  worth,  and  otheis 
which  are  of  no  value :  doctrines  which  among  other  phe- 
nomena produce  that  of  rational  certainty  ;  othere  which 
do  not  produce  it.  Whence  arises  this  difference?  It  is 
manifest  that  the  value  of  a  doctrine  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  truth  which  it  contains;  for  a  doctrine  being 
no  other  thing  than  the  exposition  of  that  which  is,  its 
merit  lies  evidently  in  the  conformity  of  that  which  it  de- 
clares, with  the  reality.  In  other  words,  a  doctrine  com- 
prises but  two  elements,  en'or  or  truth,  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  both  together;  and  if  it  is  not  truth  which 
determines  its  intrinsic  value,  it  must  be  error — that  is  U> 
say.  that  which  is  not,  that  which  is  nothing  in  itself— a 
consequence  inadmissible  by  reason.  Without  doubt,  elo- 
quence would  invest  error  with  a  certain  prestige,  by 
clothing  it  with  the  garb  of  truth;  but  eloquence  dies  witii 
the  word,  and  sooner  or  later,  the  doctrine  would  find  it- 
self again  ^eft  alone  with  its  natural  weigiit,  which  is  the 
quantity  of  truth  which  it  contains ;  and  its  definite  action 
is  always  proportionate  to  that  quantity.  When  it  pro- 
duces rational  certaintv.  which  is  the  I'esult  of  its  hio-h- 
est  action  upon  the  mind,  it  is  because  truth  is  there  in 
its  unadulterated  state.  Otherwise,  we  must  conclude 
that  error  also  produces  rational  certainty  ;  in  which  case, 
the  effects  of  error  and  of  truth  being  the  same,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  there  would  be  left  to  us  no  means  of  discerning 
them :  this  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  all  reason. 
The  final  effect  of  error  upon  the  undei-standing  cannot 
he  the  same  as  the  final  effect  of  tnith,  any  more  tlian  the 
final  effect  of  crime  upon  the  soul  can  be  identical  with 
the  final  effect  of  virtue.  Even  as  the  hardening  of  the 
heart  is  not  peace,  so  the  hardening  of  tlie  mind  is  \^t 
certainty;  and  as  remorse  pursues  crime  even  to  the  most 
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liiddon  recet^sos  of  conscience  to  trouble  it,  so  doubt  pui 
Bues  error  into  the  last  intrenchments  of  sophistry,  in 
order  to  punish  it.  Wherever,  then,  rational  certainty 
exists,  there  is  truth ;  now,  Catholic  doctrine  produces  ra- 
tional certainty ;  Catholic  doctrine  is  then  true,  and  as  it 
produces  that  certainty  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance from  without  and  from  within,  truth  is  contained 
in  it  in  its  highest  power.  When  the  sea  of  Holland 
bursts  the  dykes,  there  is  a  power  in  the  sea  which  is  not 
found  in  the  hands  of  men,  neither  in  the  science  which 
has  formed  the  dvkes. 

You  will  say  to  me,  we  also  possess  the  certainty  of  our 
incredulity.  Well,  then !  certainty  for  certainty,  these 
are  two  terms  which  reciprocally  annul  each  other ;  Ca- 
tholicism has  possessed  its  men  of  genins ;  we  also  have 
had  ours.  It  has  had  its  martyrs  ;  incredulity  also  has  had 
its  martyrs  :  the  case  then,  is  equal  on  both  sides — remain 
as  you  are ;  we  also  have  the  right  to  continue  as  we  are. 

No,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  feel  the  certainty  of  your 
•incredulity,  and  if  you  did,  we  should  not  possess  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  faith;  for  two  contradictory  certainties  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other.  I  divide  you  into  two  classes : 
some  of  you  have  studied  the  question  of  religion,  the 
others  know  it  only  by  prejudice.  Those  who  have  not 
studied  the  question  have  no  right  to  claim  the  benefit  oF 
rational  certainty ;  and  do  they  not  form  the  greater 
number  among  you  ?  I  appeal  to  you  as  judges:  what, 
have  you  done  in  order  to  place  yourselves  in  connection 
with  Catholic  doctrine  ?  What  have  you  read  ?  What 
have  been  the  subjects  of  yoar  meditations  ?  In  what 
solitude  have  you  collected  the  powers  of  your  minds  be- 
fore the  problem  of  your  destinies  ?  Which  of  you  has 
sufficiently  weighed  God  in  his  hands,  to  address  to  Him 
with  justice  an  eternal  affirmation  or  denial  ? ' 

As  to  the  leMrned — to  tliose  wlio  have  strenulously  con- 
in 
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suited  many  books  and  many  ideas,  and  to  whom  I  graut, 
if  they  desire  it,  that  they  have  also  closely  scrutinized 
Christianity  in  their  investigations — is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  contest  their  cei-tainty  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  mind 
of  a  learned  man  ?  Who  has  not  heard  the  sad  lameuta 
tioiis  of  those  men  who  have  explored  everything,  and 
who,  in  their  long  navigation  on  the  ocean  of  things,  have 
only  brought  forth,  with  a  more  extended  knowledge, 
more  profound  doubts  ?  Gentlemen,  truth  meets  all  at  the 
hour  of  death:  it  is  there  where  we  must  judge  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  of  the  value  <>(  the  two  doctrines— <jf  the 
value  of  Catholicism  and  of  the  value  of  unbelief.  Where 
is  the  Catholic,  at  the  hour  of  death,  who  regrets  his  faitli  ? 
And  how  many,  on  the  contrary,  are  there  of  unbelievers 
who  press  their  dying  lips  on  the  crucifix,  in  adoration  of 
tliat  which  they  iiad  blasphemed,  and  cursing  that  wiiicli 
they  had  adored  !  D'Alembert,  that  great  geometrician, 
was  on  his  death-bed.  A  young  man  approached  him, 
and  said  to  him,  with  affectionate  candor:  '"Monsieur 
D'Alembert, you  have  been  always  kind  to  me:  permit 
me  to  ask  you  one  question.  Does  all  that  which  you 
and  your  friends  have  written  of  Christianity  appear  now 
to  you  to  be  certain  ? "  D'Alembert,  affected  by  a  gener- 
ous impulse,  answered  :  "Ah  !  certain."' 

See,  gentlemen,  the  last  word  of  science  and  of  genius 
with  regard  to  religion,  when  they  are  kept  to  themselves, 
and  have  only  desired  by  isolated  reason  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  the  divine  testimony.  Knowledge  exhausts 
life,  and  does  not  fill  it.  Yes,  princes  of  earthly  thougiit. 
you  have  hollowed  out  a  deep  and  wonderful  well,  but 
you  have  not  filled  it.  Between  you  and  ourselves,  to  say 
all  in  one  word,  behold  the  difference :  we  believe,  and 
you  doubt ! 

Granted,  do  yon  say  ?  We  seek,  and  there  is  our  merit ; 
we  ;ife  not  certain,  we  seek  to  obtain  it  of  everv  breeze 
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that  blows,  we  ask  it  of  wlioever  is  able  to  speak  with  elo- 
quence ;  but,  besides  iucredulity,  do  there  not  exist  false 
religions  ?  These  false  religions,  do  tliej  possess  certainty  ? 
And  if  they  do,  what  does  youi'  Catholic  certainty  prove? 
The  worshipper  of  Jupiter  dies  in  peace — the  disciple  of 
Mahomet  dies  in  peace;  you  said,  just  now,  tliat  you 
would  wait  for  us  on  the  bed  of  death  ;  well,  we  invoke 
this  bed  of  death  in  favor  of  the  most  extravagant  modes 
of  worship. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  admit  this,  will  it  not  be  a  very  strik- 
ing phenomenon,  that  human  knowledge  is  incapable  of 
imparting  peace  of  mind  at  the  hour  of  death,  whilst  the 
worshipper  of  Jupiter,  the  faithful  Mahometan,  the  ob- 
server of  a  worship,  however  savage  and  unreasonable 
it  may  be,  may  obtain  peace  in  his-  religion.  What  is  then 
the  charm  of  religion  if  it  be  true  that  it  suffices  to  adore, 
to  bend  the  knee  to  earth,  lift  the  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  say  in  any  language  :  My  God  !  if  it  suffice,  do  I  say, 
for  a  human  soul  to  pronounce  that  name  of  God,  to  be 
strengthened,  consoled,  and  calm  in  death  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  you  can  say  nothing  more  fatal  to  yourselves,  and 
that  even  the  error  of  religious  possessed  by  minds  of  every 
kind,  and  imparting  that  peace  to  them  which  you  do  not 
feel,  proves  that  you  are  not  in  the  road  of  humanity; 
that  the  Negro,  the  Caffir,  or  the  Hottentot,  are  happier 
than  you  ;  that  they  have  more  true  knowledge  than  you 
have,  and  that  God,  in  all  countries,  in  all  times,  under  all 
forms,  ]-ewards  the  soul  that  believes  in  him  ?  Yes,  the 
false  religions  will  lift  up  their  voices  against  you  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  yes,  it  will  be  said  to  you:  Sages,  I  gave 
peace  to  mankind — to  my  negroes — to  my  savages — to  my 
Caribbeans — they  lived  in  peace  under  the  shadow  of  my 
name  ;  and  you,  who  have  tormented  yoursel  ves,  who  have 
taken  within  your  own  selves  your  starting  point  and  your 
fulcrum,  like  thoseunhappy  beings  who  would  carry  them- 
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selves  away  by  their  own  efforts,  j'ou  have  remained 
plunged  in  doubt  and  agitation,  you  have  only  obtained 
from  your  studies,  despair,  which  has  not  even  taught  you 
your  powerlessness.  This  answer  will  perhaps  suffice, 
gentlemen  ;  but  I  wish  to  show  you  that  false  religions  do 
not  possess  rational  certainty,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
impart  to  their  disciples  a  conviction  reflected,  sovereign, 
immutable. 

Was  there  a  doctrine  even  in  paganism  ?  "Was  there  in 
it  any  reflection  or  teaching?  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to 
discuss  about  that  in  which  there  is  not  even  the  shadow 
of  reason  ?  Thus,  when  Jesns  Christ  came  into  the  world 
what  did  the  Roman  empire  ?  At  first  it  held  its  peace, 
resting  upon  its  powerful  sword  ;  but  when  it  saw  those 
Galileans,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  empire,  who 
appeared  in  the  senate,  who  had  in  the  army,  in  the  prae- 
torship,  approving  friends  and  brethren ;  when  the  empire 
became  sensible  of  this  march  of  persuasion,  it  roused  it- 
self and  made  a  sign  ;  was  it  to  speak  ?  To  speak  I  itdrew 
that  sword  which  had  subjugated  the  world,  and  smote 
with  it,  without  cessation,  old  men,  women,  and  helpless 
children ;  and  that  execrable  cowardice  is  still  the  only 
defence  of  those  false  gods,  wherever  they  remain.  Where 
is  reason?    Where  is  rational  certainty? 

An  !  when  I  meet  with  a  soul  which  has  not  my  faith, 
which  believes  not  in  the  gentle  words  of  Christ,  I  feel  a 
tender  pity  for  it.  I  bring  myself  to  its  level ;  I  draw  it 
near  to  me,  as  much  as  its  age  and  condition  permit  me  to 
do  so ;  I  do  that  which  a  mother  might  do  iu  order  to  give 
to  it  the  milk  of  love.  It  may  despise  my  efforts,  but  it 
will  not  accuse  them  of  being  indicative  of  a  faith  without 
reason  and  without  affection.  But  let  a  Christian  fall 
into  the  poWer  of  those  childish  forms  of  worship,  without 
confidence  in  themselves,  because  they  feel  their  degrada- 
tion, thev  Would  not  even  trv  to  convince  him  :  tliev  would 
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saj  to  him  :  Bow  down,  or  die.  But  the  Oliristian  is  not 
silent,  nor  does  he  bow  down  his  head  ;  the  doctrine  which 
is  within  him  kindles  and  increases  before  peril :  he  re- 
members Calvary,  and  under  the  hand  which  is  about  to 
destroy  him,  he  seeks  still  to  persuade,  even  were  it  but 
his  executioner.  On  which  side  is  the  conviction  reflected, 
sovereign,  immutable  ? 

Perhaps,  at  least  in  the  Christian  sects  separated  from 
Catholic  unity,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  recognize  ration- 
al certainty?  No  more  than  elsewhere.  The  ignorant 
in  these  sects  are  incapable  of  arriving  at  rational  certain- 
ty ;  and  the  faith  which  they  have,  if  their  ignorance  is 
invincible,  is  a  purely  supernatural  faith,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  grace,  and  which  is  able  to  save  them.  As  to  the  learn- 
ed of  heresy,  the  force  of  logic  leads  them  to  destroy  that 
which  they  would  have  wished  to  leave  standing ;  tliey 
undermine,  sooner  or  later,  the  dogmas  which  they  them- 
selves recognized  at  first  as  fundamental ;  and  finally,  they 
arrive  at  a  Protestantism  so  complete,  that  it  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  rationalism  by  its  name.  I  do  not  give 
you  proofs  of  this,  it  is  a  history  too  visible  even  to  the 
least  practised  sight,  and  I  hasten  to  conclude  by  resum- 
ing: Neither  in  Christian  sects,  nor  in  heathen  religions, 
nor  elsewhere  outside  the  pale  of  Catholic  doctrine,  is  ra- 
tional certainty  produced  with  reference  to  divine  thini^s. 
We  alone  possess  it ;  and  as  there  is  no  certainty  in  error 
but  in  truth  alone,  Catholic  doctrine  is  truth. 


FIFTEENTH    CONFERENCE. 


JF  THE  REPULSION  PRODUCED  IN"  THE  >nSD  BY  CATHOUC 
DOCTRINE. 


Mr  LoBD. 

Gexilemkx. 
^^^ffEX  tlie  aged  patriarch  Jacob  was  upon  his  death- 
lied,  he  gathered  around  him  liis  posterity ;  and  openinsr 
liefore  them,  for  their  iustrnctioii  and  our  own,  tlie 
vast  field  of  tlie  t'littire.  he  ^rai<i  to  one  of  his  ?ons.  called 
Jiidah  :  "  Tlie  siyptre  xJnill  not  depart  finm  thy  race,  nor 
the  government  froifi  thy  honxe.  tin  He  coine  that  is  to  be 
xent.  and  He  shall  he  the  e.qh:>:f<;d  of  nnt'ons."  '  There- 
f(.>re,  the  first  character  by  which  Clu-ist.  the  Son  of  God 
inade  i[an.  was  ex|ire-sly  designated  in  tire  ]iriH)heijie<, 
^va-  that  of  lieiiit;  the  hfipe  of  nations.  And  at  a  later 
period,  at  the  end  of  the  prophetic  ■,vj.e.  another  of  tho-e 
envi.ys  of  (rr.ri  said:  '•  7ef  ii  little  ich'dc  and  I  miH  moi'e 
the  hearen  and  the  fartli.  and  tJie  De-^ired  of  all  nati/^mx 
slujJl  corfiK'"'  .And  ver,  gentlemen,  another  prophet  ex- 
claimed in  ver\-  different  language:  "  Whyh'ive  the  Gen- 
tiles raijed.  and  thej"  oph  devhed  co  in  th  imj-s-  ?  The  Tcingi 
of  the  earth  ntood  up.  and  the  princes  uiet  together,  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ:  they  hace  -said :  Let  us 
break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  let  ns  cast  away  t/teir  yoke 

ch.  49.  V.  10.  '  A2^eii=.  ch.  2.  y.  8. 
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from  usy^  Thus,  ut  tlie  same  time,  Clii'ist  is  designated 
under  two  contradictory  characters,  as  the  hope  and  as  the 
desired  of  nations,  and  as  the  object  of  their  rage  and  of 
their  conjurations. 

And  when  Jesus  Christ  was  presented  in  the  temple, 
what  was  the  first  language,  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
men  of  the  Church  and  men  of  this  age,  who  can  read, 
although  with  different  ideas,  the  history  of  which  j-ou 
are  the  children,  and  which  is  still  produced  by  your  own 
hands,  what  was  the  first  language  which  was  addressed 
to  liim  ?  An  old  man  took  into  his  arms  that  child  which 
was  just  born,  he  regarded  him  with  a  love  of  which  !ic 
Imman  affection  can  give  an  idea,  and  he  pronounced 
before  his  mother  these  words :  "  Behold  this  Child  is  set 
for  the  ruin  omd  for  the  resurrectimt,  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  v)hich  shall  ie  contradicted!''^''  And, 
finally,  when  that  Child  was  grown  up,  and  already  fertil- 
ized the  earth  with  His  divine  labors,  addressing  those 
fishermen  whom  He  had  chosen  for  disciples.  He  re- 
vealed to  them  in  these  terms,  their  own  destiny  and  that 
of  all  their  successors : — ''  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  hut 
the  sword ;  fcr  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  lier  mother, 
and  tJie  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law,  and  a 
man''s  enemies  shall  lie  they  of  his  own  hbusehdld.  The 
hrother  shall  deliver  up  the  hrother  to  death;  and  the 
father,  ths  son  y  avid  the  children  shall  rise  up  against 
their  parents,  and  shall  put  them  to  death,  and  you  shall 
ie  hated  l/y  all  men  for  My  namis  sake.''  °  And  on  the 
evening  before  His  death,  He  said  to  them  again  :  "  In  the 
world  you  shall  have  distr'ess  ;  hut  ha/oe  Gonfiden,ce,  I  have 
overcome  the  worldP'' 

>  Psalm  3,  V.  1,  3,  3,  4.  "  St.  Luke,  ch.  2,  ▼.  81. 

»  St.  Matthew,  ch.  10,  v.  34,  S5,  36,  31,  and  88. 
«  St.  John,  ch.  16,  v.  33. 
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Gentlemen,  behold  the  prophecies,  see  that  which  was 
written  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  facts,  and  you 
are  acquainted  with  their  history.  But  perhaps  you  have 
not  meditated  upon  that  history ;  perhaps  you  do  not 
thoroughly  know  the  war  which  has  been  made  against  us. 
Sons  of  that  war,  born  upon  the  field  of  battle,  you  your- 
selves bear  against  us  the  shield  and  the  sword ;  we  feel  at 
each  moment  the  blows  which  you  inflict  upon  us.  Reflect, 
however,  upon  the  account  of  j'our  past  glories;  survey, 
in  order  to  excite  your  own  energies,  what  your  forefathei's 
have  done,  in  order  that,  having  resisted  all  their  efforts, 
we  may  bear  before  you  the  enjoyment  of  our  victory. 
It  is  a  glory  which  is  permitted  to  us.  Tiie.  Spartan, 
■when  brought  back  to  Sparta  upon  his  shield,  was  pei'- 
mitted  to  enjoy  his  own  country,  in  the  air  of  which  he 
wafted  his  last  sigh. 

I  desire  to  show  to  you  that  if  Catholic  doctrine  engen- 
ders in  the  human  mind  a  rational  certainty  of  its  truth, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  engenders  also  a  strong  feeling  of 
repulsion  ;  so  that,  the  phenomenon  being  complex,  it  is 
not  enougli  to  have  examined  one  of  its  branches,  if  we 
do  not  also  examine  the  other,  in  order  to  seek  their 
causes  and  draw  from  them  a  conclusion. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  reason  which  govern  the  world 
and  which  comprise  the  entire  reason  of  mankind,  namely  : 
the  reason  of  statesmen,  the  reason  of  men  of  genius,  and 
popular  reason. 

The  reason  of  statesmen  is  naturally  elevated  and  relig- 
ious. Yes,  gentlemen,  in  your  pre-oecupations  of  these 
times,  you  are  astonished  perhaps  at  what  I  say  ;  but 
this  is  certain,  the  reason  of  statesmen  is  elevated  and 
religious.  It  is  elevated  :  for  the  higher  men  are  placed, 
the  more  they  see :  the  man  who  sits  at  the  helm  knows 
that  with  which  the  passenger  in  his  cabin  is  unacquainted  ; 
and  when  men  hold  not  onlv  the  reins  of  the  government 
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of  a  nation,  but  those  which  are  interwoven  and  mingled 
toi^'iither  with  all  those  which  compose  the  whole  general 
action  of  mankind,  they  perceive  on  one  hand  the  difB- 
cnlties,  and  on  the  othei',  their  own  weakness.  I  have 
somewhere  read  that  one  of  the  men  who  governed  France 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  conversing  familiarly 
with  one  of  his  friends,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  irra- 
diation which  had  been  produced  in  his  understanding 
only  thi-ee  days  after  he  had  been  seated  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  bad  held  in  his  hand  the  destinies  of  France. 
When  accounts  of  events,  propositions,  ideas,  the  interests 
which  excite  mankind,  are  heaped  upon  a  man's  table  ; 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  regulate  theiu,  ti) 
answer  them,  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
them,  or  put  his  name  to  that  responsibility  ;  then,  gen- 
tlemen, then  his  mind  becomes  elevated,  as  it  were,  in 
spite  of  himself.  There  is  no  man,  called  suddenly  into 
public  life,  who  in  passing  from  his  own  house  into  a 
palace  has  not  been  changed,  transfigured  ;  if  he  has  not 
been,  it  is  an  evidence  of  such  hopeless  mediocrity  that 
even  the  hand  of  God  Himself  would  hardly  be  able  to 
produce  any  thing  from  it. 

The  reason  of  statesmen  is  also  religious  reason,  because 
the  first  thing  which  men  feel  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  govern  a  nation,  is  their  incapacity  to  do  so.  For  men 
are  only  governed  by  force  or  by  ideas.  But  force  is  an 
instrument  which  easily  vacillates ;  and  as  to  ideas,  where 
is  the  man  who  can  impose  ideas  upon  his  fellow-men, 
and  who  does  not  see  that  anterior  to  himself  there  are 
crowds  of  pre-existing  ideas,  against  which  he  is  powerless  ? 
"What  then  does  he  ?  He  calls  God  to  his  help ;  he  places 
Him  on  his  right  hand ;  he  acts  like  Lycurgus,  like 
Minos,  like  Nnma — he  speaks  in  the  name  of  God  ;  he 
says  that,  for  himself,  he  is  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes ; 
that  he  possesses  only  the  ideas  of  men  ;  but  that  God,  to 
10* 
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a  certaiii  degree,  has  incarnated  Hiiiioelf  within  him  ; 
and  even  when  he  does  not  believe  in  Him,  religiously 
speaking,  he  believes  in  Him,  as  it  were,  inevitably :  and 
do  not  think  that  it  is  by  a  vile  hypocrisy.  No  ;  all  states- 
.  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  sincerely  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity of  God,  and  say,  like  Voltaire :  "  If  God  existed  not, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  Him." 

Well,  gentlemen!  this  reason  of  statesmen;  this  ele- 
vated and  religious  reason,  has  been  against  us  from  the 
beginning.  And  we  have  not  only  been  persecuted  by 
statesmen  like  Nero  and  Tiberius,  but  by  such  men  as 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  men  who, 
at  heart,  possessed  great  and  generous  dispositions,  and 
who  displayed  real  genius  in  the  government  of  Roman 
affairs.  These  men  have  been  against  us ;  and  it  was  the 
same  with  the  greater  part  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  After  the  Lower  Empire  came  the  Holy  Koman 
Empire,  and  its  history  is  that  of  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  Church,  with  few 
exceptions;  next  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  con- 
juration of  statesmen  against  the  Church  of  Christ 
caused  lier  to  totter  in  a  part  of  Europe.  In  fine,  every- 
body knows,  I  say  it  without  entering  into  details,  and  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  the  reigning  powers,  everybody  knows 
that  now,  the  greater  number  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
are  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  combat  it  by  all 
the  means  within  th^r  power.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a 
strange  phenomenon,  and  one  without  parallel  elsewhere. 
Find  me  in  Paganism  a  statesman  who  has  fought  against 
it ;  find  me  in  Mahometauism  a  statesman  who  was  an 
enemy  to  it ;  show  me  one  in  the  Greek  schism,  in  Prot- 
estantism, in  the  Christian  sects;  you  will  not  discover 
any,  1  assure  you.  And  among  us,  in  our  own  bosom,  the 
sdus  whom  we  have  baptized,  whom  we  have  nourished, 
liave  revolted  against  that  doctrine  of  their  birth  and  of 
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of  the  peO[>le  whom  they  should  lead !  I  say  that  this  is 
an  amazing  phenomenon. 

The  case  is  the  same  viritli  the  reason  of  men  of  genius. 
What  is  genius  ?  It  is  a  mind  in  which  imagination,  in- 
telligence, and  feeling  exist  in  an  elevated  proportion,  and 
in  an  exact  equation.  It  is  a  mind  which  has  a  penetrat- 
ing view  of  ideas,  which  incarnates  them  powerfully  in 
marble,  in  brass,  in  language,  and  in  that  dust  which  we 
call  writing,  which,  also,  communicates  to  ideas  an  impulse 
from  the  heart  to  precipitate  them  living  into  the  hearts  of 
others.  Genius  is,  with  conscience,  the  most  beautiful  en- 
dowment of  humanity  ;  man  may  be  r<,)bbed  of  his  power, 
of  his  fortune ;  but  genius,  like  knowledge,  is  invulnerable 

You  understand,  by  that  single  definition,  that  genius  is 
elevated  and  religions  reason ;  for  what  do  you  suppose 
that  men  of  genius  perceive,  if  it  is  not  the  infinite?  Dt> 
you  suppose  that  genius  accepts  matter  for  its  home  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  genius  dwells  between  the  insects  and 
the  stars,  between  those  two  extremities  of  visible  things  ; 
that  it  will  take  up  its  abode  there,  and  accept  that  lot  ? 
Ah  !  let  a  cold  and  dead  science  take  matter  for  its  domain, 
it  is  its  lot  y  but  genius  will  never  accept  the  prison  of  mat- 
ter ;  it  will  always  surmount  the  world,  it  will  always  say, 
like  Lucifer  :  "  I  will  lift  myself  up  by  the  side  of  the 
north  wind  upon  the  mountain,  I  will  place  my  throne  by 
the  throne  of  God.  "  It  is  also,  even  by  this,  religious 
reason  ;  for  when  that  elevation  is  obtained,  when  they 
reach  God,  they  are  in  religion.  And  then  what  hinders 
men  generally  from  being  religious?  It  is  a  littleness  of 
mind,  which  accords  with  the  present  world  ;  a  coldness 
of  the  heart,  which  cannot  feel  the  love  of  God,  wliich 
suffers  when  we  say  that  God  made  himself  man  and  died 
for  us.  But  genius,  in  the  fires  which  consume  it,  com- 
prehends that  God  could  become  lowly,  that  He  could  die  ; 
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nothing  coiuprehends  voluntarj  abasement  better  than  that 
which  is  elevated. 

This  is  why  all  the  great  minds  of  antiquity  respected 
and  propagated  religious  faith.  Read  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  you  will  not  find 
in  them  a  phrase  disrespectful  to  the  gods.  Passing  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  worship  of  their  time,  they  ex- 
pressed in  their  writings  sentiments  so  profoundly  religious, 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  at  each  moment,  by 
the  side  of  the  Gospel,  cited  maxims  and  passages  bor- 
rowed from  the  poets,  the  orators,  the  historians,  and 
from  all  the  good  geniuses  of  antiquity. 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  men  of  genius  have  been  against 
us  from  the  birth  of  Christianity.  You  know  the  attacks 
of  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria,  then  the  succession  of 
the  heresiarchs,  Arius,  Photius,  Luther.  As  yet  this  was 
but  a  prelude ;  I  pass  rapidly  over  these  facts  to  arrive  at 
the  great  fact,  to  tliat  conjuration  of  men  of  genius  unit- 
ing themselves  together  to  declare  war  against  Christi- 
anity, calling,  in  actual  language,  the  Son  of  God,  before 
whom  every  knee  should  bow  in  the  heavens  above,  in  tlie 
earth  beneath,  and  in  hell,  calling  Him  by  the  name  of 
Vinfdme,  convoking  all  mankind  to  break  down  His  altars, 
and  Europe,  answering  to  that  conspiracy  of  unbelief  con- 
stituted it  into  a  real  power.  This  fact  is  not  to  be  seen 
elsewhere,  neither  amongst  the  heathens,  nor  amongst  the 
Maliometans,  nor  in  any  other  religion,  however  worthless 
it  might  be  ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Christianity  ;  and  assuredly 
I  have  a  right  to  wonder  at  it,  and  to  ask  you  also  to  be 
astonished  at  it. 

I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  popular  reason.  Popular 
reason  is  the  practical  good  sense  of  life.  The  people  do 
not  study,  they  will  never  study ;  the  people  are  not 
learned,  they  will  never  be  so.  God,  in  exchange  for  phi- 
losophy and  learning,  has  given  them  an  instinct  of  exist- 
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ence ;  they  know  to  a  certain  degree  how  to  discern  in 
the  things  which  surround  them,  the  good,  the  useful,  the 
true.  A  poor  workman  in  his  shop  will  allow  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  your  philosophy ;  but  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  providing  masters  for  his  children,  he  will  not 
be  deceived,  he  will  go  straight  to  the -true  master,  he  will 
choose  some  brother  hidden  under  a  habit,  despised  per- 
haps, but  devoted. 

This  is  what  I  call  popular  reason.  It  is  this  reason 
which  saves  the  world  when  statesmen  and  men  of  genius 
neglect  to  accomplish  their  mission,  and  betray  the  cause 
of  humanity  with  the  cause  of  God.  It  is  the  reason  of 
the  men  of  toil,  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  poor,  who  resist 
the  misleadings  of  statesmen  and  men  of  genius.  O  peo- 
ple !  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  loved ;  0  people !  I  bless  thee 
for  that  thou  hast  received  from  God  understanding  and 
instinct  sufficient  to  enable  thee  to  struggle  against  the 
treason  of  thy  masters,  when  they  misuse  their  strength 
and  their  dignity  against  thee  and  against  all  !  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  this  popular  reason  is  also  turned  against  us. 
And  this  astonishes  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  For,  in 
fine,  it  can  be  conceived  that  God  might  humble  a  prince, 
that  He  might  withdraw  his  light  from  him  to  punish  his 
pride ;  I  can  understand  that  He  might  humble  an  erring 
man  of  genius :  but  that  men  should  have  been  able  to  de- 
ceive these  poor  people,  to  pervert  their  instincts ;  that  they 
should  have  been  able  to  persuade  them  that  the  Church, 
which  is  come  to  lift  them  up,  which  has  destroyed  sla- 
very, would  bring  them  into  bondage ;  that  men  have  been 
able  to  persuade  them  to  do  that  which  they  could  not 
persuade  Pagans,  Mahometans,  Protestants,  savages  to 
do ;  that  they  have  teen  able  to  persuade  them  to  rush 
upon  the  altars  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  they  have 
overthrown  them ;  that  they  have  trampled  underfoot 
those  saints,  those  patrons  whose  names  they  received  in 
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baptism  ;  that  they  &hi)uld  have  profaned  even  the  tabei- 
nacles  where  reposed,  undefended,  the  object  of  their  ado- 
ration but  the  day  before, — this  is  inexphcable,  that  which 
is  seen  in  the  Catholic  Chui'ch,  and  nowhere  else. 

How  is  it  that  the  reason  of  statesmen,  the  reason  of 
men  of  genius,  and  popular  reason  should  be  lifted  up 
against  Catholic  doctrine?  When  I  say  the  reason  of 
statesmen,  and  of  men  of  genius,  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
have  all  been  so.  We  have  had  some  of  these  men  in  onr 
ranks.  By  the  side  of  Trajan,  Dioclesian,  and  Julian, 
we  have  seen  Constantiiie,  Theodosins,  Charlemagne, 
Saint  Louis,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  so  many  others ;  by  the  side  of  Celsus  and  Porphy- 
rins, we  have  seen  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  Saint  Basil.  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Saint 
Thomas  of  Aquina?,  Saint  Bonaventure,  and  so  many 
Dthere  whom  I  refrain  from  naming,  in  order  not  to  ap- 
proach too  near  to  the  men  of  our  own  epoch  :  for,  if  I  ap- 
proach them,  could  I  refrain  from  naming  that  illustrious 
veteran,  that  prince  of  French  and  Christian  literature,  over 
whom  posterity  appears  to  have  passed  already,  so  much  do 
we  respire  in  his  glory  the  perfume  and  the  peace  of  antiq- 
uity ?  I  acknowledge  it  without  pain,  if  Catholic  doctrine 
lias  had  for  adversaries  statesmen  and  men  of  genius,  it 
numbers  also  amongst  them  those  who  are  devoted  to  it ;  if 
tlie  peoitle  have  overthrown  its  temples,  it  is  also  the  peo- 
ple who  bnilt  tliem  up.  But  the  problem  nevertheless  ex- 
ists ;  it  becomes  even  on  that  account  more  serious.  For, 
are  there  then  two  kinds  of  reason  struggling  together  in 
humanity  ?  Are  we  like  Pantheus,  when  he  was  touched 
by  the  gods,  and  saw  two  Thebes  in  Greece  and  two  suns 
in  the  universe  f 

It  is  certain  that  Catholic  doctrine  leads  the  human 
mind  to  a  rational  certainty  of  its  truth ;  it  is  also  certain 
that  it  creates  in  the  mind  a  formidable  opposition.     Tlie 
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tliree  kinds  of  reason  which  make  up  the  total  reason  Oi 
mankind,  all  three  being  naturally  elevated  and  religious 
all  three  struggle  violently  against  Catholic  doctrine,  yet 
they  also  all  worship  and  adore  it.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  strange  antagonism  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  human  mind 
is  repugnant  to  all  religious  doctrine  ?  But  it  has  never 
existed  witliout  religious  doctrine.  Can  it  be  tliat  Cath- 
olic doctrine  might  iiave  an  immoral  character?  But  all 
the  world  admits  that  it  is  purer  than  any  other.  Does  it 
oppi-ess  mankind  ?  The  dignity  of  its  poorer  classes  and 
the  liberty  of  all  have  only  been  developed  under  its  reign. 
At  tlie  very  least,  however,  the  Catholic  doctrine  and 
priesthood  are  as  good  as  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Mahometan  doctrines  and  priesthood, 
which  have  never  been  hated  or  persecuted  in  tlieir  own 
country.  Next,  the  question  will  still  remain  unsolved, 
even  if  the  truth  of  these  reproaches  be  admitted ;  for  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  know  how  and  why  CathoHc  doctrine 
is  repulsed  by  the  human  mind,  but  how  and  why  it  is  at 
the  same  time  repulsed  and  accepted.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  for  what  reason  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  object 
of  hatred  and  of  love,  why  it  convinces  and  does  not  con- 
vince, why  it  is  the  centre  of  attraction  and  of  repulsion, 
why  it  is  the  same  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  of  the  sun,  which 
attracts  the  stars,  and  makes  them  desci'ibe  a  curve,  wliich 
neither  permits  them  to  become  confounded  with  himself, 
nor  to  fly  into  a  space  in  which  he  would  exercise  no  ac- 
tion upon  them.     This  is  the  question. 

Shall  we  solve  it  by  saying  that  there  exists  in  Catholic 
doctrine  good  and  evil, — good  which  attracts,  and  evil 
which  repulses  ?  But  when  good  and  evil  exist  in  a  thing 
that  thing  is  mediocre,  it  is  neither  supremely  loved,  nor 
supremely  hated ;  it  is  tolerated,  it  is  left  alone,  as  we 
allow  a  vulgar  man  to  pass  by  us  unnoticed.  Now.  man- 
kind docs  not  |ia~s  bv  ( /atholic  doctrine,  mankind  seizes 
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upon  it,  in  order  to  attack  it  or  to  adore  it,  mankind  be 
comes  its  adorer  or  its  enemy,  and  that  invariably  during 
eighteen  centuries  I     Once  more,  this  is  the  question. 

Now,  wliat  have  superior  minds  in  these  later  times  in- 
vented to  explain  so  marvellous  an  enigma  ?  They  have 
said,  and  here,  gentlemen,  you  will  recognize  a  grave  doc- 
trine, a  doetiine  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  renders  jus- 
tice to  tlie  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  world  ;  it  is  no 
longer  the  doctrine  of  the  last  century,  but  an  idea  more 
exalted,  mt)re  deserving,  more  peaceful ;  they  liave  said 
that  humanity  i;*  a  prey  to  two  powers  :  one  liberal,  inde- 
pendent, sovereign,  which  is  reason;  and  another,  also 
generous,  ardent,  impatient  of  the  limits  within  which 
reason  is  kept,  which  would  pass  beyond  them,  become 
united  to  God,  and  receive  in  a  revealed  word  a  rule  for 
its  actions  and  its  decisions  ;  which  is  faith.  The  struggle 
l)etween  these  two  powers,  between  the  rational  power 
and  the  religious  power,  commenced  only  at  the  epocli  of 
Chmtianity,  because  before  Christianity,  religion  not  being 
worthily  represented,  faith  did  not  find  in  the  world  a 
support  equal  to  its  aspirations.  Reason  then  treated 
Religion  with  deference,  as  a  sister  who  could  not  dispute 
its  throne,  and  whom  it  was  necessary  to  treat  well,  even 
out  of  respect  for  her  weakness.  But  when  Christianity 
appeared,  when  the  good  tidings  were  spread  abroad,  it 
became  necessary  for  human  reason  to  compete  with  the 
Divine  word,  and  that,  the  power  of  faith  being  increased, 
the  power  of  reason  should  increase  also,  that  it  should 
keep  its  ground,  and  dispute  it  foot  by  foot.  The  history 
of  this  struggle  is  the  history  of  mankind  during  eighteen 
centuries.  Yes,  say  they,  faith  is  a  great  and  real  power; 
yes,  there  is  in  the  world  a  Divine  word,  whatever  may  be 
its  origin  and  nature,  and  that  word  exercises  dominion  : 
no  one,  since  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  able  to  deprive  it  of  • 
it-8  sovereignty,  and  probably  no  one  ever  will ;  it  is  not 
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even  to  be  de.-h-ed  that  any  one  should  do  so.  But  reason 
also,  is  sovereign,  and  faith  will  no  more  dethrone  reason 
than  reason  will  dethrone  faith.  They  must  respect  each 
other ;  if  they  do  not  become  closely  united,  they  should  at 
least  recognize  their  iv,spective  rights  and  their  dignity. 
Tiie  uncivilized  time  of  religion  is  p;ist,  tlie  barbarous  pe- 
riod, winch  was  I'egarded  as  religious,  is  past  also ;  man- 
kind from  henceforth  is  like  the  sun,  which  recognizes  two 
laws  of  its  power,  which  would  fall  into  ruin  by  violating 
eitiier.  This  is  the  doctrine  invented  to  explain  the  antag- 
onism of  the  human  mind  witli  regard  to  Catholicism. 

Ifow,  gentlemen,  I  recognize  the  two  powers  of  which 
they  speak  :  the  Church  has  never  contested  them.  Yes, 
there  are  two  powers  in  the  human  mind :  reason,  acquir- 
ing its  principle  in  the  natural  order  ;  and  religion,  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  even  to  us,  by 
means  of  tradition  and  authority.  But  the  error  of  the 
system  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  Author  of  the  human  race 
should  have  given  it  two  powers  which  produce  contra- 
dictory conclusions,  instead  of  agreeing  harmoniously  to- 
gether; that  is  to  say,  that  unity,  being  tiie  law  of  all 
existences,  being  an  absolute  necessity  for  all  that  which 
lives,  God  should  have  placed  in  the  bosom  of  the  human 
race  two  powers,  enemies  to  each  other  and  irreconcilable  : 
this  is  not  possible.  Being  and  unity  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Saint  Thomas  has  excellently  said.  Mankind  . 
has  not  left  the  hands  of  God  in  a  state  of  Manicheism. 
There  are  within  us  two  principles  which  harmonize  to- 
gether :  reason  and  faith  render  the  same  sound  to  all 
eternity,  although  each  in  a  different  manner.  They  are 
like  the  JEolian  and  Ionian  harps.  The  .^oliaii  harp, 
suspended  in  the  forest,  sighed  by  the  free  action  of  the 
wind  ;  the  Ionian  harp  was  touched  by  the  practised 
hands  of  artists  ;  but  they  both  understood  and  answered 
each  other.      Reason  is  like  the    ^oliuu  har|) — savago, 
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abandoned  to  itself,  becoming  inspired  and  animated  in 
tempests  ;  faith  is  like  the  Ionian  harp — better  regulated, 
more  certain  of  itself,  more  divine :  but  the  lyre  of  nature 
and  that  of  art,  the  lyre  of  men  and  that  of  tlie  children 
of  God,  both,  in  the  main,  sing  the  same  canticle  ;  they 
speak  of  God  to  tlie  universe,  they  declare  forth  His  name, 
they  prophesy  of  Him,  they  render  thanks  to  Him,  they 
bear  away  man  into  immortality  by  their  harmonious  and 
unanimous  action.  It  is  reason  full  of  wilful  pride  whicli 
does  not  Iiear  the  sounds  of  faith  ;  it  is  ignorant  faith 
which  does  not  hear  the  sounds  of  reason  and  render  jus- 
tice to  them.  Yes,  as  Hippocrates  said  of  the  human  body, 
all  harmonizes  by  common  consent  in  humanity :  reason 
and  faith,  the  reason  of  statesmen,  the  reason  of  men  of 
ifenius,  popular  reason,  all  is  in  brotlierhood,  fellow-citi- 
zenship, and  harmony  :  if  discords  arise,  the  cause  of  them 
exists  not  in  the  elements  of  our  constitution ;  because 
that  would  be  to  suppose  that  our  principle  of  life  is  con- 
tradiction. Now,  contradiction  is  death ;  and  we  have 
not  been  created  dead,  but  living. 

I  approach  the  conclusion. 

In  all  doctrine,  intrinsically  considered,  I  have  already 
said,  you  will  discover  but  two  elements,  error  or  truth  : 
truth,  which  imparts  worth  to  a  doctrine ;  err<>r,  which 
takes  away  from  it  that  worth.  Tlierefore,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  of  tlie  antagonism  of  tlie  human 
mind  to  Catholic  doctrine,  there  are  but  two  elements 
which  we  can  possibly  employ  :  error  or  truth.  Now,  I 
say  that  error  does  not  explain  that  antagonism,  or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  cannot  produce  it ;  for  error  does  not 
produce  rational  certainty ;  that  is  to  say,  a  conviction 
reflected,  sovereign,  immutable  ;  I  have  shown  this  in  the 
last  conference.  Neither,  in  the  second  place,  does  error 
produce  that  deeply-seated  and  persevering  repulsion  which 
manifests  itself  among  mankind  with  resjard  to  Catliolic 
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doctrine,  because  error  flatters  man,  because  lie  has  never, 
in  any  time  or  place,  shown  such  vigorous  and  persever- 
ing hatred  to  it  as  he  has  shown  towards  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Truth  remains,  then,  as  the  cause  of  the  antagon- 
ism which  occupies  our  attention ;  and,  in  fact,  trutli 
should  engender,  on  the  one  hand,  certainty  and  love, 
but  also  tiie  most  obstinate  repulsion.  If  man  has  an  in- 
telligent spirit,  he  has  also  a  corrupted  heart ;  he  loves 
his  liberty,  his  vices ;  he  bears  impatiently  any  condem- 
nation ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  purer  in  the  world  than 
Catholic  doctrine,  as  it  is  holiness  in  the  highest  degree, 
it  should  naturally  excite  against  itself  repulsion  as  strong 
as  the  love  which  it  inspires  and  which  it  obtains. 

See,  gentlemen,  in  two  words,  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem :  you  have  within  you  two  poles,  one  turned  towards 
truth,  the  other  which  is  its  antipodes.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Saint  Paul,  when  he  said  that  he  felt  in  his  being 
two  men,  the  one  conforming  himself  to  the  spirit  of  God, 
the  other  in  revolt  against  Him.  That  which  proves  the 
truth  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  not,  then,  simply  the  rational 
certainty  which  it  connnands,  but  also  the  repulsion 
which  it  engenders :  if  it  had  not  produced  these  two  con- 
tradictory phenomena,  man  being  wliat  he  is,  it  would 
not  be  holy,  true,  divine.  This  is  clearly  proved,  gentle- 
men, and  1  have  no  more  to  say.  I  am  wrong ;  I  have 
yet  something  to  say  to  you,  to  you  who,  in  this  age  and 
in  this  land  of  ours,  have  known  and  accepted  trnth,  to 
you  here  present,  who  ai"e  the  hope  and  the  crown  of  the 
Church  of  God.  O  my  friends !  God  alone  knows  your 
destinies;  but  whatever  happens,  first  and  before  all, 
never  be  discouraged  :  Catholic  Christianity  is  like  Milo 
of  Crotona  upon  his  oiled  disk  ;  nothing  will  make  it  slip, 
no  one  will  remove  it  from  its  place.  When,  then,  you 
see  the  winds  rising,  and  the  clouds  becoming  black,  re- 
member that  if  your  part  is  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  the  doc- 
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trine  by  the  steadfastness  of  your  adhesion  and  of  yonr 
love,  it  is  the  part  of  your  adversaries  to  prove  it  also,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  by  the  violence  of  their  repulsion ; 
remember  that  it  is  the  permanent  meeting  of  these  two 
movements,  the  invincible  clashing  of  tliese  two  swords 
over  the  head  of  the  Church,  which  form  eternally  her 
triumphal  arch.  And,  in  the  second  place.  O  my  friends ! 
let  your  virtues  be  always  greater  and  more  apparent  than 
your  misfortunes,  in  order  that  posterity,  which  is  the 
first  judgment  of  God,  in  beholding  you  fallen,  may  find 
you  like  those  soldiers  who  fall  with  their  breasts  towarda 
the  enemy,  proving  even  in  death,  that  they  were  worthy 
of  victory,  if  it  were  the  lot  of  courage  and  a  right  cause 
always  to  triumph. 


SIXTEENTH    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  zeal  of  statesmen  and  men  of  genius  againai 
catholic  doctrine. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 
It  appears  to  me  that  I  ought  to  pass  on,  and  no  longer 
occnpy  my  attention  with  the  question  which  I  treated  be- 
fore you  last  Sunday,  since  I  have  drawn  from  it  in  favor 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  all  the  conclusions  which  were  con- 
tained in  it.  I  desire,  however,  to  halt  here  a  little  longer 
for  it  is  not  an  insignificant  phenomenon  that  of  the 
passions  of  men  exciting,  with  regard  to  a  doctrine,  that 
repulsion  which  we  see  in  the  world  with  regard  to 
Catholic  doctrine.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  each  man, 
taken  singly,  wounded  in  his  pride  and  in  his  passions, 
might  revolt  against  Christianity.  But  what  will  result 
from  it  ?  Partial  revolts,  protestations  lost  in  tlie  general 
respect  of  mankind.  Vice  will  hide  itself;  it  will  even 
deck  itself  with  the  mask  of  truth,  and  will  leave  the 
mass  of  society  like  an  army  ranged  in  battle-array,  to 
pursue  its  course  without  troubling  itself  with  the  obscure 
treasons  which  become  lost  in  the  general  fidelity.  As 
an  army  is  not  retarded  in  its  march  or  in  its  designs  by 
the  cowardly  hearts  which  beat  under  tlae  arms  of  warfare  ; 
so  also,  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  isolated  repulsions, 
society  would  pass  by,  bearing  along  all  that  mire  in  it»; 
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Miluws,  as  a  great  stream  bears  alim:^  impure  sands  in  "!ta 
course,  carrying  us  all  towards  the  intinite  in  that  ocean 
'if  life,  of  which  Catholic  doctrine  is  here  below  only  the 
';ourse  and  the  motion. 

But  there  is  something  more,  gentlemen  ;  the  war  against 
Catholic  doctrine  is-  not  a  war  carried  on  by  isolated 
attacks,  it  is  a  civil  war,  a  social  war,  and  as  that  war  is 
all  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  as  it  includes 
yiiur  destiny  and  that  of  your  posterity,  we  must  still  halt 
here,  and  consider  more  profoundly  that  public  zeal  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  genius  asainst  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  question  is  grave,  gentlemen,  it  is  delicate.  But 
comfort  yourselves,  I  will  treat  you  as  Massillon  treated 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles.  Whatever  may  be 
your  exigencies  and  my  good  will,  I  cannot  do  better  for 
vou  than  to  treat  von  as  the  great  age  treated  its  great 
king. 

One  of  the  strongest  passions  of  men,  is  the  passion  for 
power.  Man  not  only  wants  to  be  free,  he  wants  also  to 
be  master;  not  only  does  he  desire  to  be  master  of  him- 
self and  of  that  which  belongs  to  him,  but  he  wants  also 
to  be  master  of  others  and  of  tiiat  which  belongs  to  them. 
'•  The  rage  for  dominion,"'  said  the  illustrious  Comtede 
Maistre,  "is  innate  in  the  heart  of  man."  And  I  blame 
him  for  that  expression  ;  for  the  craving  for  power  in  man 
is  not  a  rage,  it  is  a  generous  passion.  A  man  is  loaded 
with  all  the  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune  ;  he  can  live  in  the 
enjoyments  of  his  family,  of  friendship,  of  luxury,  of 
honors,  of  tranquillity  ;  he  will  not.  He  shuts  himself  up 
in  a  cabinet,  he  there  heaps  up,  designedly,  toils  and  diffi- 
culties. He  grows  hoary  under  the  weight  of  aifairs 
which  are  not  his  own,  having  only  for  recompense  the 
ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  serves,  the  rivalry  of  ambi- 
rions  equal  to  his  own,  and  the  blame  of  the  indifferent. 
Tiie  first  child  leaving-  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  school 
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takes  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  he  who  has  bnt  a  shadow  of 
talent  at  its  dawn,  who  has  no  ancestors,  has  performed  no 
services,  to  whom  society  owes  nothing  bnt  the  forgiveness 
of  his  temerity,  he  attacks  the  statesman  ;  who,  instead  of 
enjoying  his  fortune  and  his  name,  reserves  to  himself 
hardly  time  enongh,  between  the  disquiet  of  the  morning 
and  that  of  the  evening,  to  drink  a  gla^-;  of  water  to 
quench  his  feverisli  thirst.  The  statesman  does  not  heed 
these  things  ;  he  passes  from  his  cal)inet  to  fields  of 
battle  ;  he  watches  by  the  side  of  tlie  sword  of  Alexander 
to  give  his  counsel  ;  he  signs  treaties  of  which  the  pas- 
sions of  men  will  require  him  to  give  an  account  before 
posterity.  And  at  last  he  dies,  his  course  shortened  by 
his  labors,  by  anxieties,  and  liy  calumny  ;  he  dies,  and 
his  contemporaries  engrave  an  epigram  upon  his  tomb  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  future  might  rise  up 
in  his  favor. 

Gentlemen,  ambition  may  be  a  passion,  I  will  not  deny 
it.  bnt  at  least  it  is  a  passion  which  demands  energj'.  and, 
after  the  disinterested  service  of  God,  I  know  of  nothing 
more  heroic  than  the  public  service  of  the  statesman.  The 
Comte  de  Maistre  ought  to  have  said  that  "  The  want  of 
power  is  innate  in  the  heart  of  man."  And  why  not? 
Do  you  know  the  first  words  which  were  addressed  to  you 
when  you  left  the  hands  of  God  ?  Do  you  know  what 
was  the  first  benediction  of  mankind  ?  Hearken  to  it,  son 
of  Adam,  and  learn  your  greatness  :  '■'■Increase  and  multi- 
ply." it  was  said  to  the  human  race,  when  God  spoke  to  it 
tV>r  the  first  time,  "Increase  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth 
ci/)id  subdue  it,  and  rule  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  a/nd  all  living  creatures  that  nwoe  upon,  the 
earth?'' '  If  such  is  your  vocation,  gentlemen  ;  if  you  have 
been  called  to  govern  tlie  earth,  as  the  celestial  spirits  have 
been  called  to  govern  the  higher  spheres,  why  should  you 
>  Genesis,  oh.  1,  t.  88 
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not  have  the  ambiuou  of  your  nature?  That  ambition 
has,  without  doubt,  got  into  disorder;  but,  in  fine,  in  its 
source  it  was  the  will  of  God  and  if  it  did  not  exist, 
mankind  would  perish.  Therefore  Christianity  has  never 
attacked  human  sovereignty. 

From  the  beginning,  the  sons  of  Adam,  divided  into 
families,  dispersed  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and,  in 
whatever  wa}'  it  might  have  been  accomplished,  tliey  con- 
fided the  sovereignty  either  to  au  assembly,  or  to  a  man, 
or  to  a  race  ;  and,  by  the  constitution  of  sovereignty,  fam- 
ilies became  elevated  to  the  rank  of  nation^  or  of  states, 
The  State ! — is  man  in  his  highest  power.  The  State! — i^ 
that  moral  force  which  sits  upon  the  frontiera  of  nations, 
which  guards  their  territory,  by  forcing  respect  from  for- 
eigners ;  the  State ! — is  the  protection  of  all  rights  and 
of  all  duties ;  it  is  the  living  justice  which  at  each  moment 
watches  over  millions  of  men,  and  does  not  permit  a  hair 
of  their  heads  to  fall  with  impunity ;  the  State ! — is  the 
blood  which  has  been  shed  during  centuries  by  a  people ; 
it  is  its  ancestry,  its  history,  its  victories,  and  its  defeats ; 
it  is  its  banner  without  stain  ;  for,  even  if  it  might  have 
had  them,  we  would  never  avow  it;  and  it  is  our  duty 
that  the  national  banner  should  only  be  judged  by  God  ; 
the  State! — it  is  the  unity  and  solidity  of  a  great  human 
family.  Ah  yes!  the  State  is  a  sublime  and  sacred  thiiiir, 
and  Christianity  has  never  touched  it.  It  could  have 
touched  the  heart  of  nations,  justice,  peace,  glory,  unity, 
ah!  do  not  believe  it!  When  it  came  it  found  human 
sovereignty  dishonored  by  excesses,  it  found  it  prostrate  in 
the  midst  of  crimes ;  it  has  lifted  it  up  again  and  purified 
it:  it  has  anointed  it  in  its  temples  by  the  hands  of  its 
pontiii's.  It  has  held  up  Clovis  upon  the  shield,  by  giving 
him  lessons  which  awoke  in  the  minds  of  nations,  confi- 
dence, i-espect  and  love.  It  has  created  Christian  loyalty, 
and  with  it  fidelity,  that  sentiment  wliich  makes  a  child  of 
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royal  blood  to  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  whole  nation,  and 
as  devotion  to  God  does  not  withdraw  men  from  their 
devotion  to  the  State,  it  has  caused  an  ejaculation  to  rise 
from  all  hearts,  which  the  poet  has  thus  expressed  : 

"  Si  monrir  pour  son  prince  est  un  illustre  sort, 
Quand  on  menrt  pour  eon  Dieu,  quelle  sera  la  mort  I " ' 

Christianity  has,  then,  labored  for  the  State ;  it  lias 
worked  for  human  sovereignty,  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
the  country  ;  it  has  elevated  the  statesman  higher  than 
any  doctrine  had  lifted  him.  And  I  feel  sure  that,  but 
just  now,  when  I  commenced  to  speak,  you  understood 
even  by  my  accent,  whether  or  not  I  thought  lightly  of  a 
great  statesman. 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  the  representatives  and  the  organs 
of  human  sovereignty  have  often  counted,  and  a  large 
number  still  count  among  the  adversaries  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  By  what  error  or  by 
what  ingratitude  have  they  thus  rewarded  it  ?  It  is,  gen- 
tlemen, because  in  recognizing,  serving,  and  honoring 
human  sovereignty,  Catholic  doctrine  declares  that  it  has 
limits,  and  that,  at  least,  it  is  not  more  extended  than  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  Now,  God  has  in  Himself  a  law, 
which  is  the  limit,  if  we  ma}'  so'  speak,  of  His  omnipo- 
tence ;  that  is  to  say,  His  justice.  His  goodness,  His  wis- 
dom, which  are  Himself,  do  not  permit  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  His  omnipotence,  He  can  ever  overleap  the  boundaries 
of  that  which  is  true,  holy,  and  just.  God  is  not  only  the 
living  sovereignty,  but  He  is  also  the  living  law,  the 
eternal  law,  and  He  has  given  us  an  emanation  of  that 
law  in  the  natural  law  and  in  the  divine  law.  And  these 
two  laws,  the  unchangeable  expression  of  the  relations  of 
all  intelligent  beings,  to  whom  have  they  been  confided 
from  the  beginning  ?    Is  it  to  human  sovereignty,  to  the 
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State?  Xo,  gentlemen,  never  I  Tlie  State  ha?  never  been 
the  depositary  of  the  divine  law  and  of  the  natural  law. 
And  who,  then,  from  the  commencement  has  held  them 
in  charge?  Who  !  A  great  power,  gentlemen,  a  power 
which  is  not  subdivided  like  nations ;  a  power  which  is 
spread  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  a  power 
which,  like  electricity,  or  like  the  loadstone,  runs  without 
interruption  from  one  pole  of  humanity  to  the  other — 
conscience!  It  is  conscience  which  from  the  beginning 
was  the  depositary  of  the  natural  law  and  of  the  divine 
law,  and  which  has  always  produced  in  the  world  the 
counterpoise  to  human  sovereignty.  But,  before  Chris- 
tianity— or  rather  before  Jesus  Christ,  for  Christianity 
ascends  to  the  cradle  of  all  things — before  Jesus  Chi'ist, 
the  human  conscience  was  weak;  it  had  betrayed  the 
trust  which  was  confided  to  it ;  and  what  has  Jesus  Christ 
done  ?  He  has  raised  up  the  human  conscience.  He  said 
to  it  one  day,  breathing  upon  it:  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost;  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven 
them  ;  and  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained. 
"Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
lieaven.  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  He  also  said  to  it :  "  Fear  not  those 
who  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul;  they  shall 
bring  you  before  deified  human  consciences,  before  kings, 
before  presidents,  they  shall  ask  you  questions  ;  take  no 
heed  as  to  what  ye  shall  say,  for  I  will  put  words  into 
your  months,  whicli  no  one  shall  be  able  to  resist."  Jesus 
Christ  has  renewed  conscience ;  He  lias  given  to  it  a  power 
which  it  did  not  possess  before  ;  He  has  commanded  it  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men  ;  He  has  armed  it  with  martyr- 
dom against  human  sovereignty  degenerated  into  tyranny. 
"  My  soul  belongs  to  God,  my  heart  to  mv  king,  my  body 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked ;  let  them  do  with  me  as 
they  please."     This  is  the  conscience  placed  in  the  world 
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by  Jesus  C'liri:-t — tlie  Catliolic  ccmscienue  !  It  was  not  a 
priest  who  said  tliis,  but  Achille  de  Harlay,  the  first  presi- 
dent in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  And  neither  was  it  to 
the  profit  of  the  priesthood  that  the  spiritual  power  of 
conscience  was  raised  up  and  reconstituted. 

"What  have  we  gained  by  it  ?  Before  Jesus  Christ,  the 
priesthood,  although  dishonored  by  error,  was  honored, 
loved,  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  empire.  The  pontifical 
colleges  were  composed  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Egypt,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome ;  and  if  in  those  times  a 
man  had  been  found,  who  had  dared  to  say  of  the  heathen 
priesthood  what  is  now  said  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
Xhe  fasces  oi  the  republic  would  have  opened  of  their  own 
accord  to  overwhelm  theprofaner  of  the  rights  and  of  the 
guardians  of  the  human  conscience.,  But  for  us,  Catholic 
priests,  our  lot  is  very  different.  We  have  been  given  that 
which  they  had  not, — strength  and  grace  to  resist  you.  We 
ha\e  been  given  the  sovereignty  of  conscience,  with  the 
command  to  shed  even  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  to  defend 
it ;  and  we  have  done  so,  we  do  so  daily.  We  do  more  : 
martyrdom  is  a  small  matter ;  that  which  is  more  difficult, 
is  to  resist  the  powers  which  do  not  persecute,  the  desires 
of  statesmen  often  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem,  to  strug- 
gle foot  by  foot,  day  by  day,  with  them.  Ah !  when  a 
priest  would  be  quiet  and  enjoy  this  world,  his  course  is 
verv  clear.  Let  hiin  yield  ;  let  him  retreat  before  human 
sovereignty  ;  let  him  act  on  each  exigency  like  a  heathen 
priest,  instead  of  acting  like  a  Christian  priest :  distinc- 
tions, public  piety,  the  renown  of  toleration,  the  favor  of 
opinion  will  surround  him,  vying  with  each  other  to  do 
him  honor  ;  and  it  would  not  require  much  skill  even  for 
him  to  hide  his  weakness,  and  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
pontifical  and  Catholic  dignity.  But  let  a  poor  priest  pre- 
serve his  conscience  rather  than  his  life,  let  hiin  defend  the 
entrv  into  it  against  the  efforts  of   human  sovereignty, 
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then  couimuiices  the  grievous  martyrdom  of  combating 
those  whom  we  esteem,  and  whom  we  love,  and  of  drink- 
ing the  bitter  cup  of  hatred  so  much  the  more  unmerited, 
because  we  labor  and  suffer  for  those  even  who  pursue  us. 

For,  for  whose  benefit  then  has  the  power  of  conscience 
been  instituted  ?  For  whose  benefit  ?  For  yours,  gentle- 
men ;  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Tliat  natural  and 
divine  law,  of  wirich  we  are  the  guardians,  and  not  the 
usufructuaries ;  the  victims,  and  not  the  beneficiaries : 
that  law  contains  your  rights,  your  liberties,  your  eternal 
charter,  even  the  essence  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  is  wisdom, 
justice,  goodness ;  inasmuch  as  it  protects  you  against 
your  passions,  and  the  passions  of  the  whole  universe. 
Ah  !  look,  then,  once  in  your  lives,  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  from  that  large  wound  which  you  see  there,  that 
cicatrice  never  dry,  flows  continually  the  most  pure  and 
persevering  blood  which  has  ever  been  shed  for  mankind. 

Great  God  !  Thou  kuowest  these  things,  Thou  who  hast 
accomplished  them,  Thou  knowest  why  Thou  hast  estab- 
lished the  power  of  conscience  at  the  same  time  as  the 
power  of  human  sovereignty.  I  pray  Thee,  then,  in  the 
presence  of  this  great  assembly,  deign  to  extend  Thy  hand 
upon  us;  enlighten  minds;  teach  them  to  understand 
where  are  the  true  defenders  of  their  rights  and  of  their 
most  sure  interests.  Protect  that  work  which  Thou  hast 
formed  in  the  heart  of  nations  ;  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  human  sovereignty  ;  maintain 
the  distinction  between  the  temporal  power  and  the  spirit- 
ual power,  from  whence  has  come  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  O  God !  protect  Christianity  !  O  God  !  save  Chris- 
tianity ! 

I  pass  on  without  transition  to  the  zeal  of  men  of 
genius  against  Catholic  doctrine. 

Genius  is  the  greatest  power  which  has  been  created  bv 
God,  humanly  speaking,  for  grasping  at  and  receiving 
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truth.  It  is  a  sudden  and  vast  intuition  of  the  connection! 
which  bind  beings  together  ;  a  limpid  lake,  in  which  God 
and  the  universe  are  reflected  with  as  much  of  coloj-ing 
as  of  clearness.  It  is  also  the  faculty  of  rendering  ideas 
visible  to  those  who  would  not  have  discovered  them  by 
themselves,  of  incarnating  them  in  striking  images,  and  of 
casting  them  into  the  soul,  with  a  sentiment  which  touches 
it  by  enlightening  it ;  wliich  subjugates  it;  which  causes 
it  to  humble  itself  under  that  action  of  genius,  and  give 
itself  up  to  it  by  something  analogous  to  that  which 
happens  when  love  seizes  upon  us  and  commands  us. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  men  of  genius  naturally  hold  the 
sceptre  of  ideas,  as  statesmen  hold  the  sceptre  of  things. 
And,  in  reality,  before  the  coming  of  Christ  they  exercised 
that  empire  almost  fully  ;  they  created  fables,  and  those 
fables  became  gods.  One  day,  a  man  of  genius  left  his 
cabinet,  and  went  to  walk  in  his  garden  ;  there  he  opened 
his  mouth  of  gold  ;  young  men  like  yourselves,  eager  to 
know,  came  to  hear  him,  to  surround  him,  to  hang  about 
his  neck, — and  behold  the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics, 
the  Stoics.  Every  man  of  genius  had  the  pleasure  of 
collecting  around  him  intelligent  men, — of  forming  a 
school  from  them,  of  governing  them,  in  order  to  satisfy 
that  spiritual  ambition,  which  flatters  more  even  than 
the  ambition  of  kings.  Men  are  born  on  a  throne  ;  but 
although  one  may  be  born  poet,  philosopher,  or  orator, 
nature  does  hot  by  these  gifts  at  all  exclude  the  necessity 
of  advancing  towards  renown,  and  the  honor  of  calling 
oneself  the  son  of  her  works,  and  the  father  of  her  sover- 
eignty, l^othing,  without  doubt,  draws  man  nearer  t<i 
the  image  of  God,  who  has  no  cause,  but  who  exists  by 
Himself;  nothing,  I  say,  renders  man  more  like  God, 
with  regard  to  origin,  than  existing  of  himself,  than  form- 
ing himself,  than  having  gained  his  name,  than  being  able 
to  say,  "  I  owe  myself  only  to  myself"     And  that  want 
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of  glory,  that  self-love,  so  much  flattered  by  the  position 
of  the  leader  of  a  school,  thpse  eflfusions  of  pride,  form  the 
propensity  of  genius ;  like  the  horse  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  neighs  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  when  the  man 
of  genius  heara  the  rumor  of  ideas,  his  heart  beats,  his 
eye  becomes  bright,  he  rouses  himself  into  action,  and  he 
creates :  he  pronounces  Sifiat !  And  as  God  takes  pleasure 
in  those  armies  of  suns  which  He  has  ranged  round  His 
throne,  genius  takes  delight  in  the  systems  which  it  evokes 
around  itself;  so  that  humanity  may  adore  them,  as  for- 
merly it  adored  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, great  pride  ;  but  let  us  not  say  too  much  against  it ; 
even  when  the  man  of  genius  wanders  into  error,  let  us 
pity  him  ;  let  us  reniember  that,  when  Plato  condemned 
the  poets  to  leave  his  city,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be 
crowned  with  flowers  and  conducted  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  with  the  sounds  of  the  lyre,  in  order  to  do  honor  to 
the  ray  of  the  divinity  which  was  within  them,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  would  not  accept  their  domination. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  broken  this  sceptre  of  ideas. 
Yes,  let  us  confess  it ;  for  why  should  we  hide  it  ?  Yes, 
we  have  broken  this  sceptre  of  ideas  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  genius.  Since  Christ,  there  are  no  more  philosophical 
schools :  Socrates,  Plato,  2feno,  and  so  many  others,  and 
their  disciples,  who,  even  centuries  after  their  death,  swore 
by  their  names,  and  did  not  venture  to  swerve  from  a 
single  page  which  they  had  written,  all  that  is  no  more ; 
philosophy  is  become  powerless  to  form  schools,  and  to 
cause  itself  to  be  obeyed.  Men  ask  themselves  in  Europe, 
where  there  exists  a  system  of  philosophy,  a  constituted 
school.  They  ask  this,  and  obtain  no  answer.  And  yet 
you  have  great  men.  I  do  not  say  this  ii'onically ;  yes, 
you  have  great  men.  Well!  they  are  unable  to  found,  1 
do  not  say  a  school  existing  for  a  thousand  years,  but  a 
school  which  might  last  as  long  as  their  lives ;  they  arc 
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like  detliroued  sovereigns,  wanting  a  place  where  their 
sheathed  sword  might  believe  itself  at  home.  See,  in  ad- 
dition, to  whom  the  sceptre  of  ideas  has  been  given,  in- 
stead of  to  the  men  of  genius.  One  day,  Christ  gathered 
together  the  iishermen  who  were  casting  their  nets  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake  ;  and  another  day  He  said  to  them  :  "  Go 
and  teach  all  nations !  "  And  again  on  another  day  those 
tishermeu  being  together  in  a  chamber,  a  breeze  of  wind 
passed  over  them ;  they  went  out  into  the  public  squares, 
they  spoke,  they  collected  thousands  of  men  together  to 
hear  their  words,  they  shattered  the  edifice  of  Pagan  science 
and  religion  ;  and  it  is  to  those  humble  men,  to  the  sue 
cessors  of  those  humble  men,  that  the  sceptre  of  ideas,  the 
most  elevated  which  can  be  held  upon  earth,  has  been 
given.  A  herdsman,  a  workman,  who  has,  during  his 
whole  life,  only  handled  wood  or  iron,  watching  his  child 
at  play  in  his  workshop,  exclaims,  "  I  will  make  a  prophet, 
an  apostle  of  him."  He  goes  to  the  temple,  he  presents 
that  child  to  the  pontiff;  the  pontiff  receives  him  in  his 
arms,  rears  him,  gives  to  him  the  milk  of  the  Gospel,  and 
when  he  has  grown,  he  one  day  prostrates  him  upon  the 
floor  in  his  temple  ;  he  pronounces  over  him  some  myste- 
rious words,  he  anoints  his  forehead  and  his  hands  with 
oil,  and  then  he  says  to  him  ;  ''  Son  of  the  herdsman,  stand 
up ;  mount  upon  the  throne  of  truth,  speak  to  men,  to 
kings,  to  nations  ;  fear  nothing,  for  every  authority  bends 
before  thy  words ;  bring  down  every  high  thing  which 
lifts  itself  up  against  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  nothing  shall 
resist  thee,  if  thou  hast  in  thy  bosom  the  faith  and  charity 
which  thy  Master  had." 

Behold,  gentlemen,  a  strange  spectacle;  and  do  you 
not  easily  conceive  that  at  sight  of  it  these  men  of  genius 
become  indignant  and  say  to  us  :  Tou  priests  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  you  think  yourselves  the  sovereign  lords  of  truth 
and  of  ideas  ;  but  see,  you  have  no  learned  amongst  you ; 
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you  have  no  aathors ;  you  have  no  orators.  Where  are 
your  books  ?  Here  is  the  bulletin  of  bibliography :  where 
is  your  name ;  if  we  meet  with  it  by  hazard,  and  ask  the 
world  who  you  are,  the  world  passes  by  whistling  like  the 
wind,  which  only  answers  those  who  question  it  by  laugh- 
ing them  to  sut)rn. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  it  is  just  so  ;  we  have  not  much 
worldly  wisdom  ;  and  when  we  have  it,  it  is  not  the  best 
thinj;  which  reaches  us.  We  have  not  much  of  your  wis- 
dom ;  and  why  should  we  have  it  ?  Hearken,  then,  to 
Saint  Paul :  "  I'  is  written :  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  ;  and  the  2>t'udence  oftliep/itdent,  IwiU  reject. 
Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the  serine  f  W/iere  is  the 
dixputer  of  this  world?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
viisdom  of  this  world  9^'' '  And  Saint  Paul,  triumpiiant  in 
the  idea  of  our  personal  foolishness,  exclaims  again  :  "  See 
■your  vocation,  hrethren,  that  iwt  many  among  you  are 
wise  according  to  the  flesh,  not  m,any  miyhty,  not  numy 
noble  ;  hut  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen 
that  He  may  confound  the  wise  ;  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  Jiath  God  cftosen,  that  He  mxiy  confound  the 
strong :  and  the  mean  things  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
that  are  contem/ptible,  hath  God  chosen,  and  the  things 
tliat  are  not,  that  He  might  destroy  the  things  that  are!'"' ' 
AVhere,  indeed, would  be  the  divinity  of  our  mission,  if  we 
had  knowledge  other  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  by 
exception  ?  If  our  books  were,  on  each  page,  siarned  by 
the  hand  of  genius,  we  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  hu- 
man power.  We  must  be  men  of  no  consideration,  fools 
for  Jesus  Christ,  because  nations  which  possess  good  sense, 
and  men  of  genius,  who  have  enough  of  it  when  they 
wish,  will  then  exclaim  :  "  It  is,  however,  very  extraordi- 
nary,  that  these  lowly   men,  after  eighteen   centuries, 

1  let  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  eh.  1,  T.  19,  30. 

'  Ut  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  1,  v.  36,  and  foUowing. 
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slioiild  be  musters  of  everything,  and  that  we  shonkl  be 
obliged  to  convoke  the  powers  of  the  world  to  struggle 
against  them  !  "  I  do  not  laugh  at  yon,  gentlemen,  nor  do 
I  hnmble  myself;  bnt  I  am  armed  with  the  power  which 
God  has  given  to  ns  in  onr  v/eakness ;  and  I  rejoice  in  it. 
We  alone  are  able  to  trinn\pli  without  self-love,  because 
our  triumph  does  not  come  from  ourselves. 

But,  in  tine,  to  whose  profit  has  the  sceptre  of  ideas 
been  trarismitted  from  the  strong  to  the  weak,  from  the 
hands  of  genius  to  the  hands  of  the  Church?  To  the 
profit  of  whom,  if  not  to  the  profit  of  mankind?  The 
most  precious  treasure  of  man  is  truth ;  for  truth  is  God 
made  known  ;  it  is  God  diffusing  himself  into  our  minds, 
as  light  diffuses  itself  into  our  eyes.  Now,  powerful  and 
creating  genius  adores  itself  much  more  than  it  adores 
truth.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sure  guardian  of  truth  ;  it  tends 
constantly  to  put  even  its  own  ideas  in  the  place  of  the  di- 
vine idea.  God,  considering  then  that  the  world  had  not 
willed,  by  wisdom,  as  Saint  Paul  said,  to  preserve  truths 
God  has  confided  truth  to  the  foolishness  of  faith  ;  he  has 
preferred  faith,  which  is  the  worship  of  truth,  the  humble 
adoration  of  truth,  to  knowledge  and  genius,  without  ex- 
cluding them,  however,  when  they  themselves  desire  to 
adore  and  to  serve.  He  has  preferred  to  descend  into  a 
vessel  of  wood,  respectful  and  pure,  rather  than  to  i-e- 
main  in  a  vessel  of  gold,  too  often  impure  and  rebellious. 
Yes ;  God  has  preferred  the  holy  democracy  of  faith  and 
charity  to  the  proud  oligarchy  of  genius.  I  thank  Him 
for  it  from  the  bottom  of  ray  heart.  I  pray  to  Him 
earnestly  that  it  may  continue  to  be  so,  and  that  virtue 
may  always  here  below  be  something  greater  and  more 
.powerful  than  genius. 

Gentlemen,  we  celebrate  to-night  the  anniversary  of 
the  Son  of  God,  come  in  the  simplicity  and  humility  of 
infancy,  and  recognized  by  shepherds  before  being  recog- 

n* 
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nized  by  kings.  1  invite  you  to  this  solemnity,  which  is  h 
festival  of  the  whole  human  family.  That  Child,  born 
amongst  vile  animals,  represents  all  mankind  ;  it  is  the 
announcement  that  glory  was  taken  away  from  man  to  be 
given  to  God,  that  we  may  receive,  in  exchange  for  it, 
peace.  I  desire  for  you,  then,  in  the  name  of  that  birth, 
heart-felt  peace ;  I  anticipate  it  for  you  ;  I  will  pray  that 
this  affecting  annivei-sary  may  touch  your  souls,  and  that 
you  may  repeat  with  the  child  Jesus  those  words,  which 
sum  up  all  that  we  have  just  said  :  "  I  give  thcmks  to  Thee 
0  Father,  Lord  of  hecmen  and  earth,  heaatise  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from,  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
vealed them  to  little  ones .'"  '  Begin,  gentlemen,  to  be  little 
ones,  humble  and  childlike,  tn  order  to  become  true  men 
of  genius,  the  preservers,  the  vessels  of  truth,  and  conse- 
quently, in  order  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  upon 
earth  of  duties,  rights,  liberties,  and  salvation  ;  all  founded 
upon  the  power  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  conscience  and 
to  faith. 

Enter,  gentlemen,  into  that  army  of  truth ;  God  calls 
you  from  the  midst  of  the  world  to  eternal  thoughts  by 
many  warnings.  May  this  assembly,  this  spectacle,  that 
attention  which  you  accord  to  me,  awaken  you ;  and 
finally,  may  this  night,  which  draws  near  to  speak  to  you 
of  God,  be  to  you  a  good  night ! 

■  8t  Matthew,  cb.  11,  T.  85. 


SEVENTEENTH    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  supra-national  or  mystical  certainty  pro- 
duced m  the  mind  by  catholic  doctrine. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

Catholic  doctrine  produces  then  in  the  mind,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  rational  certainty  and  active  repulsion. 
The  power  of  doctrine  is  evidently  the  stronger,  since, 
during  so  many  centuries,  it  has  resisted  that  persevering 
repulsion.  But,  gentlemen,  is  it  the  rational  certainty  of 
Christianity  alone  which  has  sustained  it  in  this  struggle  ?* 
Is  it  that  arm  of  flesh,  that  human  and  visible  help,  to 
which  it  owes  its  triumph  over  so  many  formidable  ene- 
mies? Do  not  believe  it,  it  is  impossible  ;  every  doctrine 
which  has  but  a  rational  support,  which  is  defended  only 
by  reason,  is  a  doctrine  powerless,  a  doctrine  lost,  a  doc- 
trine dead,  and,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  is  an  academical 
doctrine. 

I  design,  then,  to-day  to  show  you  two  things  :  the 
necessity  for  Christianity  to  possess  a  more  extended  and 
a  higher  certainty  than  rational  certainty,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  that  certainty  in  a  higher  and  more  extended 
degree,  to  the  profit  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  as  the 
result  of  its  action. 

I  have  already  said,  that  doctrine  is  the  science  of  good 
and  evil,  the  science  of  life.    It  appertains,  then,  by  right 
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ti)  iiil  tiiat  which  lives,  comprehending  life;  to  all  that 
which  lives,  being  possessor  of  its  life ;  to  all  that  which 
lives,  being  able  to  regulate  its  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  all 
intelligent  beings.  But  doctrine  is  of  no  value,  is  not  a 
true  guide,  if  it  does  not  impart  certainty  :  for  a  doctrine 
which  does  not  impart  certainty  is  a  thread  which  breaks 
in  your  hands,  like  tliat  thread  which  led  astray  rather 
than  guided  through  the  fabulous  windings  of  the  labj*- 
rinth.  Now.  rational  certainty,  a  conviction,  the  result 
of  reflection  and  learning,  can  evidently  onlj'  serve  a  ver^' 
limited  number  of  men,  capable  of  giving  an  account  to 
themselves  of  tlie  motives  which  caused  tiieir  adhesion  to 
a  combination  of  ideas.  Infants  are  unable  to  do  this, 
and  infancy  is  the  commencement  of  humanity  ;  all  man- 
kind passes  its  term  in  the  cradle,  and  is  humbled  in 
swaddling-clothes  which  do  not  permit  it  to  understand 
of  itself  the  life  of  which  infancy  is  the  portico.  On 
emerging  from  the  state  of  infancy,  which  prolongs  itself 
much  more  than  we  suppose,  other  wants  take  possession 
of  us;  it  becomes  necessary  to  gain  our  daily  bread,  we 
are  all  condemned  to  do  this,  and  very  few  of  ns  escape 
that  law.  Xow,  gentlemen,  youiire  snfiiciently  advanced 
in  experience  to  know  what  toils,  what  griefs,  what  bond- 
age of  thought  it  costs  in  that  need  of  snstaining  our 
actual  existence,  without  counting  those  lives  which  de- 
pend upon  our  own  ;  and  that  single  consideration  affords 
me  the  right  to  conclude  that  humanity  is  called  to 
govern  itself  by  motives  of  which  it  does  not  render  to  it- 
self a  scientific  reason.  Knowledge  is  the  portion  f)f  a 
verj'  small  minority,  and,  in  naming  knowledge  I  do  not 
mean  the  entire  mass  of  human  knowledge,  but  a  simple 
branch  detached  from  that  vigorous  tree.  Verv  few 
enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  knowledge  even  by  one  single 
door :  what  are  we  to  look  for  when  it  is  a  question  of  a 
doctrine  which  grasps  all  an^i  comprehends  all  ? 
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Now  Catholic  doctrine,  under  the  rational  point  of  view 
has  its  roots  in  metaph\'sie3,  in  history,  in  politics,  and  in 
the  natural  sciences :  in  metaphysics — by  the  study  of  God 
and  of  the  soul,  of  spiritual  substances,  and  of  their  rela- 
tions with  material  substances  ;  in  history — because  it  sup- 
ports itself  upon  facts  whicli  have  occurred  in  every  epoch 
ofthe  world,  and  wiiich  still  become  more  fully  developed 
every  day ;  in  politics — since  it  has  changed  the  face  of 
society,  and  struggles  continually  against  the  social  powers, 
which  tend  to  limit  its  work ;  in  the  natural  sciences— 
since  everything  here  below  represents  God,  manifests  God, 
speaks  of  God,  and  since  there  is  not  a  tree  growing  by 
the  water's  side,  not  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  not  a  star  in  the  heavens,  not  anything  that  does  not 
come  from  God,  whicli  does  not  go  to  God,  which  does  not 
subsist  by  His  power,  and  show  forth  His  laws.  So  that 
Catholic  doctrine  is  connected  with  all  possible  imman 
knowledge,  and  it  is  necessary  to  touch  all  the  points  of 
that  vast  circumference  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  rational 
certainty  of  Christianity.  If  you  interrogate  a  metaphy- 
sician, an  historian,  a  physician,  a  law^'er,  he  need  only 
answer  you  with  reference  to  his  particular  science ;  for 
us,  who  represent  the  rational  certainty  of  Christianity,  we 
must  answer  all  questions,  from  whatever  branch  objec- 
tions might  arise.  It  is  the  right  of  all  to  interrogate  ns 
about  all ;  it  is  our  duty  to  satisfy  all.  And  if  we  remain 
silent,  I  do  not  say  that  we  betray  doctrine  ;  but  our 
silence  would  prove,  at  least,  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing it  in  its  infinite  development ;  since  even  tliose  who 
devote  their  lives  to  it  may  be  sometimes,  I  do  not  say 
shaken  in  their  conviction,  but  astonished,  and  obliged  to 
wait  for  centuries  for  the  inevitable  answer  which  time 
brings  always  to  truth.  Would  you  then  exact  from  tlie 
human  race  a  science  of  this  kind?  Gentlemen,  it  is  tn  ) 
evidently  incapable  of  it,  and  consequently,  if  Catholic 
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doctrine  had  uo  other  support  than  ratiunal  power,  it  would 
perish,  because,  after  all,  the  mass  of  mankind  is  composed 
of  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  truth  is  destined  for  them  as 
much  as  for  yon — more  than  for  you,  since  souls,  consid- 
ered in  themselves,  are  equal, ;  and  the  greater  number 
should  necessarily  turn  the  scale  in  the  balance  of  God. 

Ton  will  say  to  rae :  We  agree  to  this,  and  God  has 
also  prepared  for  the  ignorant  an  indirect  rational  cer- 
tainty; that  is  to  say,  that  being  conscious  of  tlieir  help- 
lessness, they  trust  to  those  who  know,  to  the  aristocracy, 
which  is  the  depositary  of  knowledge  and  of  rational  cer- 
tainty. Well,  gentlemen,  if  I  should  adtriit  that — and  I 
shall  prove  that  it  cannot  be  so — but  if  I  should  admit  ir, 
you  forget  that  there  exist  upon  earth  tw(j  teaching  au- 
thorities ;  an  authority  which  affirms,  which  is  the  Catholic 
(Jhurcli ;  and  an  aurhority  which  denies,  which  is  that  vast 
conjuration  ot  minds  of  whicli  I  have  sliown  you  some 
traits  in  my  jireceding  Conferences.  So  that  the  mass  of 
tiie  people,  supposing  it  to  be  willing  to  trust  to  authority, 
is  more  embarrassed  than  ever  ;  for  it  sees  on  one  hand  an 
admirable  Church,  a  community  of  men,  such  as  have 
been  seen  only  there,  who  believe,  wlio  affirm,  who  bap- 
tize, who  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  faith;  it  sees  that 
grand  spectacle  of  Catholic  teaching  explained,  in  prayer, 
by  the  temples;  in  language,  by  ].)reaching;  in  life,  by 
charity;  in  blood,  by  the  blood  shed  in  its  witness;  it 
sees  that  grand  and  heroic  spectacle  ;  but  it  sees  also  men 
who  destroy  the  temples,  who  preach  against  the  Churcli, 
who  oppose  philanthropy  to  charity,  books  to  books,  the 
schoolmaster  to  the  pastoi-,  the  proselytism  of  unbelief  U) 
the  proselytism  of  faith.  Is  it  then  easy  for  the  people,  . 
the  spectators  of  so  frightful  a  war,  to  draw  satisfactory 
conclusions,  scientifically,  and  to  discern  philosophically, 
in  that  double  echo  which  strikes  continually  upon  their 
astonished  ears,  the  '-oice  which  does  not  dct^cive  them? 
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Two  philosophers  were  ci'OEsin<^  a  stream  in  n  bark  ; 
thej  got  into  a  quarrel  upon  certain  points  of  metaphysics 
and  religion.  There  was  by  their  side  a  Capuchin,  who 
appeared  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  discussion.  When 
they  had  arrived  at  their  landing-place,  the  philosophers 
stood  up  and  said  to  the  monk  :  "  Father,  you  have  heard 
our  arguments,  which  of  us  do  you  think  has  gained  his 
cause  ?  "  The  Capuchin,  having  collected  himself,  said : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  to  you  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  if  I  must  tell 

you  wliat  I  think But  do  you  desire  me  to  tell  you 

what  I  think  ?  "  "  Yes,"  cried  the  philosophei-s  together. 
'•  Well,  then  !  1  have  not  understood  a  single  word  of  all 
that  which  formed  the  subject  of  your  conversation." 

Gentlemen,  this  Capuchin  is  tlie  people,  he  is  humanity 
with  its  coarse  robe  and  cord  ;  humanity  illiterate,  poor, 
fatigued  with  toil,  panting  to  gain  a  miserable  subsistence. 
And  you  believe  that  God  has  placed  its  salvation  at  the 
mercy  of  all  the  logogriphes  which  have  disturbed  you 
during  six  thousand  years !  Ah,  I  swear  by  the  Divine 
goodness,  that  it  is  not  so  ;  truth  is  not  a  sphinx  which 
proposes  enigmas  to  men,  and  devours  the  unfortunate  who 
are  unable  to  explain  them. 

And  again,  if  the  people  should  trust  to  a  purely  human 
authority — what !  gentlemen,  there  would  then  be  two 
classes  of  men :  one  composed  of  those  who  would  enter 
into  direct  communion  with  doctrine  ;  the  other  of  those 
who  would  receive  it  second-hand  :  one  who  would  see 
truth,  who  would  talk  with  God ;  the  other  who  would 
see  nothing  but  by  man,  who  would  only  commune  with 
man,  who  would  receive  only  from  man  that  truth  whicli 
the  learned  would  have  meditated  upon  by  the  privilege 
of  their  birth.  Ah  !  gentlemen,  that  would  then  be  a 
human  faith,  it  would  be  what  we  call  a  moral  certainty. 
Men  would  believe  in  Catholic  doctrine  as  they  believe  in 
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the  existence  of  Caesar,  because  some  have  declared  that 
Csesar  has  existed.  God  and  Caesar  would  only  produce 
tl;e  same  certainty  !   ' 

Moreover,  if  Catholic  doctrine  is  true,  if  there  is  a  relig- 
ious doctrine  in  this  world,  ought  the  certainty  of  that 
doctrine  to  come  from  beneath  us  ?  Is  it  necessary  that 
man  should  scale  the  heavens,  like  Prometheus,  to  bear 
away  the  sacred  fire  ?  Is  it  man  who,  witii  his  means  so 
limited,  should  snatch  truth  from  the  bosom  of  God,  or  is 
it  God  who  should  descend  to  seek  him,  to  seize  him,  and 
bear  him  away  ?  Is  it  this  saying  of  Christ  which  is  true : 
"  And  I,  if  I  he  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  aU 
things  to  myself?  "  '  Or  is  it  man  who  shall  draw  God 
to  himself,  like  those  rods  which  we  place  on  the  tops  of 
our  edifices  to  conduct  the  thunderbolt?  Ought  we  to 
inscribe  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  humanity  commu- 
nicating with  God,  that  which  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
base  of  the  statue  of  Franklin  : 

Eripoit  coelo  fulmen,  sceptmmqae  tyrannis  ? 

Is  Catholic  doctrine  the  eflPort  of  human  reason  to  arrive 
at  truth  ;  is  it  a  violent  conquest  gained  from  the  sover- 
eignty which  is  hostile  to  us,  and  which  metes  ont  to  U'^ 
sparingly  the  water  and  the  bread  of  heaven  ? 

What!  God  has  shed  upon  the  earth  that  which  is 
necessary  to  our  material  nourishment  with  a  profusion 
without  bounds  ;  He  has  planted  the  woods  and  sown  the 
harvests  in  infinite  variety ;  we  have  but  to  lower  our 
hands,  and  gently  push  the  plough,  in  order  that  the  earth 
may  be  covered  with  its  productions ;  the  sun  rises  every 
morning  and  sets  every  evening ;  the  rain  ascends  and 
descends ;  the  dew  and  the  warmth  succeed  each  other 
without  interruption  ;  we  have  no  need  to  enter  into  lab- 
oratories in  order  to  extract  from  them  the  substances 

•  St.  John,  ch.  13.  v.  S3. 
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which  are  bountiful  and  beneficent;  tliey  an'  ui  uiir  Itur, 
and  require  only  a  slight  co-operation  on  our  part,  and 
even  when  we  do  not  cultivate  it,  the  earth  is  still  often 
fertile.  And  when  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  is  in 
question,  and  eternal  salvation,  j-ou  pretend  that  man  is 
to  do  everything,  and  God  nothing  ;  that  it  is  the  plough 
of  our  reason  which  marks  our  ditficult  and  unfrequent 
furrows  in  the  ground  of  virtue  and  truth  ;  and  that  noth- 
ing grows  there  but  that  which  we  have  sown  or  rather 
created  ourselves  with  great  trouble  ;  you  pretend  that, 
bending  over  books  during  ages,  we  can  only  know  alge- 
braically that  it  is  God  who  made  the  world,  and  who 
died  for  it  !  It  is  not  so,  gentlemen  ;  truth  is  a  motiier 
who  holds  her  children  to  her  bosom,  who  gives  them  milk, 
who  solicits  their  hunger,  and  asks  but  to  nourish  them  ; 
and  humanity  is  the  child  which  has  but  to  stoop  in  order 
to  find  life.  Yes,  there  must  be  a  divine  road  to  truth,  a 
road  plain  and  easy  ;  yes,  the  sun  of  truth,  rises  and  sets 
each  day ;  the  rain  of  truth  falls  from  heaven  ;  the  wind 
of  truth  blows  from  east  to  west ;  the  mind  which  truth 
reaches  does  not  conquer  it — he  is  conquered  by  it ;  he 
does  not  go  to  seek  it  first — it  is  truth  which  comes  to 
him,  embraces  him,  says  to  him :  My  son,  I  am  thine,  I 
ask  from  thee  but  one  effort,  and  that  is  not  to  reject  me  1 
I  am  then  assured  of  it :  there  exists  upon  earth,  with 
reference  to  Catholic  doctrine,  a  certainty  more  extended, 
and  higher  than  rational  certainty.  That  certainty  must 
be  as  wide  as  humanity,  as  high  as  the  heaven,  easy  to 
obtain,  like  a  God  who  loves,  and  is  not  sparing  of  His 
kindness.  That  certainty  must  be  a  conviction,  not  the 
result  of  learning;  for  there  is  but  one  unlearned  convic- 
tion, which  is  as  wide  as  humanity !  and,  although  un- 
learned, that  conviction  must  be  transluminous ;  for  if  it 
imparted  no  light,  it  would  serve  for  nothing ;  and  if  it 
imparted  only  human  light,  it  would  not  be  in  proportion 
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■with  the  divine  world  whicli  it  should  reveal  In  tine, 
that  conviction  must  exclude  doubt,  because  if  it  did  not 
it  would  not  be  a  certainty.  Now,  I  affirm  that  Catholic 
doctrine  produces  in  humanity  such  a  conviction,  and  I 
proceed  to  shpw  this.  On  another  occasion  T  will  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  it. 

Catholic  doctiine  does  not  wait  until  man  may  have 
reached  the  age  of  reason  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
him;  that  doctrine  which  inhabits  the  palaces  of  kings 
and  its  own  palaces ;  which  stands  hv  the  doors  of  the 
great  tombs  in  which  the  consuls  and  the  generations 
sleep,  humbles  itself  even  to  the  cradle  of  humanity,  and, 
aiding  the  heart  of  the  natural  mother  with  its  heart  of  a 
Divine  Mother,  it  nourishes  its  children  with  the  milk  of 
the  most  profound  truths.  The  child  hears,  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  which  has  saved  the  world,  he  believes 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

Catholic  doctrine,  which  persuades  infancy,  does  not  dis- 
dain to  persuade  the  poor  man  ';  it  approaches  the  work- 
man, and  says  to  him  ;  My  poor  brother,  thou  art  con- 
demned to  eat  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  ;  thou 
wearest  for  thy  vestment  sackcloth,  rather  than  a  soft 
material  woven  by  the  hands  of  men,  thy  fellows  ;  O  dear 
humble  brother,  as  said  Saint  Francis  of  Assisium,  be 
content  with  thy  lot.  Hearken  ;  behold  truth  comes  to 
thee!  it  teaches  thee  that  thou  art  the  son  and  the 
brother  of  a  God,  that  thon  art  the  friend  of  God,  that  He 
is  come  from  heaven  for  all,  that  He  has  given  His  blood  for 
thee.  O  my  poor  lowly  brother,  thou  art  a  sublime  and 
sacred  being;  thou  dost  not  know  thyself;  awake,  see  thy- 
self, open  the  eyes  of  thy  soul.  Look  not  without  upon 
thy  body,  which  is  nothing,  but  look  within,  and  learn 
at  once  within  thyself  what  a  soul  is  that  is  made  in 
the  image  of  divinity.  The  Church  persuades  that  poor 
man  ;  a  radiation  from  on  high  is  produced  within  him ; 
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his  soul  hears  that  which  his  reason  does  not  hear ,  he  be- 
comes an  admirable  being,  a  hoi  j  glory  of  God :  he  believes, 
he  loves ;  he  is  ready  to  give  his  blood  for  God  and  his 
brethren  ;  he  aspires  to  it,  and  whilst  striking  with  his 
hammer  upon  his  anvil,  he  fancies  he  feels  the  blows  which 
the  Saviour  received  ;  and  exclaims :  How  refreshing  is  the 
air  !  How  genial  is  the  warmth  of  that  fire !  The  faith 
which  has  transformed  his  soul  transforms  also  his  toil. 

Still  lower  than  the  people,  in  the  wilds  of  history  and 
of  humanity,  I  meet  with  the  uncivilized  nations,  a  race 
enduring  and  strong,  which  knew  only  the  reason  of  the 
sword.  They  were,  however,  subjugated  bv  the  influence 
of  the  Church  ;  her  doctrine,  so  gentle  and  so  pure,  found 
the  road  to  their  hearts,  and  transformed  them  by  a  con- 
viction in  which  knowledge  assuredly  had  no  part. 

Will  you  go  lower  still,  even  to  the  point  at  which  the 
intelligence  decreases  no  more,  so  much  is  it  at  its  lowest 
limit?  Behold  us  among  tlie  savage  tribes.  A  priest 
makes  open  a  way  for  himself  in  their  forests,  with  a 
breviary,  a  cross,  and  a  violin.  After  having  prayed,  he 
takes  the  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  causes  its  chords 
to  vibrate  like  an  echo  of  the  Divine  reason  ;  he  plays,  the 
savages  come  out  of  their  hiding-places;  they  look  on 
with  eager  eyes,  they  listen ;  the  man  who  plays  cuts 
down  a  branch  of  a  tree,  he  makes  a  cross  of  it,  he  fixes 
it  in  the  earth,  and  mutilating  upon  his  lips  the  remains 
which  form  their  language,  he  says  to  them  :  Upon  the 
cross  which  you  see,  a  God  was  crucified  for  you ;  fall 
upon  your  knees,  adore  Him,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Quit  your  arrows  and  your  nakedness,  and  form  a  holy 
republic  of  brethren  ;  let  each  laboi  for  the  community  ; 
sow,  and  plant,  and  reap  for  those  who  can  neither  sow, 
nor  plant,  nor  reap.  And  lo,  the  admirable  sociely  ,)f 
Paraguay  rises   into  existence,  that  famous  republic,   in 
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comparison  with  which  the  republics  of  Athens  and  Home 
were  but  states  of  slavery.  I  do  not  name  its  authors : 
when  I  pass  before  Saint  Peter's,  it  Rome,  and  am  asked 
who  built  it,  I  do  not  answer,  for  all  the  world  knows 
that  it  is  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  Catholic  doctrine  produces  every- 
where, and  under  every  variety  of  form,  a  conviction  not 
the  result  of  learning,  in  cliildren,  in  the  people,  in  bar- 
barians, in  savages.  But  even  this  is  but  a  very  insignifi- 
cant phenomenon  in  comparison  with  that  which  1  am 
about  to  show  to  you.  Here  is  a  learned  man,  who 
studies  Catholic  doctrine,  who  does  not  reject  it  with  dis- 
dain, and  who  even  constantly  exclaims :  You  are  very 
happy  to  possess  faith;  I  would  fain  be  like  you,  but  1 
cannot.  And  he  speaks  the  truth — he  would,  and  he 
cannot;  for  unprejudiced  study  does  not  always  make 
conquest  of  truth  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  clear 
that  rational  certainty  is  not  the  principal  certainty  upon 
which  Catholic  doctrine  is  based.  This  leai-ned  man, 
then,  knows  Catholic  doctrine ;  he  admits  its  facts ;  he 
feels  its  power ;  he  admits  that  a  man  existed  who  was 
called  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and  died  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner ;  he  is  moved  by  the  blood  of  the  maityrs, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  he  will  admit, 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the  greatest  phenomenon 
which  the  world  has  seen;  he  almost  says:  It  is  true! 
And  yet  he  does  not  determine  ;  he  feels  himself  oppressed 
by  truth,  just  as  we  are  oppressed  in  a  dream,  in  wliieh 
we  see  without  seeing.  But,  some  day,  this  learned  man 
falls  npon  his  knees ;  he  feels  the  wretchedness  of  man, 
he  lifts  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  he  exclaims  :  From 
the  depth  of  my  wretchedness,  O  my  God,  I  cry  to  you  ! 
At  that  moment  something  passes  within  him ;  scales  fall 
from  his  eyes ;  a  mystery  is  accomplished  ;  behold  him 
changed  !      He  is  become  a  man  meek  and  liumble  of 
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heart ;  lie  may  die,  he  has  made  conquest  of  truth;  he  i* 
like  ourselves ;  and  what  has  made  him  like  us  ?  A  power 
which  is  not  rational  power  ;  for  he  perished  b}'  the  power 
of  reason,  he  is  raised  np  again  by  another  power. 

Thus  the  phenomenon  of  conviction,  not  the  result  of 
learning,  is  not  only  produced  in  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant, but  also  in  the  learned.  But  what  is  this  conviction, 
which  is  not  the  result  of  learning?  Is  it  not  simply  the 
teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  which  subjugates  souls? 
T  answer,  No.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  Catholic, 
even  an  ignorant  one,  understands  nothing  of  that  which 
he  believes,  and  that  he  bends  his  head  simply  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  without  any  other  motive  of  ad- 
hesion. This  is  erroneous,  in  principle  as  in  fact.  In 
principle  we  do  not  say :  I  believe  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  because  the  Church  so  believes ;  but,  I  believe  in 
God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Catholic  Church  herself, 
because  God  believes  in  it,  wills  it,  says  it,  and  knows  it. 
And  if,  hefore  possessing  the  Divine  certainty  of  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Church,  we  had  faith  in  her  teaching,  our 
faith  would  be  but  a  human  act,  our  certainty  but  a 
human  certainty.  In  principle,  that  supposition  is,  then, 
erroneous.  Here  is  the  act  of  faith  :  "  My  God,  I  believe 
in  all  that  which  Thou  hast  revealed,  and  which  is  pro- 
posed to  us  by  Thy  Church,  because  Thou  art  truth  itself, 
and  Thou  canst  neither  deceive  Thyself  nor  us."  Thechief 
motive  of  faith  is  the  veracity  of  God;  the  veracity  of 
the  Church  is  but  the  secondary  and  derived  motive.  In 
virtue  of  the  act  of  faith,  leaning  upon  the  Divine  veracity, 
I  exercise  an  act  of  faith  in  the  veracity  of  the  Church, 
whose  authority  emanates  from  God. 

In  the  second  place,  and  in  fact,  that  which  passes 
within  us,  when  we  believe,  is  a  phenomenon  of  inward 
and  superhuman  light.  I  do  not  say  that  external  things 
df»  not  act  for  us  as  rational  motives  of  certainty  ;  but  the 
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affects  us  directly,  like  a  luminous  phenomenon  :  I  say 
more:  like  a  transluminous  phenomenon.  For  CathoJic 
doctrine  appears  to  us  still  to  be  more  evident  than  any 
other  doctrine,  even  than  natural  doctrine  :  we  feel  for  it 
that  which  we  do  not  feel  for  other  doctrines.  With  re- 
gard to  it,  we  are  acted  upon  by  a  light  which  I  cannot 
better  designate  than  by  calling  it  transluminous;  as  we 
say  transatlantic,  to  name  the  regions  beyond  the  Atlantic 
seas.  If  it  were  otherwise,  how  could  there  be  proportion 
between  our  adhesion,  which  would  be  natural  and  ra- 
tional, and  an  object  which  surpasses  nature  and  reason? 
By  virtue  of  natural  evidence,  I  can  readily  admit  phe- 
nomena, causes,  and  laws,  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
my  reason ;  I  can  readily  establish,  between  my  natural 
light  and  natural  objects,  a  connection  which  produces 
i-ational  certainty ;  but  I  cannot  establish  a  proportion  be- 
tween natural  light  and  a  superhuman  object.  Now, 
wlierever  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  light  of  the 
intelligence  and  the  object  of  that  light,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty ;  for  certainty  supposes  a  proportion  between  the 
intelligence  and  its  object ;  and  it  is  metaphysically  ab- 
surd to  say  that,  between  a  limited  intelligence  and  an 
object  without  limits,  any  proportion  can  be  establislied. 

I  declare,  then,  and  we  Catholics  all  declare,  that  we 
are  struck  by  Catholic  doctrine,  not  as  by  darkness,  but  as 
by  light ;  not  as  you  would  be  on  entering  into  a  dark 
vault,  but  even  as  on  entering  into  a  place  full  of  light 
and  radiance ;  into  an  immense  edifice,  without  bounds 
and  of  which  we  do  not  see  all  the  proportions,  of  which 
we  do  not  calculate  all  the  dimensions,  but  of  which  thi; 
glory  seizes  us,  and  transports  us  beyond  ourselves.  An^l 
this  it  is  which  causes  us  to  feel  so  much  devotion  for  thes.- 
incomprehensible  things,  the  result  of  so  absolute  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  excludes  every  kind  of  doubt. 
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For  this  is  the  third  character  of  Catholic  conviction, 
even  that  vi^hich  is  not  the  result  of  learning — it  excludes 
doubt.  From  the  moment  vsrhen  the  Christian  has  faith, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  doubt.  Men  may,  it  is  true, 
lose  faith,  and  even  this  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  aceoni- 
]ilished  with  difficulty,  and  which  is  seldom  accomplished 
except  in  youth;  but,  in  fine,  from  the  moment  when  the 
illiterate  conviction  produced  by  Catholic  doctrine  exists, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  If  that  doubt  existed,  you 
would  know  it,  it  would  be  manifest  to  you,  you  would 
feel  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  and  its  language  wavering  ; 
but,  say,  are  we  men  who  endeavor  to  teach  you  certain 
truths  above  the  common  order?  I  appeal  to  you,  you 
have  seen  Catholics  ;  are  we  men  of  doubt  ?  Moreover, 
what  is  the  question  ?  We  Catholics  bear  witness  to  the 
phenomena  which  occur  within  us ;  you  are  free  to  dis- 
believe us,  to  want  hearing  and  discernment.  I  will  not, 
and  I  cannot  force  you ;  but  I  say  again  :  We  feel  no 
doubt,  and  we  prove  it  by  our  conduct  during  life,  and  at 
the  hour  of  death !  Do  you  find  the  people,  who  hear  the 
language  of  the  Church  affirming  on  the  one  side,  and 
your  language  denying  on  the  other,  do  you  find  them 
hesitating?  Is  the  child  who  receives  his  first  commun- 
ion troubled  by  the  fear  of  being  deceived  ?  You  move 
heaven  and  earth  against  children,  peasants,  soldiers, 
women  ;  knights  of  error,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  you 
mount  your  barbed  and  caparisoned  steed,  and  enter  the 
lists  against  the  lowest  order  of  humanity  :  Do  the  Chris- 
tian people  pay  attention  to  you  ?  They  pass  on  their 
way.  they  travel  on  towards  eternity  without  looking  to- 
wards you,  without  hearing  or  heeding  you. 

Is  this  doubt,  or  is  it  a  certainty  which  is  not  the  result 
of  learning,  and  translurainous?  For  if  it  were  only  a  lu- 
minous certainty,  that  poor  laborer,  that  child,  that  maid- 
servant, could  answer  you  and  they  do  not.     You  talk  to 
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them  of  metaphysics  and  of  history;  you  say  to  them:  It 
is  the  Church  which  has  made  you  slaves,  you  are  by  na- 
ture sovereign  ;  the  Church  has  made  you  poor,  you  are 
by  natuie  ricli ;  the  cause  of  your  hunger  is  the  Church  ; 
of  your  tliii-st,  tlio  Church  ;  of  your  tattered  garments, 
the  Church;  of  your  miserable  bed,  the  Church;  your 
wife  is  dying — the  Church  is  the  canse  of  it ;  all  your  suf- 
teriiiss  are  occasioned  hy  the  Church ;  and  you  do  not  per- 
ceive it  T  If,  at  least,  3'ou  had  addressed  yourselves  to 
irie,  I  could  have  answered  you;  but  those  pour  people, 
what  do  you  expect  them  to  say  to  you,  if  thej'  only  pos- 
se:^s  their  knowledge  and  their  reason  '.  Happily,  and 
thanks  be  to  God  for  it,  they  possess  a  divine  light,  before 
which  yours  is  as  nothing;  they  feel  regarding  yuu  that 
wliicli  men  feel  when  they  see  before  the  sun  a  blind  man 
who  blasphemes  against  it.  We  see  the  sun  of  eternal 
truth,  and  your  words  against  it  do  not  even  enter  into 
our  ears  :  they  are  the  whistling  of  the  herdsman  before 
the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

There  exists  then,  gentlemen,  an  unlearned  conviction 
produced  by  Catholic  doctrine,  a  transluminous  convic- 
tion, which  also  excludes  doubt ;  a  genuine  certainty, 
which  is  not  a  rational  certainty,  since  it  is  intuitive,  not 
founded  upon  evidence  and  reasoning  ;  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty which  cannot  be  lost  to  mankind,  although  it  may 
be  lost  to  individuals. 

I  know  that  you  contest  with  us  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  lost  to  mankind  and  that,  being  powerless  against 
its  past  history,  you  prophesy  against  its  future.  Gentle- 
men, the  future  is  a  very  uncertain  thing,  and  when  men 
have  the  past  against  them.  I  very  much  fear,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  that  they  will  have  the  future  also  against  them. 
When  an  institution  has  existed  eighteen  centuries,  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  time,  with  knowledge,  and  liberty; 
when  knowledge  has  tried  every  effort  against  you,  and 
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libei'ty  also,  witliout  dusti-oyin^  jou;  it  is  demonstrated 
tliat  knowledge,  liberty,  and  time,  will  be  unable  to  do 
more  against  you  in  the  future. 

In  fine,  we  have  existed  till  now.  On  this  vejy  day 
Clirist  counts  another  voai- ;  yet  a  few  hours,  and  the  knell 
of  eternity,  sounding  in  tiic  ears  of  men,  will  have  said  to 
them — Christianity  is  a  year  older. 

And  in  this  year,  as  in  preceding  ones,  you  have  com- 
bated against  us  without  having  triumphed  over  us ;  we 
breathe  still.  If  we  look  back  a  little  farther,  even  to  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  we  shall  be  led  to  admire 
that  which  Providence  has  done  for  us.  Then  this  temple 
was  closed,  these  altars  were  overthrown,  this  place  was 
deserted ;  and  see,  after  forty  years  of  liberty,  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  course  of  time,  these  doors  are  open,  these 
altars  are  standing,  and  you,  gentlemen,  by  your  immense 
assembly,  gladden  these  old  walls,  which  have  seen  so 
many  men,  and  which  wonder  to  behold  them  now  more 
numerous  than  ever.  I  prophesy  also  then,  and  I  give  you 
rendezvous,  even  here,  in  forty  years.  Tour  smile,  gen- 
tlemen, warns  me  that  I  shall  not  be  here.  It  is  true  I 
am  your  senior,  and  I  thank  God  for  it ;  since  it  is  that  right 
of  primogeniture  which  permits  me  to  teach  you,  and  to 
open  my  heart  to  yon.  But,  in  fine,  you  will  be  here  in 
forty  years ;  God  will  grant  that  time  to  you  to  prove  His 
strength  and  your  weakness.  Observe,  then,  the  move- 
ment of  human  knowledge  and  human  liberty  ;  set  down 
in  your  memory  the  attacks  to  which  we  shall  be  subject 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  ;  and  that  done, 
see,  when  the  day  arrives,  how  things  stand  for  us  and 
for  you. 


EIGHTEENTH    CONFERENCE 


OF  THE  CAUSES   OF   THE    SUPKA-KATIONAL  OB  MYSTIC   CER- 
TAINTT  PRODUCED  IN  THE  MIND  BT  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE. 

My  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

I  DE8IKE  to-day  to  examine  iuto  the  causes  of  the  supra- 
i-ational  or  mystic  certainty  produced  in  the  mind  by 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  resolve  the  objections  which  are 
made  against  it.  as  I  have  done  with  regard  to  those  which 
are  made  against  rational  certainty. 

Phenomenon  means  apparition :  men,  in  spite  of  all 
their  pride,  have  adopted  this  word  to  express  that  which 
presents  itself  to  their  interior  and  exterior  vision,  being 
convinced  that  they  are  like  phantoms  which  move  upon 
a  stage,  having  behind  them  a  power  which  impels  them 
and  puts  them  in  motion  A.nd,  in  fact,  it  is  very  certain 
that  that  whicli  begins  and  that  which  ends,  that  which 
enters  and  that  which  goes  out,  is  not  something  which 
subsists  of  itself,  but  a  passing  reality,  which  hides  behind 
itself  a  more  profound  reality.  This  is  why  man,  when- 
ever he  has  seen  a  phenomenon,  has  concluded  that  it  had 
a  cause ;  so  that  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  human  mind,  that 
there  is  no  phenomenon  without  cause.  And  since  there 
exists  a  mystic  certainty,  which  I  have  called  an  illiteratu 
and  transluminous  conviction,  which  excludes  doubt,  th;ir 
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certainty  lias  necessarily  a  cau^e.  Xow,  according  to 
another  axiom  of  tlie  liiman  mind,  every  phenomenon  is 
in  proportion  with  its  cause,  that  is  to  say,  the  properties 
contained  in  the  phenomenon  are  contained  in  the  cause 
by  some  means  or  other  :  for,  if  the  cause  did  not  contain 
the  properties  of  the  phenomenon,  although,  perhaps,  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce it ;  the  cause  is  the  power  which  produces  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  consequently,  since  there  is  a  mystic  cer- 
tainty, there  is  a  mystic  power  in  the  world,  and  we  shall 
know  what  that  mystic  power  is  by  again  observing  the 
phenomenon  of  mystic  certainty. 

We  said  that  mystic  certainty  is  an  illiterate  conviction  ; 
mystic  certainty  is  then  a  power  capable  of  producing  con- 
viction, without  the  help  of  reasoning  and  of  knowledge. 
And  as  that  illiterate  conviction  excludes  doubt,  that  is  to 
say,  arrives  to  the  highest  state  of  conviction,  it  follows 
that  the  mystic  power  which  produces  it  is  capable  of  im- 
parting a  conviction  of  the  highest  degree,  without  litera- 
ture, without  knowledge,  without  reasoning,  without  a 
word.  In  fine,  as  that  conviction  is  translumiuous,  as  T 
have  shown  it  to  be,  we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  the 
mystic  power  is  capable  of  imparting,  without  the  help  of 
literature,  reasoning,  or  knowledge,  a  light  which  surpasses 
that  of  literature,  reasoning,  and  knowledge.  This  we  have 
proved  or  else  you  will  deny  the  phenomenon  of  mystic  cer- 
tainty :  but  if  you  adopt  this  phenomenon  of  a  conviction 
which  does  not  come  from  reasoning,  from  literature,  or 
from  knowledge,  it  must  necessarily  come  from  somewhere. 
I  will  ask  you  to  account  for  it  to  me,  and  if  you  do  not  ad- 
mit the  mystic  power,  such  as  Catholic  doctrine  establishes 
it,  you  must  admit  another  power  producing  the  same 
effects,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

But  what  does  this  show  ?  A  light  which  reaches  onr 
minds  without  literature,  M'ithout  science,  witliont  reason- 
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in^- — is  I liat  possible?  Do  weconiprelieiK]  it  ^  Ali !  even 
if  we  did  not  comprehend  it,  I  should  not  disturb  myself 
iibout  it  for  a  moment:  I  should  still  say.  tliere  is  in  the 
world,  with  reference  to  Catholic  doctrine,  a  conviction 
nnlearned,  transluminous.  and  whieii  excludes  doubt; 
there  is  then  a  cause  which  includes  similar  properties, 
and  which  acts  npon  the  mind  of  man  :  hut  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  proceeding  further. 

Do  you  believe,  in  effect,  that  God  sees  things  as  we  see 
them  ?  Do  you  believe  that  Gdd,  who  is  substantial  and 
tiital  light,  proceeds,  like  ourselves,  in  a  purely  rational  man- 
ner, laying  down  jirineiples  and  deducing  consequences 
therefrom,  and  then  going  back  again  from  consequences 
to  principles:  which  forms  what  we  call  intelligible  light, 
rational  light,  logical  light,  natural  light,  philosophical 
light — the  name  matters  little?  Ko:  bj'' a  look,  single 
and  simple,  God  sees  all ;  He  knows  all.  Himself  and  all 
that  which  may  spring  from  Him,  and  when,  from  the  high 
height  of  His  eternal  abode.  He  sees  beforehand  that  which 
will  some  day  happen,  in  niyi'iads  of  centuries.  His  eye 
iloes  not  dilate  ;  His  eyelirow.  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  does  not  move:  He  follows  the  sue 
cession  and  the  changeof  created  things  by  an  immovulilt- 
look.  Weil,  then  !  why  should  we  not  be,  to  a  certain 
degree,  partakers  of  that  supra-rational,  supra-intelligible 
light — for  we  must  create  words  to  express  these  ideas,  and. 
after  all,  I  do  not  even  create  them — of  that  light,  which 
is  that  of  God  {  Why  should  not  God,  who  has  made 
man  capable  nf  seeing  bv  f)rinciples  and  consequences,  be 
able  to  distribute  to  him  a  certain  degree  of  His  own  light 
for  certain  objects,  and  tf>  a  great  end?  Why  should  not 
man,  who  has  the  rational  power  of  deduction  and  of  in- 
iluction,  possess  also  the  power  of  intuition  ?  You  possess 
that  power,  gentlemen,  for  so  many  things  inferior  to  those 
which  we  are  now  considerinjr.     Intuition,  that  internal 
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\  i-iini,  beyond  principles  and  consequences,  is  the  very 
power  of  the  human  intelligence.  Shall  wea;ive  you  some 
exaniples  of  this  ? 

You  all  know  presentinaents  ;  whether  you  adopt  them 
or  not  it  matters  little,  it  is  an  historical  fact ;  if  you  have 
not  had  them,  I  hope  that  you  will  have  them  some  day. 
A  presentiment — what  is  it  ?  You  are  alone  iu  your  house 
— a  feeling  of  sadness  seizes  upon  you — you  ask  yourself 
why  ?  You  examine  yourself;  you  are  the  same  as  you 
were  before.  Your  affairs  are  in  a  good  state  ;  you  are 
pleased  with  yourself,  which  is  a  thing  too  easy,  and  yet. 
you  are  sad  !  Some  days  after,  you  hear  that  at  that  time 
of  your  sadness,  without  apparent  cause,  you  were  deprived 
of  a  friend — of  a  near  relation  :  how  did  you  know  it  'i 
It  is  not  by  the  course  of  principles  and  consequences,  by 
inductions  and  deductions;  you  knew  it' by  a  secret  and 
an  inexplicable  induction,  by  a  light  superior  to  that  of 
logic. 

You  meet  some  one  for  the  first  time  ;  you  know  noth- 
ing of  his  life,  of  his  origin,  his  genesis,  of  his  good  or  bad 
actions;  you  regarded  him  as  Jesus  Christ  regarded  the 
young  man  in  the  Gospel,  of  whom  it  is  written  :  "LooTc- 
ing  on  him,  he  loved  him ;  "  '  you  are  touched  by  the  soul 
expressed  iu  that  physiognomy  ;  you  love  it ;  a  sympa- 
thetic intuition  places  between  you,  in  one  single  instant, 
that  which  logic  would  not  have  placed  there  in  years. 

And  battles — niilitary  genius  I  When  a  general  has 
two  hundred  thousand  men  behind  him,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  men  before  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  across 
those  masses  which  pass  and  clash  against  each  other ; 
when  he  receives  only  communications  half-broken  by  the 
death  of  those  whom  he  looked  for,  all  at  once  he  feels,  as 
Bossuet  said  in  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
a  sudden  illumination  ;  there  is  an  intuition  •  he  gives  a 
'  St.  Mark,  ch.  10,  \.  21. 
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final  order,  and  retires  to  take  rest,  certain  that  alj  ie 
over. 

You  are  a  lover  of  art — you  wish  to  create  ujjon  can- 
vas ;  will  you  seek  for  mathematical  instruments  in  order 
to  group  your  personages  and  make  them  life-like  ?  You 
can  do  this;  but  you  will  not,  fearing  to  create  only  a 
mechanical  work — ^a  dead  body  ;  because,  instead  of  see- 
ing, you  will  have  calculated. 

You  write  :  you  would  speak  of  hell ;  yuu  say  like  Bos- 
Buet :  "  La  commence  cepleur  eternd  !  "  '  You  commit  a 
barbarism  ;  but  every  French  ear  listens  :ind  ailmiie.-.  The 
grammar  is  against  you;  but.  men  of  geniii>.  yun  have 
seen  vour  language  is  moved  with  regard  to  you  ;  it  has 
opened  its  resources,  and  a  divine  expression  has  come  from 
rhem — for  all  intuition  is  divine  ;  it  falls  from  the  throne 
of  Him  who  sees  all  without  ever  combining  an^nhing. 

If  it  be  so  in  the  natural  orders  for  all  kinds  of  genius 
iind  of  discoveries :  if  all  that  which  is  great  upon  the 
earth  is  found,  as  Christopher  Columbus  found  the  New 
World,  by  the  power  of  intuition,  judge  of  what  it  should 
be,  when  it  is  a  question  belonging  to  the  eternal  order, 
to  the  shoreless  seas  of  the  future  world ;  when,  in  tine, 
it  concerns  steering  towards  God  !  Shall  not  God  have 
given  us  a  divine  intuition  for  this  great  work  of  life,  a 
light  which  proceeds  without  composition  or  decomposi- 
tion ?  For  between  rational  light  and  mystic  light  there 
is  the  difference  between  the  light  which  is  decomposed 
in  the  prism,  and  a  purer  light  which  could  not  be  de- 
composed there. 

Let  us,  then,  again  conclude,  that  since  there  exists  a 
mystic  certainty — that  is  to  say,  a  conviction,  unlearned, 
transluminous,  and  which  excludes  doubt,  there  necessa- 
rily exists  also  a  mystic  power,  or  light,  which  is  capable 
of  producing  that  conviction. 

'  "  There  commences  that  eternal  tear." 
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But,  gentleiaeii,  that  mystic  power  alone  would  be  un 
able  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  mystic  certainty  ;  for 
it  is  not  enough  for  a  power  to  exist  in  order  to  produce 
its  effect ;  it  must  place  itself  in  connection  with  the 
being  in  whom  it  should  be  produced  ;  and  it  can  only 
place  itself  in  connection  with  that  being  in  proportion 
as  it  iinds  within  it  something  corresponding  with  itself. 
I  speak  to  an  animal — he  does  not  understand  me  ;  what 
does  he  stand  in  need  of?  It  is  not  on  the  side  of  lan- 
guage that  anything  is  wanting :  said  to  man  or  to  an 
animal,  it  is  still  tlie  same  thing.  Why,  then,  does  not 
the  animal  understand  it?  It  is  because  he  wants  an  in- 
ternal organ  corresponding  to  the  language,  because  he 
has  no  rational  organism.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  mystic  certainty,  that  there  should  be 
in  man  not  only  a  mystic  light,  but  also  an  organic  struct- 
ure which  might  be  affected  by  the  mystic  light,  other- 
wise that  light  would  fall  upon  us  in  vain  ;  then,  logically, 
there  is  not  only  a  mystic  light,  but  an  organic  atjructnre 
susceptible  of  divine  intuition  ;  and  man — ^this  is  our  iirst 
conclusion — ^man,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  religious 
animal. 

Man  is  a  religious  animal,  because  he  has  a  religious  or 
mystic  organism,  as  he  is  a  rational  animal  because  he 
has  a  rational  organism,  and  as  he  is  an  animal  in  all  the 
reality  of  the  term,  because  he  has  a  physical  organism. 
Thus,  when  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  you  have  the 
kindness  to  press  mine  in  return,  I  address  myself  to  your 
physical  organism  ;  when  I  produce  an  argument  by  which 
your  intelligence  is  enlightened,  I  address  myself  to  your 
rational  organism  ;  but  when  I  say  to  you  :  Refleci  seri- 
ously upon  thyself,  look  back  upon  thy  life,  fall  upon  thy 
knees  and  confess  thy  sins  ;  I  address  myself  to  your  mys- 
tical organism.  Such  language  is  absurd  for  your  physi- 
cal organism  ;  and  even  for  your  rational  organism ;  but 
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it  cuncspotids  with  your  mjstical  organism,  and  that  u 
why  you  confess  your  sins  ;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  heaven 
and  earth  might  fall  upon  you  before  you  would  bend 
your  knees  before  another  man  to  avow  your  faults. 

Man  is,  then,  a  religious  animal — a  mystic  animal ;  and 
when  he  resists  religion,  and  when  it  happens  that  he  is 
no  longer  affected  by  it — ^is  he  an  imperfectly  organized 
man,  physically  or  rationally  ?  !tTot  the  least  in  the  world  ; 
but  his  mystic  organism  is  feeble  or  perverted,  he  has 
blunted  it ;  for  it  is  more  easy  to  blunt  the  mystic  organ- 
ism, than  the  Tntellectual  organism,  on  account  of  its 
greater  delicacy ;  and  it  is  a  prodigy  that  we  can  still  so 
easily  touch  that  organism,  and  draw  some  sounds  from 
it,  when  we  know  man  and  the  imperious  voice  of  his  pas- 
sions. The  goodness  of  God  must  be  very  great  towards 
him,  or  his  religious  organic  structure  must  have  been 
divinely  tempered  and  restored. 

As  the  consequence  of  that  which  precedes,  I  add,  that 
man,  being  a  religious  animal,  religion  is  necessarily  true. 
For  how  could  it  be  that  our  nature  is  false?  How  conld 
any  real  force  be  false?  Neither  is  an  organic  structure 
false,  nor  a  power,  although  they  may  be  liable  to  be  per- 
verted. All  that  which  exists  independently  of  us  is  true  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  as  electricity  is  true  because  there 
are  electric  phenomena,  so,  because  there  are  m3'stic 
phenomena,  the  mystic  power  is  true  also  ;  and  as  the 
physical  organism  and  the  rational  organism  are  true  be- 
cause there  are  physical  and  rational  phenomena,  so  the 
mystic  organism  is  true  by  the  same  title.  These  conse- 
quences are  manifest :  how  are  they  sought  to  be  avoided  ? 
This  we  shall  presently  see. 

Yon  can  easily  understand  the  embarrassment  of  our 
adversaries.  If  I  had  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps 
a  marvellous  drop  of  water,  containing  unknown  proper- 
ties, and  I  had  brought  if  amoncr  our  learned  societies,  all 
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Europe  would  be  excited :  the  water  would  be  placed 
under  lock  and  key ;  commissionere  would  be  named,  who 
would  meet  together  during  several  months;  men  would 
meet  each  other  in  the  street,  and  ask  each  other :  Have 
you  heard  the  news  ?  What  ?  What  is  it  ?  There  has 
been  received  at  the  Academy  a  drop  of  water  which 
had  never  before  been  heard  of.  And  there  would  be 
reason  for  it,  gentlemen  ;  for  a  single  drop  of  water  is  a 
divine  wonder ;  and  all  the  princes  of  science  are  not  too 
many  for  the  task  of  examining  it.  It  is  a  creation  of 
God ;  which  speaks  of  God,  and  teaches  something  of 
God.  And  on  this  account,  when  I  speak  of  those  sa- 
vants, who  meet  together  for  such  an  object,  it  is  not  with 
any  intention  of  mockery  or  derision  ;  the  Scriptures  did 
nqt  mock  when  they  declared  of  Solomon  that  he  had  ex- 
amined everything,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  even  to 
the  hyssop  ;  from  the  most  humble  plant  growing  in  the 
crevice  of  a  ruin,  even  to  those  trees  which  adorn  the 
palaces  of  kings ;  and  which,  all  dead  as  they  are,  preserve 
under  the  gold  and  the  sculpture  a  kind  of  immortality. 
But  if  I  have  not  the  right  to  ridicule  the  labors  of  sci- 
ence over  a  drop  of  water,  I  have  the  right  of  asking, 
when  it  concerns  phenomena  like  those  of  mystic  certainty, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  millions  of  reasonable  beings  ad- 
mitting a  conviction  as  a  principle  of  their  existence,  I 
have,  I  say,  the  right  to  ask  you  not  to  pass  on,  without 
halting,  before  this  phenomenon.  For,  if  a  material  phe- 
nomenon is  important,  how  much  more  so  should  a  human 
phenomenon  be,  a  social  phenomenon — more  even  than 
social,  for  it  does  not  appertain  to  a  single  people,  but  to 
all  nations?  I  have  the  right,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ask 
you  to  be  attentive,  and  to  deign  to  explain  this  to  me. 
And  as  it  is  more  easy  to  deny  than  to  explain,  you  have 
immediately  commenced  by  denying.  It  is  always  the 
first  impulse  of  unbelief. 
12* 
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But  cau  the  great  mystic  action  which  we  have  signah'zed 
in  humanity  be  denied?  Is  the  phenomenon  of  the  con- 
viction unlearned,  translumiuous,  and  which  excludes 
doubt,  a  fact,  or  is  it  not?  Ai-e  there,  or  are  there  not, 
thousands  of  men  who  affirm  it,  and  who  say  :  I  adhere 
to,  I  believe  in,  Catholic  doctrine — not  by  the  faith  of  the 
learned,  but  by  that  of  the  people.  Let  us  even  leave  the 
external  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  which 
they  give,  namely:  theirjivet  regulated  in  accordance  with 
that  conviction ;  which  certainly  is  not  a  small  thing, 
when  so  many  are  seen  who  sacrifice  their  convictions  to 
their  lives.  I  only  say — behold  a  testimony  of  eighteen 
hundred  years !  behold  millions  of  men.  living  and  dead, 
who  feel,  or  who  are  convinced  that  they  feel  as  I  have 
said  !     What  do  you  think  of  it  ?     What  say  you  of  it  ? 

Tour  resource — will  it  be  to  accuse  us  of  falsehood  and 
of  hypocrisy  ?  But  wliat !  have  j'ou,  then,  had  no  Chris- 
tian mother,  who  has  borne  you  in  her  womb  and  in  her 
arms  ?  no  Christian  sister,  no  Christian  wife  or  daughter  ? 
Have  you  no  Christian  friends  ?  What?  has  a  Christian 
mother  never  shown  you  Jesus  Christ  in  her  heart? 
What !  has  the  kiss  of  friendship  never  made  yon  feel 
a  Christian  respiration?  Has  no  soul-breathing  word, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  ever  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
Christianity  upon  you  ?  No,  yon  cannot  oppose  to  us  that 
reason  of  hypocrisy  ;  it  would  be  a  parricidal  reason.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  you  believe  in  your  mothers,  your  sisters,  your  wives, 
and  j-our  daughtei-s,  and  in  your  friends  ;  you  believe  in 
their  virtues  ;  y(ju  Live  them  ;  you  admire  them  ;  you  say 
of  them,  like  PolyeuL-ti-  of  Pauline: 

"  They  have  too  many  virtues  to  be  insincere !" 

Regard  simply  an  act  of  conversion;  see,  I  pray  you, 
one  of  those  men  suddenly  become  Christian  ;  go  to  him  ; 
ask  him  what  has  passed  in  the  depths  of  tis  soul.  He 
will  say  to  you  :  I  have  read,  I  have  reasoned,  I  have  de- 
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.'ired,  and  I  have  not  attained :  and  one  day,  without  my 
being  able  to  tell  you  how,  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  by 
my  fireside,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  no  longer  the  same — 
I  believed  ;  then  I  read  again,  I  meditated,  I  confirmed 
ray  faith  by  my  reason  ;  but  that  wliieh  passed  within  me 
at  the  moment  of  final  conviction  is  of  a  totally  different 
nature  from  that  which  preceded,  or  from  that  which 
followed  it. 

It  is  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  after  His  resurrection. 
Do  you  remember  those  two  disciples  who  went  to  Em- 
inaus?  Jesus  Christ  accosted  them ;  they  did  not  know 
Hiin.  He  said  to  them  :  "  What  are  these  discourses  tliat 
you  hold  with  one  another  as  you-  walk,  and  are  sad  ? "' 
'■^Art  thou  alone  a  stranger  in  Jerusalewu,^''  said  one  of 
them  to  Him,  '"  and,  hast  not  Jcnown  the  things  that  have 
heen  done  there,  co'ncerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  a 
Prophet,  mighty  in  work  and  word,  hefore  God  and  all  the 
people :  and  how  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  delivered 
Him  to  he  condemned  to  death  and  crucified  Him  /  iut  we 
hoped  that  it  was  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel ; 
and  now,  to-day  is  the  third  day  since  tliese  things  were 
done  ;  yea,  and  certain  loomen  of  our  company  affrighted 
lis,  v)ho,  tefore  it  was  light,  were  at  the  sepulchre  y  and 
not  funding  His  iody,  came,  saying,  that  they  had  also  seen 
a  vision  of  angels,  who  say  that  he  is  aliver  "  0  foolish 
and  slow  of  heart  to  helieve  .'"  said  Jesus  to  them,  "  ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  so  enter  into 
His  glory  .^"'  And  then  He  began  with  Moses,  David,  and 
Isaiah,  and  expounded  to  them  all  the  prophecies.  Not- 
withstanding, they  did  not  yet  know  Him.  They  reached 
Emmaus,  and  sat  down  to  eat.  Then  Jesus  Christ  left 
the  rational  power.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  He 
blessed  the- bread,  and  gave  it  to  them  t  >  eat ;  at  that  mo- 
ment their  eyes  became  open,  and  they  knew  Him  ;  rhey 

'  St.  Luke,  ch.  24,  v.  17,  and  lolloffing. 
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resisted  the  rational  power,  they  yielded  to  the  mystic 
power. 

Since  then  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  denied,  it  must 
be  explained.  How  is  it  to  be  explained?  It  is  said  to 
us  :  "  Well !  let  it  be  so,  we  admit  the  phenomenon  ;  but 
you  yourself  admit  that  it  is  not  a  rational  phenomenon."' 
flow  can  we  argue  about  a  thing  which  is  called  by  its 
very  champions  irrational?  You  say  that  a  phenomenon 
occui-s  within  you ;  let  whatever  you  like  pass  witiiin  you, 
it  is  your  own  affair,  but  that  does  not  fall  within  the 
domain  of  reason  ;  it  is  foolishness,  weakness  of  mind, 
and,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

I  show  yon  here  one  of  the  most  profound  tactics  of 
unbelief. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  little  book  fell  into  my  hands  ;  its 
object  was  to  explain,  without  however  introducing  other 
arguments,  all  that  which  was  necessary  for  a  Catholic  to 
know  and  make  clear  in  order  to  possess  a  rational  cer- 
tainty of  Catholic  doctrine.  Before  reaching  the  twen- 
tieth page,  the  mind  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  dimness; 
one  exclaimed :  But,  great  God,  is  it  possible  that  it  is 
needful  to  study  so  many  questions,  to  obtain  a  rational 
certainty  of  Christianity  ?  Where  was  the  skill  of  that 
tactic  ?  To  separate  in  the  mystery  of  faith,  the  rational 
power  from  the  mystic  power,  the  right  wing  and  the  left 
wing  of  truth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  combat  each  separately  ; 
for  each,  taken  separately,  is  unable  to  resolve  the  whole 
difficulty.  In  fact,  if  we  propose  to  our  adversaries  the 
rational  power  of  doctrine,  they  say  to  us :  But  consider 
then  all  mankind,  women,  children,  the  ignorant;  how 
are  they  to  solve  these  questions  ?  And  thus  they  con- 
clude that  the  immense  majority  cannot  attain  to  rational 
certainty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ]  ropose  to  them  the 
mystic  power,  they  say  to  us  :  It  is  not  a  rational  power : 
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it  is  only  fit  for  little  childrea,  it  is  a  weakness  of  mind. 
In  consequence,  on  the  one  hand  it  is  too  much,  on  the 
other  too  little.  Therefore  we  do  not  accept  this  division 
of  our  forces,  and  we  say :  If  the  faith  of  Bossuet  is  not  a 
feebleness  of  the  mind  in  Bossuet,  it  is  no  more  a  feeljleness 
of  mind  for  the  child,  for  the  workman,  for  the  ignorant. 
I  see  plainly  that  the  child,  the  workman,  the  ignorant  at- 
tain to  faith  by  another  road  than  Bossuet,  but  what  does 
that  prove,  if  not  that  there  are  two  roads  to  truth  ?  It  is 
the  truth,  and  not  the  roads  to  it,  which  decides  whether 
there  is  any  feebleness  of  mind.  Well,  then,  you  cannot 
regard  that  truth  which  was  admitted  by  Bossuet,  and 
consecrated  by  his  genius,  as  a  feebleness  of  the  mind ;  and 
by  that  alone,  whatever  be  the  road  by  which  it  is  reached 
we  are  strong  with  it,  and  made  so  by  it.  Whether  yon  as. 
cend  by  the  grand  staircase,  or  by  a  secret  one,  to  enter 
into  the  palaces  of  kings,  what  matters  it  ?  When  I  am  at  the 
Tuileries,  by  whatever  way  I  might  have  arrived  there,  I 
am  in  the  halls  of  the  kings  of  France.  I  am  in  a  splendid 
and  an  exalted  place.  Just  so,  whether  I,  a  man  of  the 
people,  may  have  arrived  at  truth  by  the  right  hand  or  by 
the  left,  do  not  insult  me ;  for  the  entire  majesty  of  Chris- 
tianity overshadows  and  protects  me;  if  my  personal 
armor  is  not  well  tempered  in  appearance,  that  of  my 
fathers  and  my  brethren  has  glowed  in  the  fires  of  Damas- 
cus, and  will  know  how  to  answer  you. 

Do  not  separate,  then,  gentlemen,  those  which  should  not 
be  separated — the  rational  power  and  the  mystic  power ; 
they  are  the  two  buttresses  of  one  and  the  same  arch. 
This  temple,  in  which  I  speak  to  you,  has  exterior  walls 
and  interior  walls,  and  an  interior  space ;  he  who  would 
separate  them  would  destroy  the  whole ;  there  is  no  longer 
within  where  there  is  no  without.  Take  not  away  the  walls 
in  order  that  the  interior  may  remain ;  take  not  away  the 
interior  in  order  that  the  walls  may  have  a  reason  for  re- 
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niivininir  standin;:;.  There  is  a  soul  and  there  is  a  body  in 
the  Church;  the  body  is  the  rational  power,  the  soul  is 
the  mystic  power.  The  body  is  a  corpse  without  the 
mystic  power,  and  the  mystic  power  is  something  imagi- 
nary and  incomprehensible  when  it  is  without  a  body,  or 
a  rational  power  which  manifests  it  and  pi'oves  it.  It  is 
by  this  that  we  shall  again  answer  a  last  objection.  All 
religions,  they  say,  might,  in  their  favor,  lay  claim  to  that 
mystic  power  which  you  take  advantage  of.  Had  not  the 
heathens  any  mystic  power?  Have  not  the  Christian 
sects  any  mystic  power  ?  If  the  mystic  power  argues  for 
you,  it  does  the  same  for  all,  because  all  the  world  is  at 
liberty  to  boast  of  it. 

Let  us  first  commence  with  heathens.  If  I  should  admit 
and  I  do  admit  it,  that  there  was  a  mystic  power  in  the 
heathen  religions,  what  inference  would  you  be  able  to 
draw  from  it  ?  Yes,  a  mystic  power  breathed  under  the 
shameful  veil  of  paganism ;  men  had  dishonored  the  prim- 
itive worship,  they  had  heaped  upon  it  monstrous  ideas  and 
practices ;  but,  in  fine,  since  they  wished  to  abandon  the 
divine  worehip,  why  did  they  not  destroy  all  worship  '. 
Why  paganism  and  not  nihilism  ?  For,  in  fine,  if  the  mystic 
power  is  but  a  chimera,  what  then  induced  those  wiio 
wished  to  free  themselves  from  God  to  preserve  some 
traces  of  it  ?  How  should  paganism  have  i-esisted  nihilism  ? 
Modern  incredulity  desires  to  accomplish  a  work  which 
the  Briareus  of  heathen  antiquity  uould  not  perform  !  All ! 
you  think  you  will  succeed  in  destroying  mystic  power  in 
the  world  !  It  is  as  if  you  desired  to  destroy  the  electric 
power  or  the  magnetic  power,  which  governs  the  magnetic 
needle.  Paganism  has  labored  at  this  work  as  mucli  as  it 
was  possible;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  its  darkness,  as 
Tertuilian  remarks — in  sickness,  in  afflictions,  a  heathen 
spoke  of  God  and  exclaimed  :  O  inv  God !  and  in  his  joys  : 
Oil !  how  good  God  is  !     O  lieatlion.  said  Tertuilian,  wh<i 
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told  thee  that?  Is  it  in  thy  temples,  by  thy  oj'acles,  that 
thou  hast  learned  to  speak  thus  ?  Thy  inspiration  comes 
from  elsewhere;  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  soul  naturally 
Christian  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  mystic  power  had 
not  lost  its  action. 

That  which  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  pagan- 
ism may  be  inferred  from  that  which  I  shall  say  of  the 
Christian  sects. 

I  am  in  America,  in  a  great  assembly ;  a  woman  stands 
up  and  says:  My  brethren,  I  am  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  man  of  good  sense  answers  her :  Before  I 
listen  to  you  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  mystic  power, 
prove  to  me  your  rational  power.  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
quite  as  good  as  you,  took  the  trouble  to  perform  miracles 
to  establish  the  divinity  of  His  mission,  and  to  give  a  guar 
antee  of  the  mystic  power  which  He  dispensed.  Do  the 
same  and  I  will  listen  to  you.  The  question  of  the  rational 
]iower  is  prejudicial  to  the  question  of  the  mystic  power. 
Thus,  when  Protestants  talk  to  us  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  to  all 
individually,  we  oppose  to  them  the  want  of  unity  in  their 
individual  interpretations  ;  the  rational  power  necessary 
To  unity  is  wanting  to  them,  it  is  as  useless  for  us  to  apply 
ourselves  to  the  rest,  as  it  is  useless  to  think  about  a  build- 
ing which  wants  only  the  walls. 

Two  words,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  done.  The  Church 
lias  produced  in  the  world,  by  means  of  the  rational  power 
and  the  mystic  power,  an  edifice,  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  which  mutually  support  each  other,  and  answer 
to  all  the  wants  of  mankind.  This  is  what  Saint  John 
saw  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  was  exiled  for  the 
faith.  He  heard,  in  one  of  his  trances,  a  great  noise,  and 
turning  round,  he  saw,  in  the  midst  of  appearances  which 
he  describes,  the  Son  of  Man,  having  a  two-edged  sword 
which  came  out  of  flis  month.     That  two-edged  sword  is 
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the  living  image  of  the  double  power  upon  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  founded  His  Church.  The  sword  which  has 
been  given  to  us  is  double ;  on  one  side  it  combats  the 
learned  and  tlie  vain-glorious  by  the  rational  power ;  and 
on  the  other  it  gathers  in  the  lowly,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
learned  themselves,  by  the  mystic  power.  Yield,  gentle- 
men, yield  to  the  touch  of  that  sword,  the  single  hilt  of 
which  is  in  God,  and  the  double  point  everywhere. 


NINETEENTH    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  knowledge  produced  in  the  mind  by  catholic 
doctrine. 

JkIy  Lobd, 

Gentlemen, 
We  have  established  the  fact  that  Catholic  doctrine 
takes  possession  of  the  human  understanding  by  a  double 
power,  which  produces  a  double  certainty ;  by  rational 
power,  which  produces  a  rational  certainty,  that  is  to  say, 
a  conviction  reflected,  sovereign,  immutable  ;  by  mystic 
power,  which  produces  a  mystic  certainty,  that  is  to  say, 
a  conviction  unlearned,  transluminous,  and  which  excludes 
doubt.  One  of  these  powers  is  visible,  and  fills  the  world 
with  its  glory ;  the  other  is  invisible,  and  fills  the  souls  of 
Christians  with  its  powerful  and  irresistible  phenomena. 
These  lean  one  upon  the  other:  the  visible  power  mHni- 
fests  itself  to  those  even  who  do  not  desire  to  perceive  it, 
and  the  invisible  power  inwardly  sustains  all  that  edifice, 
as  the  mathematical  power,  which  is  invisible,  sustains  an 
external  work  of  architecture.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  visible  and  invisible, 
and,  when  mystic  power  is  attacked,  by  the  same  action 
mathematical  power  is  also  reached.  For,  after  all,  who 
has  seen  mathematical  power,  who  has  touched  it,  who 
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has  laid  hold  of  it,  other  than  in  the  interior  support  which 
it  lends  to  our  exterior  constructions  ? 

It  is  a  great  thing,  gentlemen,  to  hold  humanity  by 
two  powers,  the  one  visible,  the  other  invisible;  by  two 
certainties,  the  one  rational,  the  other  siipra-rational ;  and, 
nevertheless,  this  is  not  yet  enough  ;  for  man  adlieres  to 
certainty  only  because  he  adheres  to  knowledge.  Cer- 
tainty is  a  simple  quality  of  knowledge.  A  certainty,  al- 
though perfect,  may  be  of  very  little  importance,  if  it  has 
not  behind  it  knowledge  which  has  a  great  object.  Man 
desires  to  know,  and,  cunsequently,  Catholic  doctrine 
should  take  possession  of  his  understanding  by  knowledge. 
Knowledge  i>  the  perception  of  existences,  and  of  tiieir 
I'dations.  To  see  that  which  is,  to  see  the  ties  whicii 
exist  between  all  the  tilings  whicli  are,  is  to  know,  and 
knowledge  is  the  more  meritorious  in  proportion  as  it  has 
more  extent,  more  depth,  and  more  light.  I  pass,  then, 
from  the  phenomenon  of  Catholic  cei'talnty,  by  a  natural 
and  necessary  transition,  to  the  phenomenon  of  Catholic 
knowledge.  I  sliall  examine  the  state  of  human  know- 
ledge and  the  state  of  Catholic  knowledge.  I  shall  show, 
in  the  fii'st  place,  that  human  knowledge  wants  extent, 
depth,  and  light ;  I  shall  show,  in  the  second  ]>lace,  that 
Catholic  doctrine  is  clear,  profound,  and  extended. 

Mark  attentively,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  now  inquire  if  Catholic  doctrine  is 
certain,  and,  consequently,  if  it  is  true ;  I  have  already 
proved  this,  not  fully,  by  giving  all  the  proofs  which  I 
might  have  advanced;  but,  in  line,  I  have  proved  this, 
and  this  was  my  first  duty.  For  when  any  doctrine  what- 
ever is  in  question,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
certain  or  not  certain,  if  it  be  true  or  false.  I  am  now 
treating  of  Catholic  knowledge,  and  whilst  I  am  arguing 
this  question,  I  pray  you  not  to  oppose  to  me  the  question 
of  certainty,  which  I  look  upon  as  decided.      I  caniio: 
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at  tlie  same  time,  the  degree  of  certainty  and  the  degree 
of  knowledge  for  which  the  mind  is  indebted  to  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  degree  of  certainty  is  established  ;  I  start 
from  it  as  from  a  base ;  without  this  I  have  labored  in 
vain.  The  certainty  being  then  supposed,  I  examine  that 
which  Catholic  doctrine  teaches  us,  and  when  I  shall  show 
its  light,  its  depth,  its  extent,  you  will  not  be  entitled  to 
oppose  to  me  the  question  of  its  certainty,  since  that  is  a 
question  determined. 

The  first  quality  of  knowledge  is  extent.  The  mind  of 
man  is  so  constituted,  that  when  it  acquires  a  certain  de 
gree  of  knowledge  it  does  not  stop  there,  but  desires  to 
get  beyond  it.  As  they  say  of  Alexander  that  from  his 
youth  he  dreamed  of  the  conquest  of  the  universe,  so  the 
mind  of  man  has  scarcely  awakened  to  the  light  of  truth, 
has  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  existences  and  of  the 
relations  between  them,  but  on  the  instant  it  grasps  the 
universe  as  its  domain,  it  desires  to  penetrate  into  it,  to 
conquer  it.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain  :  our  mind  is  a 
light,  light  desires  to  unite  itself  to  light,  and  if  you  had 
poured  into  that  cup  for  centuries,  it  would  still  exclaim  : 
It  is  not  yet  enough !  Moreover,  all  existences  being 
linked  to  each  other,  you  can  very  well  conceive  that 
when  I  have  discovered  a  relation  between  two  existences, 
that  relation  which  is  manifested  to  me  will  cause  me  to 
perceive  another,  either  in  the  ascending  or  the  descending 
scale.  It  is  a  chain,  and  as  long  as  I  have  not  reached  the 
last  link,  I  continually  ascend  or  descend.  I  am  like  an 
aeronaut,  borne  along  in  his  adventurous  car  ;  I  go  on,  as 
long  as  the  air  sustains  me ;  and  as  the  air,  in  appearance 
at  least,  has  no  limits,  I  go  on  even  until  my  course  is 
stopped  by  an  obstacle  over  which  I  have  no  power.  Tlius 
is  the  mind  of  man  composed  ;  but  does  his  knowledge 
answer  to  his  desire  to  know  ?  Alas!  Xo  :  luiinan  know- 
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ledge  has  no  extent ;  it  is  its  tii-st  misfortune.  The  earth, 
which  sustains  us  and  which  is  the  starting-point  of  oui 
observations,  is  like  a  bark  in  the  middle  of  a  shoreless 
ocean — a  motionless  bark,  because  it  describes  a  circle 
which  is  invariable,  and  do  we  know  even  that  centre  of 
our  life,  that  little  bark  lost  in  immensity !  Do  we  know 
the  narrow  point  from  whence  our  iuvsotigations  should 
proceed,  from  whence  the  ravs  of  our  knowledge  should 
emerge  ?  Since  science  has  been  applied  to  the  internal 
configuration  of  our  globe,  in  consequence  of  geological 
discoveries,  we  have  formed  thousands  of  systems  which 
destroy  each  other  ;  and,  with  i-egard  to  all  that  which  is 
beneath  the  scarcely  perceptible  stratum  submitted  to  our 
experiments,  we  are  completely  ignorant. 

Then,  if  from  our  earth,  if  from  the  centre  we  launch 
into  the  circumference,  what  do  we  see?  We  discover 
myriads  of  luminous  spheres,  distributed  at  distances 
which  our  instruments  cannot  calculate ;  and  if  they  could, 
it  would  even  then  be  as  nothing :  for,  beyond  those  lu- 
minous vessels,  can  it  be  said  that  there  are  no  othei-s,  and 
that  we  discover  all  that  which  is  ?  Are  there  no  stars 
beyond  the  stars  ?  Are  there  no  invisible  luminaries  be- 
yond the  visible  luminaries  ?  Is  man  the  most  perfect 
of  created  beings?  May  there  not  exist  pure  spirits? 
Beneath  us  we  see  beings  grow  less,  they  may  increase 
above  us,  and  form  magnificent  hierarchies.  Science  does 
not  pronounce  upon  this.  It  binds  us  to  the  rind  of  this 
earth,  to  the  surface  of  the  visible  heavens,  and  then  it 
says  to  us :  with  all  the  rest  you  may  form  philosophj-, 
religion,  but  science  never !  I  adhere  to  its  avowal. 

Thus,  human  knowledge,  which  should  subject  all  ex- 
istences to  me,  hardly  subjects  those  which,  here  below, 
fall  under  the  investigation  of  the  senses.  It  has  then  no 
extent,  nor  has  it  any  more  depth. 

Even  if  we  should  become  acquainted  phenomenally 
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witli  all  existences,  there  are  beyond  phenomena  whicli 
reveal  their  existence — there  are  causes,  laws,  substances  ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  imperfectly  seen  existences,  the 
human  mind  dives  still  deeper.  It  immediately  asks  itself'. 
"  but  what  is  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  which  show 
forth  existences  ?  "  The  earth  turns  round  the  sun  in  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  six  hours,  and  some  minutes  : 
■what  is  the  cause  of  that  motion  ?  You  call  it  the  powei' 
of  gravitation  :  what  is  the  power  of  gravitation  1  What 
is  a  power  ?  Every  cause  is  a  power.  Who  has  seen  these 
powers  ?  You  ask  us :  what  is  the  mystic  power  ?  Where 
have  you  seen  it?  But  that  power  which  supports  the 
world,  and  you  with  it,  who  has  seen  it,  who  has  touched 
it?  There  is  within  me  a  power  which  animates  me, 
which  comes  from  my  lips  at  this  moment,  which  seeks  to 
7nove  you  ;  why  do  you  not  admit  it  as  you  do  the  power 
which  impels  the  earth  round  the  sun  ?  In  fine,  do  you 
know  what  a  power  is?  You  say  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
powers  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  gravitation,  that 
phenomena  are  produced  ;  but  what  are  these  powers? 
You  do  not  know.  However,  without  power  all  is  mo- 
tionless, all  is  dead,  nothing  breathes,  there  is  no  air ;  all 
is  like  a  forest  in  those  moments  which  precede  tempests, 
when  there  reigns  an  immobility,  silent,  profound,  and 
terrible. 

Beyond  causes,  beyond  powers,  are  laws.  I  perceive 
that  cause  acts  according  to  a  rule  determined,  that  it  is 
governed  by  another  power,  which  is  the  law  ;  thus,  you 
say  that,  by  gravitation,  bodies  are  attracted  to  each  other 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  their  distance.  And 
why  do  bodies  attract  each  other  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
square  of  their  distance  ?  How  is  it  that  a  force  has  behind 
itself  another  force  which  keeps  it  in  a  circle,  which  does 
not  permit  it  to  leave  the  prescribed  course  ?  What  is  n 
power  which  is  upon  another  power,  like  a  wheelwoik 
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upon  a  wbeelwork  ?  You  saj',  there  is  a  power,  a  cause  : 
that  cause  is  regulated,  there  is  then  a  law.  But  what  is 
the  hiw  ?  You  do  not  know :  however,  yon  call  your- 
^elve.s  learned,  you  fall  into  raptures  before  power  and  its 
law.  You  say.  we  have  seen  the  phenomenon,  we  have 
proved  the  cause  of  it,  we  have  deiined  its  law.  Specta- 
tiiiv  of  a  divine  and  unknown  policy,  you  are  like  the 
curious  who  attend  the  council?  of  kings  in  the  ground- 
tl(  11  irs  of  their  palaces,  among  the  guards  and  servants ;  you 
judge  from  the  message  which  parses,  of  the  orders  which 
it  bears.  You  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  address  and  super- 
scription, and  you  think  you  know  the  destinies  contained 
in  that  mysterious  ])aper,  sealed  by  a  hand  which  is  in- 
visible to  us. 

But,  mark  another  greater  difficulty :  beyond  causes 
and  laws,  beyond  the  power  which  acts  and  the  power 
which  regulates.  I  discover  in  my  mind  the  substance  or 
the  essence,  the  most  profound  basis  of  the  law,  of  the 
cause,  and  of  the  phenomenon,  and  I  ask  myself:  what  is 
tiiat  substance  which  is  the  basis  of  all  things?  I  examine 
a  drop  of  water,  I  interrogate  science,  which  says  to  me  : 
It  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  I  do  not 
doubt  it ;  bat  that  which  the  analysis  gives  you,  what  is 
it?  You  will  answer  me:  It  is  an  element.  But  what 
is  an  element  ?  You  do  not  know  the  substance  of  one 
single  drop  of  water,  you  know  only  a  tirst  decomposition, 
and  when  you  had  discovered  this,  the  whole  scientific 
world  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  ;  it  said  :  Chemistry  is 
created  ;  it  is  the  eighteenth  century  which  has  discovered 
the  decomposition  of  water.  From  this  epoch  science  will 
date  in  posterity,  until  another  age  arrives,  in  which,  if  it 
please  God,  another  discovery  may  be  made,  which,  with 
us  much  reason,  proclaims  itself  the  parent  of  science — 
of  tliat  science  always  to  be  created  even  when  it  is  cre- 
vtted.      You  tee  plieiiomepia  wliioh  revcfil  f\istenops.  and 
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you  couclude  as  to  causes,  laws,  and  substances ;  and  you 
neither  kuow  the  causes,  the  laws,  nor  the  substances  ;  and 
as  phenomena  are  but  expressions  of  them,  in  ]to'mt  of 
fact  you  know  nothing,  at  least  with  any  depth. 

But  these  are  only  slight  misfortunes  in  comparison 
with  that  which  it  remains  for  me  to  show  to  you — this 
is,  the  want  of  light.  For,  in  fine,  if  we  had  in  our 
knowledge  neither  extent  nor  depth,  it  would  be  igno- 
rance— we  should  simply  be  without  knowledge.  We 
should  accept  our  position ;  we  should  say :  I  do  not  know  ; 
and  pass  on  our  way.  But  your  ignorance  is  not  all : 
there  are,  in  the  little  that  you  do  know,  mysteries  which 
strike  one  with  amazement,  mysteries  which  affect  your 
existence  at  each  moment,  all  your  duties,  all  your  rights, 
all  your  interests,  all  that  which  belon^cs  to  you.  You 
cannot  advance  a  step  without  meeting  with  these  myste- 
ries, and  without  wanting  to  solve  them.  I  will  show  you 
some  of  these. 

Let  us  take  matter:  is  it  created,  or  is  it  not  created? 
If  it  is  not  created,  it  exists  then  by  itself;  how  can  any- 
thing so  empty,  so  inert,  exist  by  itself?  What  can  pre- 
scribe limits  to  a  thing  which  exists  by  itself?  What  ! 
my  dust  exists  by  itself,  and  when  I  have  a  fever  it  can- 
not cure  itself?  This,  however,  is  very  extraordinary  ! 
If  it  does  not  exist  by  itself,  it  is  then  created.  But  what 
is  it  to  create  ?  What  is  it  to  make  that  which  was  not, 
and  to  do  so  from  nothing,  without  the  help  of  any  pro- 
existing  matter  ?  Behold  another  abyss.  Then  I  consider 
that  if  I  had  a  body,  which  is  matter,  I  have  also  a 
something  which  I  call  a  spirit.  Is  spirit  different  from 
matter  ?  If  spirit  be  the  same  thing  as  matter,  why  do 
not  these  pillars  speak  to  you  ?  Who  has  commanded 
them  to  be  motionless  ?  I  should  like  some  one  to  trans- 
form me  into  a  pillar,  place  me  somewhere  on  sentry, 
and  say  to  me,  you  will  remain  there  a  thousand  years. 
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-But  ifjiiatter  is  something  else  than  spirit,  if  matter  is 
inert,  whilst  spirit  is  living;  if  matter  suffers  itself  to  be 
hewn  bj  the  common  laborer  whilst  the  greatest  men  find 
it  diflBcult  to  govern  us ;  if,  I  say,  matter  is  something 
other  than  spirit,  how  is  it  that  matter  and  spirit  are 
united  in  man,  in  order  to  form  one  single  person,  one 
single  living  being?  How  is  it  that  two  things  so  unlike 
each  other,  that  which  is  dead  and  that  which  is  living, 
form  one  single  unity,  one  single  living  and  active  indi- 
viduality ?  Next,  what  has  made  that  being,  wliy  has  it 
been  made?  I  have  passed  an  eternity  without  being; 
apparently  I  was  not  needed,  and  all  at  once  I  was  roused 
in  the  eternity  of  my  sleep.  I  have  been  placed  I  know 
not  where.  That  power  which  had  done  without  me, 
which  had  despised  me  during  eternity,  has  awakened  me, 
it  has  given  me  eyes,  a  mouth,  an  understanding,  and 
why  ?  How  is  it  that  all  at  once  that  power  has  had  need 
of  me  after  I  had  been  so  long  unnecessary  ?  If  I  were 
useful  to  it,  it  might  have  thought  so  sooner  ;  if  I  were 
not  useful  to  it,  why  has  it  brought  me  into  the  world — ■ 
and  in  what  a  world  ?  I  look  around  me  and  I  see  only 
men  who  devour  each  other ;  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
attached  to  the  glebe  of  the  body  and  soul,  contend  for  a 
bare  and  bitter  livelihood  ;  and,  in  fine,  such  a  heap  of 
miseries,  that  there  is  not  a  man,  if  he  knew  what  passes 
around  him  in  this  single  city,  who  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  sleep,  and  partake  of  his  food,  so  full  is  the  world 
of  existences  dishonored,  of  hearts  disconsolate,  of  naked- 
ness, of  corrupted  souls,  of  tortures  of  every  kind  ! 

Ah !  gentlemen,  these  are  not  idle  questions.  On  leav- 
ing this  place,  you  will  find  them  palpitating  upon  the  very 
threshold ;  they  will  follow  you  in  your  pleasures,  in  your 
concerns,  in  your  joys,  in  your  troubles,  in  your  hopes,  in 
your  despair.  Always,  and  on  all  occasions,  you  will  ask 
vourselves :  What  is  the  matter,  what  is  the  spirit,  whether 
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God  is  good  or  bad,  wlietlier  you  will  die  entirely,  if  yon 
have  an  account  to  render,  or  if  yoix  have  not  ? 

Overwhehned  as  I  atn  myself  with  these  things,  I  go  to 
consult  the  men  who  have  received  in  every  age  a  higher 
degree  of  genius  than  the  rest,  those  who  may  be  called  the 
great  among  minds.  I  nay  within  myself:  After  all,  there 
are  shining  lights  here  below,  men  whom  God  has  placed 
to  enlighten  mankind  ;  I  will  go  to  them  as  a  modest 
disciple;  I  will  say  to  them:  I,  a  poor  ignorant 'being 
toiling  hard  to  gain  my  existence,  I  come  to  you,  who  have 
so  much  leisure,  and  so  much  light,  I  come  to  ask  vou 
what  is  the  secret  of  my  life,  and  the  result  of  your  studies  i 
Now,  what  do  I  find  ? 

One  says  to  me  :  What  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  ? 
Good  and  evil,  matter,  spirit,  and  yourself;  it  is  your 
imagination  which  gives  birth  to  all  these  tilings.  You 
only  dream.  There  is  nothing  certain,  substantial,  but 
yourself:  you  cannot  conclude  upon,  or  demonstrate  that 
which  is  not  yourself,  that  which  is  outside  yourself; 
you  alone,  are  ;  God,  created  beings,  theinhnite,  the  finite 
and  all  the  phenomena  which  occur  around  you,  are 
simply  the  dreams  of  your  mind.  I  have  heard  the  idealist 
pantheism. 

Another  answers  me  :  Beware  of  believing  that  you  are 
the  only  reality  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you  who  are  but  a 
dream;  God  alone  exists,  the  absolute  alone  exists,  the 
infinite  alone  exists.  One  day  whilst  he  slept,  without  our 
knowing  why,  he  dreamed.  You  are  that  dream.  Your 
error  is  the  desire  to  make  yourselves  realities.  I  have 
heard  the  Indian  pantheism. 

Spinosa  says  to  me  in  his  turn  :  No,  you  are  neither  a 
dream,  nor  total,  absolute  reality.  God  exists  ;  He  has 
two  attributes,  spirit  and  extent;  He  manifests  those  twu 
attributes  by  all  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  spirit. 
Yon.  spirit  and  matter,  are  a  double  manifestation  of  God. 
13 
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It  is  your  dignity  to  be  a  portion  of  tliat  all-powerful  being, 
of  that  being  who  is  spirit  and  matter,  extended  and  un- 
extended  ;  consequently,  you  are  not  an  idea,  not  a  dream 
of  God,  but  a  modification,  a  partial  visible  appearance  of 
God.  You  are  destined,  from  the  beginning  even  to  the 
end,  to  represent  the  Divinity  under  a  certain  form.  God 
is  a  er^'stallization,  of  which  you  are  a  facet. 

A  ^lui'th  hastens  to  me.  and  in  a  j<n'oas  tone  saj's  to  me  ; 
All  these  are  able  men,  but  they  have  not  arrived  at  truth. 
Truth  is  much  more  simple,  behold  it.  Only  matter  ex- 
ists; and  even  to  explain  tn  you  the  ba-is  of  science,  there 
exist  only  atoms;  these  at'/ms  move  in  undefined  space, 
the^'  possess  certain  means  of  junction,  ami.  to  employ  the 
actual  term,  of  laying  hold  of  each  other.  You  are  a  for- 
tunate assemblage  of  atoms,  which,  after  millions  of 
adverse  chances,  have  become  entwined  together  and  set  in 
order.  As  long  as  it  lasts,  enjoy  it,  for  the  chances  are 
great  that  your  atoms  once  separated  will  never  become 
united  again  in  the  same  wa}- ;  and,  »ii)ce  this  chance  is 
unique,  make  the  best  of  it.  This  is  my  advice,  and  I  am 
Epicurus,  at  your  service. 

Epicurus  has  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  another 
says  to  me :  It  is  not  at  all  so !  all  is  spirit ;  matter  is  an 
illusion;  our  senses  lead  us  astray  and  present  only  vain 
phantoms  to  us  ;  live  in  the  spirit,  for  all  is  spirit. 

One  more  presents  himself:  What  are  we  to  do  ?  says 
he ;  some  affirm  one  thing,  others  another  thing ;  each  has 
his  reasons,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  all  is  possible  and  even 
probable.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  nothing  but  b[)lrit, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  only  matter ;  it  is  probable 
that  you  are  God,  and  it  -is  probable  that  you  are  but  a 
dream  ;  it  is  probable  that  evil  exists,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  does  not  t-xlr-A  ;  all  is  probable,  and  nothing  ia  pro'  - 
able  ;  if  you  will  take  my  advice  upon  the  subject,  you  will 
seek  no  farthei'.     Tlii^  is  the  last  lesson  of  human  wisdom. 
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God  knows,  gentlemen,  if  in  expo=iiig  these  systems  to 
you,  I  seek  to  disguise  them  or  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
them.  No ;  all  that  you  have  j  ust  heard  is  written,  printed, 
reprinted ;  and  not  only  so,  they  are  the  master-pieces  of 
the  human  mind  abandoned  to  itself,  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  most  profound  thinkhig  during  sixty  centuries. 
God  will  judge  them.  But,  in  fine,  the  greater  part  of 
these  men  were  men  whom  you  would  have  honored,  whose 
great  misfortune  it  was  to  seek  in  their  reason  alone  the 
explanation  of  the  prodigious  mystery  of  life.  No,  let  us 
not  laugh  at  mankind  in  the  most  eminent  men  whom  it 
has  produced.  When  these  creations  of  the  human  mind 
fall  under  our  observation,  let  us  have  compassion  foi 
their  weakness,  let  us  admire  the  little  which  we  can  ad 
mire,  and  not  smile.  It  is  a  great  source  of  instruction, 
which  God  has  given  to  us,  and  of  which  we  should  de- 
rive much  njore  profit  in  aid  of  acquiring  a  distrust  of 
ourselves,  than  to  insult  the  misery  of  our  fellow-men. 
The  enumeration  of  all  these  systems  would  naturally 
liave  led  me  to  others  more  recent.  But  I  have  decided 
not  to  speak  of  them  ;  God  forbid,  that  from  this  pulpit 
I  should  make  the  slightest  allusion  which  might  cause 
pain  to  a  living  man  ?  I  have  said  enough  which  should 
instruct  you ;  I  do  not  attack  men  whom  the  grace  of 
God  may  enlighten  and  jnake  our  brethren. 

However  sad  may  be  the  obscurities  into  which  we  are 
plunged,  gentlemen,  yet  if  the  realities  of  life  did  not 
pursue  us  closely,  if  life  were  only  an  academical  re-uuiou, 
if  we  had  but  to  think  and  listen  to  our  thoughts,  perhaps 
mystery  would  be  bearable.  But  I  adjure  you  all  to  tell 
me,  is  life  so  easy  and  of  so  little  weight,  tiiat  we  can 
accept  with  so  many  miseries  the  despair  of  not  even  ex- 
plaining them  to  ourselves  ?  What !  I  desire  to  know,  and 
knowledge  betrays  me  ;  I  desire  to  love,  and  love  betravo 
me;  I  desire  tu  live,  and  life  betrays  me;  I  wandci-  he- 
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tweeu  the  blesaiug  and  the  curse,  not  knowing  whether 
God  is  a  good  or  aii  evil  genius.  I  see  my  fellow-creatiirea 
suffering,  and  even  if  I  did  uot  suffer  myself,  can  I  sep- 
arate myself  from  the  afflictions  of  mankind,  and  ni}- 
cause  from  its  cause  ?  Have  not  I,  a  peaceful  preacher, 
receiving  the  honors  of  your  attention  ;  have  not  I  the 
right,  and  is  it  uot  my  duty  to  evoke  before  you  the  terril)le 
reality  of  life,  to  place  in  opposition  to  your  vain  knowl- 
edge, the  tou  certain  knowledge  of  our  misery  ?  On  leav- 
ing this  place,  gentlemen,  ascend  tfp  a  sixth  story  in  this 
city;  there  you  will  find  life  .-vs  it  really  is,  and  you  will 
judge  at  the  feet  of  those  miserable  pallets,  whether  you 
could  bear  ti  >  them  the  systems  of  the  sages  of  this  world  ] 
So  ;  it  cannot  be  that  there  exist  no  other  knowledge  than 
purely  human  knowledge  ;  and  since  I  have  consulted  the 
sages  in  vain,  I  will  go  elsewhere.  Is  there  not  in  this 
assembly  some  aged  and  venerable  priest?  I  will  go  to 
him,  I  will  say  to  him  :  I  have  seen  sages,  I  have  examined 
their  knowledge.  I  come  to  hear  yours.  Since  I  have 
listened  to  the  philosopher,  I  can  also  listen  to  the  priest : 
tlie  priest  is  also  a  face  of  humanity  ;  he  is  formed  of  flesh 
and  bones,  lie  has  blood  in  his  veins,  he  is  a  son  of  Adam 
like  yourselves,  and  if  by  chance  he  is  still  more  absurd 
than  the  philosopher,  he  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  a 
great  difficulty  overcome. 

The  sages  whom  we  have  consulted  each  declared  to  us 
that  his  system  was  the  only  comprehensible  system — the 
only  one  which  afforded  a  clear  view  of  truth.  Catliolic 
doctrine,  and  this  is  the  first  remark  which  excites  mv 
admiration  and  my  love.  Catholic  doctrine  does  not  hold 
thi?  language  to  us;  on  the  contrary,  it  says  to  us :  O 
man,  thou  mayest  know  all,  but  thou  canst  understand 
nothing.  Thou  mayest  know  all,  because  we  see  the 
things  that  be ;  but  thou  canst  uuderstand  nothing,  be- 
cause we  see  them  now  ■'  through  n  gl<iss  in  an  ohscni/rf- 
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•  y"  '  and  whoever,  says  the  Scripture,  "  would 
search  into  the  majesty  of  divine  worJcs,  shall  he  inevita- 
bly overwhelmed  hy  glory^ '  So,  do  not  think  that  I  bring 
yon  comprehension  ;  no,  1  bring  you  knowledge  and  in- 
comprehension. 

Why  can  you  not  comprehend  2  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause God  wills  that  you  should  not  do  so :  He  is  our 
Master,  He  has  made  us.  Fie  has  given  us  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  give  us.  He  has  not  willed 
that  we  should  comprehend  either  Himself  or  His  works. 
He  wills  that  you  should  be  made  sensible  of  your  lowli- 
ness; that  you  should  feel  the  wretchedness  of  your  finite 
existence.  He  has  drawn  a  veil  between  you  and  Him- 
self; and  death  alone  will  tear  that  veil  asunder,  as  the 
death  of  Christ  rent  in  twain  the  veil  which  covered  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  God  wills 
not  that  you  should  comprehend,  because  He  wills  that 
you  should  merit ;  jon  are  not  simply  inert  soldiers,  for 
whom  a  theatrical  victory  has  been  prepared,  and  who 
have  but  to  appear  with  arms  glistening  amongst  a  crowd 
which  applauds  them :  you  have  been  placed  as  real  soldiers 
in  the  midst  of  fearful  difSeulties,  of  abysses,  which  when 
you  look  upon  them,  should  make  you  tremble  from  head 
to  foot :  this  is  your  position,  because  you  are  great.  And 
what,  I  ask  you,  would  be  your  grandeur,  if  you  had  seen 
all,  known  all,  penetrated  through  all  ?  What  would  you 
have  had  to  do  here  below,  save  to  rise  in  the  morning, 
to  go  to  bed  at  night,  to  cut  out  garments,  to  form  cover- 
ings for  your  feet,  to  mount  guard  by  the  palaces  of  kings 
in  a  gaudy  uniform  ?  It  was  needful  for  your  glory,  that 
there  should  be  a  spiritual  combat ;  it  was  necessary  that 
3'ou  should  merit  light  by  combating  in  darkness.  Such 
was  the  design  of  God  :  it  is  pride  which  hides  this  frora 

'  St.  Paul,  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  13,  y.  13. 
'  Proverbs,  ch.  35,  v.  37. 
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you,  it  is  humility  which  reveals  it  to  you ;  and,  without 
doubt,  the  first  knowledge  which  Catholic  doctrine  should 
impart  to  you  is  the  knowledge  of  yourselves,  the  Know 
thfysdf,  which  was  graven  on  the  pediment  of  an  ancient 
temple. 

In  the  second  place,  you  cannot  comprehend,  because 
your  finite  natm-e  does  not  permit  you  to  comprehend ; 
even  when  you  will  see  God  face  to  face,  you  will  not 
fully  comprehend  Him,  because  God  is  fnfinite,  and  you 
are  finite,  and  it  is  mathematically  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  finite  could  encompass  the  infinite.  God  alone  has 
an  infinite  comprehension.  Without  doubt,  when  we 
shall  see  God  face  to  face,  many  mysteries  will  be  un- 
veiled, but  there  will  still  remain  obscurities,  -the  nature 
of  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine ;  that  which 
is  clear,  is  that  the  finite  will  never  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  infinite,  as  the  infinite  compi*ehends  itself. 

This  is  the  first  satisfaction  which  Catholic  doctrine 
causes  us  to  feel;  by  imparting  to  us  the  measure  of  our 
strength,  it  teaches  us  not  to  seek  for  that  which  we  cannot 
obtain  ;  it  sheds  a  great  illumination  within  us  with  regard 
to  ourselves.  But  is  this  all  ?  Xo :  undoubtedly.  Is  it 
not  true  that  you  dispute  about  the  most  fundamental 
questions,  and  you  have  not  even  time  to  discuss  them,sij 
hard  are  you  pressed  by  the  necessities  of  life  ?  What  is, 
then,  your  greatest  want  ?  That  there  should  be  no  more 
questions.  The  greatest  gift  of  God,  with  regard  to  man, 
would  assuredly  be  to  cause  that  there  should  be  no  more 
questions;  for,  if  there  should  be  no  more  questions,  there 
would  be  no  more  obscurity,  seeing  that  it  is  the  question 
which  engenders  obscurity.  Well !  what  has  God  done  I 
God  lias  answered  clearly,  manifesth',  to  all  your  ques- 
tions ;  He  has  given  yon",  by  one  single  act,  in  one  page, 
that  which  all  your  books  had  not  tau«ht  you.  You  ask. 
What    is    matter?     God  has   aiiswered   you     It  is  a  sab- 
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stance  deprived  of  intelligence  and  liberty.  You  ask : 
What  is  spirit  ?  God  has  answered  you :  It  is  a  substance 
endowed  with  intelligence  and  liberty.  You  ask  if  matter 
and  spirit  have  been  created  or  are  uncreated  ?  God  has 
answered  you  :  They  have  been  created.  You  ask  if  the 
body  and  the  soul  are  united  together  ?  God  has  answered 
you  :  You  are  a  double  nature,  at  the  same  time  body  and 
soul,  united  by  a  relation  of  distinction  in  the  substance, 
and  of  unity  in  the  person.  You  ask  who  has  made  you  ? 
God  has  answered :  It  is  I.  You  ask  why?  God  has  an- 
swered you :  Because  I  have  loved  you  from  all  eternity. 
You  ask  why  not  sooner  ?  God  has  answered  you : 
Because  there  is  neither  sooner  nor  later  for  that  which  is 
eternal.  You  ask  who  has  created  evil  ?  God  has  an- 
swered you :  It  is  you  who  are  its  authors — ^you  and  the 
other  free  beings — ^you  have  been  its  authors,  because  you 
are  free ;  you  are  free,  because  you  are  spirits ;  and  because 
spirits  are  beings  endowed  with  intelligence  and  liberty  ; 
and  because  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  merit  your 
felicity.  You  ask  what  is  your  destiny  ?  God  has  answered 
you  :  It  is  to  live  eternally.  You  ask  what  is  your  duty  ? 
God  has  answered  you :  To  obey  Me,  to  observe  My  com- 
mandments, which  are,  even  here  below,  the  source  of 
your  life  and  of  your  happiness. 

That  established,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you :  Are  not  all  the 
fundamental  questions  which  disturb  you  solved  ?  Does 
there  remain  a  single  question  between  God  and  yon  ? 
Doubtless  you  have  not  a  metaphysical  demonstration  of 
their  solution — I  grant  it ;  but  you  have  something  better 
than  that,  and  I  proceed  to  prove  it.  Assuredly  nothing 
is  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  mathematics ;  Saint 
Thomas  somewhere  proves  that  the  highest  degree  of  light 
which  God  has  given  to  the  triiths  of  deduction  is  mathe- 
matical light.  Well,  then,  who  is  illuminated  by  mathe- 
matical light  ?     How  many  men  are  there  upon  the  earth 
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who  understand  mathematical  demonstrations  beyond  the 
first  elements  ?  And  what  would  become  of  humanity,  if 
in  order  to  exist,  it  should  be  compelled  to  understand,  I 
do  not  say  the  integral  and  differential  calculations,  but 
simply  the  eight  books  of  geometiy  by  Legendre?  Evi- 
dently, it  would  perish  before  accomplishing  its  task. 
And  you  believe  that  God  could  have  saved,  converted, 
;ind  governed  the  world  by  sending  to  it,  instead  of  the 
Gospel,  eight  books  of  universal  geometry. 

There  is,  then,  light  in  Catholic  doctrine,  an  immense 
light,  because,  with  the  sovereign  authority  of  God,  it 
answers  all  questions ;  it  solves  them,  defines  them,  takes 
away  from  them  even  the  quality  of  questions,  seeing  that 
tliere  is  no  need  of  inquiry  where  there  is  an  answer  sov- 
ereign and  alisohite.  We  have  no  kmger  occasion  to  argne. 
and  this  is  ;i  great  hlessing,  for  we  are  not  placed  here 
below  to  reason  witii  eat-h  otiier  but  to  act,  to  build  up  in 
time  an  eternal  work. 

You  will  siiy,  perhaps  :  Tliis  knowledge  of  truth  by  so- 
lutions already  prepared  is  but  a  nominal  knowledge;  it 
reveals  propositions  to  us,  and  tl'.at  is  all.  Doubtless, 
gentlemen.  Catholic  doctrine  does  not  impart  comprehen- 
sion to  you ;  but  it  imparts  to  \'ou  a  real  knowledge  of 
beings  and  of  their  relations  in  the  word  of  God,  becausu 
the  word  of  God  is  an  intelligible  mirror.  When,  for  in- 
stance, God  declared  to  us  that  He  had  created  the  world, 
certainly  I  do  not  figure  to  my  mind  the  creating  act ;  I 
do  not  figure  to  my  mind  how  being  is  created  by  a  simple 
act  of  will;  but  I  perfectly  understand  what  God  designs 
to  say  ;  I  see  plainly  that  God,  in  order  to  make  the  world, 
has  not  employed,  as  we  do.  pre-existing  matter ;  I  do  not 
comprehend  His  act,  but  I  understand  what  it  is.  That 
knowledge,  although  incomplete,  is  a  very  real  knowledge, 
which  reveals  to  me  in  a  few  words  all  that  which  it  is  im- 
portant for  me  to  know,  without  my  being  subject  even  U: 
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tlie  necessity  of  stuJx  iiii;  it.  Truth  is  indelibly  graven  on 
brass,  where  every  one  might  read  his  origin,  his  duties,  his 
rights,  his  interests,  his  destinies.  The  poor  man,  passing 
with  his  burden  before  a  crucifix,  sees  why  his  shoulders 
are  laden ;  the  little  child  learns  without  difficulty  the 
most  profound  metaphysics  in  spelling  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  he  grows  up  reciting  tlio  commandments  of  God 
and  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  "  Our  Father, 
who  art  in  heaven  :"  and  he  knows  all  before  having 
thought  of  what  it  is  to  know ;  he  knows  all,  without  dis- 
cussion, without  geometry,  without  even  the  obscurity 
which  inevitably  surrounds  every  demonstration;  he  knows 
all  by  the  intelligible  word  of  God,  accepted  with  simplic- 
ity. A  time  will  come  when  that  light  will  become  trans- 
formed into  another  light,  into  another  kind  of  vision  ;  but 
even  then  we  shall  know  nothing' new  of  matter,  of  spirit, 
of  God,  of  man,  of  creation,  of  ouriinal  destiny.  We  shall 
see  otherwise  than  we  yet  see ;  we  shall  see  in  the  Divine 
Essence  that  which  we  had  seen  in  His  word. 

As  to  the  depth  of  Catholic  knowledge-,  and  its  extent, 
they  are  no  more  than  consequences  of  what  I  have  said, 
over  which  I  shall  pass  rapidly.  In  effect,  we  ascend  by 
Catholic  doctrine  to  the  first  cause  of  our  being;  it  tells 
us  what  the  relations  are  which  unite  us  to  God,  and  that 
which  constitutes  the  fundamental  mystery  of  life ;  it  re- 
veals to  us  the  cause  of  causes,  the  law  of  laws,  the 
substance  of  substances,  the  final  and  tlie  supreme  reason 
of  all  phenomena.  When  it  has  said  to  us  these  words  ^ 
'•  God  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  in  Him  there  is 
trinity  of  persons,  unity  of  substance  ;  every  phenomenon, 
every  cause,  every  law,  every  substance  has  been  mani- 
fested in  its  source. 

With  regard  to  extent.  Catholic  doctrine  opens   to  us, 
upon  the  universe,  a  horizon  which  encompasses  its  most 
remote  limits.     It  teaches  us  that  beings  foi'm  a  graduated 
1  :?* 
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Bcale,  from  the  atom  even  to  God ;  that  there  exist  in- 
visible hieraz'chies  of  spirits  united  together  and  with  us  by 
profound  relations  ;  from  whence  results  the  unity  of  the 
Avorld,  one  single  and  sublime  movement,  which  causes  the 
things  which  come  from  God  to  go  to  God,  in  a  mysterious 
orbit,  of  whicli  man,  spirit  and  matter,  occupies  the  central 
point. 

And  in  this  manner  we  arrive,  by  Catholic  doctrine,  to 
a  threefold  peace,  that  of  light,  of  depth,  of  extent  in 
knowledge.  Between  you  aud  ourselves,  gentlemen,  there 
is  the  difference  between  disquiet  and  peace.  You  seek, 
and  for  us  there  is  not  even  a  question  ;  you  doubt,  and 
f  >r  us  there  is  not  even  ;ui  emotion,  but  a  steady  regard  ; 
you  build  up  and  destroy  turn  by  turn,  for  us  e\ery  act 
builds  up  ;  time  even  escapes  from  your  vacillating  action, 
for  us  eternity  f  )llows,  and  never  fails  us.  Aud  this  is 
why  Catholic  doctrine  has  subsisted  more  or  less  since  the 
beginning  (if  the  world,  altliough  alwa^-s  combated  ;  it  is 
becau?e  it  was  resuscitated  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  mysteries 
of  His  life  anil  death,  that  the  world  is  suppoi"ted  upon  its 
basis.  It  maintains  there  in  a  few  words,  the  knowledge 
of  causes,  of  laws,  of  substances,  of  all  the  true  relations 
of  beings,  which  human  efforts  unceasingly  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  and  destroy.  See,  then,  sentlemen,  in  comparing 
these  two  positions,  the  side  which  you  will  take  once  in 
your  life.  On  the  one  side  there  are  systems  without  coii- 
Bcience,  which  clash  again^^t  and  destroy  each  other,  of 
which  you  have  been  unable  even  to  hear  the  description, 
although  a  serious  one,  without  ironical  astonishment;  on 
the  other  is  Catholic  doctrine,  simple  natural  doctrine, 
where  all  is  definite,  where  all  is  based  upon  the  rock. 
Enter  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  ;  pass  over  from  the 
camp  of  disquiet  to  the  camp  of  peace,  from  the  camp  of 
obscurity  to  the  camp  of  light,  from  the  camp  of  narrow- 
ness to  the  camp  of  extent,  of  breadth,  and  of  depth,  so  that 
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I  may  one  day  say  to  you,  iu  iiieetiiii;  you  again  in  more 
familiar  places  than  these,  that  which  Saint  Paul  said  to 
the  early  Christians:  ''  Youviere  heretofore  da/rlmiss^  but 
now  a/re  you  light  in  the  LordP  ' 

>  UpibUr  to  the  Ephcsiang,  cb.  6.  T.  & 


TWENTIETH    CONFERENCE. 


of  cathouo  reason  and  human  kearion  in  ticeir 
relation  with  each  other. 

Mt  Lobd, 

Gentlemen, 

Last  Sunday  we  passed  from  the  qu^tion  of  Cathohe 
certainty  to  the  question  of  Catholic  knowledge,  and.  com- 
paring human  knowledge  with  Catholic  knowledge,  we 
showed  that  human  knowledge  wanted  extent,  depth,  and 
light:  extent,  because  it  perceives  but  a  limited  Tiumljer 
of  existences ;  depth,  because  it  does  not  penetrate  below 
the  surface  (A  the  causes,  laws,  and  substances,  from 
whence  phenomena  proceed  ;  light,  because  even  side  by 
side  with  the  things  wliich  it  knows,  it  is  always  placed 
amount  abysses  which  it  cannot  sound ;  whilst  Catholic 
knowledge  is  clear,  because  God  has  decided  all  the  ques- 
tions which  embarrass  the  human  mind,  and  has  decided 
them  by  His  sovereign  and  infallible  word ;  extended,  be- 
cause God  has  opened  the  world  from  one  end  to  the  other 
for  us.  has  shown  to  us  the  eastern  and  the  western  poles, 
and  measured  the  diameter;  profound,  because  He  has 
taught  us  to  know  the  first  causes,  the  first  laws,  the  pri- 
mary substance. 

And  now,  it  is  manifest  there  exist  two  kinds  of  reason 
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in  humanity :  human  reason  and  Catholic  reason.  For 
reason  is  a  collection  of  truths  which  enlighten  the  in- 
telligence, which  identify  themselves  with  man,  and  be- 
come the  principle  of  his  actions;  now,  there  exist  a 
mass  of  human  truths  and  a  mass  of  Catholic  truths,  which 
identity  themselves  both  with  man,  which  enlighten  and 
perfect  his  intelligence,  and  form  the  principle  of  his  ac- 
tions ;  consequentlj',  there  exist  human  reason  and  Cath- 
olic reason,  a  double  centre  of  life  and  activity,  so  different 
from  each  other  that  a  wise  and  prudent  act  in  the  point 
of  view  of  Catholic  reason  may  be  an  act  of  folly  in  the 
point  of  view  of  human  reason,  and  reciprocally.  From 
thence  many  questions  arise  which  reduce  themselves  to 
one  single  question.  What  relation  is  there  between 
human  reason  and  Catholic  reason  ?  What  are  these  two 
beacons  lighted  up  in  humanity  ?  Are  they  in  contra- 
diction or  in  harmony  ?  Are  they  separate  or  united  ? 
Do  they  answer  to  each  other  or  do  they  not  ?  Are  they 
placed  at  the  entry  of  the  haven  of  mankind  like  two 
parallel  lights,  which  mutually  give  light,  or  are  they  lost 
in  the  space  which  separates  them,  and  which  does  not 
permit  them  to  communicate  with  each  other  ?  Is  there 
equality  between  those  two  kinds  of  reason  or  hierarchy  ? 
Is  there  peace  or  war?  and  if  there  be  war,  what  are  its 
general  tactics  ? 

All  reason,  whether  human  or  Catholic,  is  composed  of 
first  principles  and  consequences.  Principles  are  certain 
indemonstrable  truths,  which  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
rest.  They  are  certain  truths  ;  for  if  they  were  not  certain 
truths,  they  would  not  be  principles ;  they  are  indemon- 
strable ;  for  if  they  were  capable  of  demonstration,  they 
would  not  be  first  principles :  they  serve  to  demonstrate  all 
the  rest ;  for  if  they  produced  nothing,  if  they  demonstrated 
nothing,  they  would  not  be  principles.  Thus,  truth  is  for 
us  like  a  germ  which  is  sown  in  our  intelligence,  whicli 
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grows  there,  which  develops  itself  there,  which  producea 
there  flowere  and  fruits.  In  God  light  is  a  circle,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  nowhere,-  and  the  centre  every- 
where, as  Pascal  has  said  ;  but  for  us  a  basis  was  necessary : 
we  stood  in  need  of  something  inevitable,  which  might 
serve  us  as  a  comuiencement,  a  starting-point,  a  lumin- 
ous principle. 

For  example,  the  existing  being  is  ;  here  is  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  human  reason.  A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time  under  the  same  relation.  This,  again,  is  a 
first  principle  of  human  reason.  God  is  one  in  the  tliree 
persons ;  here  is  a  first  principle  of  Catholic  reason.  Just 
as  the  first  principle  of  human  reason  is  true,  and  does  not 
demonstrate  itself,  so  that  other  fii-st  principle,  God  is  one 
in  three  persons,  is  also  true,  and  does  not  demonstrate 
itself.  The  one  commences,  the  other  commences  also, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  certainty  of  the  principles 
of  human  reascm,  and  the  certainty  of  the  principles  of 
Catholic  reason,  are  not  of  the  same  nature. 

!Now,  are  these  first  principles  of  human  reason  and  of 
Catholic  reason  in  contradiction  or  in  harmony  ?  They 
cannot  be  in  contradiction ;  for  what  are  they  ?  Truths. 
Truth  is  that  which  is.  That  which  is  cannot  contra- 
dict that  which  is.  Moreover,  truth,  regarding  it  in  its 
source,  is  God  Himself;  and  although  His  light,  one  and 
unchangeable,  is  communicated  to  us  by  two  sources,  that 
light,  in  dividing  itself  into  two  streams,  cannot  lose  its 
unity ;  otherwise  God  Himself  would  not  be  one.  There 
is  then  harmony  between  human  reason  and  Catholic 
reason  ;  and  when  yon  require  of  us  that  our  Catholic 
principles  should  not  contradict  your  human  principles, 
you  are  right  in  doing  so.  It  is  your  right ;  our  right  is 
to  show  you,  as  we  shall  do,  that  really  they  do  not  con- 
tradict each  other. 

But.  because  human  reason  and  Catholic  reason  are  not 
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in  contradiction,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  should 
be  in  oommnniou,  that  they  should  mutually  understand 
and  aid  each  other  ?  Yes,  and  necessarily  still.  There 
exists  a  threefold  communion  between  human  reason  and 
Catholic  reason :  communion  of  intelligibility,  communion 
of  analogy,  and  communion  of  reciprocal  confirmation. 

Communion  of  intelligibility  ;  for,  if  human  reason  did 
not  tindei'Stand  Catholic  reason,  and  if  Catholic  reason 
did  not  understand  human  reason,  there  would  not  only 
be  in  the  human  mind  two  orders  of  truths  derived  from 
two  different  sources,  there  would  be  two  intelligences  in 
man,  and  two  intelligences  totally  foreign  the  one  to  the 
other  :  this  cannot  be  conceived  in  a  being  single  and  un- 
divided. Human  ititelligence  is  single  and  undivided, 
although  enlightened  by  two  lights,  forming  within  it,  a 
double  reason.  And  in  fact,  when  the  divine  word  de- 
clares to  me :  God  is  one  in  three  persons,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  if  I  had  not,  antecedently,  ideas  of  Grod,  of  unity, 
of  trijjlicity,  of  personality,  I  should  not  even  understand 
the  Word  of  God  ?  And  since  I  do  understand  it,  it  is 
because  all  the  words  of  that  proposition — God  is  one  in 
three  persons — belong  to  a  common  source  of  human  intelli- 
gibility, the  same  for  human  reason  and  for  Catholic  reason  ; 
or  it  you  like  it  better,  that  human  reason  imparts  to 
Catholic  reason  the  sense  of  each  of  these  isolated  words, 
whilst  Catholic  reason  imparts  to  human  reason  the  tie 
which  draws  them  together,  and  forms  of  them  a  new 
proposition  ;  so  that  human  reason  and  Catholic  reason, 
united  and  blended  together,  are  each  found  entire  in  that 
announcement :  God  is  one  in  three  persons. 

Communion  of  analogy  ;  for  what,  I  ask  you,  has  nature 
revealed  to  us  ?  Of  Whom  is  it  the  mirror  ?  Of  Whom 
does  it  represent  to  us  the  existence  and  the  attributes  ? 
Of  God.  It  is  Saint  Paul  who  teaches  us  this:  "Tli^, 
invisible  things  of  God  from,  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
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clearly  seen,  heing  understood  ly  the  things  that  a/rt 
made^'' '  And  what  is  also  revealed  to  ns  by  the  Word 
of  God  ?  Again,  God  Himself,  without  doubt,  in  a  man- 
ner more  intimate,  more  complete  ;  but  still  God.  Now, 
that  first  representation  of  God,  and  that  second  repre- 
sentation of  God,  showing  forth  the  same  thing  to  us,  if 
IS  impossible  that  analogy  should  not  exist  between  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  I  should  not  find  in  nature  a  shadow  of 
that  which  I  find  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  I  should 
not  find  in  the  Word  of  God  a  light  which  reflects  back 
upon  nature  itself;  so  that  they  are  twD  centres  of  light 
which  reflect  tlieir  rays  to  produce  that  entire  and  mag- 
7iificent  liifht  which  we  call  thecjlogv. 

Lastly,  coinuiuniou  of  reciprocal  confirmation  between 
human  reason  and  Catholic  reason  ;  for,  gentlemen,  where 
is  our  proof  that  God  has  spoken  to  men,  if  it  be  not  within 
you,  if  it  be  not  in  nature,  in  its  visible  works  ?  From 
whence  do  we  derive  that  which  confounds  you,  if  not 
from  within  yourselves,  within  your  own  reason  ?  Before 
what  tribunal  do  we  cite  you  when  we  accuse  you  of  mis- 
taking truth  ?  Do  we  not  take  yourselves  for  judges  ?  I 
have  no  praetorian  guard  for  imposing  truth  upon  you  by 
constraint ;  I  must  persuade  you ;  and  how  shall  I  per- 
suade you,  if  I  do  not  address  myself  to  something  which 
is  within  you,  which  conspires  against  yourselves  ;  if  my 
means  of  attack  are  not  in  your  intelligence,  if  my  pi-aetu- 
rians  are  not  within  yuur  own  soul,  and  do  not  beti-ay 
you  ?  What  do  I  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  have  [ 
done  ?  Like  Themistoclcs,  I  am  come  to  sit  down  beside 
you  at  your  hearth,  to  mix  myself  up  with  your  impres 
sions,  your  hopes,  your  love,  your  hatred,  your  desires, 
with  all  that  yon  have  and  are,  and  consequently  witli 
your  human  reason,  which  is  the  necessary  pedestal  upon 
which  I  shall  afterwards  place  that  statue  of  truth  which  \ 

>  Epistle  to  the  Koinans,  ch.  1,  t.  20. 
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call  (Catholic  reason.  We  do  not  hide  this  from  ourselves ; 
we  have  no  interest  in  hiding  it  from  you.  Has  Achilles, 
motionless  upon  his  block  of  marble,  any  interest  in  de- 
stroying it  ?  Reason !  we  are  its  first,  its  immortal  defend- 
ers. 

It  is  I  who,  even  at  this  moment,  protect  your  reason 
against  itself,  who,  in  tracing  its  limits,  hinder  you  from 
obscuring  and  dishonoring  it.  Ah  !  it  is  not  Catholic 
reason  alone  which  has  been  confided  to  the  Church,  but 
human  reason  also  ;  and  wherever  Catholic  reason  grows 
weak,  human  reason  decreases  in  proportion.  Therefore 
do  not  triumph  too  soon  because  of  the  admissions  which 
I  have  made  to  you ;  do  not  think  that  we  shall  render 
you  nothing  in  exchange  for  the  support  which  you  lend 
to  ue.  If  your  human  reason  confirms  my  Catholic  reason, 
your  reason  also  wants  to  be  confirmed  by  mine.  For 
what  is  your  afiliction,  that  wound  of  human  reason  which 
consumes  you,  that  sigh  from  your  soul,  which  I  under- 
stand as  soon  as  it  approaches  my  ear  ?  .  .  .  Ah !  you 
know  its  name  ;  it  is  that  sigh  and  that  trouble  which  is 
above  all  others ;  it  is  d(jubt ! 

I  adjure  you  all  to  tell  me,  why  you  are  here  ?  What 
happens  here  which  touches  you,  which  forces  you  to  come 
and  listen  to  me  ?  Alas  !  in  your  pride,  which  is  without 
measure,  which  however  is  lawful  for  many  things,  in  that 
boundless  and  bottomless  pride,  scepticism  floats  like  a 
vessel  without  a  pilot  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean. 
How  grand  and  magnificent  your  vessel  is !  It  has  three 
decks,  and  is  armed  with  splendid  and  powerful  guns,  you 
have  invented  powder  to  extend  the  range  of  their  power 
and  to  warn  the  shores  of  your  approach.  But,  unhappy 
man,  silence  alone  answers  you,  the  beacon  of  your  reason 
never  appears  to  you,  the  land  escapes  from  you  as  it  did 
from  Columbus.  And  why  ?  I  told  you  the  other  day — 
because  you  have  no  extent  in  your  reason  in  which  to 
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measure  the  abyss  of  life,  uo  depth  in  which  to  fathom  it, 
no  light  sufficient  to  illuminate  it.  What  do  you  expect 
to  find  but  doubt?  Well,  then,  we  remove  that  doubt 
from  you ;  Catholic  reason  lajs  hold  of  jom-s,  all  trembling 
as  it  is,  encourages  it,  sti-engthens  it,  lays  open  to  it  the 
horizon,  stands  before  it  like  an  eastern  pyramid ;  and  you, 
Arabs  of  truth,  who  pass  by  on  horseback,  vanquished  by 
the  simple  aspect  of  that  mass,  nevertheless  3'ou  try  against 
immutability  the  power  of  motion ;  the  pyramid  looks 
down  upon  you  and  is  silent,  and  its  silence  is  still  more 
powerful  than  six  thousand  yeare  of  your  words. 

Between  us  then,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  retaliation  ; 
we  rest  upon  you  for  confii-mation  of  our  reason,  and,  as 
long  as  yon  do  not  rest  upon  us  for  confirmation  of  youi-s, 
you  have  no  road  by  which  to  emerge  from  doubt. 

But,  however,  in  spite  of  these  relations  of  intelligibility, 
of  analogy,  of  reciprocal  confirmation,  let  us  be  careful ; 
the  two  reasons  still  remain  really  distinct,  for  you  will 
never  deduce  from  all  the  human  principles,  that  Catho- 
lic first  principle :  God  is  one  in  three  persons.  Xow, 
wherever  filiation  is  wanting,  distinction  necessarily  ex- 
ists. Catholic  reason  not  being  a  consequence  of  human 
reason,  belongs  to  quite  a  different  order ;  it  has  veritable 
principles,  it  begins  in  itself  or  rather  it  begins  in  God 
without  any  intermediary  between  itself  and  Him.  And, 
in  consequence,  the  relation  of  communion  does  not  de- 
stroy the  relation  of  distinction  between  human  reason 
and  Catholic  reason. 

Here  I  suppose  tliat  a  doubt  presents  itself  to  you,  and 
that  you  stop  me.  Since  communion  is  necessary  between 
the  two  reasons,  why  are  they  two  ?  Of  what  use  is  dual- 
ity where  it  is  desired  to  arrive  at  unity  ?  What  caprice 
on  the  part  of  God,  who  wills  to  enlighten  us,  that  he  has 
not  lighted  up  one  single  beacon,  instead  of  two,  and  that 
he  has  willed  that  that  perfect  light  should  be  the  result  ot 
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a  double  light !  And  why  ?  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  of 
this  I  know  nothing.  I  may  remind  you  that  you  are 
body  and  soul,  and  yet  unity  ;  that  God  has  formed  your 
own  essence  by  means  of  a  duality  perfectly  distinct,  which 
produces  a  real  unity  in  the  human  person ;  that  mankind 
is  composed  of  two  societies — temporal  society  and -spirit- 
ual society  ;  and  that,  just  as  the  body  and  the  soul  pro- 
duce the  unity  of  your  person,  as  spiritual  society  and  tem- 
poral society  produce  the  unity  of  mankind,  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  there  should  be  also  in  you  two  reasons — ■ 
human  reason  and  divine  reason,  perfectly  united, 
although  perfectly  distinct.  And  if  you  desire  to  know 
the  cause  of  it,  I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  can  be  known 
of  it :  it  is  because  you  are  the  limit  of  two  worlds,  the 
point  of  junction  of  degraded  nature  with  exalted  nature, 
of  the  world  of  bodies  and  of  the  world  of  spirits ;  from 
whence  there  necessarily  results  within  you  the  strange 
action  of  a  double  life,  matter  and  spirit  all  together, 
temporal  society  and  spiritual  society,  natural  light  and 
supernatural  light.  Here,  gentlemen,  lies  the  difficulty  of 
our  position,  as  it  is  also  its  dignity,  and  this  difficulty  is 
great :  all  human  history,  all  the  history  of  the  imderstand- 
ing,  all  the  history  of  society  takes  its  windings  and  turn- 
ings in  that  immense  difficulty  of  duality  in  unity,  and  of 
unity  in  duality.  We  may  try  a  thousand  ways  of  solving 
this  difficulty  ;  to  make  the  soul  with  the  body  or  the  body 
with  the  soul;  temporal  society  with  spiritual  society  or 
spiritual  society  with  temporal  society ;  natural  light  with 
supernatural  light  or  supernatural  light  with  natural  light ; 
the  essence  of  things  will  always  resist  these  hopeless 
efforts.  The  first  principle  of  wisdom  is  to  accept  that 
which  is.  That  which  is,  is  duality  in  unity.  The  duty 
of  true  philosophers  and  real  statesmen  is  to  respect  and  to 
constitute  duality,  by  respecting  and  also  by  constituting 
unity.     To  attack  unity  is  to  destroy  all ;   to  attack  dual- 
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Ity,  is  to  oppress  all.  The  human  race  will  always  protest 
against  that  double  attack,  because  the  human  race  can 
never  desire  either  anarchy  or  oppression.  Truth  lies 
midway  between  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  we  have  proved  the  relation  of  har- 
mony and  of  communion  between  human  reason  and  Cath- 
olic reason,  let  us  endeavor  to  find  if  there  exists  between 
them  any  relation  of  subordination.  We  have  already 
said ,  that  from  hum  an  reason  Catholic  reason  is  not  inferred , 
nor  from  the  contrary.  It  is  needless  then  to  seek  for  a 
relation  of  filiation  between  them,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
needless  to  seek  for  the  subordination  which  must  arise 
from  that  relation. 

Are  they  connected  at  least  by  a  subordination  of  an- 
tiquity ?  Does  human  reason  precede  Catholic  reason,  or 
does  Catholic  reason  precede  human  reason  ?  ^'either  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Whatever  systems  there  may  be  upon 
the  origin  of  human  first  principles — systems  which  I  do 
not  approach  here — it  is  always  the  case  that  there  exists 
in  this  respect  a  fact  not  to  be  confuted  :  namely,  that 
reason  has  not  reached  him  to  whom  no  one  has  ever 
spoken  ;  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  born  in  the  midst  of 
your  towns,  of  your  wonders,  and  of  the  spectacle  of 
heaven,  does  not  possess  general  truths,  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, until  human  language  has  reached  him  and  has 
communicated  these  to  him.  And  as  human  speech,  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  ear  of  man,  addresses  to  him  human 
language  and  divine  language  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  birth  of  human  reason  and  that  of  Catholic  reason  are 
confounded  together.  The  same  cradle,  the  same  lan- 
guai;e,  incites  both ;  language  at  the  same  time  terrestrial 
and  celestial,  human  and  superhuman,  and  which  con- 
tains, indissolnbly  united,  all  the  power  which  exists  in 
both.  It  is  on  this  account  that  God  gave  to  tlie  mother 
the  first  words  of  instruction — ^to  the  mother,  who  has 
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never  blasphemed  God.  If  our  cradles  had  been  confided 
U)  men,  ah  !  perhaps,  in  the  animosity  of  their  passions, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  hide  God  from  us,  and  to 
strive  to  obscure  our  divine  reason ;  but  our  cradles  have 
been  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  our  mothers ;  and 
to  the  present  time,  even  among  the  followers  of  false  re- 
ligions, children  have  learned  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
God  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  man  ;  to  name  the  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven,  with  the  father  who  is  upon  earth.  I 
thank  you,  Christian  mothers,  in  the  name  of  your  sons 
here  present,  and  in  tho  name  of  the  entire  human  race ! 

With  regard  to  antiquity,  human  reason  is  not  then 
subordinate  to  Catholic  reason,  nor  Catholic  reason  to 
human  reason  ;  they  are  two  sisters,  born  on  the  same 
day.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  by  the  single  fact  that 
Catholic  reason  conducts  man  into  more  extent,  more 
depth,  and  mure  light,  because  it  increases  the  intellectual 
capital  of  the  human  race,  it  is  manifest  that  it  has  the 
advantage  over  human  reason.  Catholic  reason  includes 
human  reason,  whilst  human  reason  does  not  include 
Catholic  reason ;  Catholic  reason  is  human  reason,  with 
something  in  addition ;  and  as  the  greater  outbalances 
the  less,  the  addition  the  subtraction,  it  is  clear  even  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  that  human  reason  is  in 
subordination  to  Cathrl'c  reason. 

Then,  gentlemen,  vve  have  relation  of  harmony,  of  com- 
munion in  distinction,  of  hierachical  subordination  ;  these 
are  all  the  relations  which  unite  human  reason  to  Catholic 
reason.  And  yet  war  exists  between  these  two  powers, 
a  three-fold  war :  social  war,  scientific  war,  rational  war. 

Social  war — that  is  to  say,  that  human  reason,  by  vio- 
lence, by  artifice,  by  assumed  legality,  strives  to  pi'escribe 
Catholic  reason,  and  to  shackle  its  development. 

Scientific  war — that  is  to  say,  that  the  learned,  who 
should  exhibit  to  us  the  Divine  Idea,  in  all  things,  hide  it 
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nnceasiiigh'  from  iis ;  and  that  they  prefer  to  falsify  scien- 
tific truth  itself,  rather  than  lend  any  support  in  the 
human  mind  to  divine  truth. 

I  do  not  occupy  myself  with  these  two  wars ;  I  should 
only  speak  to  you  of  the  rational  war ;  because  it  applies 
to  the  relations  between  human  reason  and  Catholic  reason, 
relations  which  we  are  to-day  considering.  This  war  is 
the  most  universal  of  the  three ;  for  there  are  but  few 
learned,  and  but  few  public  men;  but  every  man  possesses 
the  elements  of  reason ;  and  consequently,  the  rational 
war  of  human  reason  against  Catholic  reason,  is  the  war 
of  all  against  all.  We  say  :  There  is  a  relation  of  harmony 
or  of  non-contradiction  between  human  reason  and  Cath- 
olic reason ;  we  are  told  that  there  is  contradiction  be- 
tween them.  We  say  :  There  is  no  separation,  but  com- 
munion, between  human  reason  and  Catholic  reason  ;  we 
are  told  that  there  is  separation  between  them.  We  say : 
There  is  a  hierarchical  subordination  between  tliese  two 
])owers,  and  that  Catholic  reason  holds  the  first  i-ank  ;  we 
are  told  that  it  is  Catholic  reason  which  is  subordinate  to 
human  reason.     In  this  consists  all  the  war. 

There  is,  they  say,  contradiction  between  human  reason 
and  Catholic  reason.  How  is  this  ?  Because  by  our  own 
avowal,  our  dogmas  are  incomprehensible.  It  is  true,  we 
admit  it ;  and  not  only  do  we  admit  it,  but  we  desire  that 
it  should  be  so.  Xow,  is  it  contradictory  to  human  reason 
to  admit  incomprehensible  dogmas  ?  I  maintain  the  con- 
trary. What  is  it  to  understand  ?  It  is  to  know  a  thing 
with  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  no  question  can 
arise  upon  that  thing.  At  the  moment  when  you  ask, 
Why?  you  have  not  understood.  Ton  may  know  :  I  do 
not  say  that  you  do  not  know ;  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand, since  you  ask  a  question.  K  you  understood,  you 
would  have  no  more  questions.  llTow,  I  ask  you :  Where 
is  the  book;  where  is  the  system;  where  the  idea;  where 
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the  truth,  about  whicli  this  question  "Why?"  is  not  asked  ? 
Here  is  a  grain  of  corn.  Science  has  analyzed  this  grain 
iifcorn  ;  science  knows  what  it  contains  ;  and  for  all  that, 
1  shall  sa}-  of  this  grain  of  corn  what  La  Bruyere  said 
about  a  drop  of  water :  "  O  princes  of  this  world,  you 
have  armies,  arsenals,  thousands  of  men  obedient  to  a 
motion  of  your  lips  ;  we,  simple  men,  we  laboriously  dig 
the  earth,  and  we  want  water  to  fructify  our  labors !  O 
princes,  potentates,  majesties,  create  a  drop  of  water  1 " 
And  I  say :  We  simple  men,  who  laboriously  dig  the 
earth,  and  who  have  against  ns  the  hail,  the  sun,  the  rain, 
the  winds,  we  want  corn !  O  princes  of  science,  poten- 
tates of  analysis,  majesties  of  the  academies,  create  a  grain 
of  corn  !  You  cannot ;  and  why  ?  For,  in  fine,  you  have 
decomposed  that  grain  of  corn — you  know  all  that  which 
it  contains  :  yes  all,  save  that  which  constitutes  a  germ, 
save  the  power,  because  a  power  is  only  seen  by  its  effects, 
save  the  power  which  forms  the  germ. 

A  thing  worthy  of  remark,  is  the  ingeniousuess  of  human 
logic,  which  establishes  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  art 
of  reasoning,  that  indefinite  progress  is  not  admissible— 
that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  constantly  ask :  Why  ?  And, 
without  doubt,  it  is  in  the  right ;  for,  although  it  may  be 
an  invincible  desire  of  the  human  mind  to  know  and  to 
advance  continually  in  knowledge,  yet  a  point  is  reached 
at  which  it  would  be  senseless  to  continue  to  ask  ;  Why  ? 
a  point  at  which  logic  stops  us,  at  which  we  are  con- 
strained to  exclaim,  like,  those  travellers  who  had  reached 
the  extremities  of  the  world  : 

Sistimus  hie  tandem  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis. 

Understand,  then,  that  it  is  not  contradictory  to  human 

reason  to  admit  incomprehensible  things  ;  and  that,  on  the 

contrary,  it  admits  nothing  which  is  not  incomprehensible. 

They   go  further,  they   say;    Catholic   reason  admits 
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more  tlian  the  incomprehensible;  it  admit?  the  unintelli- 
gible. What  do  they  pretend?  that  the  propositions 
which  constitute  the  firet  principles  of  Catholic  reason  are 
not  uuderetood  ?  But  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  anything  unintelligible  for  man  when  that  thing  is 
declared.  When  I  say :  God  is  one  in  three  persons ; 
that  proposition,  be  it  true  or  false,  is  intelligible  to  my 
internal  hearing.  When  I  say  :  God  is  cruel ;  I  pnt  forth 
a  proposition  which  is  false,  but  not  unintelligible  ;  it  is  so 
little  unintelligible  that  I  shall  reject  it  by  a  very  simple 
reason ;  I  shall  oppose  the  idea  of  cruelty  to  the  idea  of 
God,  and  I  shall  show  that  these  two  ideas  mutually  ex- 
clude each  other.  Now,  all  is  declared  in  the  Catholic 
religion  ;  tlierefore  all  is  intelligible. 

Our  adversaries  must  abandon  those  two  positions,  of 
incomprehensibility-  and  of  unintelligibility  ;  and  taking 
uur  dogmas  in  detail,  they  must  pi'ove  of  each  in  partic- 
ular that  it  is  contrary  to  human  reason.  They  do  this ; 
but  do  they  succeed  ?  Certainly,  if  there  is  a  dogma  a]>- 
parently  open  to  attack  under  this  head,  it  is  the  dogma  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  of  a  God — one  in  three  persons ;  for  how 
are  unity  and  triplicity  united  in  one  single  being,  to  form 
its  essence  ?  Let  us  see.  I  extend  my  hand  in  space  : 
what  is  space  ?  Space  is  an  uni';y  of  extent  formed  by 
three  dimensions,  really  distinct  from  each  other — length, 
breadth,  and  height.  See,  then,  space  defined  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  even  to  the  definition  of  God,  and  wliich  we 
are  unable  to  conceive  otherwise  than  by  the  re-union  of 
the  ideas  of  unity  and  of  triplicity.  And  we  know  no 
being  which  is  not  constituted  by  unity,  which  is  its  vital 
centre,  and  by  multiplicity,  which  is  its  movement  to  and 
fro ;  so  that  to  attack  the  idea  of  the  Trinity,  is  to  attack 
even  the  idea  of  life  in  its  essence.  Am  I  not  living ;  do 
you  not  feel  that  there  is  unity  in  me,  as  in  yourselves ; 
do  you  not  feel  at  the  same  time  multiplicity — the  nerves, 
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the  veins,  the  hand  wliich  feels,  and  wants  to  seize? 
Take  away  tlie  multiplicity,  you  take  away  the  motion, 
there  is  no  more  life ;  take  away  the  unity,  you  take 
away  the  mainspring  from  whence  all  the  motion  proceeds ; 
life  would  equally  disappear. 

Behold,  however,  yonr  objections,  that  which  during 
eighteen  centuries  you  oppose  to  truth  ;  and  all — learn  it 
well — all  may  be  resolved  with  that  deplorable  facility. 
I  call  it  deplorable  ;  for  it  is  ignominious  for  the  human 
mind  to  have  found  nothing  better  against  God,  and  with 
which  to  resist  Jesus  Christ,  His  Gospel  and  His  Church, 
than  such  stupidities.  You  must  feel,  gentlemen,  that  I 
shall  not  pass  all  her  dogmas  in  review.  I  have  only 
wish(3d  to  show  you  how  the  war  has  been  occasioned 
between  human  reason  and  Catholic  reason,  under  this  first 
point  of  view.  I  pass  on  to  the  separation,  which  it  is  pre- 
tended exists  between  the  two  reasons.  _ 

Here  the  tactic  is  more  skilful.  See  how  the  separa- 
tion of  human  reason  from  Catholic  reason  is  understood. 
I  am  about  to  give  you  its  formula.  In  the  last  century, 
a  sa/vcmt  wrote  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  globe  : 
"  The  sun,"  said  he,  "  one  day,  I  know  not  by  what  power, 
let  fall  a  portion  of  his  substance,  which  was  seized  by 
other  powers.  That  igneous  substance,  in  cooling,  is  be- 
come earth."  It  is  true  that  Moses  speaks  of  its  forma- 
tion in  another  manner ;  we  shall  not  attack  his  account. 
Revelation  is  sacred,  but  science  has  its  separate  domain ; 
they  are  two  lights  which  should  respect  each  other  by 
remaining  each  within  its  own  limits. 

A  physician  said :  "  We  study  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body ;  we  examine  how  life  proceeds,  the  central  point 
where  it  commences,  or  from  whence  it  spreads  itself; 
we  have  not  found  the  place  of  the  soul,  nor  have  we  dis- 
covered its  necessity.  Religion  affirms  its  existence,  and 
that  is  sufficient ;  it  belongs  to  a  sacred  order,  that  which 
14 
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we  speak  of  belongs  to  a  profane  order;  that  which  ia 
placed  so  high  cannot  be  injured." 

Thus  they  proceeded,  I  will  not  say  with  hypocrisy,  but 
with  skill,  to  the  separation  of  human  reason  and  Catholic 
reason.  And  what  was  the  ultimate  object  of  that  tactic, 
so  full  of  respect?  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  con- 
fided it  one  day  to  his  friends,  with  a  rare  happiness  of 
expression :  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  to 
finish  with  the  Catholic  Church  ?"  said  he ;  "  we  must 
make  an  owl  of  it."  ....  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  soli- 
tary and  sad  bird  which  sits  sullenly  in  corners. 

Behold  the  secret :  isolate  us  from  all — from  politics, 
from  morals,  from  sentiment,  from  knowledge ;  suspend 
us  between  eai'th  and  heaven,  without  any  kind  of  support, 
and  say  to  us,  with  one  knee  bent :  You  have  God,  what 
need  have  you  of  anything  else  ? 

We  do  not  accept  that  position.  "We  adhere  to  all, 
because  we  come  from  God,  who  is  in  all ;  nothing  is 
foreign  to  us,  because  God  is  nowhere  a  stranger.  Hear 
the  Gospel  supporting  itself  upon  the  heart  of  man  :  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  for 
it."  '  And  hear  Bossuet,  who  gives  you  tlie  commentary 
upon  it :  "  Now,  let  them  oppose  to  me  whatever  they 
will  ....  (I  quote  from  that  memory  which  great  men 
always  create  in  the  mind,  even  wlien  the  immortality  of 
tlieir  words  does  not  become  engraven  there.)  When 
yuu  say  to  me  tiiat  it  is  iinpussible  that  a  God  made  Him- 
self man,  because  \-ou  a,re  nothing,  and  God  is  all,  I  shall 
exclaim  :  God  so  loved  the  world  !  If  you  tell  me  that  it 
is  absurd  that  God  could  have  been  crucified,  I  shall 
answer  you :  God  so  loved  the  world  !"  And,  in  effect,  if 
we  poor  mortals  can  give  our  own  lives  for  that  which  we 
love,  why  should  not  God,  who  is  the  principle  of  love, 
be  able  to  make  Himself  man  in  order  to  die  for  love  ? 
>  St.  John,  oh.  8,  t.  16. 
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God  80  loved  the  world  I  There  is  our  strength  1  There, 
gentlemen,  in  your  reason,  in  your  sentiments,  in  love ! 
The  charity  which  we  preach  to  you  is  love !  God  is 
loved  as  a  creature  is  loved.  The  effect  is  not  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  senses ;  but  there  are  not  two  kinds  of 
love.  The  difference  is,  that  one  is  little,  and  is  applied 
to  limited  objects,  whilst  the  other  is  great,  and  is  applied 
to  an  object  without  limits  ;  the  one  dilates  in  the  finite, 
the  other  in  the  infinite.  "Be  ye  enlarged,"  said  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  Catholic  reason,  in  bearing  its 
dogmas  to  you,  brings  to  you  nothing  new  and  foreign  ; 
it  opens  your  heart  and  enlarges  it ;  it  opens  your  intelli- 
gence and  enlarges  it ;  it  becomes  man  to  render  you 
divine. 

Hearken  to  St.  Paul :  ^^ There  is  neither  Jew  n&r  Greek; 
there  is  neithe/r  iond  nor  free  /  there  is  neither  male  nor 
fennale." '  Where  is  the  force  of  this  saying,  if  it  be  not 
in  the  sentiment  of  human  fraternity,  but  of  fraternity 
placed  upon  a  new  basis,  our  community  of  blood  with 
the  God  made  man  ?  Behold  that  which  has  founded 
upon  earth  a  policy  which  human  reason  was  incapable 
of  creating.  You  had  dishonored  man  by  the  inequality 
of  slavery ;  Catholic  reason,  accomplishing  that  which 
you  were  unable  to  do,  has  raised  up  mankind  without 
you,  in  spite  of  you,  by  a  charter  which  has  been  the 
principle  of  all  your  charters,  and  which  is  still  their  only 
real  support. 

Hearken  again  :  "  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not"  said  St.  Paul ;  '^I  wished  myself  to  he  a/n  anathema 
from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  who  are  m.y  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  to  whom  hdongeth 
the  adoption  of  children,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenant, 
and  the  giving  of  tlie  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
promises :  whose  a/re  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  is  Christ 
•  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  ch.  3,  v.  38. 
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according  to  the  fleshy '  Thus  St.  Paul  desires  to  be 
separated  from  Jesus  Christ ;  he  who  had  elsewhere  said : 
"  Who  shall  separate  me  t'rom  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ?'' 
He  desired  it  now  ;  and  for  whom?  For  his  country,  for 
his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh ! 

Ah  !  it  suits  you  well  to  wish  to  make  of  us  the  pariahs 
of  humanity ;  you,  to  whom  we  have  imparted  all  the 
sentiments  which,  have  madfe  humanity  I  Gro  on:  you 
will  not  succeed ;  you  will  neither  take  from  us  knowl- 
edge, nor  love,  nor  anything  of  that  which  is  man.  Gen- 
ius is  not  taken  away  at  pleajiure  ;  liberty  is  not  taken 
away  at  will;  nor  dignity,  nor  country.  Drive  us  out,  if 
3'ou  will ;  we  shall  bear  away  in  exile,  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  world,  our  names  and  our  hearts  of  citizens ;  we 
will  serve  you  there  by  our  toils  and  with  our  blood  ;  and 
when,  on  some  future  day,  you  shall  send  your  ambassadors 
to  those  distant  lands,  they  will  find  there  pages  written 
by  us  for  your  history,  and  which  will  serve  them  for  in 
troductions. 

There  remains  the  question  of  subordination.  We  are 
told  that  human  reason  has  the  supremacy,  because  we 
could  not  base  our  Catholic  reason  without  the  help  of 
human  reason.  Tliey  are  mistaken  ;  we  have  proved  that, 
hy  the  side  oi  rational  power  and  above  it,  mystic  power 
existed,  sufficient  to  impart  religious  certainty  to  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  human  race  ;  whilst  human  reason 
is  unable  to  escape  from  the  infirmity  of  doubt,  when  it  is 
not  based  upon  Catholic  reason,  which  serves  it  at  the 
same  time  as  a  support  and  a  crown.  Before  claiming  the 
supremac3%  before  assuming  the  position  of  king,  there 
must  be  subjects.  I  look  for  the  subjects  oi  human  reason, 
the  subjects  of  philosophy ;  where  are  they  ?  Where  are 
the  subjects  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Zeno,  of  Leibnitz, 
of  Kant  ?  Philosophy,  unfortunate  as  it  is,  engendera 
•  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  9,  v.  1,  3. 
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disciples,  who,  hardly  having  received  life  from  it,  having 
received  the  arms  of  the  mind,  turn  against  their  masters, 
and  constitute  new  schools  upon  the  ruins  of  those  from 
whence  they  have  come.  Thus  was  it  with  the  ancient 
philosophers,  thus  with  the  new  ones.  You  have  no  sub- 
jects ;  how  should  you  possess  sovereignty,  supremacy  ? 
And  you  have  the  still  greater  misfortune  than  the  having 
no  subjects,  you  have  no  children.  O  philosophers ! 
proud  rulers  of  the  human  mind,  where  are  your  flocks 
which  follow  your  instructions,  where  are  the  souls  who 
love  you  with  filial  affection  ?  I  am  yet  young,  and,  not- 
withstanding, I  have  already  seen  many  souls  in  mine ! 
I  have  felt  many  tears  of  the  soul  upon  my  cheeks !  I 
have  pressed  many  spiritual  friends  to  my  bosom  of  Chris- 
tian and  monk !  Jesus  Christ  pi'omised  us  this  when  he 
said  :  "  Whoever  shall  lea/oe  Jwuse,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  My  sake  amd 
for  the  Qospel,  shall  find  houses,  and  ireth/ren,  amd  sisters, 
amd  mothers,  amd  children.'''' '  0,  philosophers !  who  claim 
the  supremacy  of  human  reason  over  Catholic  reason, 
where  are  your  children  ?  Where  are  the  tears  dried  up, 
the  confessions  heard,  the  ameliorations  of  life,  the  con- 
solations obtained  from  you  ?  Ah !  even  if  you  had  sub- 
jects, you  have  no  children !  And  where  paternity  is 
wanting,  how  can  there  be  sovereignty  ?  Where  sover- 
eignty is  wanting,  how  can  there  be  supremacy  ? 

>  St.  Mark,  cb  10,  t.  39,  30 
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TWENTY-FIRST    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  hxjmilitt  produced  in  the  soul  by  catholic 
doctrine. 

My  Lokd,' 

Gentlemen, 
All  doctrine  may  be  considered  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  body  which  possesses  and  propagates  it,  with  re- 
gard to  the  sources  which  contain  it,  to  the  effects  which  it 
produces,  to  its  founder,  and,  in  fine,  even  to  its  essence. 
This  is. why,  gentlemen,  having  been  called  to  explain 
Catholic  doctrine  to  you  from  this  pulpit,  I  have  first 
treated  of  the  Church,  of  her  characteristics,  of  her  consti- 
tution, of  her  authority,  of  her  relations  with  the  temporal 
order ;  next,  of  the  sources  from  whence  the  Church  de- 
rives her  doctrine,  such  as  Tradition,  Scripture,  Reason, 
Faith ;  and  finally,  last  year,  I  approached  the  effects 
which  that  doctrine  produces  upon  the  mind.  And  you 
have  seen  that  it  produces  rational  certainty ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  conviction,  reflected,  sovereign,  immutable,  and,  in 
addition,  a  supra-rational  certainty  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
viction, not  the  result  of  learning,  transluminous,  and 
which  excludes  doubt ;  then  knowledge,  which,  by  its  ex- 
tent, its  depth,  its  light,  surpasses  human  knowledge. 
Lastly,  I  proved  that  between  human  reason  and  Catholic 

»,  Monseigneur  Affre,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
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reason  tliure  exist  relations  of  harmony,  of  inteiligibility, 
of  analog.y,  of  reciprocal  coiifirination,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, of  supremacy  in  favor  of  Catholic  reason. 

To-day,  gentlemen,  we  shall  advance  farther  upon  that 
route  which  we  have  opened  before  you ;  for  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  mind  are  not  the  last  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  man.  When  man  has  perceived  something  ; 
when,  by  that  light  which  shines  within  him,  he  has  dis- 
covered an  object,  however  remote  it  maj*  be,  another 
phase  of  liib  being  is  seen  to  appear,  another  power,  which 
is  sensibilit\-.  He  is  carried  towards  that  object  by  a  cer- 
tain sentiment,  to  the  point  where  a  third  faculty,  which 
is  the  seat  of  power,  takes  possession  of  that  sentiment, 
commands,  directs,  produces  external  and  internal  acts, 
and  puts  the  whole  life  in  motion. 

This  is  why,  gentlemen,  after  Catholic  doctrine  has  pro- 
duced in  the  intelligence  certainty,  knowledge,  reason,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  what  it  produces  in  the  sentiment 
and  in  the  will ;  or,  if  yuu  like  it  better,  what  are  its 
effects  upon  the  soul.  This  will  be  the  object  of  our  con- 
ferences this  year.  I  will  commence  tliem  without  any 
other  preamble,  after  having  warned  you.  however,  that 
the  words  of  man  are  nothing  alone,  and  that  all  eloquence 
is  a  vain  sound,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  fertilize  it. 
I  praj-,  then,  those  of  you  who  are  Christians  to  hft  up 
your  hearts  towards  God,  in  order  that  His  blessing 
may  descend  from  on  high  upon  us ;  and  I  pray  those  who 
have  not  the  happiness  of  being  Christians,  to  show  some 
indulgence  at  least  to  the  state  of  their  souls,  and  to  co- 
operate by  a  willing  impulse  with  the  efforts  of  those 
words  which  they  are  about  to  hear,  and  with  the  fraternal 
desires  of  all  those  friendly  hearts  which  are  about  to  aid 
the  wi  irds,  so  that  they  may  sink  into  their  ears,  and  attract 
thc-m  even  to  truth. 

The  fir~t  arnd  most  natural  object  of  man's  knowledge 
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is  liiiuself.  It  is  upon  himself  that  his  first  observat.  on 
falls,  upon  himself  that  he  always  returns.  \  He  may  de- 
tach himself  from  every  other  thought,  even  from  that  of 
Gf)d,  even  from  that  of  the  universe ;  but  although  he 
may  will  to  shut  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  by  au  act 
of  his  highest  power,  he  could  not  separate  himself  from 
himself  And  this  is  why,  gentlemen,  the  sentiment  which 
mail  has  of  himself,  the  sentiment  which  is  born  within 
man  in  relation  to  the  view  which  he  has  of  himself,  is  as- 
suredly of  the  highest  importance.  For  he  will  conquer 
every  other  sentiment,  however  dominant  it  may  be,  be- 
cause he  vvill  be  able  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  objects 
which  produce  it ;  but  the  sentiment  which  he  has  of  him- 
self, the  sentiment  corresponding  to  the  ^vatch  which  he  un- 
ceasingly keeps  upon  himself,  he  will  not  rid  himself  of 
for  a  single  day,  for  a  single  instant.  And  as  the  senti- 
ment affects  the  will,  and  the  will  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  action,  you  understand  that  the  question  of  the  senti- 
ment which  we  have  of  ourselves  is  a  question  of  capital 
importance. 

I  open,  then,  trembling,  the  heart  of  man,  and  I  have 
no  need  to  seek  far ;  alas !  I  have  but  to  open  my  own, 
to  discover  what  passes  in  those  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
I  open  the  heart  of  man,  and  I  know  that  he  loves  himself. 
He  loves  himself,  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for  it :  why 
should  he  hate  himself^  But  he  not  only  loves  himself — 
he  loves  himself  more  than  anything  else,  he  loves  himself 
above  everything  else,  he  loves  himself  in  an  exclusive 
manner,  he  loves  himself  even  to  pride,  even  to  desiring  to 
be  first,  first  and  without  rival.  Let  us  descend  into  onr- 
selves  :  whether  we  have  been  born  on  a  throne,  or  in  the 
shop  of  an  artisan,  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  since  the 
moment  in  which  moral  life  became  awakened  within  us, 
we  have  not  ceased  to  aspire  to  the  exultation  of  pre- 
eminence.    They  say  that  Caesar,  passing  in  some  Alpine 
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village,  aud  perceiving  that  in  that  little  forum  there  was 
an  agitation  for  the  choice  of  a  chief,  halted  a  moment 
before  the  spectacle.  His  captains  who  surrounded  him 
were  astODished :  "  Are  there  here  also,"'  said  they,  "  dis- 
putes about  pre-eminence  ? "  and  Caesar,  like  the  great 
man  that  he  was,  said  to  them,  "  I  would  rather  be  first 
in  that  little  town  than  second  in  Rome."  Tliis  is  the 
true  cry  of  nature.  Wherever  we  may  be,  we  desire  to 
be  first.  Artists,  chosen  to  reproduce  the  things  which  are 
by  the  pencil  or  the  graver  ;  oratore,  knowing  how  to 
create  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude ;  generals, 
commanding  battalions,  and  promising  them  the  flight  of 
the  enemy  ;  ministers,  conducting  empires ;  kings,  agi- 
tated under  the  purple ;  all  aspire  to  pre-eminence,  and 
to  undivided  pre-eminence.  We  are  only  satisfied  when, 
surveying  with  a  look  that  which  surrounds  us,  we  find 
an  empty  space,  and  beyond  that  space,  as  far  beyond  as 
possible,  the  people  on  their  knees  to  adore  us. 

A  young  man  has  received  from  nature  a  pleasing  pbysi- 
ognomv :  he  has  fair  hair,  blue  eves,  a  noble  forehead,  an 
amiable  ^mile  ;  you  suppose  that  this  fair  creature  would 
aspire  to  nothing  beyond  the  destiny  of  a  flower.  Tou 
deceive  youreelves ;  he  dreams,  he  also,  of  pre-eminence 
and  dominion  ;  witli  those  feeble  ties  which  bind  hearts 
together,  he  seeks  to  make  himself  an  ephemeral  object  of 
admiration  upon  those  lips  of  the  world  which  relate  all 
the  passing  marvels  and  glories  that  wither  and  perish  at 
the  moment  of  their  birth. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  aspire  to  pre-eminence  even  by 
the  power  of  nothingness.  1  shall  insist  no  longer  on  this 
truth  ;  for  it  is  common-place,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  have  a  horror  of  wlint  is  common-place. 

But  see  what  follows.  When  man,  thus  infatuated  with 
himself,  looks  around  him,  does  he  find  that  which  cor- 
responds   to    the    illusions    of  hi~  pride?     No;  he  finds 
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cj^uite  the  contrary  ;  be  linds  ranks  formed  where  lie  has  no 
place ;  the  hierarchy  of  birth,  the  memorials  of  an  old 
glory  which  has  traversed  centuries,  and  which,  upon  the 
brow  of  the  man  without  merit,  shine  by  the  power  of 
history  ;  the  hierarchy  of  talent  which  tiature  has  distrib- 
uted in  her  caprices,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  protes- 
tations, stands  above  us,  and  offers  magnificent  insults  to 
our  self-love ;  the  hierarchy  of  fortune  acquired  by  virtue, 
vice,  or  ability ;  hierarchies  of  all  forms  and  names,  repos- 
ing upon  laws,  traditions,  upon  necessities,  upon  abysses 
always  ready  to  open  themselves  when  men  attack  that 
which  time  has  built  up.  And  in  beholding  that,  man, 
fallen  from  nothingness  into  the  midst  of  all  those  thrones 
which  defy  him,  becomes  indignant :  he  reacts  with  all 
the  force  of  that  power  of  command  which  is  in  him,  and 
which  is  able  to  attack  even  nature,  as  Ajax,  when  near 
to  death,  threatened  the  majesty  of  the  gods  with  his 
broken  sword :  his  irritated  pride  defies  everything  ;  the 
hatred  of  the  superiority  to  which  he  submits  becomes 
united  in  his  heart  to  the  hatred  of  the  equality  which  he 
repulses.     Is  it  not  Mahomet  who  has  somewhere  said  • 

"Equals !  for  a  long  time  Mahomet  haa  had  none  ?" 

And  do  you  not  know  that  the  modern  Csesar,  when  he 
received  in  Egypt  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, which  commenced  with  these  words:  ^'' Mon  cher 
coUegvs,''  crushed  it  in  that  hand  which  was  used  to 
countersign  victory,  and  repeated  with  disdain;  '■'■'Mon 
aher  collegue !  quel  style  !  "  We  have  in  vain,  gentle- 
men, decreed  equality  in  charters  ;  pride  only  ratifies  its 
proclamation  to  humble  those  who  are  higher  than  our- 
selves, and  not  to  lift  up  those  who  are  lower.  The 
hatred  of  superiority  only  calls  to  itself  the  hatred  of 
equality  and  the  scorn  of  inferiority.  These  are  the  three 
lesritimate  children  of  pride.     If,  at  least,  a  real  elevation 
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reigned  in  that  heart  fascinated  by  the  want  of  pre-emi- 
nence !  But  pride  leagues  itself  too  well  with  baseness ; 
a  hollow  baseness  lives  in  pride,  and  creates  torments  for 
it  which  the  most  cruel  tyrants  would  not  have  invented. 
That  conscience,  so  delicate  with  regard  to  the  throne 
upon  which  it  takes  its  place,  that  conscience  is  bought 
and  sold ;  it  humbles  itself  to  become  great ;  it  begs  on 
its  knees  the  purple  which  is  to  cover  its  nakedness ;  it 
submits  to  being  despised  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to 
deal  it  back  again. 

See,  gentlemen,  man  as  he  is,  the  sentiment  which  he 
has  of  himself,  and  the  normal  consequences  of  that  sen- 
timent. Xow,  I  say  that  evidently,  and  without  a  great 
effort  of  logic,  this  is  a  false,  an  inhuman,  an  unfortunate 
sentiment.  It  is  a  false  sentiment :  for  it  is  impossible 
that  everybody  can  be  first,  and  consequently  the  will  of 
Nature  or  of  Providence,  whatever  name  you  may  give  it, 
oould  not  be  to  call  us  to  pi-e-eminence.  If  pre-eminence 
were  our  ultimate  object  and  our  vocation,  one  single 
being  only  would  exist,  and  even  he  would  not  be  the  firet, 
because  that  there  may  be  first,  there  must  be  last. 

It  is  an  inhuman  sentiment ;  for  it  leads  to  the  degra- 
dation of  all  that  which  does  not  arrive  at  prc-emiueiice, 
to  despising  all  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  create  an  elevated  position  for  them- 
selves. Finally  it  is  an  unfortunate  sentiment:  for  it 
is  in  contradiction  to  all  the  realities  of  life.  Pride 
makes  boundless  demands,  and  life  gives  but  little,  and 
gives  so  much  the  more  cruelly  as  it  favors  a  few,  and  ex- 
hibits at  a  great  distance  its  ra.re  parreiius  to  panting  am- 
bition. Pride  suggests  to  a  poor  artisan  that  he  is  sover- 
eign ;  and  the  unhappy  man,  with  his  mind  full  of  that 
s(:)vereignty,  goes  into  the  street  to  beg  for  labor,  whicli 
he  does  not  always  find,  and  which  he  dishonors  in 
ad  vanci'  by  his  vices.     How  can  you  c  >ncei  /e  that  happi- 
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which  we  feel  and  that  which  really  is? 

Catholic  doctrine,  gentlemen,  designs  to  change  alto- 
gether the  sentiment  which  we  have  naturally  of  our- 
selves. It  attacks  that  sentiment  which  appears  to  be 
indestructible,  and  not  to  differ  from  our  essence;  it  has 
hoped  to  form  another  for  us  of  a  contrary  kind,  and  I  ad- 
mire that  hope  and  that  singular  security.  I  admire  a, 
doctrine  which  does  not  fear  to  pull  man  down  even  tu 
his  base,  which  not  only  designs  utterly  to  destroy  within 
him  a  radical  sentiment,  but  which  creates  a  sentiment 
opposed  to  the  old  one,  and  designs  to  set  it  up  in  the 
most  profound  depths  of  his  heart.  Man  lived  in  pride, 
he  will  live  in  humility.  And  what  is  humility?  Hu- 
mility is  a  voluntary  acceptation  of  the  place  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  us  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  a  pos- 
session of  ourselves  with  a  moderation  equal  to  what  we 
are,  and  which  tends  to  cause  us  to  descend  towards  that 
which  is  not  of  so  much  worth  as  ourselves.  Pride 
sought  to  ascend ;  humility  seeks  to  descend.  Pride 
implied  hatred  of  superiority,  hatred  of  equality,  and 
contempt  for  inferiority  ;  humility  contains  within  itself 
love  and  respect  for  superiority  in  those  whom  Providence 
has  made  our  superiors,  love  and  respect  for  equality  in 
those  whom  Providence  has  made  our  equals,  love  and 
respect  for  inferiority,  not  only  in  those  whom  Providence 
has  made  our  inferiors,  but  even,  and  in  an  absolute  man- 
ner, in  ourselves.  Pride  aspired  to  be  first ;  humility  as- 
pires to  the  lowest  rank.  Pride  would  be  king ;  humility 
would  be  servant.  A  sentiment  surpassing  belief,  which 
had  not  even  a  name  in  the  language  of  men,  and  which 
has  made  for  itself  a  name,  a  history,  and  a  glory  ! 

I  say  a  glory  ;  for  do  not  believe  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  humility  was  to  abase  you ;  its  object  was  to  elevate 
you.      No  other  doctrine,  gentlemen,  has  pretended  to 
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exalt  the  liuiiian  soul  so  much  as  Catholic  doctrine ;  no 
other  has  proposed  to  it  a  higher  and  more  extraordinary 
ambition.  It  speaks  to  the  soul  only  of  its  divine  origin 
Hud  of  its  divine  ends ;  it  substitutes  for  it  eternity  and 
immortality  ;  it  gives  God  to  it  for  a  brothei'.  and  heaven 
for  a  country;  it  inspires  the  soul  with  such  great  respect 
for  itself,  that  the  slightest  violation  of  justice  and  of  con- 
science causes  it  to  feel  horror,  and  that  it  would  try  in 
vain  to  live  in  peace  when  the  slightest  stain  had  com- 
promised the  splendor  of  its  personal  dignity.  Thus,  the 
highest  exaltation  of  the  soul  should  be  allied  to,  and  is 
in  Catholic  doctrine  allied  to,  the  most  profound  humility. 
How  is  this?  How  can  an  ambition  without  bounds  be 
compatible  with  an  aspiration  quite  contrary  ? 

I  might,  gentlemen,  leave  this  explanation  uiitonclied, 
i^iiice  I  treat  only  of  the  phenomena  of  doctrine:  how- 
ever, it  is  not  improfitable  for  us,  from  time  to  time,  to 
touch  the  internal  secret  of  things.  Let  us  then  remove 
the  apparent  contradiction  which  pre-occupies  us,  and  let 
lis  penetrate  even  to  the  essence  of  humility.  Be  assured, 
gentlemen,  the  trne  elevation  is  not  in  the  elevation  of 
nature,  in  the  material  or  external  hierarchy  of  beings. 
The  true  elevation,  the  essential  and  eternal  elevation,  is 
the  elevation  of  merit,  the  elevation  of  virtue.  Birth, 
fortune,  genius,  are  nothing  before  God.  For,  what  is 
birth  before  God,  who  is  not  born  ?  What  is  fortune  be- 
fore God,  who  has  made  the  world  ?  What  is  genius  be- 
fore God,  who  is  the  infinite  mind,  and  from  whom  comes 
to  us  that  small  extraordinary  flame  which  we  call  by 
that  grand  name?  Evidently  it  is  as  nothing  to  Him. 
That  which  is  of  value  before  God,  that  which  draws  us 
towards  Him,  is  personal  elevation,  due  to  an  effort  of 
virtue,  which,  in  whatever  rank  of  nature  we  have  been 
placed,  reproduces  in  the  soul  a  real  image  of  the  Di- 
\inity.     Now,  the  more  virtue  exalts  itself  from  a  lowly 
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place,  the  more  i*  its  merit  great.     To  iinitate  God,  when 
we  touch  tlie  Urst  steps  of  His  throne,  when  He  is  seen 
ahnost  face  to  face,  is  an  easy  merit ;  but  if  a  creature 
placed  in  an  inferior  rank,  if  a  simple  man,  without  birth, 
without  fortune,  without  genius,  bent  over  the  tools  of  a 
workshop,  and  occupied  about  the  most  lowly  kinds  of 
labor — if  that  man,  by  an  impulse  of  his  heart,  elevates 
himself  even  to  God,  if  he  draws  from  his  soul  streams  of 
pure  love,  if,  although  so  far  removed  from  God,  he  offers 
to  Him  an  image  of  Himself,  assuredly  his  abasement  in 
the  hierarchy  of  nature  will  increase  his  elevation  in  the 
hierarchy  of  merit.     Humility  does  not  then  exclude  ex- 
altation ;  it  serves  it ;  and  much  more  even,  it  produces  it. 
For  what  is  the  virtue  which  constitutes  the  hierarchy  of 
merit?     The  virtue  is  evidently  no  other  thing  than  self- 
devotion  to  others ;    nor  can  self-devotion   be   practised 
without  abnegation  of  self.     Can  self-sacrifice  be  accom- 
plished without  the  first  sacrifice  being  that  of  pride  ?    For 
what  is  pride  but  self;  always  self;  self  above  all  others  ; 
self  above  the  whole  universe ;  self  above  mankind  ;  self 
above  God?    What  is  pride  but  selfishness  itself?    And  as 
selfishness  and  virtue  are  two  words  which  exclude  each 
other,  it  follows  that  pride  and  virtue  exclude  each  other 
also ;   so  that   it   may  be  clearly  seen    that  virtue    and 
humility  have  but  one  and  the  same  definition  ;  so  that 
to  become  humble  is  to  become  exalted.    Pride  is  but  the 
form  of  selfishness,  the  passion  of  nothingness  which  draws 
itself  together  in  itself,  and  would  oppress  all  the  rest ; 
humility  is  the  form  of  love,  the  passion  of  the  being  who 
is  really  great,  who  would  become  of  no  account  in  order 
to  give  itself  more  entirely.     Therefore  God  is  the  most 
humble  of  beings  ;  He  who  is  without  equal,  has  equals 
in  the  triplicity  of  the  divine  personality  ;  He  who  is  im- 
measurable height,  has  abased  Himself  towards  nothing- 
iiii::iiess  to  create  being,  towards  man  to  take  his   nature 
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upon  Himself.  It  is  of  Him  much  more  tiian  of  the  Roman 
emperor  that  the  poet  should  have  said : 

"  Et  monte  sur  le  f aite,  il  aspire  a  descendre."  • 

Such  is,  gentlemen,  the  sentiment  which  Catholic  doc- 
trine has  pretended  to  impose  upon  man  with  regard  to 
himself.  In  this  has  it  succeeded  '.  I  appeal  t<>  you  as 
judges.  Has  it  really  created  humility  in  man  ?  Has  it 
induced  man  to  descend  voluntarily?  You  all  kuow  it; 
the  histor\-  of  Catholicism  is  known  to  you  ;  you  know 
what  sentiments  animated  the  saints,  what  sentiments  you 
yourselves  are  inspired  with  by  the  Church.  It  is  Cath- 
olic doctrine  which  has  inaugurated  in  the  world  the  sin- 
cere love  of  superiority  ;  it  is  Catholic  doctrine  whicii  lias 
j)roduced  tlie  sentiment  of  equality  and  of  fraternity,  ac- 
cording to  the  saying  of  the  apostle  :  DUigite  caritatem 
fraternitafii^.  Finally,  it  is  Catholic  doctrine  which  has 
given  to  H^  the  inclination  to  make  ourselves  little,  to  de- 
scend from  rank,  from  liiith,  from  fortntie,  from  the  eclat 
of  genius  ;  the  celebrated  examples  which  kings  themselves 
have  given,  and  which  numberless  souls  unknown  to  the 
world  still  give  daily,  imitating  tlie  humility  of  Calvary 
in  the  midst  of  that  terrible  pride  which  still  reigns  in  hu- 
manity, although  it  reigns  no  longer  over  humanity. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  we  shall 
conclude  from  this. 

Humility  is  a  virtue.  It  needs  to  be  shown,  for  the  ul- 
terior consequences  to  which  I  desire  to  arrive.  Humility, 
I  say.  is  a  virtue;  for  virtue  is  a  power  of  the  soul  which 
resists  evil  and  which  produces  good,  and  humility  bears 
along  with  itself  all  these  characteristics.  It  is  a  power, 
since  it  surmounts  the  inclination  of  our  nature  towards  the 
selfishness  of  pre-eminence ;  it  resists  evil  and  accomplishes 
good,  for  evil  is  a  false  relation,  and  good  a  true  relation 
<  And  standing  on  the  eummit,  he  aspires  to  descend. 
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of  sentiments  and  aets  with  beings.  Wlienever  we  are  in 
exact,  just,  harmonious  relation  with  beings,  not  by  the 
mind:  tliat  would  be  the  phenomenon  of  knowledge :  but 
by  the  heart  and  actions,  we  are  in  good.  Now,  pride  being 
a  false,  an  inhuman,  an  unfortunate  sentiment,  a  senti- 
ment which  perverts  all  our  relations  with  the  hierarchy  of 
beings,  it  manifestly  follows  that  humility,  which  replaces 
us  in  a  real,  humane,  and  happy  relation  with  regard 
to  beings,  is  a  virtue.  Pride  troubles  all  beings,  beginning 
with  itself;  huniiliry  appeases  all  beings,  beginning  with 
itself;  it  is  the  chief  virtue,  as  pride  is  the  chief  vice. 

That  established,  I  say  that  truth,  and  truth  alone,  is  able 
to  produce  virtue,  and  that  error  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
it.  In  fact,  error  places  our  minds  in  a  false  relation  with 
beings  ;  it  presents  them  to  us  as  they  are  not,  and  conse- 
quently falsely  solicits  our  heart.  How  could  the  heart, 
being  falsely  solicited  by  beings  which  are  presented  to  it 
in  a  light  which  is  not  their  own,  arrive  at  a  just  senti- 
ment, and  the  will  at  just  actions?  This  is  not  possible. 
You  know  very  well,  gentlemen,  that  the  sentiment  follows 
the  perception  of  the  mind,  and  that  actions  follow  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  sentiment.  Thus  the  hierarehy  of  our  in- 
terior and  exterior  activity  is  constituted.  Man  sees,  in  the 
tirst  place,  and  according  as  he  sees,  he  feels  in  the  sensi- 
bility sympathy  or  repulsion  :  and  according  as  he  feels 
sympathy  or  I'epulsion,  he  commands  within  himself  by 
tlie  will,  and  then  he  acts  outwardly.  l>nt  if  the  starting- 
point  in  that  series  of  actions  of  the  active  organization, 
is  faulty  ;  if,  for  example,  [  regard  as  bad  that  which  is 
really  good  ;  if  I  regard  God  as  a  tyrant,  instead  of  leirard- 
ing  Him  as  a  father,  is  it  not  true  that  my  sentiment,  so- 
licited by  that  false  idea  of  God,  will  be  one  of  liatred, 
whilst  if  I  entertained  the  crue  idea  of  God,  if  I  un- 
derstood the  first  words  of  the  Christian  who  prays, 
"Our  Father  lolio  art  in  heaven^'  is  it  not  true  that  my 
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sentiiueiit  would  gravitate  towards  Him  under  the  form 
of  filial  affection  ? 

You  constantly  wonder  at  seeing  men  who  are  good  and 
endowed  with  excellent  qualities,  whose  sentiments  and 
actions  iu  certain  matters  strike  you  with  painful  stupor ; 
you  say  to  yourselves :  How  is  it  that  these  men,  \^ho  ap- 
pear to  be  just  and  good,  are  capable  of  writint;  or  of  doing 
such  odious  things?  Ah!  gentlemen,  it  is  because  they 
see  badly.  Do  you  believe  that  the  heart  is  always  as 
guilty  before  God  as  it  appeare  to  us  to  be?  Do  you  think 
that,  living  ia  the  midst  of  a  sociQty  in  which  the  mind  is 
unceasingly  besieged  by  error,  the  responsibility  of  senti- 
ments and  actions  is  the  same  as  in  the  times  when  truth 
alone  instructed  and  governed  the  world  ?  From  time  to 
time.  Christians,  your  honoris  persecuted  by  public  calum- 
nies, and  you  say:  There  is  but  one  pen  wicked  enough 
to  trace  such  injurie;.  Undeceive  yourselves;  it  is,  per- 
haps, honesty  of  intention  which  attacks  you,  and  almost 
certainly  it  is  error ;  error  more  or  less  culpable,  according 
to  the  disastei's  of  the  time?  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
causes  which  have  drawn  the  mind  aside.  Tliat  which 
you  call  a  thrust  of  a  poniard,  is  often  the  stroke  of  a  sword 
for  him  who  assaults  you.  He  does  not  know  the  Church, 
the  city  of  saints;  he  perceives  it  through  the  tempest  of 
the  age,  as  an  obstacle  to  that  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
the  regeneration  of  ideas,  the  future  of  the  world,  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  ;  he  sees  just  the  revei-se  of  what 
you  see ;  and,  consequently,  he  does  just  the  reverse  of 
what  yon  do.  Error,  gentlemen,  error  !  behold  the  most 
fertile  source  of  evil,  and,  in  all  cases,  a  source  from  whence 
can  come  no  good,  no  virtue.     I  have  proved  this. 

Would  we  then  know  if  a  doctrine  be  truth ''.  we  have 
but  to  see  the  sentiments  and  the  actions  which  result 
from  it.  All  doctrine  which  produces  virtue  is  necessa- 
rily true  ;  virtue  is  the  inimitable  fruit  of  truth. 
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Well,  then,  humility  is  a  virtue  ;  a  virtue  substituted 
for  the  worst  of  all  vices ;  a  capital  virtue,  which  creates 
authority,  fraternity,  the  holy  love  of  the  poor — which 
ranges  man  each  in  his  place,  even  to  the  last,  with  his 
own  consent.  Catholic  doctrine,  then,  of  which  humility 
is  the  effect,  is  a  great  truth^a  great,  a  first,  a  capital 
truth. 

But,  gentleman,  this  is  not  all !  truth  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  virtue  ;  truth  may  be  ineffectual  for  this 
great  work,  although  it  is  essential  to  it.  Truth  by  teach- 
ing us  the  real  relations  of  beings,  is  without  doubt  the 
first  germ  of  virtue ;  but  this  germ  may  become  abortive, 
if  it  does  develop  a  sentiment  in  the  heart ;  and  it  is  not 
the  same  thing  to  impart  sentiments  as  to  impart  ideas. 
I  know  how  ideas  are  imparted.  Man  opens  his  lips, 
which  God  has  blessed  ;  he  speaks ;  he  exposes  a  series 
of  propositions  which  contain  light;  this  light  passes 
from  his  mind  to  the  mind  of  him  who  listens.  But  to 
see,  is  not  to  feel ;  to  pass  from  the  act  of  vision  to  the 
act  of  sentiment,  is  to  pass  from  one  region  to  another. 
Light  no  longer  suffices  to  explain  this  new  phenomenon. 
Every  day  men  see  and  remain  insensible.  I  go  into  tlie 
street ;  I  meet  a  poor  man  who  extends  his  hand  to  ine  ; 
I  see  his  misery  plainly  but  my  heart  may  remain  closed. 
I  see  plainly  that  tlie  relation  between  that  man  and  my- 
self is  a  relation  between  poverty  and  riches,  of  one  who 
asks  from  me,  and  whom  I  am  able  to  pity  and  comfort ; 
nevertheless  I  pass  on,  without  blessing  him  with  a  look, 
or  from  my  heart,  or  with  my  hand.  I  possess  truth  with 
regard  to  that  poor  man.  but  I  Jiave  no  charity.  Who 
will  impart  chanty  to  me  ?  Evidently  another  power  tlian 
that  of  truth,  but  a  power,  notwithstanding,  wliicli  will 
be  united  to  truth,  as  heat  is  united  to  light;  a  power  ca- 
l)ab]e  of  moving  me,  of  touching  ray  heart,  of  enraptur- 
ing me.     Thus  you  may  speak  to  me  of  country.     Every- 
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body  knows  what  country  is.  But  when  an  enemy  is 
there,  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  shedding  one's  blood 
to  defend  it,  and  often  blood  which  we  believe  to  be  shed 
in  vain,  because  the  weakness  of  the  heart  willingly  rep- 
I'esents  the  sacrifice  to  us  as  a  thing  which  will  not  suc- 
ceed ;  well !  what  would  then  be  necessary  to  induce  us 
to  decide?  We  should  need  a  sympathetic  inspiration 
with  regard  to  our  country  to  fall  from  some  hand,  to 
come  and  animate  that  cold  heart,  to  draw  from  it  the  blood 
which  it  would  preserve.  Sympathetic  inspiration  is  nec- 
essary to  cause  truth  to  pass  on  to  the  state  of  sentiment ; 
as  long  as  the  sympathetic  inspiration  does  not  act,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  sentiment  could  be  produced.  From 
thence  arises  so  often  the  impotence  of  language ;  it  en 
lightens  without  conveying  heat,  because  the  orator  is 
liimself  cold  ;  because  he  is  not  sufficiently  charged  with 
sympathetic  electricity;  and  because  no  one  can  com- 
municate that  which  he  does  not  possess. 

A  doctrine  which  does  not  contain  any  inspiration 
which  is  sympathetic  with  the  heart  of  man,  is  then  a 
doctrine  sterile  for  virtue,  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
(if  truth  which  it  might  otherwise  contain  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  whenever  a  doctrine  agitates  and  transforms 
the  heart  of  man,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  sympathetic 
with  it  to  the  highest  degree,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
it  is  true,  not  only  for  the  mind  but  for  the  heart.  'Now 
Catholic  doctrine  has  given  birth  in  man  to  the  unknown 
sentiment  of  humility ;  it  has  struck,  like  Moses,  the  rock 
of  his  pride,  and  has  rendered  hira  meek,  simple,  obedi- 
ent, contented  with  the  lowest  place  ;  it  has  performed  a 
miracle  which  has  required  the  most  surprising  sympa- 
thetic inspiration  :  it  is  then  true  for  the  heart  as  well  as 
for  the  mind. 

This  is  not  j'et  all :  there  is  something  else  in  virtue 
than  truth  known  and  felt;  the  power  -which  acts  is  also 
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found  there.  Truth  may  be  seen,  it  mar  be  felt,  and, 
nevertheless,  the  energy  necessary  to  long  for  it  and  put 
it  into  practice  may  fail  ns.  This  is  even  most  frequently 
tlie  ease.  That  which  we  are  all  most  deficient  in  is 
strength,  the  mV;  it  is  that  men  cannot  write  upon  the  base 
of  our  statue,  as  they  wrote  upon  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  a  celebrated  man,  this  simple  inscription  :  Yir.  Feeble- 
ness is  the  calamity  of  our  nature  which  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  We  even  see  truth  quietly  enough  ;  we  love 
it  without  too  much  difficulty  :  but  its  definitive  transfor- 
mation into  virtue,  the  last  act,  without  which  man  is 
wanting  even  to  his  name,  this  is  the  effort  which  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  supreme.  Well,  then !  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
has  given  birth  to  the  idea  and  the  sentiment  of  humility, 
has  also  created  its  power.  It  lias  really  made  men  humble 
by  acts  as  much  as  by  ideas  and  sentiments;  it  has  pro- 
duced the  virtue  of  humility  in  its  total  substance.  And 
seeing  that  nothing  gives  that  which  it  has  not,  it  is  beyond 
all  controversy  that  Catholic  doctrine  possesses  the  power 
which  makes  men  hiimble.  But  what  power  and  of  what 
kind  is  it?  Evidently  it  is  a  power  which  is  not  in  nature, 
which  is  superior  to  natui-e,  since  the  pride  dethroned  by 
humility  is  natural  to  man,  and  that,  therefore,  humility 
not  being  natural  to  him,  a  power  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  man  should  receive  and  practise  the 
doctrine,  which  did  not  come  from  his  nature,  conse- 
quently a  divine  power,  seeing  that  we  know  but  two 
kinds  of  power — that  of  nature  and  that  of  God.  Catholic 
doctrine  then,  which  is  already  proved  to  be  a  truth  rec- 
ognized by  the  mind — a  truth  recognized  by  the  heart — 
is  also  a  divine  truth. 

I  shall  confirm  this  conclusion  in  proving  the  incapa- 
bility of  all  other  doctrines  tt)  produce  in  man  the  virtue 
of  humility. 

Beyond  the  pale  of  Catholic  doctrine  there  exist  only 
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tliree  kinds  of  doctrine  :  Rationalism,  Protestantism,  and 
the  forms  of  worphip  which  are  not  Christian.  I  might 
pass  over  the  forms  of  worship  which  are  not  Chiistian, 
because  from  henceforth  in  the  world  their  days  are  nam 
bered,  and  because  the  final,  struggle  is  evidently,  for  the 
future  only  between  Catholic  doctrine,  Rationalism,  and 
Protestantism.  For  this  reason,  if  our  time  grows  short, 
we  shall  say  but  a  word  of  the  other  form. 

Rationalism  is  the  effort  of  the  intelligence  to  explain 
to  itself  the  mystery  of  destinies,  by  itself  alone,  without 
the  help  of  any  revelation,  of  any  tradition,  of  any  au- 
thority. This  term,  gentlemen,  is  a  modern  term.  The 
Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  created  it ;  and 
it  is  a  term  of  most  happy  creation,  because  it  is  a  term 
full  of  equity.  When  Rationalism,  that  is  to  say,  that 
abstraction  of  all  revelation,  of  all  tradition,  of  all  author- 
ity, established  itself  in  the  world.  Catholics  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  ;  they  could  not  call  that  effort  of  the 
intelligence  by  the  name  of  philosophy,  for  they  themselves 
have  a  system  of  philosophy  ;  there  exists  a  Christian,  a 
Catholic  philosophy.  To  apply  to  Rationalism  the  term 
philosophy,  was  to  give  it  a  name  which  in  the  eyes  of 
Catholics,  had  become  sacred,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  spe- 
cies of  speculation  quite  opposed  to  their  doctrine  and  to 
their  customs.  Some  apologists  called  the  modern  philos- 
ophy by  the  name  oi  philosophism  ;  but  that  expression, 
hazarded  here  and  there,  was  unable  to  obtain  generality 
or  stability,  precisely  because  it  contained  an  injury. 
Whoever  ?,a.\A phUosophism  said  a  love  of  sophism  ;  now 
a  man  may  be  Rationalist  by  education,  by  a  turn  of  mind, 
by  any  calamity  whatsoever;  he  may  seek  in  himself,  in 
his  intelligence,  for  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
destinies,  and  not  necessarily  have  a  heart  devoted  to 
sophism.  The  term  was  then  unfortunate.  The  Catho 
lies  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  created  that  of  Ration 
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alism,  which  has  now  passed  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  tlie  inevitable  sign  of  a  well-applied  term.  And 
the  term  is  well  applied,  because  it  expresses  without  any 
injury  what  it  desires  to  convey. 

Rationalism  has  not  even  the  pretension  of  inspiring 
humility.  It  sees  the  wound  of  pride ;  I  believe  that  it 
sees  it ;  it  seeks  in  modesty  a  counterpoise  to  that  evil 
sentiment  of  our  nature ;  but  modesty  is  but  the  artistic 
imitation  of  humility ;  it  hides  pride  without  destroying 
it ;  it  hides  pride,  because  pride  is  a  vice  so  inimical  to 
mankind  that  it  is  impossible  for  man-  to  exhibit  it  to  full 
view.  Be  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  ;  have  upon 
your  brow  all  the  glory  imaginable ;  if  pride  appear 
above  it,  you  are  hated  and  despised.  The  world  confers 
glory  only  on  condition  that  he  who  bears  it  must  do  so 
without  being  dazzled  by  it,  and  in  appearing  to  be  even 
greater  than  the  glory.  This  is  why  modesty  is  an  art  of 
the  first  order,  which  Rationalism  must  necessarily  appre- 
ciate.    It  does  even  more. 

I  acknowledge  tiiat  there  exists  not  only  a  false  modesty, 
which  is  but  a  veil  to  hide  pride,  but  that  there  also  exists 
a  sincere  modesty,  a  certain  calm,  a  moderate  self-posses- 
sion, which  causes  a  man,  having  attained  to  honorable 
rank,  to  end  by  being  contented  with  it.  But  this  is  only 
a  virtue  of  a  privileged  sage — a  virtue  of  the  cabinet  and 
drawing-room,  which  does  not  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
man,  which  is  but  the  appeasing  of  a  satisfied  pride,  which 
measures  by  prudence  the  emptiness  of  ulterior  desires. 
Rationalism  has  not  any  part  even  in  that  light  slumber 
of  pride,  it  is  the  production  of  a  temperate  nature,  and 
not  the  result  of  that  doctrine  which,  in  making  of  the 
individual  intelligence  the  exclusive  principle  and  rule 
of  truth,  is  the  creator  of  a  special  pride,  which  is  the 
strongest  of  all.  The  vulgar  among  men  aspire  only  to 
the  pre-eminence  of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  genius,  of  glory, 
15 
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of  power;  the  rationalist,  capable  of  disdaining  all  that, 
places  his  throne  still  higher,  and  will  see.  without  aston- 
ishment, the  da\-  when,  bj  a  logical  conclnsion,  he  will 
esteem  himself  God,  or  the  Aisolute. 

Protestantism  is  the  effort  of  the  intelligence  to  place 
itself  in  possession  of  revelation  mthout  the  help  of  any 
authority.  From  whence  you  see  at  a  glance  that  Prot- 
estantism is  no  other  thing  than  mitigated  Rationalism. 
Rationalism  sets  itself  up  as  the  independence  of  thought, 
as  desiring  to  draw  truth  from  it :  Protestantism,  in  ac- 
cepting revelation,  desires,  however,  to  enter  into  relation 
■with  the  Divine  Word  bj'  the  individual  effort  of  the 
mind.  It  will  not  permit  man  to  be  between  itself  and 
God,  because  man  abases  man ;  a  religious  pride  which 
ruins  spiritual  society,  as  ordinarj-  pride  ruins  human 
society.  Thus,  the  men  and  the  works  of  humilitj',  so 
frequent  in  the  Catholic  Church,  have  never  appeared  in 
Protestantism  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Christian  character 
under  this  relation  has  been  visibly  changed  in  Protes- 
tant nations.  If  you  have  ever  approached  a  population 
formed  by  that  doctrine,  you  have  easily  perceived,  by 
the  language  and  by  the  physiognomy,  that  yon  had  quit- 
ted the  frontier  of  humility  to  enter  into  a  region  tinged 
with  pride.  H^othing  is  more  notorious,  for  instance, 
than  the  hereditary  sullen  pride  of  the  capital  of  Calvin- 
ism. 

England,  that  country  for  which  we  ought  all  to  pray, 
because,  although  it  has  been  for  three  centuries  estranged 
from  Catholic  truth,  and  has  shed  the  blood  of  numbers 
of  our  brethren,  the  dawn  of  a  purer  day  rises  for  it. 
England  also  presents  to  us,  from  the  first  glance,  the 
sensible  decline  of  Christian  humility.  I  do  not  say  this 
with  any  bitterness  ;  it  is  permitted  even  to  charity  some- 
times to  see  the  brow  of  the  fallen  angel,  in  order  better 
to  know  the  sign  of  truth  in  its  obscurity  or  in  its  decline. 
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Would  you  then  see  the  effects  of  a  false  doctrine  in  a 
great  country  ?  Observe  the  state  of  domesticity  in 
England !  Can  anything  more  cold,  anything  more  dis- 
tant, or  less  human,  be  seen  than  the  intercourse  of  the 
English  with  their  servants  ?  The  divinity  of  the  domes 
tic  is  no  longer  known  there  ;  it  is  no  longer  known  there 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  servant  of  the  world.  The 
contempt  of  man  has  re-appeared  with  the  perversion  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  the  sight  of  it  is  still  more  instruc- 
tive when,  carrying  back  our  thoughts  into  the  cherished 
recollections  of  our  country,  we  remember  what,  with  us, 
were  the  servants — the  men  of  the  house,  the  old  man 
who  had  formerly  held  us  on  his  knees,  the  nurse  who 
nourished  us ;  what  support  and  what  respect  they  found 
in  the  old  mansions  of  the  feudal  times,  and  in  all  the 
sainted  dwellings  of  the  very  Christian  kingdom.  These 
customs,  no  doubt,  are  no  longer  onrs,  at  least  to  the 
same  degree ;  but  what  has  changed  them  but  the  decline 
of  faith,  but  the  invasion  of  Rationalism,  and  of  all  those 
doctrines  which  drive  man  back  again  towards  pride, 
whilst  talking  to  him  of  fraternity.  Human  teaching, 
whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  suffice  to  substitute  in  the 
organization  of  man  the  artery  of  humility  for  the  artery 
of  pride.  It  may  be  wished,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
modesty,  to  imitate  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  true 
Christianity ;  but  even  that  imitation,  by  its  impotence, 
shows  that  there  is  in  Catholic  doctrine  a  seed  which  alone 
has  received  the  gift  of  efficacy,  and  with  it  the  inalien- 
able sign  of  divinity. 

As  to  the  forms  of  worship  not  Christian,  I  shall  decid- 
edly say  nothing  about  them.  They  are  dead  bodies  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  where  error  and  truth  contend  for  the 
world.  What  should  I  say  of  Jupiter,  of  Mercury  ? 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Mahomet  himself,  were  flatterers  of 
the  passions  of  man.     What  more  should  I  say  of  them 
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with  regard  to  humility  ?  "When  victory  has  buried  be- 
neath blood  and  ruins  those  whom  it  had  swept  away, 
would  you  desire  an  orator  some  day  to  come  and  sing 
upon  those  tumuli  the  song  of  triumph,  and  prove  that  the 
dead  men  lying  there  had  neither  truth  nor  virtue  ?  All 
doctrine  other  than  Catholic  doctrine  flatters  the  cor- 
rupted pride  and  inclinations  of  man  by  one  point  or 
another,  Zeno  as  well  as  Epicurus ;  and  if  any  doctrine 
from  the  hands  of  man  were  to  be  met  with  which  had  all 
the  architecture  of  truth,  it  would  still  prove  by  its  pow- 
erlessness,  that  truth  is  not  enough  when  it  is  a  question 
of  virtues  stronger  than  man. 

Your  highest  treasure.  Christian  youths,  is  then  that  of 
humility,  a  treasure  which  procures  you  peace ;  a  treas- 
ure to  which  you  owe  brethren  and  friends  whom  pride 
would  never  have  given  you.  There,  I  say,  is  your  higli- 
est  treasure,  and  your  greatest  personal  treasure ;  but  it 
is  also  your  treasure  for  mankind,  and  for  our  dear  and 
common  country.  You  will  distribute  it  to  each  other ; 
you  will  again  make  known  to  those  generations  tormented 
by  ambitions  which  will  not  be  satisfied,  that  which  a 
living  statesman  has  called  the  holy  school  of  respect,  and 
I  add,  the  holy  school  of  raspect  in  love,  and  of  lore  in 
respect.  You  will  teach  them  again  to  respect  and  love 
superiority;  to  respect  and  love  equality ;  to  respect  and 
love  inferiority.  You  will  reconcile  ranks  and  conditions 
among  them,  not  by  vain  phrases,  but  by  profound  senti- 
ments, by  acts  in  which  the  poor  will  recognize  his  great- 
ness, and  which,  by  drawing  him  nearer  to  men,  will  also 
draw  him  nearer  to  God.  Applied  to  that  glorious  task, 
which  only  belongs  to  you,  you  will  not  let  yourselves  be 
moved  by  the  clamors  which  will  accuse  you  ot  transgres- 
sing against  God  and  man  ;  you  will  oppose  to  them  the 
same  treasure  of  humility,  you  will  yourselves  derive  from 
it  the  joys  of  pardoned  injnry.     Sooner  or  later  the  world 
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will  stand  in  need  of  you ;  the  trial  of  doctrines  which  are 
not  yours  will  be  completed  before  the  open  eyes  of  the 
human  race.  You  have  only  need  to  wait,  and  patience 
is  also  the  fruit  of  humility !  Unique  sons  of  that  virtue, 
holy  patriots  of  time,  because  you  are  so  of  eternity,  ascend 
to  the  capitol,  and  there,  holding  fast  the  sceptre  of  a  reed, 
the  forehead  crowned  with  thorns,  the  shoulders  burdened 
with  the  bloody  purple,  remain  erect  before  all  outrage, 
and  wait  calmly  for  the  future  which  seeks  you,  and 
which  will  find  you,  not  a  future  of  repose,  but  a  future  in 
whicli  the  number  of  those  will  increase,  who  will  believcj 
who  will  love,  and  who  will  suffer  with  you ;  for  as  long 
as  the  kingdom  of  Grod  shall  be  the  kingdom  of  humility, 
glory  will  never  be  without  humiliation,  victory  without 
defeat,  joy  without  grief;  you  are  like  the  ocean,  whose 
legitimate  ambition  is  to  enlarge  its  shores,  but  who  knows 
also  that  in  increasing  them  it  increases  its  tempests. 


TWENTY-SECOND    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  chastity  produced  ds  the  soul  by 
catholic  doctrine. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 
You  have  comprehended  the  strength  and  fecundity  of 
the  ground  upon  which  we  now  stand.  "We  have  left  the 
speculative  region  of  ideas  to  enter  into  the  practical 
region  of  sentiments  and  virtues,  and  consequentl}'^,  be- 
tween the  ground  on  which  we  first  stood,  and  that  upon 
which  we  tread  at  present,  there  is  the  difference  be- 
tween that  which  is  verified  only  by  the  mind,  and 
that  which  is  verified  by  the  most  accessible  realities  ; 
and  if  yon  have  well  seized  my  thoughts,  j'ou  have  also 
comprehended  that  there  are  virtues  reserved  as  signs  of 
divine  doctrine.  For,  gentlemen,  you  perfectly  feel  that 
if  there  is  a  divine  doctrine ;  if  it  is  true  that  God  has 
deigned  to  establish  upon  earth  a  teaching  which  has  fallen 
from  His  lips  ;  if,  since  He  is  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say, 
since  He  made  the  world,  He  speaks  with  a  loud  and  with 
the  still  small  voice,  to  the  whole  universe,  and  to  each 
soul  which  He  has  created ;  if  this  be  true,  you  see  clearly 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  divine  doctrine  should 
produce  something  which  human  teaching  can  never  pro- 
duce in  its  turn,  however  desirous  it  may  be  to  counter- 
feit these  all-powerful  signs.     God,  gentlemen,  has  then 
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reserved  to  Himself  truths,  he  has  reserved  to  Himself 
virtues,  He  has  reserved  to  Himself  institutions ;  and 
the  great  proof  of  Christianity,  its  popular  proof,  the  daily 
bread  of  its  demonstration,  is  not  the  miracle  which  oc- 
curs, even  when  the  dead  are  raised,  nor  is  it  prophecy, 
although  prophecy  is  more  permanent  than  the  miracle : 
no,  the  perpetual  and  living  proof  of  Christianity  is,  that 
a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  every  eye  vsrill  discover 
therein  truths,  virtues,  and  reserved  institutions,  that 
God  has  acted  like  a  great  king,  who,  besides  the  external 
magnificence  of  his  palace,  possesses  veithin,  in  more  secret 
places,  particular  treasures,  the  sanctuary  of  vphich  he  onl}' 
reveals  to  his  most  cherished  friends. 

The  first  of  these  reserved  virtues,  as  we  have  said,  is 
humility.  God  alone,  by  Catholic  doctrine,  makes  the 
humble ;  all  human  doctrines,  without  exception,  from 
Plato  to  Kant,  all  engender  pride.  You  will  recognize 
them  by  that  infallible  criterion.  When  pride  rises  in 
your  heart  on  reading  a  book,  Or  on  listening  to  language, 
say  to  yourselves :  It  is  possible  that  truth  may  be  there, 
but  it  is  a  truth  which  man  has  declared.  And  every  time, 
on  the  contrary,  when  reading  a  book  or  hearing  language 
you  feel  humility  to  descend  into  your  soul,  were  it  the 
lowest  mendicant  who  had  signed  that  book  or  pronounced 
those  words,  say  to  yourselves  :  It  is  God  who  communi- 
cates with  me.  That  rule  has  no  exception.  And  remark 
attentively,  gentlemen,  that  humility  is  not,  more  than  any 
(jther  reserved  virtue,  a  mystic  virtue,  useful  only  to  the 
cenobite  hidden  in  his  cloister,  under  an  austerity  which 
the  world  calls  chimerical.  No,  when  God  wills  to  pro- 
duce signs,  he  does  so  more  perfectly.  Humility,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  reserved  virtues,  is  an  eartlily  virtue,  a 
moral  virtue,  a  social  virtue,  a  virtue  of  which  man  stands 
in  need,  which  he  is  seeking,  which  he  wants  every  hour, 
and  from  the  want  nf  which  he  suffers  crnellv. 
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"Without  humility  all  hierarchy  is  impossible ;  for  hie- 
rarchy is  formed  of  subordinate  degrees,  of  which  some  are 
first  and  others  last,  where  all  depend  upon  and  stand 
reciprocally  in  need  of  humility,  whether  for  accepting 
their  position  when  it  is  inferior,  or  for  causing  it  to  be 
accepted  when  it  is  superior ;  no  combination  would  be 
able  to  replace  in  that  position  the  fraternal  oil  of  humil- 
ity, and,  without  its  help,  hierarchy  is  nothing  else  than 
tyranny  by  the  higher,  revolt  by  the  lower  ranks,  a  hatred 
which  remounts  and  descends  again  under  the  protection 
of  necessity. 

I  add  only  these  few  words  to  my  last  Conference,  and 
I  pass  on  to  a  second  reserved  virtue.  That  second  reserved 
virtue  is  chiistity.  I  shall  show  you  that  man  has  not 
been  able  tn  prodiiL-e  it,  and  that  Catholic  doctrine  lia= 
succeeded  in  producing  it.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  with 
the  Divine  assistance,  I  shall  not  pass  the  bounds  of  my 
ministration,  and  that  you  will  also  elevate  your  hearts  to 
the  purity  which  is  rightful  on  such  occasions.  In  the  age 
in  which  we  all  live,  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  see,  b}'  the 
light  of  austere  language,  things  which  are  buried  in  the 
most  profound  depths  of  humanity. 

The  soul  is  not  alone  in  man  ;  it  is  united  to  a  body, 
and  the  body  of  man  is  not  like  that  of  an  animal,  it  is 
not  regulated  by  unchangeable  instincts,  which  keep  it 
within  the  limits  consistent  with  the  ends  of  its  desti- 
nation. Our  whole  body  is,  more  or  less,  in  revolt  against 
the  soul,  which  ought  to  direct  it.  Yet  the  soul  governs 
sufficiently  well  certain  of  those  springs  which  we  call  the 
senses :  by  the  power  of  nature,  in  aid  of  an  honest  and 
spiritualist  philosophy,  it  is  able  to  hold  sufficiently  fast 
the  reins  of  a  great  part  of  its  administration.  But  there 
is  a  singular  sense,  the  only  one  which  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  which  remains  de- 
prived (if  its  functions,  even  of  its  legitimate  functions, 
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without  prejudice  either  to  the  action  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  organization;  and  this  sense,  which  should 
naturally  be  the  most  easy  to  govern,  since  it  is  free  tc 
perform  or  to  neglect  its  duties,  is  the  one  even  which 
in  permanent  revolt  against  the  soul,  by  a  mystery  whic' 
I  cannot  now  explain,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  if  you  will, 
but  which  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  our  nature,  because 
it  touches  the  most  profound  depths  of  the  question  of 
good  and  evil. 

The  sense  of  which  I  speak  is  not  only  in  revolt,  it  is 
depraved. 

I  call  that  sense  depraved  which  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  its  true  functions,  but  which  acts  by  an  instinct  of 
selfishness  foreign  to  its  destination.  It  is  manifest  tliat 
this  is  a  depravation  of  the  natural  order,  because  nature 
tends  always  to  a  just,  a  determined,  and  an  efficacious 
end.  Now,  the  sense  of  which  I  speak  does  not  disturb 
itself  about  its  end ;  its  end  is  perfectly  foreign  to  it. 
That  which  it  seeks  is  itself,  is  a  satisfaction  independent 
of  all  good  from  which  it  should  derive  its  utility  and 
sanctity  !  Whereas  all  the  other  senses  operate  in  the 
direction  of  life,  even  when  they  are  abused ;  whereas 
sleep  brings  us  repose,  food  strengthens  us,  our  ears  hear 
the  word,  our  voice  utters  it ;  in  a  word,  whereas  all  our 
senses,  even  in  their  excess,  accomplish  something  genuine 
and  true,  this  sense  does  not  cease  to  conspire  against 
our  life.  It  fruitlessly  wastes  our  most  precious  organs ; 
it  devours  without  object  our  most  admirable  faculties. 
Have  you  not  met  with  some  of  those  men  who,  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  hardly  honored  with  the  signs  of 
virility,  bear  already  the  marks  of  time ;  who,  degenerated 
before  having  attained  the  entire  birth  of  their  being, 
their  forehead  charged  with  precocious  furrows,  their  eyes 
vague  and  become  hollow,  their  lips  powerless  to  repre- 
sent goodness,  drag  on  under  a  sun  hardly  risen  a  worn- 
15* 
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out  existence  ?  Wliat  has  produced  these  cadai)res  f 
What  has  touched  that  youth  ?  What  has  taken  froni 
him  the  freshness  of  his  years  ?  What  has  stamped  upon 
his  face  ages  of  shame  \  Is  it  not  that  sense  which  is  an 
enemy  to  the  life  of  man  ?  Victim  of  his  depravity',  the 
miserable  man  has  lived  in  solitude  ;  he  has  aspired  only 
to  selfish  excitements,  only  to  those  terrible  pulsations 
from  the  sight  of  which  man  and  heaven  turn  aside ;  and 
see  I  he  goes  on,  intoxicated  by  the  wine  of  death,  with  a 
i^ait  which  excites  scorn,  to  bear  his  body  to  the  tomb, 
where  his  vices  will  sleep  with  him,  and  will  dishonor  his 
aslies  even  to  the  last  day. 

Ah !  if  this  is  not  a  depraved  sense,  what  name  shall 
we  give  to  it  ?  A  still  harder  name,  gentlemen,  for  I  add 
that  it  is  an  abject  sense.  It  is  an  abject  sense,  because 
it  destroys  the  heart,  because  it  substitutes  the  emotion 
of  the  blood  for  the  emotion  of  the  soul.  I  have  already 
seen  in  my  life  many  young  men,  and  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  have  never  met  with  tenderness  of  heart  in  a  young 
man  addicted  to  debauchery.  I  have  never  met  with 
loving:  souls  but  in  souls  who  were  ignorant  of  the  evil  or 
wlio  struggled  against.  In  eflEiect.  once  habituated  to  vio- 
lent emotions,  how  should  the  heart,  a  plant  so  delicate, 
which  is  nourished  by  a  few  drops  of  dew  falling  here  and 
there  from  heaven  for  it,  which  is  moved  by  faint  breezes, 
which  is  rendereil  happy  for  daj's  by  the  remembrance  of 
a  word  which  hi\s  been  addressed  to  it,  by  a  look  which 
has  been  directed  towards  it,  liy  an  encouragement  which 
the  lips  of  a  mother  or  the  hand  of  a  friend  has  given  to 
it ;  the  heart,  whose  throbbing  is  so  calm  in  its  true  na- 
ture, almost  insensible  even  because  of  its  sensibility,  and 
from  fear  lest  it  should  have  Ijeen  broken  by  a  single 
bi-eath  of  love  if  God  had  made  it  less  profound  :  how,  I 
Bay,  should  the  heart  oppose  its  soft  and  frail  enjoyments 
to  the  iTi'tss  and  exairu'erateil  enjoyments  of  the  depraved 
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sense  ?  The  one  is  selfish,  the  other  generous  ;  the  c.  e 
lives  of  itself,  the  other  out  of  itself:  of  these  two  tenden 
cies  one  should  prevail.  If  the  depraved  sense  governs, 
the  heart  decays  little  by  little ;  it  feels  no  longer  the 
power  of  simple  enjoyments  ;  it  tends  no  longer  towards 
others ;  it  ends  by  throbbing  only  to  give  its  course  to  the 
blood,  and  to  mark  the  hours  of  that  shameful  time,  the 
flight  of  which  is  hastened  by  debauchery.  But  what  can 
be  more  abject  than  to  destroy  the  heart  of  a  man  ?  What 
remains  there  to  a  man  when  his  heart  exists  no  longer  ? 
Nevertheless,  the  depraved  sense  does  still  more  ;  no  vice, 
as  well  as  no  virtue,  limits  its  effects  to  man  alone — the 
one  and  the  other  produce  in  society  the  rebound  of  their 
action.  And,  under  this  head,  the  depraved  sense  is  the 
oppression  and  the  ruin  of  the  world. 

Much  is  said  about  liberty,  and,  for  my  part,  I  talk 
about  it  as  proudly  as  another ;  for,  God  be  thanked, 
there  is  a  liberty  which  is  holy  and  just,  and  no  word 
exists  in  human  language  which  has  not  its  legitimate 
application.  Grod  and  the  devil  make  use  of  the  same 
words,  and  the  devil  can  no  more  curse  one  single  word 
than  he  can  curse  a  single  idea  by  abusing  it.  God  is 
the  father  of  liberty ;  He  has  blessed  it  in  giving  it  to 
man  ;  He  elevates  before  us,  by  the  heads  of  His  Churcli, 
its  standard  always  floating  and  always  lionorable.  I 
speak  then  of  liberty,  and  I  denounce  to  you  one  of  its 
enemies.  I  denounce  it  to  you  from  the  great  tribune  of 
humanity,  there  where  its  duties  and  its  rights,  being 
sustained  the  one  by  the  other,  have  constantly  found 
orators  and  martyrs.  I  denounce  to  you  an  atrocious  and 
ignoble  despotism — that  of  the  depraved  sense  against 
an  entire  portion  of  the  human  race  ;  for  the  abomination 
is  not  confined  to  itself,  although  it  exists  but  of  itself :  it 
loaves  itself  but  to  make  victims,  and  what  victims ! 

Ah  !  gentlemen,  in  quitting  this  assembly,  seek  one  of 
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those  streets  where  misery  shelters  itself ;  you  will  not 
have  to  seek  far.  Ascend  those  sad  staircases,  behold 
yourselves  before  a  grand  spectacle.  Those  faces,  with- 
ered so  young,  have  been  beautiful;  those  limbs,  which 
no  longer  inspire  anything  but  the  temptation  of  the 
horror,  have  been  living;  those  dishonored  creatures  had 
brothers  and  sisters — they  have  them  no  longer  ;  nothing 
now  remains  to  them,  not  even  remorse.  Who  has  de- 
spoiled them,  crushed  them,  given  them  over  to  misery, 
to  disgrace,  to  ignorance  even  of  their  misfortune  ?  Who  ? 
You  know  well.  Coward  as  well  as  selfish,  the  depraved 
sense  does  not  attack  man  in  his  strength,  but  in  his 
weakness ;  it  does  not  tempt  man  who  can  look  it  in 
tlie  face,  but  basely,  like  the  worm  of  the  earth,  it  glides 
into  the  bosom  of  those  flowers  which  spring  has  just 
opened,  and  which  live  but  for  a  da)'.  It  solicits  that 
which  cannot  defend  itself;  it  presents  itself  to  a  creature 
feeble  and  too  easy  to  mislead — because  once  it  was  the 
first  to  mislead — it  presents  itself  to  that  being  under  the 
appearance  of  a  heart  touclied.  The  hypocrite  dares  to 
put  his  hand  upon  that  region  of  the  soul ;  he  hides  de- 
bauch and  treason  under  the  semblance  of  love  and  of 
fidelity ;  then,  the  hour  passed,  after  he  has  destroyed 
that  which  can  never  be  repaired,  he  abandons  it,  he 
goes  away,  deserting  the  evil  whicii  he  has  committed, 
consoling  himself  with  the  disgust  wliich  he  feels  by  a 
disgust  which  is  yet  but  to  come.  What  oppression  is 
there  in  the  world,  if  this  is  not  oppression  ;  and  what 
ruin,  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  does  not  count  for  ruin  i 

When  you  look  into  the  history  of  our  country,  and  see 
there  all  those  illustrious  names  which  were  its  crown  : 
crown  o{  boron,  crown  p{  comte,  crown  oi  marquis,  crown 
ofduG — all  those  old  crowns  which  formed  the  entire 
crown  of  the  country,  and  then,  observing  those  races  in 
the  present  time,  you  will  find  some  of  them  who  bend 
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nnder  the  weight  of  their  antiquity  ;  youths,  the  sword 
of  whose  fathers  enlarged  the  frontiers  of  the  country  and 
of  truth,  who  can  no  longer  do  anything  either  for  the 
one  nor  for  the  other,  it  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  know  the 
cause.  Vice  has  passed  into  those  races,  and  has  cor- 
roded their  living  fibres.  It  does  not  even  spare  nations. 
A  time  comes — and  for  what  people  does  it  not  come 
soon  or  late  ? — a  time  comes  in  which  civilized  history 
succeeds  to  heroic  history ;  characteristics  fall,  bodies 
diminish ;  physical  and  moral  force  depart  at  the  same 
step,  and  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  sound  of  the  barba- 
rism which  approaches,  and  which  looks  on  to  see  if  the 
hour  is  come  to  drive  that  old  people  from  the  world. 
When  that  hour  has  struck,  when  a  country  feels  itself  to 
tremble  before  its  destiny,  what  has  passed  over  it? 
What  breeze  has  silenced  its  life  ?  Ever  the  same,  gentle- 
men ;  death  has  never  more  than  one  great  accomplice. 
That  nation  is  degenerated  in  the  deadly  joys  of  sensu- 
ality ;  it  has  shed  its  blood  drop  by  drop,  and  not  in 
streams  on  the  fertile  fields  of  devotedness:  now  there 
remains  from  blood  thus  shed  an  inevitable  vengeance, 
that  which  subjects  to  servitude  and  ruin  all  nations  in 
this  condition. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  do  not  pursue  my  thought, 
what  matters  it  ?  But  I  see  many  young  men  here,  let 
them  then  think  every  time  when  the  tempter  attacks 
them,  that  it  is  the  enemy  of  life,  of  beauty,  of  goodness, 
'  of  strength,  of  glory ;  that  it  is  tlie  universal  and  national 
enemy.  Ah  1  gentlemen,  if  a  Tartar  were  to  knock  at 
your  door  and  ask  you  to  betray  your  country,  what 
would  not  be  your  horror?  Yet  the  depraved  sense  does 
no  other  thing ;  the  blood  which  it  requires  of  you,  were 
it  not  that  of  eternity,  would  still  be  that  of  your  country 
and  of  the  future. 

Great  God  !  what  will  the  soul  do  before  this  enemy  1 
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Has  it  received  any  strength,  has  it  exercised  any  against 
it  ?  We  have  but  to  consult  history :  it  is  history  which 
is  about  to  answer  us. 

Well,  then,  the  soul  is  found  feeble.  It  has  been  able 
to  do  something  for  justice,  for  prudence,  for  temperance, 
even  for  power,  It  has  made  Hannibal,  Scipio,  Cato  of 
Utica.  and  so  many  great  men  who  had  the  courage  to 
live  and  die  in  difficult  circumstances ;  it  has  made  heroes, 
it  has  not  produced  chaste  men.  And  seeing  itself  thus 
jiowerless,  as  it  is  necessary  to  it  to  live  with  honor,  be- 
cause it  is  its  instinct,  it  has  driven  its  delirium  even  to 
tlie  point  of  desiring  the  honor  of  the  depraved  sense.  It 
is  not  satisfied  with  liberty,  it  has  not  simply  demanded 
I  if  the  world  that  the  depraved  sense  should  be  free,  it  has 
demanded  that  it  should  be  honored,  and  the  world  has 
consented  thereto.  Even  now,  gentlemen,  notwithstand- 
ing Christianity,  the  world  struggles  hard  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  depraved  sense.  A  homicide  is  repro- 
bated by  the  world ;  the  profaner  of  the  most  sacred  oaths, 
the  violater  of  the  domestic  sanctuary',  the  adulterer, 
moves  in  the  world  with  uplifted  brow.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count above  all  that  the  world  and  the  gospel  cannot 
understand  each  other ;  the  gospel  crushes  nothing  so 
much  as  the  depraved  sense :  the  world  still  npiiolds  it, 
and  honors  even  to  the  end  dishonor  itself. 

The  honor  of  the  depraved  sense  has  not  satisfied  the 
soul ;  it  has  desired  the  publicity,  the  public  recognition 
of  it ;  for,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  really  great  but 
that  which  attains  to  public  recognition :  as  long  as  a 
thing  does  not  bear  publicity,  it  is  not  at  its  highest 
power.  Will  you  believe  it,  the  depraved  sense  has 
aspired  to  publicity,  and,  thanks  to  the  connivance  of  the 
soul,  it  has  obtained  it !  I  can  proceed  no  further,  gentle- 
men   Christian  language  refuses  itself  to  the  simple 

act  of  showing  the  realities  which  the  sun  in  other  times 
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saw  ;  but  God  has  permitted  that  Tacitus  a;id  Suetonius 
should  write  pages  which  even  to  the  last  day  will  bear  to 
the  knowledge  of  man  the  monstrous  history  of  his  own 
depravity.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  its  decline  ?  Do  you  not  again  bring  before 
yourselves  Nero  showing  himself  to  the  Roman  empire — 
to  the  descendants  of  the  great  republic ;  Nero,  the  mas- 
ter of  so  many  men,  charged  on  his  single  head  to  repre- 
sent that  which  an  English  orator  has  so  admirably  well 
called  the  majesty  of  a  people  ?  Nero,  the  heir  of  Fabius, 
of  Scipio,  of  all  the  consular  families,  covered  with  all  the 
purple  accumulated  by  so  many  virtues  and  so  many 
ages!  Nero,  appearing  before  the  monuments  of  his 
country,  before  its  temples,  at  the  Forum,  surrounded  .  .  . 
How  could  I  describe  it?  And  a  whole  people  looked  on, 
but  a  people  prepared  by  the  most  frightful  spectacles  for 
this  last  spectacle. 

Will  no  one  come  to  the  help  of  the  soul  ?  Will  no  one 
devote  himself  to  inspire  it  with  a  little  gourage  and 
honor?  Were  there  no  philosophers  in  those  times? 
Oh!  there  were  philosophers — I  do  not  say  so  sarcasti- 
cally ;  there  were  men  of  powerful  genius,  who  knew  how 
to  discover  great  truths,  even  if  they  did  not  discover 
them  entirely.  But  philosophers  have  been  able  to  do 
nothing ;  the  depraved  sense  has  even  had  its  philosophy  : 
a  philosophy  has  been  invented  for  it !  Not  only,  gentle- 
men, has  it  had  its  philosophers,  but  it  has  even  had  its 
priesthood — ^it  has  had  its  priests. 

The  priest!  that  name  represents  to  us  a  man  grown 
hoary  in  age  and  in  tradition,  who  has  visited  the  king- 
doms of  truth,  and  travelled  over  all  the  shores  of  error, 
from  whence  he  has  brought  back  for  the  benefit  of  men 
wisdom  above  that  of  time,  a  mien  which  nations  come  to 
consult,  in  order  to  read  in  it  valuable  thoughts.  Well, 
then,  the  depraved  sense  has  had  its  priests;   has  had 
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priests  charged  to  exercise,  as  a  raiiiistration  of  holiness 
that  frightful  ministration  of  depravity. 

What  do  I  say  !  Priests !  it  has  had  temples !  Tem- 
ples !  great  God !  When  man  is  fatigued,  Mrhen  he  is 
tired  with  the  business  of  the  day,  and  can  do  no  more 
for  this  life,  he  turns  aside,  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  a 
temple;  he  falls  upon  his  knees,  he  prays,  he  ascends 
towards  God  within  those  walls  where  He  dwells ;  his 
soul  respires  there  the  hope  and  the  perfume  of  a  better 
life;  behold  the  temple — and  sensuality  has  defiled  it! 
Sensuality  exhibited  itself  upon  the  altar  to  the  man 
who  came  there  to  obtain  repose  from  the  cruel  dreams  of 
life,  and  said  to  him  :  I  am  the  last  god  ! 

However,  gentlemen,  do  not  commit  the  injustice  of 
believing  that  the  human  race  was  not  ashamed,  and  that 
it  did  not  hope  to  shake  off  the  chain.  It  did  so  hope. 
It  had  vestals,  it  knew  the  term  chastity — it  had  some 
illustrious  examples  of  it,  such  as  the  continency  of  a 
Scipio  on  a  celebrated  occasion.  But  these  were  only 
faint  gleams,  desires,  apparitions  of  good ;  good  was 
vanquished.  Man,  during  four  thousand  years,  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  depraved  sense,  even  to  the 
time  when  at  last  the  dial  of  eternity  marked  an  hour, 
and  that  hour  said  :  "  A  Saviour  is  to-day  born  unto  you : 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  on  earth  peace 
to  men  of  good  will ! " 

It  remains  for  us  to  see  the  effect  of  this  simple  saying 
upon  the  world,  and  how  it  has  engendered  in  it  the  re- 
served virtue  of  chastity. 

Rome  was  the  undisturbed  mistress  of  the  world  ;  she 
had  gathered  together  in  her  bosom  all  the  vices  of  the 
generations  which  she  had  conquered,  and,  desiring  by  a 
monument  to  mark  the  plenitude  of  her  glory  and  of  her 
religion,  she  had  raised  up  in  her  midst  a  temple  to  all 
the  gods — ^her  Pantheon — ^in  which  the  god  of  depravity 
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had  also  its  image,  its  priests,  and  its  incense.  Then,  one 
day,  some  peasants  from  the  valleys  of  a  country  without 
renown,  came  and  halted  upon  that  place  where  all  the 
gods  of  Rome  were  shut  up,  under  the  triple  protection 
of  time,  of  victory,  and  religion.  They  came ;  they  saw 
surrounding  them  all  the  powers  which  were  there  to 
defend  shame  and  sensuality  deified;  and,  after  having 
made  a  sacred  sign  upon  themselves,  they  knocked  with 
their  staves  at  the  door  of  the  Pantheon.  It  opened  be- 
fore them.  There  all  the  ancient  gods  were  ranged; 
all  the  past  errors,  all  the  renowned  crimes,  all  reigned 
there  in  marble,  in  gold,  or  in  ivory.  Our  peasants  bore 
then  against  all  these  only  a  pure  heart.  It  was  in  the 
end  the  stronger.  Chastity  set  up  in  the  Pantheon  its 
double  sign ;  first,  the  cross — the  flesh  of  man  suffering 
by  a  voluntary  immolation — and  by  its  side,  the  image  of 
the  spotless  Virgin ;  both  of  these  announced  to  mankind 
that  the  father  of  the  world  was  not  the  blood  shed  in 
sensuality,  but  the  blood  shed  in  grief;  both  of  these 
taught  mankind  that  the  mother  of  the  world  was  not 
fecundity,  even  v/hen  it  is  legitimate,  but  virginity — vir- 
ginity, the  sister  of  youth,  of  beauty,  of  goodness,  of 
genius,  of  strength — the  sister  and  mother  of  all  virtues, 
and  with  them  of  the  whole  world. 

The  triumph  was  great  and  new.  The  honor  and  pub- 
licity of  depravity  were  replaced  by  the  honor  and  pub- 
licity of  chastity.  But  a  priesthood  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  as  well  as  to  the  propagation  of  all  holy 
doctrine :  what  should  the  priesthood  of  chastity  be,  but  a 
chaste  priesthood  ?  Catholic  doctrine  has  dared  this,  not 
for  a  chosen  portion,  destined,  like  vestals,  to  offer  to  the 
world  a  rare  specimen  of  the  virtue,  but  for  all,  without 
exception,  for  all,  in  all  times,  in  all  places,  in  all  climes. 
Catholic  doctrine  dared  in  this  matter  to  count  sufficiently 
upoi.  itself,  to  require  as  the  supreme  condition  for  the 
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priesthood,  absolute  continency,  and  to  confide  itself  alone 
to  innocence  always  preserved,  or  always  re-acquired  by 
repentance.  N'o  one,  in  fact,  can  give  that  which  he  has 
not ;  and  chastity  alone  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  engen- 
dering chastity. 

Well,  gentlemen,  what  say  you  of  it  ?  Such  was  the 
pretension  of  Catholic  doctrine;  has  it  been  realized? 
Has  it  everywhere,  among  all  nations  in  the  earth, 
created  a  race  of  chaste  priests,  renouncing  that  which 
had  appeai'ed  to  mankind  during  four  thousand  years,  as 
the  indispensable  condiment  of  life  ?  Has  it  done  this  ? 
And  observe,  they  are  not  old  men,  i-educed  by  the  chill 
of  age  to  incapability  of  doing  evil,  whom  Catholic  doc- 
trine has  chosen  for  its  priests ;  no,  they  are  young  men 
— men  in  the  sap  and  flower  of  life — Saint  John  leaning 
upon  the  bosom  of  his  master ;  Saint  Paul  hurrying  to- 
M'ards  Damascus  with  slackened  rein  ;  Saint  Anthony  car- 
rying the  spring-time  of  his  life  into  the  desert  of  Kolsim. 
Behold  the  Catholic  priest  according  to  the  general  rule. 
The  Church  seizes  a  youth,  full  of  vigor,  whose  heart  is 
full  of  devotion,  and  whose  imagination  is  attracted. 
She  purifies  him  in  prayer  and  penitence,  trains  him  by 
meditation,  makes  him  pliant  by  obedience,  transforms 
him  by  humility  ;  and  when  the  da)'  arrives,  she  prostrates 
him  upon  the  earth  in  her  temples,  and  sheds  over  him  a 
few  words  and  a  drop  of  oil :  behold  him  chaste  !  Those 
young  men  will  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
under  the  shield  of  their  virtue ;  they  will  penetrate  into 
the  sanctuary  of  sanctuaries,  that  of  souls ;  they  will  hear 
terrible  confidences ;  thoy  will  see  all,  they  will  know  all ; 
a  thousand  tempests  wiil  pass  over  their  hearts.  Those 
hearts  will  remain  ardent,  like  fire,  b}'  charity ;  firm,  like 
granite,  by  chastity.  It  is  by  this  sign  that  men  will 
always  recognize  the  priest.  He  may  be  avaricious,  proud, 
a  Pharisee :  his  character  will,  without  doubt,  suffer  from 
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these  shameful  vices ;  but,  notwithstanding,  as  long  as  the 
sign  of  chastity  shall  remain  upon  his  forehead,  God  and 
men  will  forgive  him  much :  that  which  these  last  will 
never  forgive  will  be  a  fault,  perchance  the  shadow  of  a 
fault  of  fragility,  so  much,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  priest- 
hood and  chastitj'  will  be  one  and  the  same  dignity,  one 
and  the  same  expression  of  the  God  who  saved  the  world 
upon  the  cross. 

Thanks  to  God,  gentlemen,  the  Catholic  priesthood  has 
undergone  that  trial,  it  has  undergone  it  dnring  nearly 
twenty  centuries.  Its  enemies  have  watched  it  unceas- 
ingly in  the  present  time  and  in  history,  they  have  sig- 
nalized some  partial  scandals ;  but  the  entire  body  has 
remained  secure.  The  faith  of  attentive  generations  does 
not  err  in  these  things  ;•  it  believes  in  a  virtue  which  it 
has  too  much  tested  :  it  conducts  to  our  feet  youth  of 
sixteen  years  old,  hearts  of  sixteen  years,  confessions  of 
sixteen  years ;  it  conducts  them  to  us  before  the  whole 
■world,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ungodly ;  it  brings 
to  us  the  mother  with  the  daughter ;  precocious  griefs, 
with  griefs  grown  old,  that  which  the  ear  of  the  husband 
does  not  heai-,  that  which  the  ear  of  the  brother  knows  not, 
that  which  the  ear  of  the  friend  has  never  suspected. 
Mankind  proclaims  by  that  miraculous  confidence  the 
sanctity  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  fury  of  its 
enemies  will  always  break  in  pieces  against  that  arch  which 
it  bears  along  with  itself.  They  will  pursue  it,  like  the 
army  of  Pharaoh,  even  into  deep  waters  ;  but  the  wall, 
the  crystal  of  chastity,  will  always  rise  up  between  us 
and  them  ;  they  will  curse  that  divine  fruit  which  is  born 
within  us,  and  which  pi'otects  lis ;  they  will  curse  it  vainly, 
because  the  malediction  which  falls  upon  virtue,  is  like 
that  which  fell  upon  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  two  days  , 
before  the  resurrection. 

Catholic  doctrine  has  produced  a  chaste  priesthood. 
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Even  this  is  not  its  greatest  wonder.  After  all,  the  priest 
is  chosen,  he  is  prepared  and  consecrated  ;  but  Catholic 
doctrine  also  purifies  the  heart  the  least  disposed,  and  the 
least  preserved — the  heart  of  woman.  It  creates  holj  gen- 
erations of  Christians,  living  free  in  the  midst  of  the  world, 
confided  to  themselves,  guardians  of  their  own  morals,  of 
general  morals,  seizing  a  new  empire  in  society,  and 
creating  from  respect  a  love  which  in  antiquity  was  un- 
known. 

I  hasten,  gentlemen,  I  have  hastened  to  arrive  even  at 
you,  at  you,  the  last  and  most  divine  fruit  of  chastity. 
For  you  are  guarded  even  less  than  women,  by  nature  and 
society ;  a  liberty  as  great  as  your  desires  may  be  has  been 
left  to  you.  You  can  do  all  against  yourselves,  and  all 
\vith  long  impunity.  Yet  the  cross  has  touched  you  also : 
the  spotless  virgin  has  appeared  to  your  heart,  which  is 
intoxicated  with  life  ;  both  have  taught  many  of  yon  the 
blessed  mortification  of  continency,  and  religion  has  sur- 
rounded itself  with  yon  as  with  a  young  guard  of  honor, 
which  defends  it  better  than  the  bosoms  of  its  martyi"s  and 
the  sword  of  its  doctors.  All  of  you  have  not  attained,  since 
the  first  day  of  God's  appearing  in  your  soul,  to  that  vir- 
ginal splendor  ;  many  of  you  have  lost  its  primitive  robe  ; 
fallen  from  hoi}'  baptism,  they  have  passed  under  the  rod 
of  the  passions ;  youth  has  rendered  back  to  them  that 
which  infancy  had  taken  from  them.  Others  struggle 
still  against  the  poison  infused  into  their  veins,  they  ele- 
vate their  supplicating  desires  towards  God ;  they  learn  in 
the  combat  itself,  by  knowing  better  the  infirmity  of 
nature,  to  discern  in  virtne  the  hand  which  alone  heals 
and  alone  restores. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  a  chaste  priesthood,  chast«  women, 
chaste  youth,  such  is  the  work  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  which  doubtless  has  not  ceased  to  be 
corrupt,  but  which,  even  in  those  who  revolt  against  the 
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yoke  of  sanctity,  still  receives  its  influence,  and  leaves 
no  room  to  any  man  of  sense  for  confounding  tlie  general 
state  of  Christian  society,  under  this  head,  with  the  morals 
of  Pagan  society. 

I  do  not  to-day  inquire  into  the  logical  consequences 
of  so  strange  a  transformation ;  you  already  foresee  them. 
You  foresee  what  an  account  I  shall  require  of  human 
doctrines  in  the  name  of  chastity,  not  only  of  past  doc- 
trines, but  of  existing  doctrines.  Our  conclusions  will  be 
still  more  triumphant  than  those  whicb  we  draw  from 
humility ;  for  humility  is  a  virtue  which  does  not  mani- 
fest itself  as  much  as  that  of  chastity ;  neither  has  pride 
any  wounds  so  visible  as  sensuaj  depravity. 

I  shall  conclude  by  a  few  words  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian part  of  the  youths  who  hear  me. 

You  live,  gentlemen,  in  a  country  in  which  morality 
and  religion  were  always  more  closely  united  than  else- 
where. Other  nations  have  received  other  gifts ;  ours  is 
that  of  an  inflexible  logic,  which  concludes  in  acts  that 
which  it  concludes  in  thoughts.  France  will  never  have 
any  other  religion  than  a  religion  expressed  and  defended 
by  a  high  state  of  morals.  It  is  its  ins.tinct,  and  one  of 
its  titles  to  glory.  Be  faithful  in  this,  gentlemen,  and 
weigh  well  the  consequences  of  your  virtues;  the  last 
century  only  beheld  the  fall  of  religion  in  France,  after  it 
had  seen  modesty  perish ;  the  priesthood  did  not  fall  until 
after  the  disappearance  of  all  the  youth  devoted  to  chastity. 
On  the  day  when  that  sacred  battalion  was  dissolved, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  ancient  and  holy  kingdom.  You 
have  resuscitated,  gentlemen,  that  young  and  sacred  guard 
of  truth ;  it  is  our  best  augury,  the  safest  foundation  of 
our  hope,  the  most  glorious  banner  which  floats  for  us. 
Religion  conjures  you  in  the  name  of  a  tottering  world  to 
preserve  and  add  to  its  lustre. 
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of  the  p0werle3sness  of  other  doctrines  to 
produce  chastttt. 

My  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 
Ohastitt  is  a  virtue  whicli  lias  been  brought  into  the 
world  by  Catholic  doctrine,  and  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  most  general  and  the  most  horrible  depravity.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  the  Christian  world  is  not  corrupted  : 
but  that  it  struggles  again~t  that  con-uption,  and  that 
Catholic  doctrine  has  created  in  it  a  chaste  priesthood, 
chaste  women,  chaste  youth.  And,  after  having  shown, 
you  this,  by  the  undoubted  light  of  history,  it  would  seem, 
gentlemen,  that  I  ought  at  once  to  pass  on  to  the  conclu- 
sions which  flow  from  that  establishment  of  chastity 
which  is  so  extraordinary.  But  after  Catholic  doctrine, 
other  doctrines  have  hurried  forward  to  dispute  its  empire, 
and  in  divers  circumstances  they  have,  more  or  less,  snc- 
ctssfully  combated  with  it.  It  is  useful,  it  is  necessary, 
it  is  curious  to  see  what  these  doctrines  may  have  pro- 
duced with  regard  to  chastity ;  it  is  instructive  when 
virtue  is  once  set  up,  revealed,  established,  to  consider 
what  doctrines  which  are  foreign  to  it  have  accomplished 
to  sustain  the  parallel  under  this  head.  To  this,  gentle- 
men, I  call  your  attention  to-day.  I  shall  touch  upon 
things  more  or  less  present ;  I  shall  approach  them  with 
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boldness,  with  eiioi'gy,  but  notwithstanding  with  consid- 
eration as  great  as  tlie  doctrine  to  which  I  have  given  my 
faith,  and  which  I  have  the  honor  to  defend  before  you. 

I  cannot,  gentlemen,  pursue  one  after  the  other  all  the 
tlieories  which  history  exhibits  to  us  upon  the  stage  of 
the  human  mind  during  eighteen  centuries.  That  would 
be  t(;  lose  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth,  to  convoke  before  us 
all  the  ideas  which  have  traversed  the  intelligence  of  man 
with  success  remarkable  in  various  ways,  or  even  without 
success ;  a  labor  as  prodigious  as  useless.  For  it  always 
happens  that  certain  doctrines  gain  the  ascendancy,  that 
they  appear  above  the  others  with  a  grandeur  which 
forces  us  to  halt  before  them,  and  which  sufficiently  re- 
veals that  which  passes  in  a  region  less  exalted  than  their 
own.  Now,  since  the  definitive  appearance  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  we  have  seen  but  three  great  doctrinal  establish- 
ments produced  by  the  side  of  it — Islamisni,  Protestant- 
ism, and  Nationalism.  I  do  not  name  the  Greek  schism, 
although  it  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  world, 
because  the  Greek  schism,  foreign  to  every  real  movement, 
is  no  other  thing  than  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  state  of  petri- 
faction. 

Six  centuries  had  passed  away  since  the  first  preaching 
of  thejjrospel.  Then,  in  a  part  of  the  globe  separated 
from  all  the  rest  by  sandy  deserts,  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  in  the  midst  of  a  race  which  descended  from 
Abraham,  and  which  had  preserved  the  glorious  tradition 
of  him  under  the  shadow  of  the  most  graceful  name 
which  has  ever  designated  a  country  to  the  ear  of  man — 
in  Arabia,  in  fine,  a  man  was  born.  He  came  late  to 
found  a  doctrine  ;  for  he  came  after  Christ,  when  already 
all  the  Roman  empire  obeyed  the  cross,  and  the  branches 
of  that  vigorous  tree  waxed  strong  from  Syria  to  Egypt, 
and  to  Abyssinia.  He  feared  not,  however;  he  knew  the 
Gospel  :    on  i-eadin:  it,  he  saw  the  moral  inferiority  of 
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his  cduiitrj  divided  between  idolatry  and  the  Abrahainie 
memorials,  and,  without  accepting  the  yoke  of  Christ,  dis- 
daining the  part  of  heresiarch  as  well  as  that  of  follower, 
he  set  himself  up  between  the  old  world  which  was  ex- 
piring, and  the  new  world  which  sprang  up  on  all  sides, 
hoping  to  crush  both,  and  upon  their  double  ruin  to  set 
himself  up  as  the  last  preceptor  and  the  unique  dominatur 
of  the  human  race.  He  founded  the  Islam,  which  has 
been  properly  called  a  heresy  because  of  certain  manifest 
resemblances  to  the  Christian  system,  but  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  tiie  absolute  negation  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  is  in  principle 
only  a  traditional  theism,  having  for  its  type,  more  or 
less  exact,  tiie  fonll^  of  belief  and  the  mannei-s  of  the  pa- 
triarchal epoch.  The  name  of  Abraham  fills  the  entire 
Koran  ;  it  is  the  life  <<t'  the  Islam.  It  is  Abraham  wliom 
Mahomet  designed  ti)  substitute  for  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  by 
Abraham  that  he  hoped  to  overthrow  at  the  same  time 
Christianity  and  idolatry ;  Abraham  was  to  him  what 
the  early  Christian  centuries  have  since  been  for  Luther. 
Mahomet  turned  back  over  the  past.,  and  chose  there  a 
piint  which  he  regarded  as  the  true  point  of  time  and  of 
truth. 

He  succeeded,  gentlemen  ;  he  founded  his  doctrine,  and 
after  twelve  hundred  years  many  nations  still  date  their 
history  fro;n  his  victorious  Hegira.  But  what  has  resulted 
from  it  for  morality  ?  What  has  been,  with  regard  tn 
chastity,  the  fruit  of  that  memorable  foundation  ]  I  have 
no  need  to  tell  you,  gentlemen  ;  you  know  the  frightful 
depravity  of  Mahometan  nations,  fallen  below  the  man- 
ners of  Greece  and  Home ;  living,  in  virtue  ni'  their  law, 
in  the  most  licentious  polygamy ;  having  abased  women 
in  servitude  and  shame  lower  than  Pagan  society  had 
even  brought  them,  and  proclaiming  excesses  which  no 
words  could  retrace.     And  do  not  believe  that  Mahomet 
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Jesigued  Uiis,  Nu,  geutloinen,  Mahomet  did  uot  design 
it.  Mahouiet,  like  every  otlier  founder,  designed  to  ele 
vate  his  nation,  and  he  lias  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  cer- 
tain things.  It  is  clear  that  his  intention  and  his  pride 
both  purposed  to  call  hack  into  life  the  transitory  civ^iliza- 
tion  of  the  patriarchs.  an<l  uolygaiiiy  is  a  demonstration  of 
it  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  hospitality  which  breathes  in  the 
Koran.  Mahomet  had  no  intention  of  corrupting  Arabia, 
but  he  d.esired  to  I'egenerate  it,  to  lead  it  back  to  the 
times  of  its  celebrated  and  pious  ancestors.  Why  has  he 
not  done  this  in  reality  ?  Because  he  could  not.  His 
heart  was  not  pure  enough,  nor  was  his  arm  strong 
enough  to  impose  holiness  and  chastity  upon  the  popula- 
tions whom  he  pretended  to  govern.  The  Arab,  like  an 
untamed  steed,  obeyed  his  master  well,  when  that  master 
urged  him  with  the  pressure  of  the  spur  which  promised 
him  victory  ;  he  dashed  forwai"d  full  of  fire,  his  haunches 
pliant,  his  hair  erect,  to  bear  down  nations  under  his 
powerful  tramp ;  but  when  it  was  needful  to  put  on  the 
curb  of  purity,  he  champed  in  pieces  the  rings  of  steel, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  doctrine  which  drove  him  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  was  a  doctrine  less  strongly  tem- 
pered than  his  muscles  and  his  breastplate. 

I  say  but  these  few  words.  Look  into  the  Koran,  yon 
will  not  find  there  the  sign  of  voluntary  and  calculated 
depravity.  Polygamy  was  a  patriarchal  tradition;  and 
as  to  the  vile  recompenses  which,  they  say,  Mahomet  pro- 
mised in  the  other  world  to  his  faithful  followers,  if  such 
is  the  sense  which  we  must  give  to  them,  it  is  a  sense  too 
deeply  buried  in  the  Islam  for  us  to  believe  that  corruption 
was  its  real  object,  and  even  the  avowed  means  of  its 
founder.  Corruption  has  risen  by  the  force  of  things,  as 
it  will  always  rise,  in  the  form  ®f  scum,  above  all  human 
doctrine.  What  energy  has  it  not  been  necessary  for 
Dui-selves,  Christians,  to  exercise,  notwithstanding  the 
16 
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blood  of  the  Go?j)el  iiililtered  in  our  veins  against  Ma 
hometan  morals,  much  more  even  than  against  their  ar 
mies !  More  than  one  knight  of  the  Crusades,  in  bring- 
ing back  his  arms  from  tlie  East,  has  also  brought  back 
cHanged  morals ;  and  when  Frederick  II.,  in  the  torments 
of  his  ambition,  let  fall  these  words :  "  Saladin  is  blessed 
— he  has  no  Pope  to  hinder  him  from  doing  what  he  likes,"' 
it  was  the  cry  of  the  Arab  and  of  the  Turk,  the  cry  of 
Islamism.  which  came  from  his  imperial  throat  in  favor 
of  moral?  which  he  had  seen  and  which  he  longed  for. 

In  fine,  we  emerged  from  it,  although  with  difficulty  ; 
and  some  centuries  after,  Catholic  society,  always  more  or 
lesfi  tormented,  was  in  face  of  another  celebrated  and  fatal 
period.  I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  troubles  of  the 
Church  in  those  times.  Our  fathers  have  done  this  with 
courage  and  simplicity.  The  Church  has  no  interest  in 
hiding,  I  do  not  say  her  faults,  but  the  faults  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  is  strong  enough  to  avow  their  weakness  to 
the  universe.  This  is  why  I  accept  upon  this  point,  for 
the  ^e  of  which  I  speak,  whatever  you  may  choose  to  say  ; 
It?  the  champion,  sick  and  stretched  upon  a  bed,  accepts 
willingly  the  injuries  of  his  adverearies  who  come  to  see 
his  languid  hands  and  to  watch  for  the  signs  of  death  : 
>ure  of  his  strength,  he  leaves  to  their  curiosity  the  joy  of 
insult;  the  deep  thi'obbings  of  his  heart  are  sufficient 
ao-ainst  them,  ana  tell  him  the  answer  which  he  will  srive 
in  the  name  of  life  to  that  death  which  they  hope  for  hira. 

However  it  nii>-lit  have  been,  there  was  a  man  who 
willed  to  reform  us,  and  why  not  {  We  om-selves  only 
speaK  about  reformation  x<>  the  world.  In  the  cloisten,, 
upon  L'liiscopal  chaii"S,  in  ^he  fq)ostolic  chair,  in  the  first 
ranks  of  saints,  I  see  reformers  sitting;  and  wherever 
men  meet,  it  is  necessary  at  some  time  or  other  for  thar 
power  of  reformation  to  traverse  and  show  itself,  as  in  the 
ocean,  when  it  has  been  a  long  time  calm  and  reveals  ito 
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more  to  vessels  wMch  sail  upon  it  its  power  and  thou 
temerity,  all  at  once  a  wind  rises  in  the  horizon,  which 
warns  the  crews  to  struggle  by  science  and  energy  against 
that  enemy  which  is  in  fact  only  a  reformer  of  their  sleep- 
ing faint-heartedness. 

Thanks  to  God!  reformation  is  then  a  thing  of  the 
Church,  and  the  title  of  reformer  the  most  glorious  which 
she  extends  to  her  children,  after  that  of  founder.  Some- 
times even  the  one  does  not  give  place  to  the  other,  and 
Saint  Bernard  stands  without  difficulty  by  the  side  of 
Saint  Benedict. 

Now,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  corner  of  Saxony, 
there  was  a  man  who  had  the  idea  of  reforming  us ;  and 
certainly,  he  had  more  right  to  do  so  than  any  man  of  his 
time ;  for  he  had  received  from  God  a  power  of  eloquence, 
which  flowed  from  his  lips  or  from  his  pen  with  equal 
fecundity ;  an  ardent  soul,  capable  of  retaining  by  love 
as  well  as  of  subjugating  by  doctrine ;  to  whose  character 
nothing  was  wanting  to  assure  the  power  of  his  mind. 
Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  monk.  The  Church  had  taken 
Jiim  from  the  age,  covered  him  with  a  frock,  prostrated 
him  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  he  had  felt  the  consoling  rod 
of  obedience,  the  joys  of  humility  ;  and  that  mixture  of  a 
good  nature  with  powerful  grace  had  marvellously  pre- 
pared him  for  rendering  to  others  all  the  gifts  of  heaven, 
which  had  become  greater  by  having  passed  through  his 
lieart.  What  more  ?  A  man  of  genius,  an  orator,  an 
author,  a  monk,  all  the  powers  and  all  the  glories  in  that 
young  hand  !     Let  us  leave  him  to  do  his  work. 

He  has  ended,  gentlemen  .  .  .  ;  but  where  do  I  find 
him  again  ?  No  longer  by  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  ceuo- 
bitic  tent,  but  by  the  fireside  of  a  vulgar  house,  his  feet 
stretclied  forward  towards  the  domestic  fire,  a  wife  beside 
him  !  He  who  was  twice  consecrated  chaste  by  the  unc- 
tion of  priesthood  and  the  oaths  of  the  cloister ;  he  whc 
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ad  beuii  anointed  by  the  Churcl.,  aud  who  had  not  found 
the  Chnrch  pure  enough  for  him  !  Behold  him  married  ! 
and  not  alone.  His  lanaruage  has  broken  open  the  por- 
tals of  the  old  convents  of  Germany :  it  has  troubled  the 
long-guarded  chastity  of  the  aged,  and  that  still  more 
pure  of  the  younij  man  ;  it  has  dragged  from  the  tomb  all 
the  desires  of  the  flesii.  God,  by  Catholic  doctrine,  had 
not  only  trained  his  priests  to  absolute  continency;  he 
had  inspired  the  taste  for,  and  imparted  the  gift  of  it,  to 
a  thousand  other*.  He  had  prepared  for  each  misery  in 
the  world  a  virginity  which  should  be  to  it  a  mother  and 
a  sister.  That  man  has  destroyed  all ;  he  has  withered 
the  priesthood  at  its  very  roots,  by  taking  from  it  the 
marks  of  Je>n?  Clirist.  which  it  should,  by  chastity,  bear 
in  its  crnciiied  flesh.  He  has  given  back  to  the  world  the 
privileged  souls  which  the  Gospel  had  drawn  from  it,  un- 
peopled the  solitudes,  where  prayer  watched  under  the 
liuard  of  mortification.  All  that  heart,  all  that  genius, 
all  that  eloquence,  all  that  power  of  soul,  all  those  plans 
of  reformation  have  ended,  not  in  a  universal  deluire.  but 
in  universal  marriage  ! 

The  words  are  not  mine,  gentlemen  ;  they  are  those  of 
Erasmus.  You  all  know  Erasmus.  He  was  at  that  time 
the  first  scliolar  in  the  world.  On  the  eve  of  the  tempest 
which  was  to  shake  Europe  and  the  Church.  '"  il  faisait 
de  laprose  "  '  with  the  most  consummate  elasticity.  Men 
contended  in  the  world  for  one  of  his  letters.  Princes 
wrote  to  him  with  pride.  But  when  the  thunder  rolled, 
when  it  was  neeessaiv  to  become  devoted  either  to  error 
or  truth,  to  give  to  one  or  to  the  other  his  words,  his 
glory,  and  his  blood,  this  worthy  man  had  the  courage 
to  remain  a  scholar,  and  retired  into  obscurity  in  Rotter- 
dam, after  having  uttered  a  phrase  still  elegant,  but  de- 
spised.    He  saw  before  his  death,  fruits  of  the  reform  which 

•  Expression  from  Moliere's  "Bourgeois  gentilliomme." 
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he  had  never  looked  for,  and  he  revenged  himself  npou  it 
by  the  words  vs^hich  have  just  escaped  me. 

But  do  you  suppose  that  the  reformers  intended  to  arrive 
there  ?  No,  gentlemen  ;  they  did  not  intend  it.  Do  you 
believe  that  they  desire  it  now  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  Protestant  Churches,  whatever  name  they  may  bear, 
would  not,  if  they  could,  aspire  to  have  a  priesthood  which 
could  combat,  by  chastity,  against  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood ?  Ah  !  gentlemen,  England  alone  gives  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs  a  year  to  send  married  missionaries  into 
all  the  world :  well !  I  tell  you,  she  would  give  these 
twenty-five  millions  to  create  a  chaste  priest.  But  twenty- 
five  Protestant  millions  are  not  sufficient  for  a  work  which 
costs  the  Catholic  Church  but  a  drop  of  oil.  To  each  his 
share.  Side  by  side  with  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
richest  in  the  world,  rises  up  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
poorest  of  all,  which  begs  its  daily  bread  at  the  doors 
of  its  faithful  children :  but  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
children  who  venerate  it ;  priests  who  share  in  and  who 
console  the  common  misery ;  apostles  who  carry  its  faith 
to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  world ;  and  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  coalition  with  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Prussia,  has  only  lately  been  able  to  send  to  Jerusalem, 
for  their  representative  at  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
a  married  bishop. 

Mahomet  had  founded,  Luther  had  reformed ;  the 
eighteenth  century  aspired  to  a  work  yet  more  complete, 
newer,  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  say  so,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent work  which  has  been  attempted  by  man — it  has  as- 
pired to  the  transformation  of  mankind.  Up  to  that  time, 
mankind  had  existed  based  upon  religion ;  the  eighteenth 
century  designed  to  break  asunder  their  alliance,  and  to 
establish  everywhere  the  reign  of  pure  reason.  "  Have 
we  not  received  from  God,"  said  they,  "  a  reason  which 
emanates  from  his  own  ?      Have  we  not  received  from 
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Him  a  conscience  which  is  the  reflection  of  His  eternal 
justice?  Is  not  man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being, 
complete,  free,  endowed  with  truth,  knowing  good  and 
evil,  able  to  direct  himself  in  his  course  ?  And  if  it  be 
really  so,  if  man  has  a  just  conscience,  true  reason,  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places,  what  need  is  there  of  all 
those  religions  which  contend  for  the  honor  of  connecting 
him  to  a  truth  which  they  reciprocally  anathematize? 
AVhilst  reason  is  one,  universal,  peaceful — religions,  the 
frnit  of  unaccountable  dreams,  increase  in  each  age  that 
long  list  of  their  varieties,  aud  turn  the  world  into  a 
battle-field.  Pagans  against  Christians,  Protestants  against 
Catholics,  Lutheran;;  against  Calvinists,  Greeks,  Armin- 
ians,  Mahometans,  Hindoos,  races  without  number,  which 
fii-ag  humanity  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  their  blood3- 
swaddling-elcithes.  Is  it  not  time  to  restore,  or  to  give 
unity  to  mankind,  in  the  case  of  its  having  lost  unity,  or  of 
its  requiring  a  long  education  in  order  to  merit  it  ? "  Such 
was,  j^entlemen,  the  idea  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
by  very  rare  fortune  there  met  together  to  put  it  into 
execution,  a  pleiad  of  superior  minds — poets,  historians, 
moralists,  romance-writers,  lawyers,  men  eminent  in  all 
kinds  of  hterary  and  scientific  creations,  capable  of  de- 
jtriiyiug  and  of  building  up.  So  many  minds  were  never 
before  seen  brought  together  in  one  accord ;  and  the  for- 
tunate age  which  produced  them,  on  seeing  their  concord 
and  their  ardor,  was  able  to  assnre  itself  that  a  really 
providential  work  had  been  confided  to  it,  and  that  it 
would  soon  behold  its  chimerical  accomplishment. 

Respect,  gentlemen,  respect  those  hopes  of  the  human 
mind,  those  bold  promises,  that  navigation  in  the  long 
ceinrse  of  the  unknown  regions  of  truth.  Respect  those 
Argonauts,  who  start  in  fall  sail  to  pass  beyond  the  Pillara 
of  Hercules  of  humanity,  and  who  already  see  rising  be- 
fiiro  them  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  the  fntnre. 
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Meanwhile,  yhat  does  ihe  Church  ?  The  Church  seems 
to  grow  pale.  Bossnet  no  longer  pronounces  the  oracle; 
Fenelon  sleeps  in  his  harmonious  memory;  Pascal  haa 
broken  his  geometrical  pen  in  the  tomb  ;  Bourdaloue  no 
longer  speaks  before  kings ;  Massillon  has  thrown  to  the 
■winds  of  the  last  century  the  last  sounds  of  Christian 
eloquence  ;  Spain,  Italy,  France,  in  all  the  Catholic  world, 
T  listen  :  no  powerful  voice  answers  to  the  lamentation  of 
the  outraged  Christ.  His  enemies  increase  daily.  Thrones 
mingle  in  their  conjurations.  Catharine  II.,  from  the 
steppes  of  Crimea,  after  a  conquest  upon  tlie  sea  or  upon 
solitude,  writes  tender  letters  to  the  fortunate  geniuses  of 
the  moment ;  Frederick  II.  shakes  hands  with  them 
between  two  victories ;  Joseph  II.  comes  to  visit  them, 
and  deposes  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  upon 
the  tln-eshold  of  their  academies.  What  say  you  of  it  ? 
"What  say  you  of  the  silence  of  God  ?  What  is  he  doing  ? 
Already  tlie  age  marks  the  day  of  his  fall ;  hearken,  one 
o'clock,  two,  three  .  .  .  to-morrow  morning  they  will  bury 
Christ.  Ah  !  they  will  surround  him  with  great  funereal 
pomp ;  they  have  prepared  a  magnificent  procession  ;  the 
cathedrals  will  be  there,  they  will  march  two  and  two, 
like  the  great  streams  whicb  flow  to  the  ocean  to  disap- 
pear with  one  last  noise.  Once  more,  what  say  you  of  it, 
gentlemen  ?  It  is  true  Cod  keeps  silence.  He  makes  Him- 
self little.  He  had  taken  all  from  His  Church,  all  except 
Himself;  all  except  the  triumph  of  error  against  error 
itself.  Until  then,  God  had  never  left  to  error  its  total 
development ;  He  had  always  destroyed  it  at  one  time  or 
another  before  it  became  dominant.  This  time  He  has  let 
it  work  even  to  the  end.  Let  us  wait  in  our  turn,  and, 
even  before  the  end,  let  us  observe  in  morals  what  were 
the  effects  of  the  triumph  of  pure  reason. 

What  did  chastity,  tiiat  virgin  evoked  from  the  tomb 
by  Catholic   doctrine,  in   the   world?     What   did  she? 
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Behold  the  palace  uf  the  very  Christian  kingti ;  in  tlie 
chamber  where  St.  Louis  slept,  Sardanapalus  reposed. 
Stainbonl  visited  Versailles,  and  found  itself  at  home  there. 
Women  lifted  up  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  world 
played  with  the  crown  of  France ;  descendants  of  the 
Crusaders  peopled  with  their  adulation  the  dishonored 
ante-chambers,  and,  as  they  passed,  kissed  the  reigning 
robe  of  a  courtesan,  bearing  from  the  throne  into  their 
houses  the  vices  which  they  had  adored :  contempt  of  the 
holy  laws  of  marriage  ;  the  imitation  of  the  saturnalia  of 
Rome,  seasoned  by  a  degree  of  impiety  which  to  the 
familiars  of  Kero  was  unknown. 

Instead  of  the  soc  and  the  sword,  the  depraved  youths 
knew  only  how  to  handle  sarcasm  against  God  and  shame- 
lessness  against  man.  Below  them  crawled  along  the  iov/r- 
geoisie,  more  or  less  imitators  of  that  royal  corruption,  and 
dragging  in  their  train  their  lost  progeny,  as  behind  the 
powerful  kings  of  solitude,  the  lions  and  such  like,  smaller 
and  lower  animals  are  seen,  who  follow  them  to  lick  up 
their  share  of  the  blood  which  has  been  spilt. 

At  last  the  day  of  God  dawned.  The  old  Frank  people 
revolted  at  so  much  ignominy ;  it  stretched  out  its  right 
hand ;  it  shook  that  society,  fallen  into  the  apostasy  of 
virtue,  and  cast  it  to  the  ground  with  one  shock,  to  the 
puerile  astonishment  of  all  those  kings  who  flattered  pure 
reason  !  The  scaffold  succeeded  the  throne,  gathering  with- 
out distinction  all  that  was  brought  to  it,  kings,  queens, 
the  aged,  children,  young  women,  priests,  philosophere, 
innocent  and  guilty,  all  enveloped  in  the  solidarity  of  their 
age,  and  in  its  triumph  over  Jesus  Christ.  A  last  scene 
completed  the  reprisals  of  God.  Pure  reason  willed  to 
celebrate  its  nuptials,  for  it  had  only  celebrated  its  betroth- 
ment  on  the  scaffold ;  it  determined  to  advance,  to  press 
forward  even  to  its  nuptials.  The  doors  of  this  cathedral 
were  opened  by  its  all-powerful  orders  ;  an  innumerable 
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crowd  overran  the  j)arvis,  conducting  to  the  high  altar  the 
divinity  which  for  sixty  years  had  been  preparing  for  them. 
Shall  I  pronounce  its  name  ?  Antiquity  had  had  images 
which  exposed  depi-avity  to  the  worship  of  nations;  here 
it  was  the  reality,  the  living  marble  of  public  flesh  and 
blood.  I  hold  my  peace,  gentlemen,  I  leave  that  great 
people  to  adore  the  last  divinity  of  the  world,  and  to  cel- 
ebrate without  mysteries  the  immortal  nuptials  of  pure 
reason. 

Foundation,  reformation,  transformation  —  Mahomet, 
Luther,  Yoltaire — all  ended  in  the  same  result,  the  more 
or  less  complete  overthrowing  of  chastity.  Whoever  has 
touched  Catholic  doctrine,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
desires  and  intentions,  has  by  that  very  act  touched  the 
sacred  arch  of  virtue.  I  want  no  other  proofs,  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion,  than  your  personal  experience.  I  adjure 
you  all,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me  if  the  poison  of  the  evil  has 
not  glided  into  possession  of  you  with  the  poison  of  unbe- 
lief ?  Is  not  the  appearance  of  this  double  phenomenon 
contemporary  in  your  soul's  liistory  ?  Has  Rationalism 
ever  served  you  against  your  passions?  Has  it  not  ex- 
cused and  flattered  them  ?  It  is  Catholic  doctrine  which 
has  made  you  chaste  ;  it  is  the  abandoning  of  it  which  has 
marked  the  epoch  of  your  fall,  and  every  time,  when 
touched  by  your  condition,  you  aspire  towards  a  purer  day, 
I  ask  you  again,  and  again  I  adjure  you,  to  say,  to  whom 
are  your  hopes  addressed,  and  to  whom  have  you  recourse  ? 
You  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  tabernacles  where  you 
have  left  the  recollections  of  peace  and  honor ;  you  return 
to  Catholic  doctrine,  to  its  priests,  to  its  religious  orders, 
to  its  confession,  to  its  holy  table,  to 'all  its  pious  mysteries 
of  which  you  have  felt  the  efficacy.  I  want  no  more;  I 
confide  that  last  observation  to  your  hearts,  and  I  hasten 
towards  the  conclusion  of  my  subject. 

Catholic  doctrine  alone  produces  in  the  soul,  to  the  ex- 
16* 
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elusion  of  all  other  doctrine,  the  complete  phenomenoD  of 
chastity.  And  chastity  is  not  a  mystic  virtue,  a  virtue  of 
the  cloister  and  of  the  initiated ;  it  is  a  moral  and  a  social 
virtue,  a  virtue  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  human  race. 
Without  it,  life  withers  in  its  sources,  beauty  is  effaced 
from  the  visage,  kindness  withdraws  itself  from  the  heart ; 
families  waste  away  and  disappear,  nations  gradually 
lose  their  principle  of  resistance  and  expansion,  respect 
for  hierarchy  dies  away  in  scandals  ;  aU  evils,  in  fine,  enter 
by  that  door ;  all  kinds  of  bondage  and  all  ruins  have 
passed  by  there.  It  is  their  great  highway.  But  I  desire 
yet  to  show  you,  although  briefly,  the  necessity  of  that 
virtue  under  another  point  of  view,  and  you  will  not  be 
astonished  at  my  persistence,  since  my  conclusions  should 
rest  upon  these  two  points,  that  chastity  is  a  necessary 
virtue,  and  yet  a  virtue  reserved  by  God  to  the  action  of 
Catholic  doctrine. 

There  is,  gentlemen,  in  political  or  social  economy,  a 
question  of  primary  importance — that  of  the  regular 
development  of  the  population.  I  do  not  design  to  treat 
of  it  profoundly,  and  I  have  no  need  to  do  so.  I  shall 
simply  remind  you  that  the  sources  of  nature,  in  their 
most  ingenious  development  by  art  and  labor,  are  not  in 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  the  population  abandoned 
to  its  instincts  alone.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  one  of 
the  maledictions  of  God  upon  man,  after  his  fall,  was  this  : 
"/  will  multiply  thy  childrhearing  ^  "'  and  the  reality 
proves  to  us,  that  in  effect  there  exists  under  this  head  a 
fault  of  equilibrium  which  wants  to  be  corrected.  Servi- 
tude and  the  wai"s  of  devastation  provided  for  this  among 
the  ancients  ;  Catholic  doctrine  had  provided  for  it  by  in- 
spiring families  with  the  esteem,  the  respect  for,  and  the 
practice  of  chastity.  It  has  without  doubt  succeeded,  since 
the  economist  of  the  last  century  reproached  it  with  keep- 
ing the  pojni  ation  at  a  level  destructive  to  its  true  devel- 
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opment,  and  this  was  one  of  the  arms  with  which  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  communities  devoted  to  celibacy  waa 
sapped.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  arm  has  turned  back 
against  its  authors.  The  increasing  billows  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  competition,  and  of  misery,  sufficiently  warn 
serious  men  of  a  great  social  difficulty,  a  difficulty  increased 
even  by  the  blessings  of  civilization.  Peace  consolidates 
itself  daily  in  the  world :  it  tends,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
announced  long  beforehand,  to  become  still  more  stable 
and  more  general.  At  the  same  time  public  salubrity 
makes  progress ;  a  more  scientific  administration  removes 
from  us,  not  only  pestilence  and  famine,  but  those  silent 
influences  which  slowly  undermine  the  health  of  nations. 
Everything  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  the  life  of  men ;  and  already,  in  fifty  years,  not- 
withstanding long  wars,  France  has  seen  its  population 
following  that  ascending  movement  with  rapidity.  The 
division  of  property  is  also  another  sensible  cause  of  it ; 
by  carrying  ease  and  security  to  a  greater  number,  it  ex- 
cites them  to  a  more  presumptuous  paternity.  I  confine 
myself  to  this  general  view ;  and  I  ask  myself,  where  is 
to  be  found  the  remedy  for  an  excess  which  seems  to  be 
foreseen  by  all?  There  is  one  already  too  well  known, 
too  much  practised,  which,  from  feai-  of  life,  attacks  it  in 
its  source,  and  substitutes  for  chastity  a  remedy  which 
satisfies  selfishness  and  alarms  only  virtu6.  But  we  can- 
not reckon  crime  among  the  means  of  logically  and  mor- 
ally solving  the  problems  of  humanity. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed,  that  a  glimpse  has  been  caught 
of  the  desire  to  impose  conditions  upon  the  liberty  of 
marriage,  and  to  render  its  sanctuary  less  accessible  to 
the  poor.  But  the  poor  !  Who  has  more  need  than  the 
poor  man  of  the  help  and  the  affections  of  a  family  ?  He 
is  alone  in  the  world ;  he  has  nothing  for  the  gratification 
of  the  senses  and  of  vanity ;  he  inhabits  a  damp  and  mis- 
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cause it  penetrates  everywhere.  When  he  is  cold,  be 
takes  his  children  upon  his  knees,  lie  feels  that  he  is  yet  ? 
man,  since  he  is  a  father.  Shall  that  joy  be  torn  away 
from  him  in  the  name  of  political  economy?  Shall  iner. 
deal  with  him  like  the  hunter  who  tears  away  from  th>,' 
she- wolf  her  young  ?  Religion  alone  ha^  the  right,  not 
of  imposing,  but  of  asking  from  man  the  sacrifice  of 
family,  because  God,  who  alone  gives  that  vocp.tion,  ren- 
ders to  the  man  who  consents  to  it,  a  father,  a  mother, 
brethren,  sisters,  daughtere,  and  sons. 

The  entire  question  remains.  It  is  manifest  that,  crime 
being  put  aside,  war,  servitude,  and  all  the  scourges  being 
set  aside,  the  human  race  remains  with  a  superabundance 
of  life  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  an  idea,  be- 
cause it  loses  in  debauchery  an  immense  amount  of  that 
life,  the  surplus  of  which  embarrasses  it  still.  Must 
social  economy,  then,  call  to  its  help  vice  and  crime,  and 
declare  them  to  be  the  born  protectors  of  mankind,  its 
necessary  providence,  and  the  normal  means  of  redncing 
its  -blood  t.p  the  limits  of  the  possible  and  the  true  ? 
Strange  circumstance  !  life  embarrasses  us ;  and  if  some 
poor  girl,  weary  of  the  world  and  despised  by  it,  bears 
her  virginity  into  a  cloister;  if  by  her  choice,  by  her  in- 
clination, because  God  has  imparted  to  her  a  heart  capa- 
ble of  living  of  'itself,  she  seeks  to  hide  the  flower  of  her 
youth  in  voluntary  labor  and  obedience,  like  the  dove 
which  takes  its  youn^  on  its  wing  and  flies  away  into  the 
woods,  there  will  be  found  an  opinion  unnatural  enongh 
to  tax  that  flight  of  a  poor  girl :  who  has  nothing,  who 
asks  for  nothing  from  men  but  to  live  in  chastity,  and  to 
gain  her  bread  in  a  community  of  hearts  like  her  own: 
with  political  heresy,  with  the  confiscation  of  a  head  to 
the  detriment  of  society.  Life  embarrasses  us  ;  men  de- 
sire to  reijnlate  its  increase  ;  they  permit  it  to  be  lost  in 
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debauch;  they  throw  it  to  the  wiuds  by  crime;  but  to 
concentrate  it  by  chastity,  to  condense  it  in  the  strength 
of  virtue,  so  that  it  might  flow  upon  the  world  by  regu- 
lar, full,  and  measured  channels,  is  the  unpardonable  pre- 
tension of  a  doctrine  which  invades  all.  They  desire 
the  material  result  of  chastity,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  the  rotation  of  the  social  machine;  they  will  not 
have  virtue,  because  virtue  comes  from  God,  because 
it  is  the  sign  of  God,  and  because  the  world  places  in 
the  first  rank  of  its  wants,  that  God  should  not  be  too 
visible. 

I  resume,  in  fine,  and  I  conclude.  Chastity  is  a  virtue 
necessary  to  the  general  movement  of  the  world,  wliieh  is 
unable  to  replace  the  effects  of  it  for  the  distribution  of 
life,  except  by  misery,  servitude,  crime  and  immorality. 
Withdraw  all  those  causes  which  maintain  tolerably  well 
a  certain  level  in  'he  development  of  the  population ; 
withdraw  them  in  imagination,  in  order  to  establish  a 
good  and  honest  course  of  things  in  their  place,  and  you 
will  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  a  third  of  the  world  is 
called  to  absolute  continence  ;  and  the  two  other  thirds  to 
moderate  continence.  This  is  the  law.  Sooner  or  later, 
gentlemen,  chastity  will  retake  its  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  world  ;  it  will  seize  again  upon  its  rights,  its  altars 
will  be  again  set  up  and  honored ;  men  will  recognize 
that  they  cannot  exist  in  its  absence,  and  those  words 
whicli  I  pronounce  to-day  will,  perhaps,  contribute  to 
it.  Magistrates,  legislators,  writers,  whatever  you  may 
one  day  become  upon  the  moving  scene  of  the  world, 
the  occasion  will  present  itself  to  you  to  serve  the  cause 
of  mankind,  by  serving  the  cause  of  voluntary  and 
devoted  chastity.  You  will  be  faithful  to  it,  gentle- 
men ;  you  will  repudiate  the  heritage  of  the  sixteenth 
and  of  the  eighteenth  centuries;  like  Gelon  in  a  cele- 
brated treaty,  you  will  make  terms  for  humanity,  not 
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in  abolishing,  but  in  re-establishing  the  free  sacrifice  of 
blood. 

Chastity  is  a  virtue  necessary  to  hnmanity.  I  start 
from  this  point.  Xow,  mankind  does  not  possess  that 
virtue  ;  it  had  trampled  it  underfoot  up  to  the  coming  of 
Jesus?  Christ :  and  whenever  it  has  willed  to  touch  the 
work  of  Christ  by  Malioinetanism,  Protestantism,  or 
Rationalism,  it  has  only  succeeded  in  more  or  less  destroy- 
ing chastity,  and  in  renewing  even  the  shameful  spec- 
tacles of  the  morals  of  Paganism.  What  follows  ?  It 
follows,  gentlemen,  that  man  is  not  in  his  true  state — in 
his  natural  state ;  for  nothing  necessary  could  be  wanting 
to  a  being  who  is  in  the  truth  of  his  nature.  K  man  is 
not  in  the  truth  of  his  nature,  he  has  fallen  from  it ;  for  if 
he  were  not  fallen  from  it,  he  would  be  bom  out  of  the 
truth  of  his  nature,  out  of  his  nature  itself,  and  that  is 
absurd.  Man  is  then  in  a  fallen  state,  as  Catholic  doc- 
trine, in  fact,  teaches  him ;  and  nothing  will  be  able  better 
to  demonsti'ate  this  to  him  than  what  he  feels  daily,  by 
that  degraded  and  tyrannical  side  of  his  being. 

Bat  in  addition,  and  this  is  my  second  conclusion,  since 
Catholic  doctrine  restores  chastity  to  man,  not  only  rela- 
tive, but  absolute  chastity,  it  follows  that  Catholic  doctrine 
is  a  restorer  of  fallen  humanity,  and  that  by  a  superhuman 
power ;  for  if  it  were  by  virtue  of  a  human  power  that 
Catholic  doctrine  possessed  that  efficacy,  it  would  not  be 
the  only  one  to  possess  it.  Tliat  which  is  human  is  from 
the  domain  of  man.  Wliy  should  not  man,  by  another 
doctrine,  obtain  the  same  result  ?  It  is  not  only  Catholic 
doctrine  which  has  said  to  man  :  Be  chaste  ;  all  spiritual 
doctrines,  and  tliey  are  very  numerous,  give  to  it  the  same 
order  and  the  same  counsel.  Why  is  it  that  Catholic 
doctrine  alone  should  add  to  its  teaching  an  efficacy,  a 
transforming  action,  which  not  only  operates  in  the  region 
of  the  soul,  but  which  reaches  the  most  rebellions  of  all 
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the  senses,  and  causes  it  to  be  subject  to  an  obedience 
■which  it  regrets  even  in  accepting  ?  Something  which  is 
not  of  man  is  evidently  in  the  heart  of  that  unique  doc- 
trine in  its  effects ;  and  that  something  which  is  not  ci 
man  I  know  only  by  one  name — God  1 


TWENTY-FOURTH   CONFERENCE. 


olf  the  charitt  of  apostleship  produced  in  the  sodl 
by  catholic  doctrine. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gextlemex. 

The  third  virtue  reserved  bj  God  to  Catholic  doctrine 
is  charity.  Charity  taken  in  its  most  general  sense  is  the 
gift  of  self.  When  it  regards  God,  it  is  the  gift  of  self 
to  God ;  when  it  regards  man,  it  is  the  gift  of  self  to 
maniiind.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  to-day  of  charity 
towards  God,  but  simply  of  charity  towards  man  j  and 
even  under  this  head  I  declare  it  to  be  reserved  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  not  in  the  sense  that  man,  abandoned  to  the 
impulse  of  nature,  never  gives  himself  up  ;  this  I  deny  ; 
he  gives  himself  up  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  to  his 
cLiuutry  ;  lie  gives  himself  up,  in  fine,  to  a  certain  degree ; 
for  if  Goa,  beyond  the  influences  of  all  divine  doctrine, 
had  not  permitted  self-devotion,  mankind  would  not  exist 
a  single  moment.  But  although  that  element  is  of  the 
highest  necessity  for  human  life,  yet,  in  order  that  the 
triumph  of  divine  doctrine  might  be  so  far  assured,  God 
lias  reserved  the  expansion  and  the  total  donation  of  mau 
to  the  action  of  His  doctrine  upon  souls. 

Man  is  complex  ;  he  has  much  to  give ;  consequently  I 
cannot  all  at  once  encompass  that  history  of  the  gift  of 
aelf     It  i<  a  difficulty  for  the  orator,  but  a  difficulty  for 
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which  it  is  his  right  and  his  duty  to  congratulate  himself, 
since  it  honors  the  greatness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Man  is  able  to  give  himself  in  so  far  as  he  is  intelligence 
and  sentiment,  and  in  regard  to  his  exterior  relations  ; 
and,  consequently,  charity  includes  the  gift  of  self  under 
this  threefold  point  of  view.  Man,  as  an  intelligent  being, 
is  a  doctrine  ;  and  the  gift  of  self,  under  this  head,  is  no 
other  thing  tliau  the  gift  of  the  doctrine  which  forms  the 
life  of  our  minds.  Now,  I  say  that  the  charity  of  doctrine, 
that  the  gift  of  self,  with  regard  to  doctrine,  is  a  virtue 
reserved  to  Catholic  doctrine.  I  say  that  Catholic  doc- 
trine is  the  first  which  has  loved  mankind,  the  only 
doctrine  even  now  which  loves  mankind,  which  seeks 
mankind,  which  gives  itself  to  mankind,  which  devotes 
itself  to  mankind.  I  say  that  beyond  its  pale,  notwith- 
standing the  pride  which  excites  the  inventors  of  doctrine 
to  spread  their  ideas  and  cause  them  to  be  adored,  they 
are  condemned  to  an  expansion  poor,  sterile,  and  without 
devotedness  in  the  bosom  of  mankind.  First  and  alone, 
Catholic  doctrine  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  giving 
itself;  first  and  alone,  it  has  inspired  man  to  give  himself 
with  regard  to  intelligence  and  truth.  This  is  what  I 
shall  show  you,  if  it  please  God. 

When  man  gives  his  goods,  tlie  land  upon  which  he 
treads,  he  gives  a  great  deal ;  it  is,  however,  the  gift  of 
a  thing  foreign  to  himself.  When  he  gives  his  heart,  he 
gives  more;  but  that  heart,  all-precious  though  it  be,  is 
but  a  changeable  and  mortal  thing:  a  time  will  come 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  excite  even  the  emotion 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  itself.  Now,  there  is 
something  in  man  which,  whilst  being  himself,  is  more 
than  himself,  which  neither  passes  away,  nor  changes,  nor 
dies :  what  do  I  say  ?^which  is  more  than  immortal,  which 
is  eternal.  For,  Leibnitz  has  said  it,  man  is  a  compound 
of  time  and  of  eternity,  and  it  is  by  truth  that  eternity 
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enters  into  this  compound.  Daughter  of  eternity,  herself 
eternal,  truth  has  descended  into  time  in  descending  into 
the  intelligence  of  man,  and,  exposed  by  that  cohabitation 
to  suffer  from  our  nature,  she  also  communicates  to  us  the 
rights  of  hers.  Whilst  everything  deteriorates  within  us, 
even  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  and  the  faculties  of  the 
Roiil,  truth  preserves  there  its  immutable  existence ;  and 
in  imparting  truth  to  others,  we  give  them  something 
which  outlives  ourselves,  which  outlives  all  death,  which 
blossoms  in  the  tomb,  which  adorns  herself  with  ages  as 
if  they  were  graces  added  to  the  youth  of  her  eternity. 

This  is  why,  gentlemen,  the  gift  of  that  part  of  our- 
selves is  the  gift  of  self  par  excellenoe,  and  charity  of 
doctrine  is  the  highest  charity — charity  so  much  the  more 
necessary  as  man  does  not  love  truth,  as  he  is  unmindful 
of  its  blessings,  and  constantly  opposes  to  it  the  sluggish- 
ness of  ignorance  and  the  activity  of  error.  Like  an  in- 
valid who  refuses  or  perverts  the  dictarrwius  of  life,  hu- 
manity, that  great  invalid, perseveringly  rejects  the  eternal 
draught  of  truth  which  God  sends  to  it  from  heaven. 
And  for  this  reason,  not  only  the  will  to  give  oneself  is 
necessary  to  doctrine,  but  the  love,  the  courage,  the 
patience,  the  heroism  of  the  gifb  carried  even  to  martyrdom. 

And  if  a  divine  doctrine  really  exists,  if  God  has  spoken 
to  men,  do  you  not  feel  that  the  charity  of  that  doctrine 
come  from  God  should  be  beyond  all  comparison  ?  For  if 
God  has  given  His  Word  ro  the  world,  as  evidently  He  has 
only  given  it  froin  love,  He  should  have  placed  at  the 
foundation  of  that  Word  destined  for  the  human  race,  a 
science,  a  devotedness,  a  power  of  self-devotion  which  no 
other  doctrine  was  able  to  imitate,  and  which  would  cause 
all  other  doctrinal  self-devotion  to  oe,  in  comparison  witli 
it,  weak,  inert  and  dead ;  He  must  have  willed  that  the 
human  word  should  be  but  as  a  dried-up  torrent,  whilst 
the  Divine  Word,  throbbing  full  of  life  and  love,  should 
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3ow  in  full  stream  among  mankind,  as  the  course  of  all 
the  springs  and  all  the  streams,  divided  but  united,  flows 
unceasingly  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  vivify  it. 

I  undertake  to  show  you  that  it  is  so  ;  that  all  human 
doctrine,  with  regard  to  expansion,  is  but  as  a  dead  body, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary.  Catholic  doctrine,  under  the 
same  relation,  is  a  living  doctrine,  which  is  perpetually 
for  mankind  what  a  young  virgin  is  for  her  husband,  when 
she  approaches  the  altar  and  there  takes  her  first  and 
joyful  vows. 

Let  us  begin  the  comparison  by  antiquity. 

China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  these 
form,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  whole  of  antiquity.  Well, 
then,  in  that  antiquity,  multiple,  vast,  long,  strewed  with 
events  in  which  so  many  nations  have  acted  parts  known 
to  us,  have  you  ever  felt  the  palpitation  of  doctrine? 
Have  you  ever  found  the  apostolate  there,  and  an  apos- 
tolate  which  had  the  human  race  for  its  object  ? 

What  has  China  done  for  truth  ?  What  ships  have  left 
her  shores  to  sail  towards  the  world,  and  to  bear  a  mes- 
sage to  it  in  the  name  of  man  and  in  the  name  of  God? 
Where  are  her  mandarins?  Wlio  has  met  with  them 
beyond  their  own  limits  ?  Who  lias  heard  them  ?  Where 
is  the  testimony  of  their  blood  to  be  found  ?  It  has  been 
necessary,  even  in  order  to  know  them,  to  depute  men 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  men  whom  their  pride 
has  rejected,  thus  refusing  their  ear  to  the  human  race 
aftei-  having  refused  their  lips,  equally  incapable  of  in- 
structing or  of  being  instructed. 

What  has  India  done  for  truth?  Bound  round  and 
round  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  her  castes,  she  has  done 
what  an  infant  does  who  cries  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
its  nurse.  I  hear  her  voice  between  Imaum  and  the  sea, 
and   even  beyond,  but  always  in  a  limited   circle :   hei 
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Brahmins,  her  philosophere,  her  schismo,  and  hei'  heresies, 
which  are  celebrated  because  we  study  them,  have  only 
created  for  her  a  local  movement,  remaining  in  glory  and 
in  effects,  even  below  their  fame. 

Persia,  with  its  Zoroaster,  has  done  neither  more  nor 
better.  As  to  Egypt,  an  old  sanctuary,  a  land  celebrated 
among  all  lands,  when  I  penetrate  there  by  a  contempo- 
rary science,  what  do  I  find  '.  Some  mummies  in  caves, 
pyramids  which  contain  dust  without  a  name,  sphinxes 
by  the  side  of  temples,  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  secrecy' 
everywhere,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  gigantic  monuments 
as  in  the  depths  of  tombs.  That  people  feared  to  speak ; 
and  when  a  «awa«^dies  after  having  deciphered  three  lines 
of  their  writing,  he  dies  famous. 

But  let  us  turn  to  Greece :  Greece,  at  least,  will  speak  ; 
the  world  will  hear  her  voice.  Is  she  not  tlie  country  of 
Homer,  of  Hesiod,  of  Oi-pheus.  of  Euripides,  and  of  so 
many  others '.  Has  not  the  muse,  as  a  poet  has  said, 
given  to  Greece  the  gifts  of  genius  and  of  eloquence  {  It  is 
true  her  mouth  and  her  pen  have  celebrated  all.  We  yet 
draw  from  her  elegant  sculptures  in  marble;  we  go  there 
to  measure  the  pediments  of  her  temples ;  we  bring  into 
our  museums  the  stones  which  she  has  touched  with  her 
inspired  finger;  tokens  of  her  follow  us  everywhere :  and 
notwithstanding,  with  gifts  bo  rare,  and  that  immortal 
success,  what  has  she  done  for  truth  \  Where  are  the 
traces  of  lier  apostolate '.  Where  are  her  missionaries 
and  her  martyrs?  She  iiaiue^  Socrates;  it  is  her  chef- 
d'ceii/vre.  Socrates,  who  aflarms  God  to  some  beloved  dis- 
ciples, and  who  dies  bequeathing  to  them  for  his  last  sigii 
a  sacrifice  to  false  gods. 

Behold  the  entire  history  of  the  expansion  of  doctrines 
in  antiquity,  if  we  add  Rome,  which  had  nothing  uni- 
versal but  her  ambition.  This  history  is  short,  and  do 
not  wonder  at  it ;  eiTor  and  truth  may  be  recognized. 
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even  by  a  single  look ;  it  is  God  who  has  given  theii-  sign 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  and,  better  than  Tacitus,  (rod 
abridges  all. 

You  have  seen  death,  would  you  see  life  ?  you  have 
seen  selfishness,  would  you  see  charity  ?  Jesus  Christ  is 
at  the  moment  of  quitting  His  disciples  and  the  world  ;  He 
is  about  to  address  to  them  His  last  words,  His  most  excel- 
lent testament.  Hearken  to  it,  it  is  short  also:  "(?<?  and 
teach  aU  nations.''''  Go ;  do  not  wait  for  mankind,  but 
march  before  it ;  teach,  not  like  philosophers  who  discuss 
and  demonstrate,  but  with  authority,  which  takes  its  own 
ground,  and  affirms  itself;  speak,  not  to  a  nation,  not  to 
a  region,  not  to  an  age,  but  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
and  of  the  future,  even  to  the  most  distant  extremities  of 
space  and  time,  and  in  proportion  as  the  energy  or  the 
good  fortune  of  man  shall  discover  new  lands,  go  as  fast 
as  his  energy  and  his  fortune :  anticipate  even  the  one 
and  the  other,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  which  you  are  the 
heralds  may  be  everywhere  the  first  and  the  last.  What 
a  testament,  gentlemen  !  There  are  but  three  words,  but 
no  man  had  pronounced  them.  Search  where  you  will, 
you  will  never  meet  with  those  three  words :  "  Go  and 
teach  all  nations.'"  There  is  but  one  man  who  has  pro- 
nounced them  ;  there  is  but  one  man  who  was  able  to 
pronounce  them — a  man  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  his  words. 
For  you  can  well  imagine  that  when  men  die  desiring  to 
leave  something  after  them,  they  weigh  well  their  last 
directions,  and  that  they  do  not  give  directions  which  may 
eventually  be  convicted  of  falsehood  or  of  vanity.  An 
expression  as  absolute  as  this,  ^^  Go  and  teach  all  nations" 
supposes  a  certainty  without  bounds ;  the  glance  of  a 
prophet  who,  ready  to  lie  down,  sees  mankind  for  ever 
attentive  and  obedient  upon  his  tomb.  Now,  these  words 
wei'e  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ — the  first,  the  last — alone 
He  pronounced  them.     Nevertheless,  I  grant  that  it  is 
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oiilj  a  saying;  we  must  see  if  the  accoinplisliiQent  has 
answered  to  it. 

Some  time  after  these  words  were  spoken,  a  singular 
phenomenon  occurred  in  the  world.  The  universe,  that 
something  which  flies  and  which  remains  still,  which  sut- 
fei-s  and  which  laughs,  which  makes  peace  and  war,  which 
overthrows  and  which  crowns  kings,  which  agitates  itself 
without  knowing  from  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it 
i;-oes :  that  chaos,  in  fine,  hears  with  stupor  a  sound  of 
which  it  had  no  previous  idea,  and  which  it  does  not  un- 
derstand. As  in  the  night,  when  all  is  still,  we  hear  near 
til  ourselves  I  know  not  what  being  who  passes  by,  the 
universe  for  the  first  time  hears  a  word  which  lives  and 
moves,  wliich  is  at  Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Corinth,  at 
Ephesus,  at  Athens,  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome,  in  the  Gauls, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates,  and  beyond  them — a 
word  which  has  travelled  further  than  Crassus  and  his 
battalions,  further  than  Cassar;  which  speaks  to  the  Scy- 
thians as  well  as  to  the  Greeks ;  which  knows  neither 
strangers  nor  enemies — a  word  wliich  is  neither  bought 
nor  sold,  which  has  neither  fear  nor  pride — a  simple  word, 
which  says  :  I  am  the  truth,  and  there  is  no  other.  St. 
Paul  has  already  appeared  before  the  Areopagus,  and  as- 
tonished those  ancient  seekers  of  novelty  by  his  newness  : 
they  have  created  a  word  to  paint  their  surprise,  a  happ}' 
expression  which  characterizes  the  phenomenon  of  which 
the  world  begins  to  suspect  the  power :  What  desires  he 
from  tis,  say  they,  ihis  sower  of  words  f  These  philos- 
ophers had  seen  men  discourse,  divide,  analyze,  demon- 
strate, make  their  fortunes  and  their  glory  with  rhetoric 
and  philosophy ;  they  had  not  yet  seen  truth  sown  in  the 
human  race  like  fertile  grain  which  germs  in  due  time, 
and  requires  only  its  proper  nature  to  flourish  and  bear 
fruit. 

The    thing   was    accomplished.     The   Roman    empire 
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could  110  longer  hide  fruiu  itse.f  the  apparition  of  a  new 
reality  which  did  not  come  from  itself,  which  became 
established  there  without  its  aid,  and  already  spread  be- 
yond its  limits.  It  deliberated.  The  politicians,  the 
men  who  foresee  and  understand  events,  who  know  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  have  maiked  out  their  duration 
and  their  end — all  tliese  men  assembled  on  the  Palatine 
before  Caesar,  to  consider  and  endeavor  to  understand  what 
this  thing  was,  which,  without  the  permission  ot  the prce- 
fectmsiprostorio,  had  the  boldness  to  march  from  India  to 
Iberia,  even  to  places  where  the  orders  of  Csesar  were 
not  known.  Let  us  be  just ;  they  saw  plainly  its  power 
and  their  own  weakness ;  they  knew  that  intmkind  pos- 
sessed no  word  capable  of  striigglint?  against  the  Word 
which  became  revealed,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to 
them  but  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  whicli  had  entered  into  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  or  to  try  against  it  as  a  last 
resource  the  power  of  the  executioner.  They  chose  the 
latter  alternative;  for,  in  order  to  adopt  the  other,  they 
would  have  needed  more  than  genius,  they  would  have 
wanted  liumility.  The  Csesars  made  no  pretensions  to 
liumility.  They  expected  from  power  that  which  they  did 
not  expect  from  the  doctrinal  sap  accumulated  during 
forty  centuries  in  the  great  vessels  of  humanity.  It  was 
no  longer  for  Catholic  doctrine  to  become  imparted  by 
the  simple  effusion  of  teaching ;  the  empire  determined 
to  stifle  the  word  in  the  voice  of  the  apostolate.  There 
was  no  choice  left  but  to  be  silent  or  die ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  die  believing  that  blood  spoke  louder  than  the 
word  in  favor  of  truth.  A  precious  question  even  pre- 
sented itself:  was  it  necessary  to  love  ungrateful  and  self- 
destroying  mankind  even  to  dying  for  it?  Could  they 
not  withdraw  from  mankind  and,  peaceful  possessors  of 
truth  for  themselves,  leave  the  world  where  it  was  ? 
But  truth  is  charity,  and  charity  is  not  the  gift  of  self 
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to  frieiitis,  to  relations,  to  fellow-citizeTis  ;  it  ii^  the  gift  of 
self  to  strangers  and  to  enemies,  to  all  without  distinction. 
The  Gospel  had  foreseen  the  case,  and  had  provided  f:)r  it : 
it  had  said  :  '"'■  Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  persecution  for 
righteousness!'''  It  had  added :  '•  Love  your  enemies,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  perse- 
cute and  calumniate  you,  that  you  may  he  the  children  of 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who  jnakes  His  sun  rise 
upon  the  good  and  the  had." '  And  Christ  had  also  pro- 
vided as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  shed  in  testimony  to 
truth.  Had  He  not  in  His  last  moment,  and  by  His  last 
sigh,  converted  the  centurion  who  guarded  His  execution  ? 
and,  even  after  His  death,  did  not  the  thrust  of  the  spear 
which  pierced  His  side  make  of  the  soldier  a  believer  and 
a  saint  ?  These  were  prophetic  signs  ;  the  fraternity  of  the 
apostolate  and  of  martyrdom  were  here  eloquently  revealed. 
They  were  faithful  to  it.  When  the  empire  required  from 
the  apostles  their  blood  to  stifle  their  words ;  they  knew 
that  blood  is  language  at  its  highest  power ;  they  died 
that  they  might  speak  louder  and  more  effectually  dead 
than  living.  It  was  almost  a  law  that  no  land  ascended 
towards  God  which  was  not  moistened  with  the  blood  of 
martyre. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  task  is  too  easy ;  we  have  no  time 
to  lose  in  easy  enumerations.  The  Roman  empire  became 
Christian  by  the  apostolate ;  the  barbarians  also  became 
Christians  in  their  turn  by  the  same  means.  And  when 
a  new  world  discovered  itself  to  Vasco  di  Gama  and  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  legions  of  missionaries  hastened 
upon  their  steps  ;  India,  China,  Japan,  islands  and  king- 
doms without  number,  were  evangelized.  From  the  Can- 
adian lakes  to  the  banks  of  Paraguay,  America  was  vis- 
ited by  the  word  of  Christ ;  it  dwelt  in  the  forests,  upon 
the  rivers,  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ;  it  charmed  the  Car- 
>  St.  Matthew,  ch.  5,  v.  44,  45. 
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ihl'tau  and  the  Iroquois;  it  loved  and  was  beloved  with 
an  unique  ardor  by  a  thousand  races  lost  in  those  vast 
continents.  And  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  evils 
which  have  decimated  it  in  Europe,  and  which  appeared 
to  have  dried  up  the  milk  in  its  breasts,  it  pursues  the  dis- 
tant work  of  propagation.  Oceania,  a  world  scattered 
about  in  the  sea,  received  upon  the  ridges  of  its  islets  the 
doctrine  which  has  converted  the  great  lands;  the  ancient 
missions  flourish  anew,  new  ones  commence,  and  blood  still 
flows  for  truth  as  in  the  time  of  Galerius  and  of  Diocletian. 
You  have  this  spectacle  before  your  eyes,  gentlemen,  the 
charity  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  not  an  antiquity  of  the 
museum  ;  it  lives  among  you,  it  comes  from  you ;  your 
brethren  by  country  and  family,  at  the  moment  in  which 
I  speak,  cover  with  their  voices  and  their  virtues  all  the 
points  of  the  globe.  The  Anncdes  de  la  Propagation  de 
la  Foi  follow  in  continuation  the  Lettres  edifiantes  et 
cwrieuses  ;  these  follow  the  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  legends  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Ever  day,  for 
the  same  cause,  men  are  imprisoned,  murdered,  mangled, 
and  die  of  heat,  of  hunger,  of  thirst,  of  forgetfulness  of  the 
whole  world,  but  unshaken  and  happy,  because  they  have 
been  chosen  to  accomplish  the  testament  of  Jesus  Christ : 
'■'Go  a-nd  teaoh  all  nations  !  " 

I  have  no  need  to  insist  farther ;  it  is  too  clear  that 
Catholic  doctrine  was  the  first  which  moved  man  to  the 
gift  of  himself  as  an  intelligent  being,  the  iirst  in  which 
trutli  was  charity.  I  add  that  even  now  also  Catholic 
doctrine  alone  possesses  this  privilege,  a  privilege  become 
much  more  remarkable  in  the  new  world  than  in  the  old. 
For  formerly  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  secret 
of  the  apostolate  was  not  revealed,  but  now  that  it  is 
manifest,  its  possession  always  reserved  to  Catholic  doc- 
trine, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  is  assuredly  a  phenom- 
enon as  curious  as  it  is  demonstrative. 
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I  take  again  mj  divisitm  which  I  made  tlie  other  day 
There  are.  we  saiil.  but  thi'ee  great  doctrines  which  have 
iiideavored  to  dis]nite  the  ground  with  Catholic  doctrine 
— Mahonietanism,    Protestantism,    and    Rationalism.      I 
add  now  the  Greek  schism. 

Mahonietanism,  appearing  six  hundred  years  after  Jesus 
Christ,  had  seen  Catholic  doctrine  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  its  expansive  proselytism.  It  was  an  existing  fact,  a 
fact  of  which  Mahomet  in  pei"son  was  witness.  Mahomet 
having  set  himself  up  as  a  founder,  was  obliged,  in  his 
turn,  tu  pronounce  the  fiat  of  foundation ;  he  also  had  to 
say  :  "6^0  and  teach  all  nations."  And  in  effect,  gentle- 
men, we  must  do  him  justice,  he  pronounced  that  fiat  as 
loudlj'  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  pronounce  it.  Mahomet 
dared  to  pronounce  that  fiat  of  doctrinal  donation,  of  the 
expansion  of  truth,  but  with  a  variation  which  at  once 
reveals  man  in' the  place  of  God.  Mahomet  has  well  said  : 
"G'o.'"  This  was  a  great  deal,  but  listen  to  what  tbl 
lows:  "Go  and  subjugate  all  nations''  He  appealed 
not  to  the  word,  but  to  the  scimitar  I  And  why  I  Why 
did  not  that  man  find  twelve  apostles?  Why  did  he  not 
dare  to  confide  his  word,  not  wlien  he  was  dying,  but  in 
the  prestige  of  all  his  dominion,  to  other  voices  which 
should  outlive  his  own  ?  Ah,  gentlemen,  his  was  an  act 
of  genius.  Mahomet,  like  Caesar  just  now,  saw  clearly 
tliat  when  he  was  dead  his  eloquence  would  perish ;  he 
saw  plainly  that  when  he  was  dead  the  prestige  of  his 
eagle  eye  would  be  gone ;  and  that  when  men  came  t<.> 
look  into  his  sepulchre  they  would  find  in  the  bones  of 
his  skull  only  those  inanimate  orbs  which  no  longer  speak, 
which  no  longer  promise  things  to  any  one.  He  knew  all 
that.  He  did  not  reckon  upon  his  tomb.  And  again,  it 
was  an  act  of  genius  and  of  power.  But,  as  on  another 
hand,  he  desired  to  outlive  himself,  weishing  in  his  ardent 
hands  the  future  of  the  world,  he  comprehended  that  it 
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was  not  well  to  act  like  the  Caesars,  who  had  killed  fruit- 
lessly, and  in  whom  the  sword  had  been  but  a  negation. 
He  drew  his  sword  as  an-  afBrmation.  tie  united  hia 
doctrine  to  the  destiny  of  an  immense  war,  and  charged 
his  legions,  in  dealing  their  deadly  blows,  to  engrave  the 
Koran  upon  the  heart  of  mankind.  He  did  with  steel 
what  up  to  that  time-no  one  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
with  it ;  he  made  of  it  a  living  doctrine — an  apostolate. 
Wlien  man  wills  to  persuade,  he  opens  his  lips  and  his 
soul.  Mahomet  opened  them  once  for  all ;  his  word 
from  henceforth  uttered,  he  cast  it  upon  the  earth  as  an 
.  irrevocable  command  ;  he  did  not  say  to  it :  Go  !  he 
made  his  squadrons  bear  it,  and  as  the  world  had  become 
silent  to  hear  the  profound  march  of  truth,  it  became 
silent  a  second  time  at  the  noise  of  the  fame  of  Mahomet ; 
but  it  was  a  silence  of  slaves,  a  silence  of  the  vanquished, 
a  silence  which  dishonored  it. 

For,  gentlemen,  what  is  it  to  receive  a  doctrine  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  but  to  give  up  the  soul  ?  I  esteem 
even  error  which  has  the  will,  and  which  believes  suffi- 
ciently in  itself,  to  try  its  power  to  persuade  me  ;  but  for 
that  miserable  gladiator,  who  presents  the  Koran  to  me 
with  one  hand  and  death  with  the  other,  I  feel  nothing 
but  scorn,  and  if  I  had  the  baseness  to  obey  him,  I  should 
feel  a  deeper  scorn  of  myself. 

This  was,  however,  gentlemen,  the  work  of  Mahomet ; 
thus  he  propagated  his  doctrine ;  thus  he  imitated  that 
areat  command  :  "^o  and  teach  all  naimns^ 

I  pass  on  to  the  Greek  schism.  This  one  is  no  con- 
queror. Like  a  subtle  academician,  separated  by  the 
power  of  mind  from  doctrinal  unity,  it  came  to  set  itself 
up  in  the  world,  upon  the  good  opinion  which  it  had  of 
itself.  What  has  it  accomplished  since  then  in  the  order 
of  the  apostolate  ?  What  has  that  land  done  which  was 
formerlv  so  fertile  in  eloquence,  which  produced  Saint 
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John  Chrjsostom,  Saint  Basil,  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Saint  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  whicli,  first  of  all,  sent  ita 
glory  even  to  ns  by  Saint  Irensens,  one  of  our  first  ances- 
tors in  the  faith  ?  What  has  it  done  since  the  eleventh 
century,  the  final  epoch  of  its  schism,  to  justify  its  separa- 
tion by  its  success,  and  to  extend  the  reign  of  God  of 
whom  it  had  torn  away  a  precious  branch  ?  Alas  ?  what 
has  it  done  ?  IsTothing.  Seven  hundred  years  have  since 
passed  away ;  and  that  branch,  detached  from  truth,  pines 
away  without  shoots,  strong  enough  to  preserve  its  old 
sap,  too  weak  to  communicate  it.  It  has  broken  with 
unity ;  and  at  that  moment,  by  a  miracle  of  divine  wis- 
dom, it  lost  the  grace  of  expansion  with  the  secret  of 
charity.  "Would  to  God  even  that  it  had  stopped  there, 
and  that  it  had  accepted  the  chastisement  of  sterility  ! 
But  ashamed  at  length  of  its  long  inaction,  the  (ireek 
Church  has  lately  been  seized  with  the  ambition  of  pro- 
selytism.  And  do  you  know  how  tlie  Greek  Church 
understands  proselytism,  or  rather,  who  does  not  know  ? 
It  despoils  Catholics  who  have  fallen  into  their  depend- 
ence by  the  chances  of  war ;  it  confiscates  their  churches 
and  their  convents ;  it  sends  their  priests  into  exile  ;  it 
drags  children  from  tlie  arms  of  their  mothers  in  order  to 
enslave  them  to  error,  and  to  spare  itself  the  trouble  of 
converting  them  at  a  later  period  ;  unknown  to  the  people, 
it  counterfeits  its  own  liturgy,  which  yet  remained  too 
Catholic  ;  it  sends  its  janizaries  to  solicit  apostasy  with 
wines,  ribbons,  and  blows;  and,  when  the  thing  is  ac- 
complished, it  joyfully  matriculates  its  new  children 
with  the  command  henceforth  never  to  leave  its  amiable 
pale  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  apostates.  In  fine, 
it  tortures  truth  in  its  claws — like  a  bird  of  prey  be- 
come master  of  an  eagle  which  by  chance  had  its  wing 
broken,  it  holds  and  torments  it,  and  not  having  the 
strength  to  force  a  powerful  beak  i.ito  its  siies,  plucks 
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out  its  featlieis  one  by  one,  and  mangles  rather  than  de- 
vours it. 

Did  I  not  just  now  name  the  Church  of  Poland,  gentle- 
men ?  I  think  I  named  her  .  .  .  and  if  I  did,  think  you 
that  I  can  pass  her  by  without  paying  homage  to  her  ? 
Dear  and  illustrious  sister,  formerly  the  support  of  Chris 
tianity,  now  offered  us  a  holocaust,  I,  the  apostle  of  Christ, 
could  have  pronounced  thy  name  without  blessing  it, 
without  praying  to  God  to  have  pity  upon  thee  ?  Ah  ! 
I  pray  to  Him  to  show  compassion  towards  thee  ?  I  con- 
jure Him,  I  call  upon  Him  to  pity  thee,  and  upon  every 
soul  in  whom  humanity  is  not  silenced.  We  know  not 
the  future  which  is  prepared  for  thee  ;  but  if  thou  tallest 
ill  the  end,  posterity  will  prepare  for  thee  a  cradle,  where 
tliou  wilt  daily  spring  into  life  again,  and  when  men 
w^ould  incite  themselves  to  great  devotedness  in  great 
misfortunes,  they  will  meditate  on  the  remembrance  of 
thee,  they  will  kiss  thy  ruins.  If  we  do  not  render  to  thee 
the  life  which  is  in  time,  we  will  preserve  for  thee  the 
life  which  is  in  memory :  we  shall  meet  thee  in  eternity  ; 
and  if  other  embracings  are  no  longer  permitted  to  us, 
that  meeting,  at  least,  persecution  can  never  keep  from 
us. 

Behold  the  Greek  Church,  gentlemen  !  And  have  I  even 
said  all  ?  Have  1  spoken  of  the  condition  of  that  doctrine 
become  dead  ?  No,  gentlemen,  but  we  must  be  brief  in  the 
liistory  of  error,  as  we  have  been  in  that  of  truth.  But 
one  word  more.  By  a  law  which  now  governs  the  entire 
Greek  Church,  under  the  divers  dominations  which  it 
has  undergone,  proselytism  is  prohibited.  Nero  had,  per- 
haps, dreamed  of  this  in  a  restless  dream  of  the  Palatine  ; 
but  to  have  written  it  in  a  law,  to  have  solemnly  decreed — 
and  in  three  empires — that  doctrine  should  be  without 
charity  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  seek  man  and  even  pursue 
him;  that  it  should  occupy  its  corner,  and  be  happy  and 
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contented  there,  under  tlie  protection  and  the  guard  of  a 
master ;  and  that  if,  by  chance,  like  the  dove  of  the  ark, 
it  opened  the  window  to  see  if  it  could  fly  away  on  any 
side,  it  was  a  crime  of  high  treason  ;  to  have  pronounced, 
written,  decreed  such  a  law,  is  assuredly  the  prodigy  of  a 
double  fear — the  fear  of  its  own  weakness,  and  of  the 
power  of  truth.  And  yet,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
not  only  in  despotic  States  that  this  fabulous  order  has 
been  consecrated,  but  at  Athens  ;  in  a  Charter,  and  in  a 
Charter  which  proclaims  the  liberty  of  conscience  1  It  is 
in  the  name  of  liberty  of  conscience  that  proselytism  is 
there  prohibited ! 

I  am  happy,  gentlemen,  to  point  out  to  you  elsewhere, 
in  the  heart  even  of  Protestantism,  a  legislation  of  a 
very  diJSerent  character,  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  not  to  render  public  homage.  When  it  is  our  mis- 
sion to  speak  against  error,  it  is  a  pleasure  as  it  is  a  duty 
to  render  justice  to  that  which  it  does  well.  Our  age  has 
seen,  gentlemen,  a  magnificent  reparation  made  by  error 
to  truth,  so  much  the  more  remarkable  as  it  had  been 
preceded  by  a  long  pei-secution.  England,  after  three  hun- 
dred years  of  merciless  legislation  against  Catholics,  has 
of  her  own  accord  broken  the  chains  of  our  servitude,  and 
proclaimed  under  the  name  of  Emancipation,  the  full  and 
entire  liberty  of  conscience  upon  the  soil  of  her  vast  domi- 
nions. She  receives  our  priests,  our  bishops,  our  religious 
orders,  even  those  who  have  no  right  there  of  nationality, 
she  does  this  without  fear  and  without  retrospection,  with 
the  highest  liberality  which  the  world  has  seen ;  and  I 
should  believe  that  I  had  betrayed  the  sanctity  of  Catholic 
apostleship,  if  from  this  pulpit  of  ]!^6tre  Dame,  before  com- 
mencing what  I  have  to  say  of  Protestantism,  I  did  not 
render  to  that  new  act  in  the  history,  of  men,  the  eternal 
honor  which  is  due  to  it. 

Pi-ote>tantism  is  not  like  the  Greek  schism,  deprived  of 
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all  proselytizing;  it  writes,  it  prints,  it  diffuses  its  books 
with  profusion.  It  sends  even  missionaries,  it  is  true,  not 
to  China  or  to  Japan,  wherever  there  is  blood  to  be  shed  ; 
but,  in  line,  wherever  its  consuls  can  reach  and  protect 
them  with  the  Britannic  Alajesty,  Protestantism  risks  its 
sons.  It  is  a  real  action,  but  an  action  which  does  not 
constitute  an  apostolate.  Proselytizing  by  books  does 
not  involve  any  diiReult  and  serious  devotedness.  Hu- 
man language  marches  forward,  writing  does  not ;  the  gift 
of  speech  is  the  gift  of  the  entire  man,  writing  is  but  the 
gift  of  his  intelligence.  A  thousand  sacrifices,  without 
counting  that  of  blood,  arise  from  the  sacrifice  of  human 
language,  very  few  from  that  of  writing.  At  his  fireside, 
evervtliing  being  arranged  with  perfect  regard  to  comfort, 
the  d(jors  well  shut,  the  windows  securely  closed,  a  gentle- 
man takes  his  pen,  he  reflects  at  his  ease  between  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  meals,  he  writes  certain  pages,  and  pays 
for  having  them  printed,  but  with  the  reserve  of  being 
paid  for  them  by  his  bookseller,  who  pays  in  his  turn  the 
coljporteur,  who  is  the  only  one,  in  fact,  who  performs  an 
apostolic  part.  The  comparison,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  be 
sustained  in  regard  to  devotedness,  nor  is  it  any  more  fa- 
vorable on  another  point  of  view. 

Proselytism  by  books  requii-es  no  virtue  on  the  part 
of  him  who  exercises  it.  The  lowest  wretch,  anony- 
mously or  otherwise,  might  be  able  to  wield  a  powerful 
although  a  dishonored  pen  ;  if  the  writer  be  ever  so  little 
moral,  it  is  suflicient  for  his  dignity.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministration  of  the 
word,  and  above  all  to  religious  teaching.  It  is  needful 
to  bear  the  physiognomy  and  the  history  of  an  elevated 
life,  in  order  to  appear  in  an  assembly  in  the  name  of 
God.  Did  not  Oicero,  altliough  a  heathen,  and  speaking 
with  tlie  eloquence  only  of  a  civilian,  define  the  orator  as 
a  m,an  of  jyo^^ty,  skilful  in  the  art  of  speaking  f     This 
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title  of  man  of  probity  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  the  man 
of  the  Gospel ;  holiness  is  needful  to  him  ;  ho.iness,  indi- 
cated bj'  the  permanent  sacrifice  of  chastity,  by  disinter- 
estedness, by  fatigue,  by  separation  from  country,  by  a 
visible  outpouring  of  truth  in  the  accent  and  in  the  whole 
being.  Even  savages  do  not  mistake  these  signs.  At 
the  first  glance,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  voice,  thuy  dis- 
tinguish the  true  apo~tle.  Shall  we  carry  books,  then,  to 
them,  or  even  the  teaching  of  the  word  wedded  to  a  wife? 
Do  von  know,  gentlemen,  what  is  most  extraordinary 
in  vour  age  '.  It  is  precisely  that  for  the  first  time  since 
tlie  beginning  of  the  world  proselytism  by  the  pen,  in- 
creased beyond  measure  by  the  press,  has  acquired  a 
power  which  contends  against  proselytism  by  word  of 
mouth :  it  is  that  the  proselytism  which  requires  neither 
devotedness  nor  virtues,  not  even  a  name,  aspires  to  de- 
throne the  proselytism  which  requires  name,  virtue,  and 
devotedness.  We  do  not  repulse  this  new  power  sprunir 
up  in  mankind ;  we  make  use  of  it  to  our  advantage ; 
useful  auxiliary,  it  is  come  to  the  help  of  the  word  of 
mouth,  which  is  everywhere  menaced  by  oppression,  and 
although  it  lays  siege  to  truth,  it  still  works  for  us,  for 
that  verbal  teaching  whose  empire  it  covets.  For  this 
reason,  whilst  I  point  out  to  you  the  danger  which  at- 
taches to  the  impersonality  of  writing,  I  show  you  also 
the  advantage.  When  a  great  power  appears  in  the  world, 
it  arrives  there  impelled  by  some  great  reason,  and  that 
great  reason  is  always  some  need  of  truth.  Nothing  hap- 
]iens  but  by  the  Providence  of  God,  and  God  does  all 
things  for  His  elect :  Omnia  propter  electos.  Whether  it 
be,  then,  that  an  empire  is  founded  or  falls;  whether  a 
sun  rises  or  sets ;  whether  the  wind  blows  from  the  east 
or  from  the  west,  always  look  for  God  ;  it  is  always  God 
who  comes,  although  the  dust  raised  by  His  passing  may 
for  a  long  time  hide  His  face  and  His  secret  from  us. 
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1  shall  say  Imt  one  word  of  Rationalism  iijDon  the  ques- 
tion which  (icxinpies  our  attention.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  Rationalist  who  had  received  blows  in  Cochin-China. 
Those  geniuses  are  too  polished  and  too  skilful  to  expose 
tliemselves  to  such  a  s^lorv  for  truth.  It  will  then,  at  all 
events,  be  soon  enou2;h  fur  us  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
them  at  the  time  of  the  next  vacancy  at  the  Academie. 
We  are  too  well-bred  to  offer  them  anytliing  but  a  branch 
of  laurel,  and  without  doubt  they  merit  it. 

I  have  done,  gentlemen.  What  I  have  said  authorizes 
me  to  conclude,  that  the  charity  of  doctrine,  shown  by 
apostleship,  belongs  exclusively  to  OathoHe  doctrine.  And 
if  you  ask  me  why,  what  is  the  hidden  cause  of  this  phe- 
noinenoii,  I  shall  say  in  answer,  that  truth  alone  is  charity, 
and  that,  as  we  alone  possess  truth,  we  alone  possess  its 
incommunicable  ardor.  We  come  from  the  expansive 
and  univereal  bosom  of  God ;  we  come  from  the  i-egion 
where  light  and  love  hold  themselves  eternally  in  each 
other's  embrace.  The  stream  which  descends  from  the 
high  mountains,  naturally  covers  the  plain  with  its  thou- 
sand channels.  All  other  doctrine  comes  from  below  ;  it 
comes  from  man,  from  his  narrow  heart,  from  his  still 
more  narrow  mind,  from  his  pride,  which  is  narrower  than 
either  ;  it  springs  from  selfishness  and  to  selfishness  re- 
turns. It  goes  not  to  the  world,  it  calls  the  world  to  it- 
self. For  us,  children  of  God  born  in  eternity  by  a  word 
of  His  spirit,  charity  presses  always  upon  us ;  it  leaves  us 
only  the  repose  of  the  sacrifice  which  has  been  our  cradle. 

Saint  Paul,  beinjj;  upon  the  ruins  of  Troas,  saw  in  a 
vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  stood  up  and  interceded 
with  him  ;  "Pass  over,"  said  he,  "Pass  over  into  Mace- 
donia, and  hel/p  us."  '  That  Macedonia,  gentlemen,  is 
the  whole  of  mankind,  supplicating  God,  praying  to  Him 
for  truth ;  and  Saint  Paul  is  all  of  us  who  believe  like 
■  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  16,  v.  9. 
17* 
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him — who,  like  him,  have  received  the  first-fruitB  of  the 
spirit  of  life  and  of  love.  Now,  as  then,  upon  the  rains 
of  Troas,  that  lively  image  of  the  desolation  of  the  world, 
the  Macedonian  stands  up  before  lis,  he  entreats  us  stand- 
ing, for  he  is  in  haste  :  ""Pass  over^^  says  he  to  us,  ^^JPasa 
over  to  MaceoUmia^  and  hdp  ics."  And  if  the  fear  of  de- 
votedness  keeps  us  back,  if  the  toils,  the  journeyings,  the 
hunger,  the  thii-st,  the  tortures  affright  us,  God  says  to 
us  as  to  Saint  Paul,  in  another  vision,  in  the  vision  at 
Corinth :  "Fear  not,  hut  speak,  and  hold  not  ikypeaxie,  for 
I  have  much  people  in  this  oUyy  '  How  could  we  be 
silent  ?  How  can  the  hand  of  man  close  our  lips  ?  God 
incites  us  continually  ;  much  people  always  wait  for  us. 
You  have  here,  gentlemen,  the  spectacle  and  the  proof  of 
it ;  and  yet  this  assembly,  however  vast  and  profound  it 
may  be,  is  not  all  my  auditory  ;  my  auditory  is  manMni 
My  words,  spoken  to  you,  wiU  fall  back  again  upon  man- 
kind, like  the  stones  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  seas, 
which,  from  bound  to  bound,  and  borne  along  by  the  waves, 
fly  on  to  attain  their  place  iu  the  distance. 
>  Acta  ol  the  Apoetles,  ch.  18,  y.  9^  10. 
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of  the  chakity  of  fraternity  produced  in  thb 
soul  bt  catholic  doctrine. 

Mt  Lobd, 

Gentlemen, 
Catholic  doctrine  is  the  only  doctrine  which  has  pro- 
duced and  which  produces  the  charity  of  apostleship. 
This  I  proved  in  my  last  Conference.  I  add,  that  Cath- 
olic doctrine  alone  produces  the  charity  of  fraternity. 
Fraternity  is  the  reciprocal  sharing  of  the  heart,  of  labor, 
and  of  possessions ;  and  it  seems,  gentlemen,  that  that 
virtue  should  flow  in  us  by  a  source  as  simple  and  as  nat- 
ural as  our  life.  For,  in  fact,  what  are  we  ?  Are  we  not 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family ;  the  children  of  one 
and  the  same  father,  and  of  one  single  home  ?  In  vain 
should  we  desire  to  destroy  the  pages  of  our  genealogy ; 
all,  without  exception,  all  of  us  come  from  the  same  place ; 
and,  whilst  pride,  without  regarding  the  human  race, 
makes  up  for  itself  illustrious  and  particular  antiquities, 
the  blood  of  Adam  speaks  in  us  louder  than  any  titles, 
and  prostrates  us  all  at  the  feet  of  the  same  patriarcli  as 
at  the  feet  of  the  same  God.  Y"et,  notwithstanding  that 
evident  community  of  origin,  and  that  fraternity  which 
nature  has  placed  in  us,  what  a  scene  does  history  present 
to  us,  if  we  consider  it  without  reference  to  Oatiiolie  doc- 
trine?    Kaces,  enemies  to  each  other;  families  withdraw- 
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iiig  themselves  as  far  as  possible  the  one  from  the  other 
by  rank,  power,  and  tradition ;  men,  greedy  of  this 
world's  possessions,  and  seizing  upon  the  land,  not  as  the 
real  patrimony  of  all,  but  as  the  privileged  patrimony  of 
the  strongest,  the  most  skilful,  and  the  most  fortunate , 
on  every  side  war,  jealousy,  envy,  spoliation,  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  few,  and  the  misery  of  many. 

However,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  same  with  regard  tc 
fraternity  as  to  humility,  chastity,  and  apostleship.  The 
world  who  rejects  these  even  after  the  revelation  which  has 
been  made  of  them,  does  not  equally  reject  the  other ;  a 
great  number  appreciate  it  now,  even  without  the  pale  of 
Catholic  doctrine ;  and  if  there  be  a  dream  cherished  by 
elevated  siul?.  if  there  be  an  idea  which  agitates  opinion, 
which  inspires  brilliant  pages  and  consecrates  great 
labors,  it  is  assuredly  the  idea  of  fraternity.  Whilst  the 
M\)rld  insults  humility  as  a  virtue  which  harasses  it ;  re- 
jects chastity  as  an  intolerable  burden  ;  stigmatizes  the 
apostleship  a^  an  invasion  of  truth,  or  of  that  which  calls 
itself  truth  ;  fraternity  finds  there  warm  and  generous 
friends,  who  even  exaggerate  its  rights;  who  err  as  tn  the 
means  of  establishing  it ;  but  who  pi'oclaira  it  as  the  last 
object  and  end  of  all  history,  and  of  all  the  movements 
of  mankind.  The  spectacle  to  which  we  invite  you  will 
be  still  more  curious  and  instructive.  It  will  be  grand  to 
see  on  the  one  hand,  the  world  pursuing  the  same  idea  as 
ourselves,  powerless  to  realize  it,  notwithstanding  its 
efibrts;  and,  on  the  other,  Catholic  doctrine  daily  attain- 
ing its  fraternal  objects  by  the  simple  effusion  of  its  teach- 
ing, and  of  its  ordinary  efficacy. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  680,  under  the  consulship  of  Mar- 
cus Terentius  Varro  Lucullus,  and  of  Gaius  Cassius  Varus, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  facing  the  Sea  of 
Naples,  two  or  three  hundred  men  were  assembled.  They 
bore  strongly-marked  traces  of  our  common  dignity  ;  and 
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jec  it  was  not  necessary  to  look  long  upon  them  to  discover 
also  in  their  whole  being  the  marks,  too  visible,  of  a  pain- 
ful degradation.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  silence,  one 
of  them  stood  up  and  addressed  this  discourse  to  those 
who  were  assembled :  "  Dear  and  miserable  companions 
in  misfortune,  have  we  determined  to  bear  even  to  the 
end  the  injuries  of  the  lot  which  has  been  made  for  us  ? 
Humanity  exists  not  for  us;  outcasts  from  the  world, 
grasped  from  our  earliest  days  by  the  iron  hand  of  des- 
tiny, we  have  np  to  this  time  only  served  to  amuse  our 
masters  by  barbarous  spectacles,  or  by  our  labors  to  feed 
their  ostentatious  pomp,  their  effeminacy,  or  their  volupt- 
uousness. It  is  true  we  have  fled — we  are  free — but  you 
feel  that  that  liberty  is  still  only  servitude ;  the  whole 
empire,  the  whole  earth  is  against  us ;  we  have  no  friends, 
no  country,  no  home.  But  do  we  want  other  friends, 
another  country,  another  home,  than  ourselves  ?  Let  us 
consider  who  we  are,  and  first  count  our  strength.  Are 
we  not  the  greater  number  ?  What  are  our  masters  ?  A 
handful  of  patricians,  whose  houses  we  people,  who 
breathe  only  because  we  have  not  the  courage  to  put  our 
hands  upon  their  breasts  to  stifle  them.  And  if  it  be 
as  I  say,  if  we  have  the  power  of  the  greater  number,  if 
nearly  the  whole  of  mankind  be  enslaved  to  a  horde  en- 
joying all  and  abusing  everything,  what  hinders  us  from 
at  once  standing  up  and  stretching  out  our  hand  in  the 
world,  and  from  asking  the  gods  to  decide  between  us 
and  our  oppressors  ?  We  have  not  only  numbers,  we  have 
intelligence  also ;  many  of  us  have  taught  their  masters, 
or  teach  their  children,  human  learning ;  we  know  what 
they  know,  and  that  which  they  know  they  derive  from 
us;  it  is  we  who  are  their  grammarians,  their  philoso- 
phers, and  who  have  taught  them  that  eloquence  which 
they  bear  to  the  forum,  in  order  to  oppress  the  whole 
world.     In  fine,  we  have  more  than  number  and  intelli- 
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geuce,  we  have  right  also  on  our  side,  for  who  has  made 
us  slaves?  Where  is  the  title  of  our  servitude  and  of 
their  sovereignty  ?  If  it  be  war,  let  us  make  war  in  our 
turn  ;  let  us  for  once  try  destiny,  and  let  us  merit  by  our 
courage,  that  destiny  may  decide  in  our  favor."  Having 
thus  spoken,  Spartacus  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
heaven  and  towards  the  sea ;  his  action  completed  his 
discourse;  the  crowd  who  had  listened  to  him  rose  up, 
felt  that  they  had  a  captain,  and  eight  days  after,  forty 
thousand  slaves  ranged  in  battle  array  made  the  Roman 
generals  turn  their  backs,  stirred  up  Italy  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  saw  themselves,  like  Hannibal,  on  the 
point  of  seeing  the  smoke  of  Rome  as  victors. 

They  were  vanquished,  however,  notwithstanding  their 
Ti umbers  and  their  courage  ;  and  Pompey,  coming  to  put 
the  seal  upon  their  defeat,  had  but  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
the  Senate,  to  inform  it  that  the  vile  slaves,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  terror,  had  returned  to  their  legitimate  nothing- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  world  some  years  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  large  portion  of  mankind  had 
neither  country,  nor  family,  nor  rights ;  they  were  in- 
scribed in  the  law  under  the  rubric  of  things,  and  not  of 
men.  They  were  treated  as  a  more  intelligent,  stronger 
race  of  animals,  but  who  had  no  other  distinction  than 
being  more  apt  to  a  profitable  servitude.  I  could,  for  my 
subject,  limit  myself  to  the  fact,  and  say  to  you :  See  what 
man  had  made  of  man  in  four  thousand  years ;  see  what 
fraternity  was  before  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  will  not  l)e 
unprofitable,  if  after  having  seen  the  fact  we  seek  to  dis- 
cover its  cause,  in  order  better  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur and  the  diflicnlty  of  the  revolution  operated  in  the 
world  in  this  regard  by  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  is,  then,  gentlemen,  since  you  desire  to  know  the 
cause  of  servitude,  it  is  because  man  does  not  love  man  : 
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because  be  does  not  love  labor ;  because  he  does  not  like 
to  shai'e  his  goods ;  because,  in  line,  he  likes  nothing  of 
that  which  constitutes  fraternity. 

Man  does  not  love  man ;  for  love,  that  indescribable 
charm  which  incites  us  towards  an  object,  and  which 
induces  us  less  to  give  ourselves  than  to  become  absorbed 
in  that  object ;  love,  that  most  incomprehensible  marvel 
of  our  nature,  for  which  we  spend  all  our  lives,  even  to 
the  point  when  we  begin  to  despair  of  ever  realizing  the 
mystery  of  it ;  love  has  but  one  unique  cause,  a  cause 
rare  and  transient  in  mankind.  I  would  hide  its  name ; 
I  reproach  myself  to  a  certain  degree  for  declaring  it  in 
this  pulpit ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  pronounce 
it.  Love  has  but  one  cause,  and  that  cause  is  beauty. 
Whenever  man  is  in  presence  of  a  nature  in  which  that 
terrible  gift  shines,  if  he  be  not  sheltered  by  a  divine 
shield,  he  will  feel  its  power :  however  stubborn,  however 
proud  he  may  be,  he  will  come  like  a  child  to  bend  at  the 
feet  of  that  something  which  he  has  seen,  and  which  has 
subdued  him  by  a  look,  by  a  hair  of  his  neck — in  uno 
crine  colli  sui,  according  to  the  admirable  language  of 
Scripture.  But  that  beauty,  the  unique  cause  of  love,  is 
rare  and  transient  in  us.  It  is  possessed  but  by  a  very 
small  number,  and  the  beings  who  are  most  largely  en- 
dowed with  it,  enjoy  their  crown  only  but  for  a  moment. 
Adored  one  day  in  their  lives,  they  soon  feel  the  fragility 
of  the  gift  which  has  been  imparted  to  them;  the  adula- 
tors disappear  as  the  years  fly,  and  sometimes  they  do 
not  wait  for  years.  The  heart  violently  enamored,  disen- 
gages itself  with  rapidity  ;  and  from  experience  to  experi- 
ence, those  beings  who  have  been  so  much  cherished,  at 
last  find  that  they  no  longer  possess  anything,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  but  the  relics  of  a  dream. 

Beauty,  which  is  the  source  of  love,  is  also  the  source 
of  the  greatest  desolation  here  below,  as  if  Providence 
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Hiid  Xature  repented  of  having  endowed  some  of  us  with 
so  rich  and  so  rare  a  gift. 

If  BHch  is  the  cause  of  love,  how  is  mankind  to  be  loved  i 
Besides  the  small  number  who  possess  it,  and  with  so 
many  imperfections,  what  remains  ?  What  does  man 
see  around  himself?  Men  not  only  deprived  of  the  grace 
and  the  majesty  of  their  nature,  but  disfigured  by  toil, 
degraded  by  numberless  evils,  in  whom  the  eye  no  longer 
perceives  anything  but  a  kind  of  machine  which  moves. 
And  if  we  leave  the  body  and  penetrate  even  to  the  soul, 
misery  and  shame  become  disclosed  there  under  still  more 
profound  appearances,  which  no  longer  keep  back  scorn 
by  pity.  Pride  without  cause,  ambition,  selfishness, 
hatred,  sensuality — all  the  vices  contend  for  that  interior 
visage  of  man,  and  aspire  to  liislionor  it.  What  is  there 
left  for  love  ?  To  what  vestige  oi  beauty  will  man  attach 
himself  in  order  to  love  man  and  share  with  him  like  a 
brother  the  pains  of  toil  and  the  joy  of  possessions  ? 

Man  does  not  love  labor.  He  loves  only  the  activity 
which  flatters  pride  and  cheats  weariness.  Pascal  remarked 
this :  '•  A  man,"  said  he,  '•  considers  himself  unfortunate 
because  a  misfortune  has  thrown  him  into  a  magnificent 
chateau,  where,  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  enjoyments 
and  distinctions,  nothing  is  wanting  to  him  but  a  crowd 
of  solicitoi-s  and  of  importunatore  who  hinder  him  from 
thinking  of  himself."'  This  is  true  ;  we  love  activity,  but 
a  kind  of  activity  which  is  easy  and  honored,  which, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Madame  de  Stael,  adds  an 
interest  to  repose,  and,  without  fatiguing  us,  gives  us  the 
satisfaction  of  holding  and  aflTecting  the  threads  of  this 
world.  It  is  the  indolent  activity  of  command  which 
seduces  us :  but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  real  fatigue  of 
mind  or  body,  we  strive  to  throw  it  upon  others  as  much 
as  we  can.  Labor  is  a  penalty.  It  was  imposed  upon 
man  when  God  drove  him  from  the  terrestrial  paradise 
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with  this  sentence :  "i»  the  sweat  of  thy  hrow  shalt  thou 
eat  hreadP  In  rejecting  it  we  do  but  reject  a  punishment, 
and  in  order  to  accept  it  when  love  is  wanting  to  us, 
nothing  less  than  the  full  power  of  necessity  must  be 
exercised  upon  us.  Now,  man  wants  love  with  regard  to 
man,  and  the  dislike  to  labor,  combined  with  its  neces- 
sity, unceasingly  inspires  him  with  the  idea  and  the 
temptation  of  imposing  servitude  on  others.  How  far, 
then,  is  he  from  the  fraternity  which  is  the  reciprocal 
sharing  of  the  heart,  of  labor,  and  of  possessions  ? 

It  would  seem  natural  to  believe  that  man,  having  at- 
tained to  a  certain  amount  of  riches,  and  having  more 
than  enough,  would  feel  no  pain  in  giving  that  which  is 
useless,  even  to  the  superabundance  of  luxury  ;  but  this  is 
an  error.  Man  never  gives  willingly.  When  he  no  longer 
knows  what  to  do  with  his  gold,  he  buys  the  land  which 
produces  it.  Destitute  often  of  posterity,  or  reduced  to 
nephews  whom  he  detests,  he  purchases  still,  and  if  there 
is  not  enough  land  within  his  reach  to  satisfy  his  eager 
desire  for  jxissessions,  he  buries  in  deep  coffers  that  gold 
become  doubly  useless,  affording  himself  sometimes  the 
pleasure  of  gazing  upon  it,  of  counting  it,  and  of  ascer- 
taining exactly  by  how  much  his  happiness  is  increased  ! 
What  joy  is  there  in  this  ?  You  and  I  are  equally  ignorant 
of  it,  we  only  account  for  passions  of  which  we  have  our- 
selves been  victims.  The  poor  do  not  understand  the 
state  of  the  man  who  is  rich  and  who  loves  better  to  heap 
up  and  hide  than  to  give  :  but  so  it  is.  The  time  arrives 
even  when  the  rich  man  wearies  of  being  so,  when  he  can 
do  no  more  with  his  fortune,  when  he  is  a  prey  to  an 
immense  distaste  for  all  that  which  surrounds  him  :  he 
might,  it  would  seem,  lay  open  a  new  vein  of  pleasure  by 
reclaiming'a  ruined  family  from  misery,  by  marrying  poor 
yonng  people  who  love  each  other  faithfully.  He  will  not 
even  want  to  seek  misfortune  ;  misfortune  will  ascend  his 
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Btaircase  of  it?  own  accord,  it  iisceinl-  on  all  occasions 
without  being  looked  for ;  it  knocks  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  it  bears  to  the  wretched  being  a  blessing  which 
he  no  longer  recognizes.  But  satiety,  when  it  has  in- 
creased and  reached  the  state  of  pain  and  misery,  does 
not  even  then  teach  man  the  secret  of  stripping  himself  of 
his  possessions.  He  considers  that  the  honor  of  being 
richer  than  other  men  is  worthy  of  being  purchased  by 
suffering.  Once  more,  we  understand  nothing  of  this 
condition  ;  but  it  is  so,  and  it  reveals  to  us  a  third  source 
of  the  servitude  substituted  in  the  ancient  world  for  fia 
ternit}-. 

In  effect,  if  man  does  not  love  his  fellow-man,  if  he 
hates  labor,  and  abhors  the  sharing;  of  his  possessions,  who 
does  not  perceive  at  the  end  of  these  tendencies  of  the  soul, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  establishment  of  servi- 
tude ?  Wh}-  should  I  not  abuse  my  power  against  the  man 
whom  I  despise,  in  order  to  subject  him  to  toil  from  which 
I  free  myself,  and  which  serves  at  one  and  the  same  time 
my  fortune  and  my  pride  '.  Why  should  I  not  occupj'  as 
man}-  men  as  I  am  able,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  my  senses  ?  Why,  if  I  am  able, 
should  I  not  have,  as  they  have  in  India,  men  to  drive 
away  importunate  animals  from  my  face,  others  to  bear  my 
palanquin,  others  to  keep  a  glass  of  water  all  ready  for  me 
when  I  may  be  thirst\-,  others  to  accompany  me  and  do  me 
honor  \  Perhaps  I  may  Tint  have  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
jecting my  fellow-men  to  myself:  but  has  the  occasion 
ever  been  wanting  in  the  world  to  oppressors  ?  When  the 
causes  of  servitude  are  set  up  in  the  heart  of  man,  who  will 
resist  it?  Where  shall  we  find  the  fulcrum  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong  ?  Who  will  stand  up  and  speak  for 
man,  if  man  despises  him  \  By  the  very  effect  of  a  want 
of  love,  and  of  the  greedy  desire  to  become  greater,  disia 
herited  generatii'iis  must  be  produced  :  those  generations 
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will  bestir  themselves,  will  alarm  the  more  fortunate  of  the 
world :  it  will  then  be  needful  to  create  a  power  which  may 
deprive  them  of  the  idea  of  rebelling,  and  which  may  af- 
ford to  selfishness  tranquil  and  untroubled  sleep.  "What 
means  are  more  natural  than  reducing  men  to  a  kind  of 
servitude  which  degrades  them  in  their  own  ej'es,  and  does 
not  even  permit  them  to  dream  of  taking  their  revenge  ? 

Tiiese  are  not,  gentlemen,  chimerical  interpretations  of 
the  sentiments  of  man.  God  has  permitted  servitude  to 
exist  even  to  the  present  time,  to  reveal  to  you  continually 
what  you  are  without  the  charity  which  comes  from  him. 
Ton  might  have  believed  that  you  loved  mankind  of  your- 
selves, and  that  philanthropy  would  suffice  to  establish 
universal  fraternity.  God  has  taken  care  to  undeceive  you. 
Let  Europeans,  Frenchmen,  descend  a  few  degrees  of  lat- 
itude, and  be  transported  under  a  hotter  sun,  their  phi- 
lanthropy vanishes  at  the  doors  of  a  sngar  manufactory. 
Become  possessors  of  slaves,  they  discover  the  most  power- 
ful reasons  in  the  world  in  favor  of  servitude ;  even  those 
which  I  spoke  of  but  just  now,  the  necessity  of  labor,  the 
impossibility  of  performing  it  themselves,  the  duty  of  ac- 
cumulating riches,  the  inferiority  of  the  subjected  race  ; 
men  will  go  far  to  seek  that  privileged  race,  and  if  they  are 
not  yet  near  enough  to  the  brute,  they  will  take  care,  by 
ill-treating  them,  and  by  depriving  them  of  education,  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  desi'red  level  of  vileness  and  brut- 
ishness,  so  that  all  may  judge  thejn  to  be  incapable  and 
unworthy  of  liberty.  Behold  man,  gentlemen,  and  what 
obstacles  Catholic  doctrine  must  have  found  in  him  to  the 
establishment  of  fraternity.  Let  us  see  what  it  has  done 
in  order  to  be  the  stronger. 

When  Jesus  Christ  determined  to  found  the  apostleship. 
He  pronounced  these  words :  "Go  cmd  teach  all  nations.''^ 
He  did  nlore  to  found  fraternity.  He  returned  to  it  on 
several  occasions,  and  laid  down  three  celebrated  texts. 
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''''I give  yon,"  said  He,  on  one  occasion  "a  new  command- 
ment :  That  you  love  one  another,  as  Iha/oe  loved  you. 
By  this  shall  all  men  hnow  that  you  are  My  disciples,  if 
you  love  one  another^ '  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  re 
mark  that  expressson :  I  give  you  a  new  com,mandment. 
Jesns  Christ  made  use  of  it  only  on  that  occasion,  at  least 
in  so  distinct  a  manner.  Humilitj,  chastity,  the  apostle- 
ship,  although  new  things,  were,  however,  less  new  than 
this  precept :  Love  one  another.  And  Jesus  Christ  adds 
that  it  is  the  sign  by  which  his  disciples  would  be  recog- 
nized ;  not  that  humility,  chastity,  and  apostleship  are 
not  very  evident  and  very  sure  signs  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, but  because  charity  is  the  ocean  in  which  all  the 
other  virtues  begin  and  end.  It  is  charity  which  makes 
the  humble,  the  chaste,  the  apostle  ;  it  is  charity  which  is 
the  principle  and  the  end,  and,  consequently,  the  capital 
sign  of  the  transformation  of  the  soul. 

Remark  again,  gentlemen  :  Catholic  doctrine  appearing 
in  the  world  does  not  say  like  Spartacus :  "Arouse,  arm 
yourselves,  lay  claim  to  your  rights ;  "  it  says,  with  calm 
and  simplicity :  Love  one  another.  If  there  be  any  one 
among  j'ou  who  complains  that  he  is  not  loved,  let  him 
love  the  first :  love  produces  love.  When  two  shall  love 
each  other,  and  the  joy  of  their  hearts  shall  be  seen,  a 
third  will  come  who  will  desire  to  be  loved  also  in  giving 
his  love  ;  and  then  a  fourth.  That  which  is  wanting  to 
you  is  not  a  right,  it  is  a  virtue.  Kow  no  law  can  give 
you  a  virtue,  no  victory  can  create  it  for  you.  If  Spar- 
tacus had  vanquished,  the  world  would  have  become  on 
the  morrow  what  it  was  the  day  before  :  the  slaves  would 
have  become  masters,  the  masters  slaves;  and  yet  all 
those  victors,  intoxicated  with  the  spoils  of  Rome,  would 
have  slain  each  other  in  the  name  of  fraternity.  A  vir- 
tue is  not  born  upon  battle-fields  ;    the  soul  is   the  onl> 

1  St.  John,  ch.  13,  r.  34,  35. 
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j>rouud  in  whicli  God  sows  its  seed  and  from  which  He 
gathers  the  harvest.  What  do  yon  when  a  necessary  or  a 
desirable  plant  is  wanting  to  your  industry  ?  You  seek 
it  frona  far,  under  the  sun  which  ripens  it ;  you  plant  it, 
and  you  cultivate  it  with  additional  care,  as  the  soil  in 
which  you  have  placed  it  is  not  its  natal  soil.  Ah !  gen- 
tlemen, the  cultivation  of  virtue  does  not  differ  from  this  ; 
it  differs  only  in  this,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  ; 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you ;  the  land  is  your  soul, 
and  you  have  just  received  the  seed  ;  it  is  contained  in 
these  words  :  Love  one  another. 

It  is  also  in  that  second  saying :  "  Whosoever  will  he 
greater  among  you,  let  him  ie  the  least  /  and  he  who 
would  he  first  among  you,  let  him  he  your  servant,  even 
as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  he  ministered  unto,  hut  to 
'minister.'''' '  You  complain  of  being  slaves,  you  know 
not  what  you  say.  A  man  is  a  slave  when  he  serves 
against  his  will ;  serve  by  your  own  inclination,  and  sla- 
very would  be  destroyed.  You  have  been  told  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  and  the  greatest  humiliation  is  servi- 
tude ;  and  I  say  to  you,  make  an  act  of  love  of  servitude  : 
that  which  was  ignominy  will  become  a  glory,  that  which 
was  slavery  will  become  devotedness  ;  that  which  was 
last  will  become  first ;  and  that  which  was  the  depth  of 
misery  will  become  an  excess  of  joy.  Do  you  not  know 
that  there  is  nothing  more  sweet  tlian  to  love?  And 
when  men  love,  they  give  themselves ;  when  they  give 
themselves,  they  serve  ;  and  when  they  serve  from  love 
they  are  happy.  Serve,  then,  with  love — what  will  be 
wanting  to  you  ?  It  is  true  that  the  order  has  been  in- 
verted, because  it  is  love  which  precedes  service,  here  ser 
vice  has  preceded  love ;  but  what  is  that  to  you  ?  Re- 
establish order  by  loving ;  wherever  service  and  love  go 
together,  the  mystery  of  heavenly  blessedness  is  accom- 
1  St.  Matthew,  ch.  20,  ».  36,  37,  38. 
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plished.  Yoii  then,  O  you,  my  brethren,  who  are  slaves, 
form  a  holy  republic  of  love ;  love  each  other,  and  love 
your  masters  with  the  common  love  which  you  bear  to 
yourselves ;  you  will  end  by  disarming  them,  by  per- 
suading them  to  love  you  also,  and  to  love  each  other 
themselves.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  virtue  having 
attained  to  the  state  of  love.  Tour  masters  regarded  you 
as  enemies — they  felt  even  more  fear  of  than  hatred 
towards  you ;  when  they  see  that  you  love  them,  and  that 
YOU  serve  them  freely,  their  eyes  will  become  open — ^your 
liberty  will  spring  up  of  itself,  as  a  fruit  rises  from  its  own 
tree,  and  falls  of  itself  when  it  is  ripe. 

There  remains  a  third  precept  necessary  also  to  the 
work,  of  fraternity:  ^'Blessed  are  the  poor  in  s^rit :  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs."'  Tou  complain  of  the 
insensibility  of  the  rich  ;  do  otherwise  ;  love  poverty,  and 
give  of  the  little  which  you  have  to  those  who  have  still 
less.  Do  not  say  that  you  cannot  deprive  yourselves  of 
your  share,  if  others  do  not  the  same ;  give  yours  first 
— the  others  will  give  theirs  also.  Tours  will  be  ren 
dered  back  to  you  a  hundred-fold,  and  the  spirit  of  pov- 
erty, without  laws,  without  violence,  without  dissolving 
society  in  a  division  which  will  be  always  to  do  again,  and 
always  without  effect,  will  destroy  the  enmity  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  will  make  of  this  one  a  steward, 
and  of  the  other  a  protege  of  Providence. 

"Without  doubt,  gentlemen,  all  this  doctrine  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  profound ;  no  one  had  discovered  it,  however.  It 
is  the  same  with  this  doctrine  as  with  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  ;  it  appeared  chimeri- 
cal before  he  succeeded,  and  then  the  whole  world  was 
surprised  at  not  having  conceived  the  idea:  it  needed 
only  to  equip  a  vessel  and  sail  straight  on.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  here  an  additional  marvel ;  doctrine  conceived 
and  promulgated  is  but  as  yet  a  small  thing  ;    it  must  ar 
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tain  to  a  point  of  efficacy  of  itself,  without  tlie  help  of 
any  \ictory  or  of  any  legislation.  It  must  be  accepted 
freely,  practised  freely,  and  that  in  opposition  to  all  the 
instincts  of  mankind.  Man  was  told  to  love  his  fellow- 
man,  he  who  did  not  love  him ;  he  was  told  to  serve  him, 
he  who  only  liked  to  be  served  ;  he  was  told  to  give  his 
possessions,  he  who  had  a  horror  of  giving  what  he  pos- 
sessed. Evidently  the  end  and  the  means  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  each  other.  And,  notwithstanding,  what  has 
not  been  its  success  ?  I  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  I  read  :  "And  the  multitude  of  the  he- 
lievers  had  hut  one  heart  and  one  soul  j  neither  did  any 
one  of  them  say,  that  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
anything  was  his  own  /  iut  all  things  were  common  to 
them.  As  many  as  had  lands  a/nd  houses  sold  them,  and 
irought  the  price  of  the  things  they  sold,  and  laid  it  doLon 
before  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and  distribution  was  made 
to  emery  m,an  according  as  he  had  need." '  The  Ciiristian 
republic  was  formed  ;  a  republic  new,  unknown,  in  whicli 
all  had  but  one  name — that  of  brother. 

But  this  republic  should  not  be  limited  to  a  corner  of 
the  world,  and  to  existing  there  as  a  favored  and  happy 
sect,  exhibiting  to  men,  from  far,  the  example  of  fraternity. 
The  earth  has  been  placed  before  it  as  the  only  limit  of 
its  realization  ;  it  has  been  called  to  excite  and  to  estab- 
lish everywhere  the  reciprocal  sharing  of  the  heart,  of 
labor,  and  of  possessions.  For  that  great  work  it  had 
need  of  a  priesthood,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  fra- 
ternity; this  priesthood  it  created.  It  destined  to  the 
functions  of  government  and  of  insti'uction  not  princes 
and  learned  men,  but  those  among  the  bi'ethren,  what- 
ever may  be  their  birth,  in  whom  charity  shone  with  a 
greater  lustre ;  it  chose  the  child  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
bon  of  the  slave;  it  placed  upon  their  bead  the  crown  of 

'  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  cli.  4,  v.  33.  33. 
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the  priest,  tbe  mitre  of  the  bishop,  the  tiara  of  the  pontiff 
and  said  boldly  to  the  princes  of  this  world :  See  to  the 
feet  of  whom  you  must  come  to  seek  light  and  to  receive 
benediction.  You,  Caesars,  you  will  some  day  strip  off" 
your  pride  ;  you  will  humble  yourselves  before  the  son  of 
your  servant  who  formerly  occupied  some  obscure  place 
in  the  cellars  of  your  palace ;  it  is  to  him  that  you  will 
confess  your  faults ;  it  is  he  who  will  stretch  out  his  hand 
over  you,  and  who  will  say  to  you :  In  the  name  of  God, 
Caesar,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;  go  and  do  no  more  that 
which  thou  hast  done.  The  result  was  easy  to  foresee. 
As  soon  as  the  poor  and  the  humble  were  elevated,  even 
by  the  merit  of  humility,  to  the  throne  of  teaching  and  to 
the  tribunal  of  conscience,  human  nature  became  invested 
with  a  dignity  drawn  from  its  very  core,  and  from  a  virtue 
possible  to  all ;  it  was  no  longer  birth  and  war,  chance 
and  skill,  divers  sources  of  exclusion  and  of  oppression  ; 
it  was  no  longer  selfishness,  but  charity,  which  held  the 
sceptre  of  the  destinies  of  humanity.  Slavery  lost  all  sig- 
nification, and  that  without  struggles  between  masters 
and  slaves — without  any  precipitate  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion, by  the  course  of  things  alone.  As  the  irons  of  a 
prisoner  wear  out  with  time,  and  by  rubbing  against  each 
other,  and  the  jailer  has  no  longer  need  to  unloose  them 
when  the  lawful  hour  of  liberty  has  arrived,  so  religion 
had  no  need  to  shake  the  chains  of  the  slave  in  order  te> 
make  them  fall,  they  had  become  worn  by  time,  and  by 
the  friction  of  doctrine. 

But  to  destroy  slavery  was  not  all  the  work  of  fraternity  . 
it  was  still  necessary  to  provide  for  the  service  of  human 
miseries.  Catholic  doctrine  created  for  them  a  gratuitous 
service;  that  is  to  say,  a  service  of  devotedness,  without 
any  other  recompense  than  the  strictly  necessary  wanta 
of  the  devoted  individual.  This  service  naturally  ucca- 
eioned  absolute  chastity  ;  it  substituted  the  whole  human 
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race  in  the  place  of  fuuiily.  I  will  not  give  its  history, 
gentlemen;  who  does  not  know  it?  Who  does  not  know 
with  what  ingenious  fecundity  Catholic  doctrine  has  pro- 
vided fathers  and  mothers  for  all  kinds  of  misfortune? 
Discovering  in  each  age  its  chief  misery,  it  has  raised  up 
for  it  on  every  occasion  new  servants.  It  has  produced 
the  Sister  of  Charity  with  as  much  ease  as  it  made  the 
Knight  of  Malta,  the  Brother  of  the  Christian  Schools,  as 
w  ell  as  the  Brother  of  Mercy,  the  friend  of  the  lunatic  as 
\\e\[  as  the  friend  of  the  lepei-.  You  have  still  daily  under 
vvHir  own  eyes  examples  of  these  creations,  where  the 
]iiiwer  of  charity  struggles  Ijand  to  hand  with  the  power  of 
misery,  and  does  not  permit  it  to  touch  the  most  obscure 
]ioint  of  humanity  without  immediately  following  it. 
Thus  the  reign  of  fraternity  has  become  established  among 
men ;  a  work  surpassing  belief  even  to  those  who  see  it, 
and  one  which  1  must  ask  j'ou  to  explain  to  me. 

I  ask  you  what  is  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  phenomenon, 
after  so  many  others  which  we  have  already  seen  ?  Why 
and  how  is  it  that  Catholic  doctrine  has  alone  been  effi- 
cacious for  the  abolition  of  servitude,  for  transforming  the 
heart  of  the  rich  and  the  heart  of  the  poor,  for  organizing 
that  voluntary  and  gratuitous  service  which  still  covers 
Europe,  notwithstanding  the  conspirations  of  so  many 
men  who  strive  to  destroy  it  altogether  ?  I  ask  you  how 
this  is  accomplished?  how  it  is  that  that  Catholic  doctrine, 
which  alread}"^  alone  produces  humility,  chastity,  apostle- 
ship,  should  be  also  the  only  doctrine  able  to  produce 
fraternitj',  alone  and  always  alone?  The  others  do  but 
destroy,  or  if  they  preserve  something  of  the  vigor  which 
they  have  primitively  i-eceived  from  Catholic  doctrine, 
they  do  but  adulterate  its  work  and  its  gifts. 

T  have  already  answered,  gentlemen,  that  this  efficacy 
of  Catholic  doctrine  is  divine,  since  if  it  were  human,  every 
other  doctrine  would,  sooner  or  later,  discover  the  secret 
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of  it.  Wliy  ir  it  that  mau  now  loves  ois  fellow-man,  if 
Catholic  doctrine  has  left  mau  as  it  found  him,  with  Lis 
nature  aloue.  aud  its  only  attraction  !  Beauty,  said  we, 
is  the  unique  cause  of  love ;  Catholic  doctrine,  then,  must 
have  invested  man  with  a  beauty  which  he  had  not  before. 
But  what  beauty  '.  If  I  look  upon  you,  I  see  no  change  ; 
your  face  is  the  one  I  knew  formerly,  and  you  have  even 
lust  something  in  the  correctness  of  the  lines  of  your  phy- 
siiiirnomy.  What  new  beauty  have  you  then  received  ? 
Ah  I  a  beauty  which  leaves  you  man,  and  which  is,  never- 
theless, ijivine  !  Jesu^  Christ  has  put  upon  you  His  own 
image ;  He  has  touched  your  soul  with  His  own  ;  He  has 
made  of  you  and  of  Himself  one  single  moral  being.  It 
is  no  longer  you  :  it  is  He  who  lives  in  you.  A  saint  said  : 
••  K  we  could  see  the  beauty  ■  )f  a  soul,  we  should  no  longer 
be  able  to  look  at  anything  I"  That  beauty  which  the 
world  sees  not,  we  Christians  perceive ;  it  pierces  through 
dishonored  humanity ;  we  feel  it,  we  seek  it,  it  attracts 
Tis,  not  for  a  day,  like  human  beauty,  but  with  the  indel- 
ible charm  of  eternity.  If  I  love  you.  if  I  be  forced  to 
speak  to  you,  if  I  would  give  my  life  for  the  salvation  of 
but  one  of  you,  it  is  not  that  I  am  more  than  a  man  ;  but 
I  see  in  you  an  inexpressible  light  which  envelops  you, 
which  penetrates  you,  and  enraptures  me  from  within  you. 
You  feel  the  same  also  towards  me,  if  you  are  Christians. 
()ne  day,  and  perhaps  soon,  that  speech  which  announces 
doctrine  to  you  will  grow  dull ;  decline  draws  near  to 
man  with  rapidity,  and  brings  with  itself  solitude  and 
oblivion.  When  that  time  comes,  there  will  remain  to 
me  in  your  souU  only  the  recollection  of  an  echo;  but  to 
me,  as  to  you,  in  life  and  in  death,  the  beauty  which  comes 
from  Christ  will  remain.  His  visage  which  is  upon  us,  and 
the  love  which  springs  from  it.  to  gladden  us  while  living, 
and  to  embalm  us  in  the  tomb. 

Yon  have  already  some  experience  of  life,  you  ha.tj 
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knocked  at  more  than  one  door ;  tell  uie,  then,  have  you 
not  felt  the  difference  between  the  man  who  welcomes 
you  as  man,  and  lie  who  welcomes  you  as  Christian  ? 
With  tlie  exception  of  your  mothers,  your  sisters,  and  a 
small  number  of  friends,  what  indifferent  man,  however 
philanthropic  he  may  be,  has  pressed  you  to  his  heart? 
In  what  cabinet,  in  the  retirement  of  which  a  philosopher 
hides  his  glorious  watchings,  have  you  been  received  with 
love  ?  In  whom  have  you  recognized  the  bosom  of  frater- 
nity ?  For  my  part,  with  the  exceptions  which  I  have 
just  named,  I  have  found  it  only  in  Christians,  in  souls 
animated  with  the  virtue  of  Christ,  in  the  priests  to  whom 
I  confessed  my  faults,  in  some  young  men  who  bore  to 
me  the  avowal  of  theirs,  and  who  threw  themselves  with 
J03'  into  my  arms,  fraternal  souls,  already  fired  with  the 
communion  of  saints,  revealing  to  me  at  a  distance  the 
eternal  eestacy  of  unity. 

And  you,  men  who  are  but  men,  permit  me  to  ask  you ; 
how  do  you  stand  with  regard  to  human  fraternity  and 
loye  ?  Alas !  after  rapid  illusions,  you  already  no  longer 
believe  in  love ;  you  are  become  incredulous  even  as  to 
beauty,  and  the  source  of  mysterious  joys  is  already  dried 
np  in  the  depths  of  your  heart.  Ton  have  taken  away 
from  man  the  God  wlio  dwells  there,  and  you  have 
been  amazed  at  the  desolation  which  has  followed.  What 
need  have  I  again  to  cite  at  my  tribunal  Mahometanism, 
Frotestantism,  and  Rationalism  ?  The  world  may  be 
considered  in  the  mass  as  well  as  by  analysis.  Well,  then  ! 
since  human  reason,  under  divers  colors,  has  combated 
and  weakened  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  world,  what  prog- 
ress has  fraternity  made  there?  Its  name  is  in  every 
moutli,  it  forms  tlie  foundation  of  systems  and  of  desires  ; 
we  liear  of  nothing  but  of  the  spirit  of  association  and 
coiiun unity.  Men  everywhere  extend  their  hands  to  each 
other;  and  yet  a  suppressed  lamentation,  an  unanimous 
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con  I  plaining,  proclaims  to  the  whole  earth  the  coldness  of 
hearts.  If  I  hearken  to  the  man  who  bears  the  burden 
of  military  service,  the  magistrate  applied  to  the  functions 
(if  justice,  the  professor  unravelling  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  the  secret  of  his  inclinations,  the  politician 
studying  closely  the  great  mainsprings  of  the  world  ;  if  I 
hearken,  in  fine,  to  the  voice  of  society,  by  all  the  pores 
through  which  it  escapes,  but  one  word  falls  upon  my  ear : 
eijotism.  Coldness  and  emptiness  are  becoming  formed 
among  mankind.  A  melancholy  air  is  felt  even  in  the 
ardor  of  politicians,  a  faint  and  fatigued  breathing  which 
outwardly  announces  the  uiiserv  which  is  within.  So, 
when  the  sun  declines  tnwai'ds  the  horizon,  the  sap  of 
nature  stops  and  becomes  congealed ;  it  would  look  for 
death,  if  it  did  not  hope  always  for  the  resurrection. 

The  resurrection  will  come.  Christians,  and  -will  come 
by  us.  Since  the  world,  who  will  have  neither  humility, 
nor  chastity,  nor  apostleship,  desires  fraternity :  since  it 
is  obliged  to  desire  it,  and  since  it  daily  endeavoi's  to  pro- 
duce fraternity,  this  is  the  common  ground  where  we 
shall  meet  together.  Let  us  profit  by  it.  Between  the 
world  and  us,  it  is  who  shall  diffuse  more  true  love,  who 
shall  give  most  and  receive  least.  No  one  in  this  conflict 
can  criminate  us.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  into  it  with  a 
full  heart.  We  have  received  so  much  love,  that  it  will 
cust  us  but  little  to  give  some  back.  Let  us  gain  our 
brethren  by  the  bleisiug-  we  shall  heap  upon  them  ;  and 
biuce  from  moment  tn  moment  coldness  increases  in  the 
world,  let  warmth  each  moment  increase  in  us.  that  wo 
may  be  able  to  make  it  reach  even  to  them ;  so  that 
Lazarus  being  in  the  tomb,  if  it  be  necessary  for  hiin  to 
descend  even  there,  we  may  have  life  enough  for  him  and 
for  ourselves,  tears  enough  to  weep  for  him,  power  enough 
to  utter  the  great  cry ;  Lazarus,  although  dead,  hear  the 
voice  which  recalls  to  lite,  and  come  forth  ! 


TWENTl-SIXTH    CONFERENCE 


OF  KELIGION  AS  THE  PASSION  AND   VIRTUE  OF 
MANKIND. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

Humility,  chastity,  charity,  are  cardinal  virtues  in- 
troduced into  the  world  by  Catholic  doctrine.  I  call 
them  cardinal  virtues  not  only  on  account  of  their  own 
importance,  but  because  they  bear  along  in  their  train 
other  virtues  ;  such,  for  example,  as  obedience,  penitence, 
poverty ;  also  new  virtues,  which,  together,  transform  the 
heart  of  the  Christian,  and,  reaching  even  to  purely  moral 
virtues,  impart  to  them  in  his  own  soul  a  better  and  a 
stronger  expression.  But  these  three  virtues,  mothers 
and  mistresses,  do  not,  however,  occupy  the  highest  place  ; 
tbey  flow  from  another,  which  is  their  principle,  and  of 
which  it  is  necessary  for  me  now  to  speak  to  you,  lest  I 
should  hide  from  you  the  active  cause  of  all  the  effects 
produced  in  the  soul  by  Catholic  doctrine.  That  active 
cause,  that  primordial  virtue,  is  religion. 

Keligion  is  the  positive  and  eJficacious  intercourse  of 
man  with  God.  "With  the  distinction  of  humility,  of 
chastity,  and  charity,  which  are  but  virtues,  religion  is  at 
the  same  time  a  passion  and  a  virtue — the  most  exalted 
passion  and  the  most  exalted  virtue  of  mankind  ;  a  passiou 
which  Catholic  doctrine  alone  satisfies;  a  virtue   whicii 
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Catholic  doctrine  alone  produces.  That  declaration,  gen- 
tlemen, in  revealing  to  you  the  profound  and  vast  subject 
vhich  remains  this  year  for  us  to  treat  of,  may  possibly 
astonish  you,  for  it  appeare  to  me  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Whoever  says  passion,  says  weakness ;  whoever 
'ays  virtue,  says  strength ;  to  maintain  that  religion  is  the 
highest  passion  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  its  highest 
xirtiie.  is  it  not  to  maintain  two  things  which  exclude 
each  other  by  a  manifest  contradiction  ?  And  yet  it  is  so. 
Not  onlj'  is  it  so,  but  it  is  the  knot  of  all  the  history  of 
religion  in  the  world.  Whoever  may  consider  religion 
(iiily  as  a  passion,  or  only  as  a  virtue,  will  never  unravel 
tlie  thread  of  the  destinies  of  humanity. 

I  shall  establish,  then,  in  the  verj-  first  place,  that 
duality  of  the  nature  of  religion,  namely,  that  religion  is 
a  passion  and  a  virtue.  Afterwards  I  shall  show  that  it  is 
a  virtue  reserved  to  Catholic  doctrine ;  and  I  shall  draw 
tlie  conciii?ions,  of  which  I  proceed  to  lay  down  the  first 
premises.  , 

Man  is  born  between  three  seats  of  life — nature, 
liumanity,  God.  His  birth  is  but  the  act  by  which  he  is 
plunged  into  that  triple  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathes 
— the  atmosphere  of  nature,  the  atmosphere  of  humanity, 
tlie  atmosphere  of  God.  He  is  plunged  into  it  by  his 
birth  ;  he  is  baptized  in  it  by  his  development,  and  that 
in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  whether  he  may  have  fallen 
under  the  reign  of  the  most  pure  revelation,  or  under  the 
darkness  of  the  most  corrupted  superstition.  As  soon  as 
he  is  born  and  develops  himself,  he  is  in  necessary  commu- 
nication with  that  triple  fieus,  by  his  intelligence,  by  his 
heart,  and  by  his  senses.  He  is  in  communication  with 
nature  by  his  intelligence,  in  drawing  from  her  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  of  the  laws  which  constitute  physical 
sciences  ;  by  his  heart,  in  being  subject  to  the  attractions 
wliich  she  contains ;  by  his  senses,  in  aspiring  after  her 
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euiaaatiuus,  aod  identifying  himself  with  them.  He  is, 
under  all  the  same  aspects  but  in  a  higher  .mannei-,  in 
communicatiou  with  humanity;  for  humanity  imparts  to 
liiui  moral  and  social  knowledge,  inspires  him  with  a  love 
of  devotediiess  for  beings  like  himself,  and,  by  a  labor  as 
permanent  as  universal,  nourishes,  strengthens,  and  adorns 
his  b^dy. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  God.  He  takes  possession 
of  man  by  a  certainty  and  an  action  from  which  he  can  no 
more  escape  than  from  humanity  and  nature.  Certainty 
with  regard  to  God,  humanity,  and  nature,  are  lor  man 
three  contemporary  and  equal  facts.  He  has  no  more 
need  to  demonstrate  to  himself  the  existence  of  God  than  he 
has  to  demonstrate  to  himself  the  existence  of  nature  and 
of  humanity,  and  all  reasoning  which  throws  doubt  upon 
God  has  the  same  sceptical  value  against  nature  and  hu- 
manity. Only,  God  is  more  or  less  perfectly  known,  as 
natiire  and  humanity  are  more  or  less  perfectly  known. 
It  is  not  with  regard  to  certainty  that  the  distinction  arises, 
but  with  regard  to  knowledge  ;  and  whenever  God  reveals 
Himself  more  clearly  than  at  other  times,  it  is  not  a  higher 
degree  of  certainty  which  He  conveys,  but  a  wider  mani- 
festation of  His  natui'e,  of  His  works,  and  of  Himself.  If 
we  did  not  possess  this  primitive  certainty  with  regard 
to  God,  to  nature,  and  to  humanity,  inseparably  bound  up 
together,  we  should  never  attain  to  it,  because  all  reality 
would  fall  away  at  once  from  under  us.  Reasoning  may 
very  well  be  able  to  defend  and  confirm  that  triple  and 
single  certainty  ;  it  does  not  create  it.  In  all  cases,  what- 
ever may  be  the  unwillingness  of  man,  he  is  in  necessary 
relation  with  the  idea  of  God  ;  let  him  do  what  he  likes, 
the  idea  of  God  appears  to  him  in  spite  of  himself.  It  is 
in  the  world  ;  its  spectre  rises  up  before  him — it  has  eyes, 
hands,  a  mouth ;  we  may  say,  No,  to  it ;  we  may  say, 
Depart ;  but  in  spying  No,  we  admit  the  power  of  its  Ian- 
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jj;iiao-e  ;  in  saying  Depart,  we  admit  its  presence.  Thene 
i^atioii  affirms,  and  the  repulsion  attests.  Men  only  take 
the  trouble  of  denying  a  thing  which  lives;  we  repulse 
only  those  who  persist  in  forcing  their  way  into  our  pres- 
ence, and  who  trouble  our  repose  by  tiieir  importunities. 
"We  can  only  drive  out  that  which  has  come  in.  And  if 
God  be  denied,  it  is  because  He  lives  in  the  world,  if  He  be 
repulsed,  it  is  because  He  is  present ;  if  He  be  driven  out, 
it  is  because  He  has  come  in.  And  that  existence,  that 
presence,  that  entry  of  God  into  humanity,  proves  that  He 
is ;  for  if  He  were  not,  from  whence  would  the  possession 
of  that  idea  of  Him  by  mankind  have  come  'i  I  say  pos- 
session, for  it  is  not  the  same  witli  regard  to  this  idea  as 
with  so  many  others  which  appear  but  to  vanish — which 
one  man  introduces  into  the  woi-ld  and  another  banishes 
therefrom — ephemeral  ideas,  wliich  have  their  cradle  in  a 
book,  and  their  tomb  in  a  library.  The  idea  of  God  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  wlien  it  is  driven  out  by  the 
east,  it  comes  back  again  by  the  west,  or  rather  it  never 
ceases  to  occupy  at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the  points  of 
time  and  space ;  it  is  as  powerful  by  negation  as  by  affir- 
mation, living  by  its  enemies  as  well  as  by  its  worshippers  ; 
beingeven  more  active,  more  obeyed,  and  more  triumphant 
when  it  is  combated  than  in  the  days  when,  as  the  peace- 
ful mistress  of  all,  the  sister  and  neighbor  of  all,  it  enjoys 
an  empire  which  is  uncontested. 

Tiie  ideal  relation  is  not  the  only  one  which  man  neces- 
sarily has  with  God ;  we  reach  Him  by  the  heart  as  by 
the  intelligence  ;  we  love  Him,  we  hate  Him.  For  God 
lias  also  this  privilege,  that  men  are  never  lukewarm  with 
regard  to  Him  ;  He  excites  hatred  wliere  He  does  not  ex- 
cite love.  You  are  sometimes  astonished.  Christians,  at 
being  hated ;  you  have,  then,  never  thought  of  the  value 
in  the  eyes  of  God  of  the  testimony  of  hate.  For  what 
can  be  the  reason  for  hating  God  ?     What  is  there  hate- 
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fill  in  the  idea  of  God  ?  What  is  there  to  excite  hatred  in 
the  idea  of  a  few  men  meeting  together  to  pray  to  God  ? 
What  is  there  to  excite  hatred  in  a  temple  which  has  been 
built  upon  that  idea  ?  What  is  there  to  excite  hatred  in 
all  that  which  names,  demonstrates,  and  honors  God  ? 
Nothing,  assuredly,  if  it  be  not  the  fear,  and,  consequently, 
the  certainty  which  is  felt  with  regard  to  God,  if  it  be  not 
the  importunity  of  that  power  which  leaves  us  no  shelter 
against  itself,  and  pursues  us  even  into  our  consciences  by 
a  i-eproach  of  which  we  are  the  accomplices. 

I  add,  that  we  are  in  relation  with  God  even  by  our 
senses.  When  we  suffer,  from  whom  do  we  demand  help  ? 
What  soothes  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  ?  What  wipes  the 
sweat  from  their  brow?  What  sustains  and  consoles  man- 
kind in  its  infinite  miseries  ?  It  is  the  idea  of  God.  The 
poor  man  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  in  countries  where 
he  is  not  driven  therefrom,  asks,  in  the  name  of  God,  for 
the  bread  of  which  he  has  need.  He  knows  that  the  God 
who  nourishes  his  intelligence  and  his  heart,  is  also  the 
God  who  ripens  the  harvests,  and  who  provides  for  the 
birds  of  heaven.  The  utterance  of  His  name  has  an  efficacy 
for  obtaining  what  he  asks  for,  and  a  still  more  mysterious 
efficacy  for  inwardly  disarming  want  of  a  part  of  its  poig- 
nancy. God  is  visibly,  under  every  point  of  view,  the  great 
power  and  the  great  riches  of  mankind  :  and  this  is  why 
it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  mankind  to  establish  a  perfect 
and  efficacious  relation  with  Him^a  relation  which  con- 
stitutes religion. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  gentlemen,  what  1  understand  by 
a  positive  and  efficacious  relation  with  God,  and  in  effect 
it  is  necessary  for  me,  before  proceeding  further,  to  define 
these  expressions. 

A  relation  with  a  seat  of  life  is  positive  when  we  actu- 
ally derive  life  from  it.  Thus,  our  relations  with  nature 
and  humanity  are  positive,  because  we  really  draw  from 
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them  the  lite  of  tlie  intelligence,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
hoiiy.  A  relation  with  a  seat  of  life  i?  efficacious  when 
our  personal  life,  supported  from  that  source,  elevates 
itself  to  the  level  of  that  from  which  we  derive  it.  Thus, 
in  order  that  our  relations  with  nature  may  be  efficacious, 
our  life  must  become  naturalized — that  is  to  say,  must 
become  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  powers  and  of  the 
laws  which  constitute  nature;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
in  order  that  our  relations  with  man  may  be  efficacious, 
our  life  must  become  humanized — must  escape  from  the 
selfishness  of  solitude,  and  only  form  in  future  a  single 
unity  with  the  life  of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  applying 
that  definition  to  the  intercourse  of  man  with  God,  that 
intercourse  will  be  positive  if  man  really  draws  from  God 
the  life  of  his  intelligence,  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  senses; 
it  will  be  efficacious  if  the  actual  life  of  man  becomes 
elevated  by  that  intercourse  to  the  point  of  deification  ; 
and.  consequently,  religion  is  no  other  thing  than  a  com- 
munion of  life  with  God. 

The  definition  being  thus  made.  I  affirni  that  mankind 
[>ii«se?ses  the  passion  of  religion — the  passion  of  a  positive 
and  efficacious  intercourse  with  God.  I  know  that  many 
will  deny  this  to  me ;  many  will  think  that  they  show 
li-reat  intelligence  by  saying  that  they  have  no  need  of 
God.  It  is  a  kind  of  phraseology  which  is  well  known. 
But  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  modern  phra- 
seology. Antiquity  presents  no  similar  language  to  us ; 
that  phrase  i^  of  an  epoch  in  which  God  is  become  more 
manifest  and  more  powerful  than  ever;  and  antiqnitv, 
which  possessed  the  certainty  of  God  without  a  dear  and 
exact  knowledge  of  Him.  antiquity  did  not  pronounce  that 
phrase.  It  had  not  seen  enough  of  God  to  despise  Mim  ; 
it  had  not  enjoyed  enough  of  Him  to  have  bHOMie  weary 
of  Him.  It  sought  Him  as  a  yet  distant  object ;  and  when 
men  seek  that  which  they  feel  the  want  of,  they  do  not 
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curoe  it — they  do  not  despise  it.  But  the  day  came  when 
God  gave  Himself — when  He  overflowed  like  water — when 
He  said  to  mankind :  "  Come  near  and  touch  Me ;  put  thy 
iiand  into  My  side,  and  thy  finger  into  My  wounds ;  be- 
hold Me  humble,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  touch  Me ; 
hidden,  that  thou  mayest  see  Me."  When  God  had  said 
this — when  He  became  proportioned  to  humanity,  and  had 
flowed  in  full  stream  upon  all  mankind,  then  some  men, 
scattered  here  and  there,  esteemed  themselves  greater 
than  He.  But  what  is  the  language  of  a  man,  and  of  a 
man  tired  of  God  ?  A  caprice,  still  more  often  a  sleep  of 
the  soul,  bordering  upon  idiotism.  A  man  is  born  in  a 
certain  condition ;  attached  to  that  glebe  from  infancy, 
he  has  the  misfortune  of  not  receiving  the  revelation  of  a 
higher  life;  he  attains  to  the  state  of  manhood,  always 
absorbed  in  a  monotonous  and  lowly  ambition,  without 
perceiving  that  sometliing  is  wanting  to  him,  and  without 
society  speaking  to  him,  on  his  course,  of  God,  in  language 
loud  enough  to  move  him.  It  is  a  misfortune,  we  must 
pity  him,  but  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  this  which 
falls  back  upon  mankind. 

Humanity  possesses  the  passion  of  uniting  itself  to  God 
by  a  positive  and  efficacious  relation  ;  for  a  passion  is  no 
other  thing  than  a  want  strongly  felt — than  an  invincible 
attraction  wKich  incites  us  towards  an  object,  in  order  to 
make  the  life  of  that  object  our  own,  and  our  life  its  life. 
!N"ow,  such  is  the  tendency  of  humanity  towards  God — a 
tendency  so  visible  that  it  fills  all  history,  and  that  reli- 
gion, in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  conducts  the  principal 
and  most  majestic  activity  of  nations.  What  do  they  not 
perform  for  God  ?  They  build  temples  that  He  may  come 
and  dwell  in  them — they  ordain  priests  to  represent  Him 
— they  gather  together  to  honor  Him  by  sacrifices — they 
address  public  and  solemn  prayers  to  Him — they  place 
themselves  under  His  protection  by  decrees — they  connect 
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Him  witli  all  events,  whether  they  be  fortunate  or  unfor 
tunate.  What  strange  and  continual  fraternity  between 
man  and  God;  not  only  man  in  his  private  and  isolated 
condition,  but  man  having  attained  to  the  name  and  the 
power  of  a  nation  !  Mark  well,  gentlemen,  the  steps  of 
liunianity  in  the  world — migration  of  races — foundation 
of  empires  —  dynasties  forming — ^war  and  peace — social 
revolutions — downfalls  and  restorations — whatever  may 
arrive,  God  is  ostensibly  there.  He  moves,  He  becomes 
still.  He  ascends  and  descends  again  with  humanity ;  He 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  its  destinies,  soldier  and 
guest,  victor  and  vanquished,  always  sought  for,  always 
hoped  for,  always  present.  What  more  could  we  do  for 
Him  ?  What  adorations  and  what  blood  have  we  refused 
to  Hum  ?  Even  now,  after  a  century  of  efforts  made  to 
drive  away  that  guest  of  sixty  centuries,  what  are  we 
doing  ?  We  are  restoring  His  altars  which  were  beaten 
down  ;  our  greatest  men  pray  to  Him  for  their  successes, 
and  our  greatest  writers  consecrate  to  Hira  their  genius.. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  princes  of  the  world  divided 
Eui'ope  among  themselves,  they  took  no  account  of  God 
in  their  treaties  of  peace ;  they  believed  Him  banished 
for  ever  from  the  exalted  transaction  of  sovereignty  ;  and 
see,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  the  rumor  of 
religious  questions  warns  them  that  mankind  is  not 
changed,  and  that  God  is  always  its  first,  its  highest,  and 
its  most  vast  passion. 

If  vou  would  leave  this  general  consideration,  and 
regard  man  yet  nearer  in  his  relations  with  God,  I  am 
ready  to  do  so.  I  shall  ask  you  which  are  the  three  races 
which  best  represent  mankind,  the  one  with  regard  to 
intelligence,  the  other  with  regard  to  the  heart,  the  third 
with  regard  to  the  senses  ?  Which  are  they  ?  Evidently 
for  intelligence,  it  is  the  philosopher;  for  the  heart,  it  is 
woman  ;  and  for  the  senses,  it  is  the  people. 
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Wliat  does  tlie  philosopher  occupy  himself  about  ?  It 
is  not  about  sciences,  arts,  and  politics,  all  secondary  and 
inconsiderable  things  for  him ;  the  philosopher  has  an 
unique  and  constant  object  of  his  thoughts,  to  which  he 
refers  all,  and  it  is  the  infinite  ;  that  is  to  say,  God  under 
an  abstract  and  general  name.  He  seeks  assiduously  His 
nature  and  laws,  and  even  when  he  wrests  the  infinite  to 
draw  from  it  something  which  is  not  God,  it  is  still  only 
a  disguise  under  which  he  conceals  Him  without  being 
able  to  hinder  his  intellectual  life  from  being  in  perma- 
nent relation  with  that  invisible  and  supreme  world  which 
the  whole  earth  calls  God.  This  relation  is  perhaps  false  ; 
tlie  philosopher  does  not  desire  from  God  what  the  world 
desires,  and  he  goes  astray  in  separating  himself  from 
tradition,  in  order  to  rely  upon  his  own  mind ;  he  clothes 
God  in  a  vestment  of  his  own  fancy  ;  but  it  is  God  always 
who  forms  the  foundation  of  all  his  speculations.  Let 
him  mould  and  form  the  infinite  as  he  lilies,  his  passion 
no  less  incites  him  to  rise  above  visible  nature,  and  to  seek 
the  vital  aliment  of  his  genius  in  the  mysterious  distance, 
which  has  no  reality  but  by  the  name  and  the  idea  of 
God.  When  Phidias  chiselled  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  it 
was  doubtless  a  powerless  and  lying  idol  which  left  his 
hands,  notwithstanding  the  idea  of  God  pierced  the 
marble,  and  infused  a  majesty  into  it  which  excited  the 
adoration  of  the  universe.  Thus,  the  philosopher,  even 
when  he  substitutes  an  idol  of  his  own  creation  for  the 
true  God,  also  renders  testimony  to  the  movement  which 
bears  the  intelligence  towards  the  regions  where  the 
Divinity  resides. 

As  to  the  race  which  represents  the  heart  of  humanity, 
its  natural  tendency  towards  religion  is  undisputed. 
That  observation  is  even  made  use  of  to  induce  man  to 
withdraw  from  God  J  it  is  said  to  him  with  false  respect : 
All  that  is  very  good  for  women.     Yes,  it  is  good  for 
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women  ;  1  accept  the  expression,  and  rejoice  in  it.  For 
woman,  being  the  heart  of  man  in  its  highest  degree  of 
delicacy  and  sensibility,  her  testimony  is  even  that  of 
man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  capable  of  love  and  of  devotedness. 
And  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  the  testimony 
of  the  philosopher  and  that  of  woman,  however  great  may 
be  the  revelation  of  genius,  I  should  place  the  revelation 
of  the  heart  still  higher ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  raise 
up  altars  to  anything  human,  I  should  prefer  to  adore  the 
dust  of  the  heart  rather  tlian  the  dust  of  genius.  Let  ns 
never  forget,  gentlemen,  that  the  religious  woman  has 
received  the  gift  of  believing  and  of  loving ;  and  in  apply- 
ing to  God  her  faith  and  her  love,  she  proves  that  yonr 
own  heart,  wliieh  is  born  of  her,  which  forms  a  part  of 
hers,  i?  also  naturallj'  religious. 

The  people  also,  that  great  representative  of  humanity 
in  regard  to  the  senses,  in  their  turn  affirm  the  same 
thing.  The  people  are  religious  ;  not  as  their  masters 
would  wish  tliem  to  be  in  accepting  religion  like  a  bit 
which  men  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  untamed  steed — the 
people  wonld  blush  for  shame  at  that !  Tiiey  accept  relig- 
ion as  a  want — as  an  honorable  passion  of  their  nature ; 
and  although  an  effiDrt  may  be  made  to  dislionor  their 
faith  by  calling  it  the  faith  of  the  ignorant,  they  protect 
it  by  their  poverty,  their  toil,  and  their  majesty.  They 
exclaim  :  We  are  poor,  we  are  lowly,  but  we  are  not  dis- 
inherited from  that  which  is  grand,  we  are  not  disinherited 
from  that  which  is  sublime.  Longinns  ....  they  do  not 
know  the  name  oi  Longinus,  but  I  speak  for  them,  and  I 
know  Longinus — Longinus  has  said :  "  The  sublime  is  the 
expression  of  a  great  soul ; "  and  the  people,  gentlemen, 
have  not  renounced  the  rendering  of  that  expression,  they 
have  not  renounced  the  joy  of  the  sublime,  and  as  they 
cannot  experience  this  by  the  world,'  as  the  world  refuses 
to  their  intelligence  and  to  their  hearts  the  opportunities 
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of  tliis  enjoyment,  they  dilate  so  much  the  nioi'e,  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  God  who  elevates  them,  who  blesses  them, 
who  says  to  them :  "I  am  thy  brother  and  thy  equal,  be 
not  afraid." 

So  then,  the  philosopher,  woman,  the  people — the  in- 
telligence at  its  highest  degree,  the  heart  at  its  highest 
degree,  the  senses  at  their  highest  degree — all  three  seek 
after  God,  desire  God,  ardently  long  for  God.  And  why  ? 
Because  your  soul  is  greater  than  nature ;  because  it  is 
greater  than  humanity  ;  because  it  exhausts  in  a  few  mo- 
ments of  life  all  that  in  the  world  which  is  not  God ;  and 
as  a  soul  has  an  aversion  to  a  void — when  it  is  produced 
there,  when  on  some  occasion  the  mind  of  the  learned 
man  becomes  weary  of  collecting  specimens  for  forming 
systems,  when  woman  grows  weary  of  infidelities,  when 
the  people  see  their  arms  wasting  away  in  toil  which  per- 
ishes every  evening,  when  all  the  nothingness  of  the  world 
is  for  us  at  the  palpable  state — when,  in  fine,  the  soul  is 
no  longer  but  an  ocean  without  water,  its  natural  guest 
enters,  and  it  is  God.  Our  greatness  creates  this  void 
within  this,  and  the  void  causes  us  to  hunger  after  God, 
in  the  same  manner  as,  by  the  movement  of  life,  our 
bowels  having  reached  the  same  feeling  which  we  call 
emptiness,  stand  in  need  of  a  positive  and  efficacious  in- 
tercourse with  nature,  which  restores  and  strengthens  their 
inanition.  The  phenomenon  is  the  same,  only  in  a  higher 
region  ;  and  definitively,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  com- 
municate with  nature  and  humanity  by  hunger  and  by 
thirst,  so  we  communicate  with  God  by  a  sacred  hunger 
and  thirst,  not  as  Virgil  has  said  :  Auri  sacra  fa?nes,  but 
Dei  sacra  fames, 

Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  on  another  hand,  religion, 
which  is  a  passion  of  humanity,  is  also  a  virtue  of  human- 
ity ;  I  must  explain  to  you  how. 

Virtue,  WL'  liave  already  said,  is  a  power  of  the  soul 
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which  accoinpHshes  good.  Now,  if  in  order  to  desire 
God  there  be  no  need  of  strength  ;  if  to  feel  the  void  within 
lis,  and  invoke  there  something  more  powerful  than  nature 
and  humanity,  we  have  but  to  yield ;  if  God,  who  is  the 
richest  of  all  beings,  causes  us  easily  to  feel  a  passion ;  yet, 
in  another  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  our  intercourse  with 
God  should  be  efficacious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary-  for 
us  to  deify  our  lives  in  order  to  be  actually  in  communion 
witli  God,  there,  jjentlemen,  our  infirmity  appears,  and 
betrays  us.  As  long  as  we  only  extend  the  hand  towards 
God,  all  goes  well ;  but  God  is  heavy  to  bear.  Call  to 
mind  the  history  of  Saint  Christopher.  Saint  Christopher 
had  devoted  his  life  to  carrying  travellers  across  a  torrent. 
In  a  stormy  night,  he  heard  a  knock  at  his  dof)r;  he 
opened  it,  and  saw  a  child  naked  and  shivering  with  cold, 
who  asked  to  be  carried  over.  The  giant  pressed  him  to 
pass  the  night  in  his  habitation,  represented  to  him  the 
winds,  the  tempest,  the  darkness;  the  child  insisted,  he 
was  determined  to  cross  over.  Christopher,  faithful  to  his 
vow,  took  the  child  upon  his  shoulder,  and  ventured 
across  the  current  and  the  rocks  ;  but  as  he  advanced,  his 
burden  appeared  to  increase  ;  it  became  insupportable  : 
the  giant  halted,  and  said  to  the  child  :  '"  Dost  thou  know 
that  thou  art  become  as  heavy  as  a  world  ?  "  ■"  Be  not 
amazed,"  answered  the  cliild,  '•  for  thou  bearest  Him  who 
made  the  world." 

So,  gentlemen,  is  it  with  regard  to  God,  when  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  uniting  our  life  with  His,  no  longer 
by  a  want  and  a  desire  only,  but  by  an  efficacious  reality, 
by  a  transformation  of  our  being  into  the  splendor  of  Hi^. 
It  is  easy  for  Prometheus  to  aspire  to  heaven,  and  put  his 
hand  upon  the  sacred  fire ;  hut,  take  caire,  Prometh"&n>. 
fire  burns  when  it  is  touched.  God  is  infinite  light  ami 
holiness;  and  it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  drawnear  to  Hi'n 
with  a  feeble  intelligence,  a  corrupted  heart,  a  body  stiir 
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inatize3  by  tlie  passions.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  re- 
ceive God  in  your  intelligence,  in  your  heart,  and  in  your 
senses,  and  to  mingle  two  natures  so  disproportionate  in 
one  real  communion.  That  work  calls  for  an  energetic 
strength,  a  virtue  quite  sublime,  which  knows  how  to 
bend  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  spirit  of  God,  without  tak- 
ing from  the  spirit  of  man  its  personality  and  its  liberty  ; 
which  transports  the  heart  even  to  the  love  of  the  invisible, 
and  retains  it  there  in  a  joy  without  substance,  and  with- 
out body  ;  which  subdues  the  senses,  chastises  and  immo- 
lates them,  so  that  their  weight  miglit  not  hinder  the  as- 
cent of  the  soul  towards  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the 
Divinity.  What  a  prodigy !  And  that  prodigy  must  be 
accomplished  although  we  are  plunged  in  nature  and  in 
humanity,  although  we  are  bound  and  defiled  by  (iontact 
with  them,  we  must  still  advance.  God  in  our  right 
hand,  and  the  world  in  our  left;  continually  sacrificing 
the  world,  and  carrying  it  always.  Certainlj'^,  this  is 
difficult,  it  is  to  require  of  man  something  more  than 
human ;  and,  notwithstanding,  this  is  the  price  of  effica- 
cious intercourse  with  God.  Without  this  painful  trans- 
formation, religion  is  but  the  act  of  a  mendicant  who  asks 
for  alms,  and  who  lets  it  fall  because  his  hand  is  too  tim- 
orous to  sustain  its  weight. 

I  hear,  every  day,  men  who  say  :  If  religion  is  so  man- 
ifest and  so  well  established,  why  am  I  not  religious? 
AVhy  do  I  not  see  the  truth  of  religion  ?  Hearken  to  the 
answer :  You  are  not  religious  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  are  not  chaste ;  you  are  not  chaste  because  chastity 
is  a  virtue,  and  you  are  not  religious  because  religion  is 
a  virtue.  Do  you  imagine  that  religion  is  a  science 
which  is  to  be  learned  and  made  use  of  like  mathematics  ? 
Ah !  gentlemen,  if  religion  were  but  a  science,  it  would 
suffice  to  have  in  your  chamber  a  blackboard  and  a  little 
chalk  to  sketch  a  few  algebraical  equations  in  order  to  be 
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religions.  Religion,  it  is  trne,  is  an  equation  to  be  solved 
but  an  equation  between  man  and  God,  between  poverty 
and  riches,  between  darkness  and  light,  between  holiness 
and  corruption,  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  be- 
tween nothingness  and  the  absolute  being.  And  that  ter- 
rible equation  is  not  solved  by  the  intelligence,  it  is 
solved  only  with  virtue,  not  even  with  the  virtue  which 
the  sages  and  the  heroes  of  the  world  produce,  but  with 
the  virtue  of  God,  accepted  by  us,  the  fruit  of  our  heart 
and  of  His  own,  an  incomprehensible  wedlock  which  is 
before  your  eyes,  which  speaks  to  you,  and  which  3'ou  do 
not  understand,  in  its  inexpressii)le  wooing  of  you,  be- 
cause you  are  held  back  by  a  triple  feebleness  which  in- 
toxicates you  with  yourselves — feebleness  of  mind,  fee- 
bleness of  heart,  feebleness  of  the  senses. 

Feebleness  of  mind,  what  is  it?  A  man  is  struck  by 
the  first  phenomenon  which  appears  against  God  ;  he  sees, 
for  instance,  many  forms  of  worship  in  the  world,  and  he 
exclaims :  If  there  were  a  true  religion  upon  the  earth, 
there  would  evidently  be  only  one.  That  thought  suffices 
for  him  ;  he  has  raised  up  a  barrier  against  God,  and  he 
will  never  remove  it.  The  unhappy  creature  does  not 
know  that  tiie  very  multitude  of  the  forms  of  worship 
shows  even  to  satiety  the  religious  nature  and  end  of  man, 
and  that  man  could  not  be  boi'u  religious  if  that  act  of 
birth  were  not  the  authentic  act  of  the  divinity  even  of 
religion.  He  does  not  understand  that  man,  at  the  same 
time  free  and  religious,  driven  towards  God  by.  a  want 
which  is  a  passion,  withdrawn  from  Him  by  a  kind  of  dread 
of  His  perfection,  divided  between  these  two  contrary  sen 
timents  and  seeking  to  unite  them,  creates  for  himself 
ideas  of  God  and  forms  of  worship  within  his  scope ; 
adores  and  attacks  Him  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  says 
to  Him :  Remain  and  depart.  The  false  forms  of  woi-ship, 
gentlemen,  are  but  a  transaction  between  the  two  move- 
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ments  of  man  with  regard  to  God  ;  and  perhaps  nothing 
proves  more  the  indispensable  truth  of  religion  than  this 
spectacle  of  mankind  professing  to  dishonor  Q-od  rather 
than  to  exist  without  intercourse  with  Him.  Well,  a  rea- 
sonable man,  a  sa/vant,  a  profound  politician  will  pass  his 
life — that  life  pregnant  with  an  eternity :  he  will  pass  it 
without  religion,  under  the  shelter  of  the  miserable  idea 
which  I  have  just  made  known  to  you,  and  which  I  am 
really  forced  to  call  idiotism — more  than  idiotism — since 
it  proves  just  that  which  it  designs  to  deny — the  necessity 
and  the  truth  of  religion.  He  will  some  day  fall  li'om 
this  state,  with  this  single  support,  into  divine  light,  in 
which  that  which  will  cause  the  most  astonishment  to  him 
will  be  the  fact  of  his  having  perished  hj  a  demonstration 
which  should  have  saved  him. 

Feebleness  of  heart — another  cause  which  arrests  man 
and  hinders  him  from  entering  into  positive  and  effica- 
cious in};ercourse  with  G-od.  He  is  in  one  of  these  two 
conditions ;  he  still  loves,  or  he  loves  no  longer.  When 
he  loves,  he  is  seduced  by  that  light  flame  which  rises 
from  liis  heart,  as  in  cemeteries  a  light  is  seen  which 
shines  for  a  moment  upon  the  tomb  of  the  dead.  He 
believes  in  that  fragile  love,  and  sacrifices  to  it  eternal 
love,  without  suspecting  that  God  communicates  to  our 
aifections — when  they  are  regulated  and  imbued  with  his 
love — a  charm  which  purifies  them  and  makes  them  last- 
ing. Or  he  no  longer  loves,  and  the  disenchantment  of 
the  creature,  instead  of  turning  him  towards  God,  extends 
even  to  himself  the  causes  which  have  dried  up  his  heart. 
He  no  longer  understands  the  language  which  he  has 
spoken  ;  when  he  is  told  that  God  hath  loved  us  even  to 
suffering  for  us,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  a  childish  dream : 
this  news  of  love,  come  from  far,  finds  him  without  remem- 
brance and  leaves  him  without  hope ;  persuasion  has  no 
influence  upon  the  dead. 
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There  remains  '.n  the  feebleness  of  the  senses  a  third 
and  more  powerful  cause  of  our  religious  incapacity.  I 
shall  say  but  a  word  on  this  head,  so  easy  will  it  be  for 
you  to  supply  what  I  shall  not  say.  Who  would  believe 
that  man  withdraws  himself  from  God  in  order  to  spare  his 
senses,  I  do  not  say  great  sacrifices,  but  slight  privations  ? 
Who  would  believe  that  fasting  and  abstinence  are  reasons 
against  God?  It  is  s^n,  however,  gentlemen;  and  that 
simple  observatioii  should  teach  you  what  strength  is 
necessary  in  man  in  order  t'l  enter  into  communion  with 
God,  since  such  things  form  already  a  difficulty  for  him. 
As  much,  then,  as  it  is  true  that  humanity  tends  towards 
God  by  a  real  and  profound  want,  by  a  passion  which  fills 
the  world  with  its  eflfbrts;  so  is  it  also  true  that  that  pas- 
sion reaches  to  a  state  of  efficacy  only  by  virtue. 

Religion  is  at  the  same  time  passion  and  virtue,  the 
strongest  passion  of  mankind  and  its  highest  virtue,  equally 
remarkable,  although  diversely,  whether  it  subjugates  the 
soul  without  transforming  it,  or  whether  it  transforms  and 
deifies  it  in  eSect.  And  thereby  you  are  shown  whv  it  is 
so  much  loved  and  so  much  hated,  so  often  perverted  and 
never  destroyed.  If  it  were  only  a  virtue,  it  vvonld  easilv 
perish  with  virtue ;  if  it  were  only  a  passion,  it  would  yield 
in  its  incapability  of  doing  good.  It  is  saved  and  supports 
itself  by  these  two  powers,  God  having  willed  that  man- 
kind could  not  in  any  time  or  place  break  off  entirely 
from  him.  How  vain,  then,  and  worthy  of  pity  are  those 
who  make  themselves  tlie  enemies  of  religion  !  Madmen  I 
They  think  they  Jiave  but  to  combat  a  virtue,  they  find  a 
passion ;  tiiey  think  they  have  but  to  combat  a  passion, 
they  find  a  virtue;  they  think  at  least  to  separate  them, 
and  the  two  heads  of  the'divine  hydra  rise  up  together 
to  reveal  to  them  that  God  and  humanity  are  for  ever 
united. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH   CONFERENCE. 


OF  THE  P0WERLE8SNESS   OF  OTHEK  DOCTRINES  TO  PRODUCE 
RELIGION. 

My  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 
Heligion,  we  have  said,  is  the  positive  and  efficacious 
intercourse  of  man  with  God,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  passion  and  a  virtue  of  humanity :  a  passion,  inasmuch 
as  humanity  is  drawn  towards  God  by  a  constant  and  uni- 
versal attraction  ;  a  virtue,  inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding 
that  attraction,  it  costs  humanity  great  efforts  to  enter 
into  that  positive  and  efficacious  intercourse  with  God. 
I  add  to-day  that  Catholic  doctrine  alone  produces  that 
positive  and  efficacious  intercourse  with  God  which  we 
call  by  the  name  of  religion ;  every  other  doctrine  neces- 
sarily ends  in  one  of  these  two  catastrophes — the  catas- 
trophe of  superstition,  or  the  catastrophe  of  incredulity. 
Superstition  is  an  intercourse,  between  man  and  God, 
tainted  with  inefficacy,  immorality,  and  unreasonable- 
ness ;  incredulity  is  a  hopeless  rupture  of  all  intercourse 
between  man  and  God.  When  man  designs  to  form  relig- 
ion without  the  help  of  reason,  he  falls  immediately  into 
superstition ;  and  if  he  designs  to  form  religion  with  rea- 
son, he  falls  inevitably  into  the  abyss  of  incredulity.  So 
that  God,  the  founder  of  unique  and  true  religion,  has 
taken  His  place,  and  placed  man  in  his  relations  with 
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Himself  between  Cliarybdis  aud  Stylbi — a  divine  Cha- 
rjbdis  and  a  divine  Scylla — and  whoevei'  does  not  navi- 
gate in  the  vessel  of  wliich  God  is  the  captain  and  the 
pilot,  becomes  lost  by  a  lamentable  shipwreck  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  dangers.  This,  gentlemen,  is  my 
theme  for  to-day. 

When  we  regard  the  divere  forms  of  worship  dissemi- 
nated in  the  world,  there  are  many  which  do  not  appear 
t( )  us  to  be  connected  with  Catholic  doctrine  by  any  rela- 
tion, although  in  reality,  at  a  more  or  less  distant  epoch, 
they  have  come  from  the  common  trunk  ;  for  error  is  but 
a  leaf  fallen  from  the  tree  of  truth,  and  carried  along  by 
tlie  wind  ;  and  man  is  so  incapable  of  holding  intercourse 
by  himself  with  God,  that  his  most  personal  religious  in- 
spiration? become  always  re-united  to  a  primitive  stock, 
even  when  our  eye,  in  the  dim  light  of  history,  does  not 
distinctly  discern  the  exact  hour  when  the  branch  fell 
from  the  trunk,  nor  the  cause  of  that  separation.  "When, 
then,  in  regarding  all  the  forms  of  religious  worship,  we 
set  aside  for  particular  observation  those  which  have  no 
visible  and  easily  recognizable  ties  of  kindred  with  Catholic 
doctrine,  we  are  struck  with  one  thing — it  is  that  exter- 
nally nothing  appears  to  distinguish  them  from  us.  I  see 
temples  which  endeavor  to  bear,  even  to  God,  a  magnifi- 
cent invitation  from  man  to  descend  towards  him ;  altars 
adorned  with  images  and  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  holo- 
caust ;  priests,  ceremonies,  ablutions,  processions,  a  thou- 
sand forms  which  bear  a  family  likeness,  and  appear  to 
confound  all  those  forms  of  worship  together  and  with 
ours  in  one  common  majesty. 

But  when  the  sanctuary  is  opened,  its  interior  exposed 
to  view  in  the.  same  way  as  a  fruit  is  opened,  that  it 
may  be  ascertained  if  its  savor  answers  to  its  beauty— 
when,  I  say,  the  interior  of  these  forms  of  worship  which 
arc  foreign  to   Catht>lie  doctrine  is  made  visible,  what  is 
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found  there?  In  the  first  place,  nothing.  Nothing  is 
found  there;  for  I  call  it  nothing  to  communicate  with 
God  in  order  to  remain  as  you  were  before,  to  build  tem- 
ples, to  immolate  victims,  to  create  priesthoods,  to  set  up 
in  the  hearts  of  nations  a  vast  preparation — and  what 
then?  To  arrive  at  remaining  men,  to  possess  in  the  in- 
telligence and  in  the  heart  nothing  superhuman,  nothing 
wbich  announces  any  other  thing  than  the  most  vulgar 
humanity.  Ah!  gentlemen,  ii  simple  intercourse  with 
an  elevated  soul  modifies  our  own — it  elevates  us:  we 
cannot  draw  near  to  greiit  hearts  without  there  exhaling 
from  them  something  which  penetrates  even  to  us,  and 
i-enders  us  more  worthy  of  their  contact  with  us,  and  you 
would  have  it  that  intercourse  with  G(jd  could  be  ineffi- 
cacious, although  real !  What  good,  then,  arises  from 
communicating  with  him?  What  is  so  sublime  an  object 
whicb  produces  results  so  null  ?  If  man  is  but  a  man  witli 
God,  what  need  has  he  to  seek  Him?  The  effect  answers 
to  the  cause,  and  where  I  find  nothing  for  effect,  I  cannot 
conclude  so  as  to  admit  the  presence  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  Divinity,  since  God  and  nothing  are  perfectly  in 
negation  the  one  to  the  other.  The  grandeur  of  the  relig- 
ious preparation  only  renders  the  intei'ior  void  more  visi- 
ble, and  man  betrays  himself  so  much  the  more  by  cov- 
ering his  wretchedness  with  the  name  and  the  attributes 
of  God. 

That  it  is  so,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  forms  of 
which  I  speak,  that  their  iuefficacy  in  divine  things  is  a 
positive  and  a  palpable  fact,  I  have  no  need  to  show.  It 
will  suffice  to  recall  their  names  to  your  minds.  Beyond 
the  pale  'of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  of  the  rivulets  and 
branches  detached  from  that  great  stream,  what  remains  ? 
Brahminism,  Polytheism,  Islamism — celebrated  names  it 
is  true,  but  names  which  do  not  designate  to  your  con- 
science anv  action  which  has  elevated  the  human  race 
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above  its  proper  nature.  Yet  this  default  of  efficacy  is 
not  their  greatest  misfortune. 

Ey  a  law,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, every  form  of  worship  which  does  not  elevate  man 
degrades  him ;  intercourse  with  God  is  an  instrument  too 
powerful  to  end  with  a  negative  result.  If  God  did  not 
attract  man,  even  to  His  holiness,  man  would  cause  Him  to 
descend  even  to  sharing  and  sanctioning  his  most  vile  in- 
clinations. From  thence  arises  that  amazing  scandal  of 
the  forms  of  worship  employed  for  the  corruption  of  man, 
a  scandal  which  cannot  be  disguised,  because  it  is  not  the 
same  with  the  moral  as  with  the  intellectual  order.  This 
relates  to  the  infinite,  upon  which  discussion  is  always 
more  or  less  admissible ;  the  other  directly  embraces  only 
our  relations  with  ourselves  and  with  uur  fellow-creatures. 
Simple  relations,  upou  which  interest  enlightens  us  when 
sentiment  is  wanting.  Well,  in  examining  Brahminism, 
Polytheism,  and  Islamism  by  that  light  of  the  moral  ordei-, 
what  do  we  see  ?  Not  only  man  continuing  in  his  native 
weakness,  but  man  invited  to  coiTuption  by  the  very 
worship  destined  to  mingle  his  life  with  that  of  God ;  man 
finding  in  God  a  shameful  assistance  in  his  course  of  fall- 
ing lower  than  his  spirit  and  flesh,  or,  at  least,  in  conse- 
crating all  the  follies  of  his  understanding,  and  all  the 
delirium  of  his  senses.  Even  Islamisni,  although  posterior 
to  Jesus  Christ,  has  lowered  the  morals  of  Mahometan 
nations,  under  certain  heads,  below  the  morals  of  antiq- 
uity. To  such  an  extent  is  it  impossible  for  a  false  form 
of  worship,  in  whatever  time  it  may  be  formed,  not  to 
become  subject  to  that  law  of  immorality  by  which  God 
distinguishes  those  who  falsely  exercise  upon  nations  the 
power  of  His  name. 

Unreasonableness  is  the  third  character  of  superetitiou ; 
and  here,  gentlemen,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to 
retort  against  me  what  I  said  but  just  now — that,  in  the 
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intellectual  order,  discussion  is  always  more  or  less  pos- 
sible ;  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that  the  want  of  rea- 
son would  be  a  very  debatable  sign  of  superstition.  I  do 
not  retract  my  idea,  gentlemen  ;  for,  although  in  all  places 
where  the  infinite  is  found  present  and  engaged,  there  may 
be  a  field  opened  for  discussion,  nevertheless  there  is  a 
certain  limit  where  unreasonableness  would  become  visible 
at  the  first  glance.  The  mind  which  wanders  in  the 
subtle  clouds  of  metaphysics  does  not  hesitate  before  the 
absurd  in  a  perfect  state  of  nudity.  Now  it  is  this  want  of 
reason,  palpable  and  braving  the  intelligence,  which  is  the 
third  character  of  superstition,  and  which  is  instantane- 
ously visible  in  Brahminism,  Polytheism  and  Islamism. 
However,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to  take,  one  by  one, 
the  books  and  the  dogmas  of  the  divers  forms  of  worship, 
in  order  to  show  their  evident  want  of  rationality  ;  that 
course  would  be  too  long ;  and  as  I  have  already  said,  in 
the  debate  between  religious  error  and  truth,  God  has 
abridged  all.  I  abandon,  then,  the  question  of  positive 
unreasonableness ;  I  consent  to  respect  absurdity,  inas- 
much as  absurdity  is  necessary  to  too  many  among  men ; 
thei'e  is  a  greater  evil,  perhaps,  than  absurdity — a  more 
lamentable  sign  than  positive  want  of  reason — it  is  the 
negative  want  of  reason — that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  pow- 
erlessness  of  a  doctrine  to  make  for  itself  foundations  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  discussion.  Now,  this  want  of  foun 
dation — that  state  of  things  under  which  we  place  our 
hands,  without  feeling  any  support  for  it — is  tlie  propei 
and  manifest  character  of  all  the  forms  of  worship  which 
have  no  kind  of  connection  with  Catholic  doctrine.  I 
propose  to  you,  gentlemen,  a  curious  and  useful  exercise 
of  thouglit ;  in  reflecting  on  Brahminism,  on  Polytheism, 
on  Islamism,  make  a  conscientious  effort  to  give  to  each 
any  kind  of  basis;  you  will  certainly  not  succeed  in 
doing  so. 

19 
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Wlieri  Cliristiauity  fuund  itself  face  to  face  with  Poly- 
theism— doctrine  against  doctrine — people  against  people 
— in  that  drama  so  serious,  so  terrible,  and  so  bloody — 
whenever  it  became  necessary  to  enter  into  discussion — 
Christianity  was  powerless  to  do  any  other  thing  than  to 
laugh.  Our  apostles  and  our  apologists  passed  jestingly 
by  the  side  of  that  establishment,  so  prodigious  by  its 
material  strengh,  infiltered  into  the  blood  of  nations,  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their 
arts,  their  ijlory,  and  aU  their  treasured  recollections. 
Notwithstanding  that  formidable  existence,  discussion  was 
impossible,  and  argument  never  rose  higher  than  an  ex- 
pression of  pity.  That  absolute  absence  of  logical  sub- 
stance was  clearly  seen  when  the  emperor  Julian,  a  man 
of  ability,  if  ever  tliere  was  one,  determined  at  any  cost  to 
resuscitate  expiring  Polytlieism.  Certainly,  the  work  was 
great — the  man  powerful;  Pagan  doctrine  was  about  to  be 
seen  supported  and  revived  by  genius ;  what  did  Julian, 
however?  For  his  personal  share  he  went  oflen  into  the 
temple  ;  he  offered  sacrifices,  swung  the  censers,  ranged 
the  priests  in  procession,  whom  he  had  endowed  most 
richly  ;  he  renovated  the  altare — ^he  regilded  the  statues — • 
and  sometimes,  having  arrived  with  all  the  pomp  of  his 
court  in  a  town  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  the  gods, 
expecting  a  spectacle  worthy  of  his  ideas  and  of  the  re- 
ligion of  which  he  bore  with  himself  tlie  last  resources, 
he  found,  as  he  himself  complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  a 
sacrificer  modestly  carrying  a  goose  to  the  abandoned 
altars  !  That  miserable  yet  talented  man  imagined  noth- 
ing better,  in  addition  to  a  disguised  persecution,  and  a 
sterile  invitation  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  Christians, 
than  ceremonies  against  a  doctrine  propagated  by  legions 
of  apostles,  writers,  and  martyrs.  The  part  of  his  friends, 
the  professors  of  rhetoric  and  the  philosophers,  was  still 
more  melancholy  than  his  own,  because  they  had  not  even 
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the  boldness  of  bis  faitb.  Tbej  did  not  say :  Yes — ^we 
believe  in  Jupiter  ;  yes,  we  believe  in  Mars,  in  Mercury, 
in  Apollo ;  let  these  divinities  of  our  ancestors  eternally 
remain  upon  the  face  of  the  world  by  their  own  power 
alone.  We  recognize  them,  we  venerate  them,  we  bend 
before  the  faith  of  the  nations  which  have  adored  them 
from  the  beginning !  They  did  not  so  speak ;  they  did 
not  dare  to  go  openly  and  courageously  to  encounter  the 
absurd  and  support  it,  at  the  very  least,  with  the  magna- 
nimity of  their  adhesion.  They  did  not  dare  to  do  what 
we  do  now  ;  we  Christians,  who  are,  in  our  turn,  accused 
of  absurdity  ;  we  do  not  disown  the  thrice  holy  God,  who 
has  fallen  from  lieaven  for  us,  and  who  has  fallen  lower 
than  ever  Jupiter,  or  Apollo,  or  Mercury  fell,  because  He 
fell  upon  the  cross.  We  so  recognize  Him — we  so  vene- 
rate Him — we  so  love  Him — we  willingly  bear  for  Him 
all  the  scorn  of  the  world — and,  during  eighteen  hundred 
years,  we  defend  Him  against  His  enemies,  by  the  con 
stancy  of  our  unfailing  adoration. 

This  is  real  strength — this  is  how  a  worship  is  supported 
or  raised  up,  and  not  as  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  did 
with  Polytheism,  by  a  philosophy  which  disavowed  its 
existence  and  its  nature.  You  will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that 
even  I  call  philosophy  to  the  help  of  religion ;  but  it  is  a 
philosophy  which  accepts  all  the  truth  of  the  dogma — 
which  declares  it — which  neither  repudiates  nor  eludes 
anything  which  belongs  to  it.  And,  gentlemen,  it  is  not 
even  a  philosophy.  I  do  not  set  up  religion  upon  a  sys- 
tem hatched  in  the  head  of  a  man,  and  which  will  pass 
away  quicker  even  than  he.  I  base  it  upon  common 
sense  and  upon  the  palpable  realities  of  this  world.  This 
is  all  my  armor,  with  the  addition  of  the  cry  of  faith. 
Before  you,  who  do  not  believe — mortals  born  but  yes- 
terday, and  to-morrow  promised  to  death,  leaves  borne 
upon  all  the  shores  of  the  seas,  uncertain  of  yourselves 
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and  of  all — I  stand  up  with  a  degree  of  boldness  which 
does  not  even  want  courage.  I  know  from  whence  I 
come,  and  whither  I  go.  I  have  my  faith  against  your 
doubts ,  and  that  which  appears  to  you  absurd,  worthless, 
degraded,  dead — that  dust  even — that  which  is  less  than 
dust,  if  it  be  possible,  I  take — I  place  it  upon  the  altar — 
I  command  you  to  approach,  and  not  one  among  you  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  certain  within  himself  that  he 
will  not  come. 

Yet  once  more  it  is  thus  that  a  worship  is  defended  and 
built  up,  when  it  feels  itself  supported  by  truth.  But  if 
Alexander  raises  the  posse  ccnmtatvs  of  his  professors 
of  rhetoric  to  transform  Jupiter  into  I  know  not  what 
abstract  power,  and  Apollo  into  some  other  metaphysical 
or  natural  personification,  men  of  ability  would  easily  be 
able  to  recognize  the  invention  in  those  puerile  semblances 
of  a  faith  which  is  ashamed  of  itself;  but  humanity,  un 
disturbed,  having  been  charmed  for  a  moment  by  that 
ingenious  noise,  will  retire  to  rest  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  morning,  on  waking,  will  ask  what  has  become  of  the 
artists  of  yesterday. 

Islamism,  doubtless,  differs  from  Polytheism  by  a  sub- 
stance less  void  ;  it  has  evidences  of  the  Christianity  which 
surrounded  its  cradle.  But,  again,  you  will  seek  in  vain 
in  Mahomet  for  a  foundation  of  which  the  most  humble 
or  the  boldest  reason  accepts  the  responsibility.  That 
man  stands  alone,  before  and  after ;  nothing  of  him  inter- 
mingles with  the  nerves  and  the  muscles  of  humanity ; 
remove  hi  in,  there  is  a  chapter  less  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  but  a  chapter  which  does  not  destroy  the  thread 
of  the  narrative ;  Mahomet  is  an  anecdote.  From  thence, 
gentlemen,  arises  the  abhorrence  which  the  civilized  world 
feels  towards  an  apostate.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
what  it  is  to  be  an  apostate  ?  Yon  perhaps  think  it  is  a 
jnan  who  changes  liis  religion  ?     Ah  !  gentlemen,  but  we 
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do  uotliiug  but  call  upon  men  to  leave  their  religions,  ancj 
eiiib:'ace  ours.  Our  missionaries  travel  over  the  whole 
world  with  that  sole  object ;  and  assuredly  no  one  would 
accuse  them  of  following  the  shameful  occupation  of 
making  apostates.  What,  then,  is  an  apostate?  And 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  inexpressible  scorn  which  is  at 
tached  to  that  name?  An  apostate,, gentlemen,  is  a  man 
who  passes  over  from  a  worship  having  bases  in  the  in- 
telligence, the  heart,  and  in  the  history  of  humanity,  to  a 
worsliip  empty  and  evidently  incapable  of  operating  any 
persuasion.  The  apostate  is  the  man  who  abandons  the 
ground  where  discussion  is  possible  between  reasonable 
beings,  to  lose  himself  in  a  region  in  which  bven  the  lan- 
guage of  teaching  is  wanting  to  error ;  it  is  the  man  who 
passes  from  an  uncertain  clearness,  if  you  will,  to  darkness 
which  is  more  than  certain ;  in  the  order  of  truth,  it  is 
the  deserter,  the  fugitive,  the  traitor,  the  man  who  tramples 
his  country  under  his  feet.  Jesus  Christ  is  from  hence- 
forth the  sole  country  of  the  man  baptized  into  His  light. 
We  may  pardon  those  who  doubt  with  regard  to  Him,  but 
we  shall  not  pardon  those  who  abandon  Him  for  another  ; 
for  how  should  men  have  faith  in  Brahma  or  in  Mahomet, 
when  they  have  no  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 

The  rational  poverty  of  the  forms  of  worship  foreign  to 
Catholic  doctrine  entirely  reveals  itself  by  their  helpless- 
ness in  resisting  the  proselytizing  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations.  I  see  that  Mahomet  protects  his  work  by 
declaring  those  to  have  merited  death  who  shall  convert 
a  Mussulman.  Home  and  Greece  had  employed  the 
same  arms  ;  China  and  the  adjacent  countries  do  not  even 
confide  in  the  laws  which,  in  separating  them  from  the 
foreigner,  separate  them  also  from  all  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity. India,  materially  open  to  Christians,  opposes  the 
brazen  wall  of  its  castes  to  their  communications ;  no- 
where have  the  forms  of  worship  which  the  sign  of  the 
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cross  does  not  bti-eiigthen  dared  to  contend  with  the  re- 
ligion emanated  from  Christ ;  they  are  like  those  hordes 
of  the  steppes,  which  retreat  before  civilization  in  propor- 
tion as  it  advances  ;  or  to  those  ancient  Parthians,  v^hose 
strength  was  in  flight,  and  in  the  desert.  Thus,  before 
Catholic  strategy  no  foreign  worship  keeps  its  standards 
elevated  and  floating  ;  persecution,  banishment,  silence — • 
these  are  their  only  resources — resources  which  time,  in 
connection  with  truth,  destroys  daily,  and  which,  ex- 
hausted in  the  end,  will  leave  them  without  defence  and 
without  refuge  against  the  sovereign  contact  of  our  per- 
suasion. 

If  you  ask  me,  gentlemen,  from  whence  have  come 
those  supei-stitions,  stripped  of  efficacy,  of  morality,  and 
of  reason  I  sliall  tell  you  in  one  word  ;  they  are  born  of 
the  religions  passion,  combining  by  a  private  and  popular 
inspiration,  the  divine  elements  scattered  abroad  in  tlie 
world,  attracting  them,  making  them  co-ordinate,  and 
distributing  them  at  will.  Man  has  always  before  bim, 
at  the  very  least,  the  remains  of  truth,  passing  tradi- 
tions ;  he  stirs  that  dust  like  the  alchemist ;  he  mixes 
gold  and  lead,  heaven  and  earth ;  he  blows  upon  them 
with  a  corrupted  mouth,  until  he  has  produced  a  mix- 
ture which  at  tiie  same  time  contains  the  charm  of  error 
and  some  vestiges  of  truth ! 

I  invite  you  now  to  another  spectacle.  Superstition 
wearies  man  ;  he  seeks  "the  remedy  in  his  reason,  and 
then  a  still  deeper  abyss  opens  before  him — the  abyss  of 
jncredulit3% 

A  young  man  has  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  reason 
is  awakened ;  he  has  lived  some  days  in  antiquity,  and 
read  some  pages  of  the  present  history  of  the  world.  He 
has  not  found  it  difficult  to  perceive  that  superstition  held 
an  important  position  in  the  history  of  his  kind  ;  but  his 
cye>.  still  but  partially  open,  have  not  distinguished  truth 
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f)-om  error— the  a])pearance  from  the  reality,  lie  com- 
mences b\-  a  gi-eat  act ;  he  denies,  and  as  the  characteris 
tic  of  youth  is  being  witliout  measure,  being  infinite  in 
its  conceptions  and  desires,  he  denies  all ;  he  denies  his 
father  and  his  motlier  in  their  faith,  his  country  in  its 
past,  all  that  mankind  has  done  up  to  himself,  all  the 
movement  which  has  borne  him  towards  God  ;  and  alone, 
independent,  absolute  monarch  of  his  person,  he  surveys 
that  great  empire  with  satisfaction  ;  he  is  master,  in  fine, 
and  is  about  to  edity. 

But  he  will  not  edify  ;  he  does  not  even  feel  the  want 
edifying ;  his  incredulity  is  accepted.  It  is  the  first  and 
the  higliest  degree  of  incredulity ;  his  incredulity  is  ac- 
cepted, he  is  contented.  God  has  placed  him  in  the 
world  ;  God  has  poured  upon  him  that  drop  of  milk  and 
wormwood  which  is  life ;  God  has  given  him  a  father  and 
a  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  a  country,  a  destiny,  his 
intelligence,  all  that  he  is,  all ;  but  he  does  not  think  that 
he  owes  God  anything,  or  that  he  is  any  other  thing  but 
a  stranger  in  His  eyes.  And  if  he  considers  all  that  relig- 
ious fermentation  of  humanity  which  unceasingly  seeks 
God,  which  feels  certain  of  having  found  him,  which  has 
placed  in  him  its  dearest  hopes  and  its  most  sacred  duties, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  enjoy  the  contemplation,  because, 
having  withdrawn  from  it,  he  thinks  himself  greater  than 
all  the  nations  so  childishly  surrendered  to  such  poor 
wants,  and  to  such  despicable  gratitude  towards  God : 
God,  who  is  of  so  little  account,  who  has  only  made  the 
world,  even  if  he  be  willing  to  admit  that  He  has  made  it ! 
I  do  not  in  any  way,  gentlemen,  combat  this  incredulity 
— I  am  silent  with  regard  to  it ;  but  I  draw  from  it  this 
conclusion,  that  whenever  man  lifts  himself  up  with  his 
pure  and  personal  reason  before  God,  that  reason  forsakes 
God,  and  can  -no  longer  communicate  with  God.  I  say 
no  more;  I  now  accept  incredulity  as  incredulity  accepts 
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itself;  Gud  has  placed  it  la  my  hand  that  I  may  make 
use  of  it  in  favor  of  my  faith,  as  a  proof  of  the  superhu- 
man origin  of  religion.  Yes;  my  son  of  fifteen  years, 
remain  incredulous;  humanity  stands  in  need  of  thy 
revolt,  in  order  to  be  confirmed  in  its  obedience ;  and  till 
the  day  comes  when  thon  wilt  see  thy  error,  mankind 
will  regard  thee  to  assure  itself  that  reason  is  incapable 
of  creating  religion. 

Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  incredulity  does  not  remain 
long  in  that  state  of  acceptation  in  which  it  exists  in  a 
soul  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old.  As  we  grow  older,  we 
discover  in  life  more  profound  wants ;  years  in  leaving  us, 
reveal  to  us  unknown  shores  within  ourselves ;  and  incre- 
dulity, at  first  so  joyous,  begins  to  dissolve  into  a  kind  of 
torment,  ^ilnilHr  to  that  which  is  caused  by  absence  from 
one's  country.  We  turn  and  turn  upon  the  bed  of  doubt ; 
this  is  incredulity  ;it  its  second  state,  which  I  shall  call 
tmaccepted  incredulity.  What  would  you  ?  We  are 
born  in  a  sceptic  epoch,  in  which  we  are  surrounded  only 
by  books  and  language  which  treat  God  as  a  little  child  ! 
But  God  has  no  need  of  man;  he  grows  alone  in  the  soul, 
by  a  silent  and  sublime  vegetation  which  belongs  to  Him 
alone;  His  roots  attract  its  purest  substance;  and  some 
day,  the  unquiet  man  bends  towards  that  painful  guest, 
striviiin:  bv  his  reason  to  resume  intimate  intercourse  with 
Him.  ^ 

This  plienoinenon,  gentlemen,  became  visible  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  in  huge  proportions.  Assuredly 
no  age  had  ever  indulged  in  incredulity  more  perfectly 
accepted ;  and  yet,  see  what  man  is !  Hardly  had  the 
revolution  made  of  French  society  an  open  battle-field, 
when  the  very  men  who  had  destroyed  everything,  the 
most  ardent  among  them,  were  alarmed  at  the  absence  of 
God.  A  man,  whose  name  I  shall  not  pronounce,  found 
:i  pencil   in  a  pool  of  blood  ;  he  took  it  in  his  dishonored 
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hand,  and,  uuniiitinf^  by  a  ladder  to  the  pediment  of  a 
temple,  lie  there  wrote  this  confession  :  The  French  nation 
recognizes  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  God  willed 
that  it  should  be  that  cold  and  bloody  hand  which  should 
render  to  Him,  in  the  most  impious  moment  in  all  history, 
an  unexceptional  testimony.  The  example  being  given, 
other  men  strove  to  found  a  national  worship.  Theo-phil- 
anthropy  sprang  into  existence.  I  beg  pardon  of  you 
for  pronouncing  that  barbarous  name  :  God  condemns 
the  men  who  reject  the  truth,  to  savage  names  as  well 
as  to  vain  w^orks.  Theo-philanthropy  endeavored  then 
to  foTind  a  rational  worship,  and  when  God  presented  to 
Fi-ance  the  young  consul  who  was  to  i-ecoguize  it,  tiiat 
philosophical  and  religious  sect  came,  like  all  the  rest,  to 
offer  themselves  to  him.  The  young  man  addressed  but 
these  words  to  them  :  '■  Gentlemen,  you  number  but  four 
hundred  ;  how  do  you  suppose  that  I  can  make  a  religion 
with  four  hundred  men  ?  "  Thus,  in  so  grave  a  moment, 
the  rational  religion  was  only  able  to  count  four  hundred 
disciples,  and  it  required  but  a  word  to  reduce  them  to 
nothingness,  so  that  they  should  never  after  be  heard  of. 

Other  events  followed  ;  our  time  approached  the  gates 
of  dawn.  We  sprang  into  existence,  and,  with  our  genera- 
tion, a  crowd  of  souls,  who  also  rejected  this  accepted  in- 
credulity. They  united  to  resume  the  work  of  founding 
a  religion  upon  the  only  reason.  You  have  seen  the  ex- 
periment of  it ;  it  has  been  attempted  under  your  own 
eyes  once  or  twice  ;  I  say  once  or  twice,  I  could  say  more 
often,  without  fearing  to  be  mistaken  :  but  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  take  notice  of  experiments  which  have  had  some 
extent  and  authenticity.  You  have  then  seen  samwnts 
and  men  of  ability  assembled  in  this  capital  hovering 
round  it,  and  inviting  to  themselves  without  any  regard 
for  appearances,  the  young  and  ardent  souls  who  struggled 
against  incrpdulity;   you  have  seen  tliem  sacrifice  their 
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time,  their  fortune,  their  future  to  the  realization  of  a  wor- 
ship worthy,  they  thought,  of  an  age  affected  with  regard 
to  God,  but  willing  only  to  receive  him  from  the  hands 
of  science  and  of  genius.  Well !  Ton  may  all  know ; 
how  many  years  have  those  edifiers,  despairing  of  their 
work,  required  to  recover  their  social  position,  and  to 
succeed  in  peopling  all  the  civil  administrations  of  their 
finished  apostolate  and  of  their  dissolved  paternity  ? 

These  experiments,  as  solemn  as  they  were  fruitless,  have 
not  yet  persuaded  our  age  of  its  powerlessness  to  create 
religion,  so  much  does  man  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of 
God,  even  when  his  pride  rejects  belief  in  Him.  Every 
day  we  hear  the  future  religion  of  mankind  announced  ; 
if  they  cannot  produce  it,  at  least  they  prophesy  its 
coming.  They  transform  powerlessness  into  hope.  But 
mankind  has  no  time  to  spend  in  waiting ;  it  desires  God 
for  to-day,  and  not  for  to-morrow.  It  has  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  God  for  six  thousand  years ;  and  yon  ap- 
pearing so  late,  when  you  set  yourselves  about  the  work 
of  providing  for  wants  so  deeply  felt,  for  aspirations  which 
centuries  have  not  weakened,  you  are  still  reduced  to 
prophecies!  For  me,  all  that  which  does  not  furnish  hu-- 
manity  with  its  daily  bread,  I  do  not  believe  in.  I  believe 
that  God  lias  been  Fathei-  from  the  beginning  for  the  soul 
as  well  as  for  the  body  ;  I  believe  that  the  harvests  are  all 
come,  that  the  rain  has  all  fallen,  that  in  the  order  of 
truth,  as  in  the  order  of  native,  man  not  only  hungers, 
but  is  also  sati^tied  when  he  wnls  it.  The  bread  is  ready  ; 
God  lias  kneaded  it  with  His  own  hands;  that  which  is 
wanting  is  the  will  to  take  it  as  God  has  prepared  it. 
Men  prefer  to  prepare  it  according  to  their  own  tastes  ; 
they  ask  from  reason  that  which  reason  cannot  give  them. 
Poland  liad  more  sense  when  it  was  divided ;  it  said : 
"  God  is  too  higli.  and  France  too  far  off."  This,  gentle- 
men, is  the  tin;il  plii-iise  which  explain*  all  thnt  powei'lo^s- 
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ness  of  man  to  place  himself  by  his  own  unaided  means 
in  a  positive  intercourse  with  God.  God  is  too  high,  and 
reason  too  far  off. 

I  shall  conclude  by  a  consideration  of  Protestantism, 
another  human  effort  to  escape  from  incredulity,  by  con- 
stitutins;  a  rational  relation  between  man  and  God. 

Assuredly  nothing  was  more  natural  and  more  simple 
than  the  idea  of  Luther.  Luther  said  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, for  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  knows  or  does 
not  know  what  he  does,  Luther  said :  "  Reason,  quite 
alone,  is  unable  to  communicate  with  God ;  it  needs  an 
element  divine,  transnatural,  foreign  to  its  own  conception, 
because  in  the  very  first  place,  there  must  be  two  to  es 
tablish  a  communication.  Humanity  should  then  present 
its  intelligence  and  its  heart  to  God ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
if  God  has  not,  on  His  part,  given  His  intelligence  and 
His  heart,  religion  is  the  most  manifestly  absurd  of  all 
chimeras.  Whoever  says  communication,  says  concur- 
rence— whoever  says  concurrence,  saj's  reciprocal  meeting ; 
religion  is  the  reciprocal  meeting  of  man  and  God,  God 
having  necessarily  commenced  first,  because  He  is  the 
oldest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  instructed.  Religion 
should,  then,  contain  something  of  man,  but  also  some- 
thing of  God.  Now,  if  there  is  aiiy thing  in  the  world 
of  God,  it  is  evidently  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  the 
most  pure,  the  most  gentle,  the  most  efficacious  language 
which  is  in  the  world  ;  God  is  there,  or  else  he  is  absent 
from  all.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  Gospel  for  the  part  of 
God  in  religion  ;  man,  on  his  side,  will  give  his  heart  and 
his.  ]-eason.  What  more  is  necessary  ?  The  Gospel  and 
reason — the  Gospel  speaking  to  reason — reason  replying 
to  tlie  Gospel.  What  more  simple,  more  gentle,  and 
more  magnificent  intercourse  could  there  be  ?  Communi- 
cation, life,  reality,  all  is  accomplished.  No  intermedi- 
ation between  God  and  yourselves.     No  more  popedom 
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Church ;  and,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  real  and  holy 
means  which  conducts  man  to  God,  and  brings  back  God 
to  man."  What  a  masterpiece,  gentlemen !  What  can 
be  a  more  marvellous  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  ra- 
tional worship  ? — a  simple  marriage  between  the  Gospel 
and  reason  I  Therefore,  the  success  was  great ;  all  Europe 
was  in  agitation,  and  we  must  not  explain  those  great 
movements  of  the  world  by  secondary  causes ;  they  have 
always  for  a  lever  some  extraordinary  and  fruitfnl  element 
which  makes  its  appearance  in  them.  The  combination 
of  Luther,  in  satisfying  tlie  religious  passion  of  man,  flat- 
ters his  reason,  his  pride,  and  his  liberty  ;  it  should  have 
moved  the  universe. 

But  let  us  approach  the  conclusion.  Time  has  parsed 
over  that  rich  conception  ;  it  has  undergone,  in  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  men  and  things,  the  decisive  trial  which 
sliows  where  is  life,  and  where  death.  What  is  Protestant- 
ism now  ?  Has  it  not  struck  upon  one  of  the  two  shoals 
prepared  by  God  against  religious  error  ?  Has  it  avoided, 
at  the  same  tinie,  superstition  and  incredulity  ?  I  appeal 
for  the  answer  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
dogmatic  history  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the 
present  state  of  human  things.  On  one  liand,  Protes- 
tantism, bj'  virtue  even  of  its  principle,  because  it  has  re- 
jected all  authority  between  man  and  God,  has  ended  in 
producing  the  most  frightful  doctrinal  dissolution  of  which 
there  is  any  illustration.  All  has  been  denied  in  the  name 
of  Protestantism  :  not  only  the  Christian  dogmas  and 
sacraments,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Divinity  of 
the  Word,  original  sin,  but  even  the  truths  of  the  natural 
order  which  regard  God  and  our  immortal  destinies. 
After  having  commenced  by  contradictory  confessions  of 
faith,  they  have  ended  by  no  longer  being  able  even  to  set 
up  contradiction  for  their  symbol,  to  such  an  extent  haa 
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incredulity  made  progress,  and  corioded  all  dogmatisii) 
even  to  the  bones.  All,  however,  have  not  followed  that 
inclination ;  others  trying  to  keep  from  it,  but  wanting 
an  authority  which  might  regulate  their  faith,  have  at- 
tained, by  private  and  popular  inspiration,  to  the  most 
extravagant  and  most  superstitious  mysticism.  Yon  know 
the  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  America — those 
men  and  women  gathered  together  in  apocalyptic  assem- 
blies, prophesying,  speaking  all  languages — in  fine,  ex- 
hibiting to  the  astonished  world  the  delirium  of  the  minds 
who  seek  God  without  God. 

I  do  not  pretend,  gentlemen,  that,  besides  these  two 
classes,  there  do  not  exist  Protestants  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  many  evangelical  truths,  and  who  are  also  pre- 
served from  superstition  and  infidelity.  It  should  be  so, 
and  it  is  so.  But  a  doctrine  must  not  be  judged  by  indi- 
vidual results,  it  must  be  judged  by  its  general  effects — by 
the  great  current  of  its  influence  and  of  its  action.  There 
are  Protestants  who  follow,  without  knowing  it,  quite  an- 
other principle  than  the  dissolvent  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  who  accept,  by  the  road  of  authority,  a  part  of  the 
truths  of  faith — who,  protected  by  a  happy  nature,  and  a 
still  more  happy  ignorance,  nourished  by  the  Gospel,  accus- 
tomed to  perform  good  works,  keep  themselves  on  the  sur- 
face of  that  troubled  ocean,  and,  thanks  to.  their  good  faith, 
may  one  day  present  to  God  a  conscience  which  has 
remained  pure  and  Roman  Catholic,  without  their  knowl- 
edge. These  are  exceptions  to  which  the  most  miserable 
errors  are  subject ;  as  God  causes  the  dew  to  fall  into  the 
poisoned  calyx  of  a  flower,  he  has  also  caused  the  good 
and  the  true  to  descend  even  into  the  corruption  of  truth. 
There  are  Catholics  amongst  Protestants,  as  there  are  Prot- 
estants among  Catholics ;  that  is  to  say,  on  both  sides,  men 
who  follow  a  principle  contradictory  to  that  of  their  ex- 
terior and  avowed  faith.     But  Protestantism,  nevertheless, 
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remains  the  high-road  of  incredulity  and  superstition,  as 
Catholicism  remains  the  high-road  of  a  faith  as  rational 
as  it  is  profound. 

I  will  establish,  next  Sunday,  this  last  point,  which  still 
remains  for  us  to  prove.  I  shall  show  yon  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  strong  against  superetition  as  against  inerednlity, 
assuring  the  mind  against  doubt,  delivering  it  from  deli- 
rium, calling  souls  to  itself  from  these  two  sides  of  the 
liorizon ;  and  in  that  serene  and  majestic  equilibrium — 
superior  to  reason,  which  neither  founded  nor  can  destroy 
it ;  satisfying  it  without  accepting  its  yoke  ;  enlightening 
and  awakening  it,  without  changing  its  nature  ;  mother, 
sister,  and  daughter  of  all  truth ;  God  and  man  together- 
impelling  generations,  at  an  equal  pace,  towards  their 
hunian  and  their  eternal  future. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH   CONFERENCE. 


of  the  eeligiojf  produced  in  the  soul  by  catholic 
doctrine. 

My  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAD,  in  concluding,  to  establish  three  things :  first, 
that  religion  is  a  passion  and  a  virtue  of  humanity  ;  sec- 
ondly, that,  beyond  the  pale  of  Catholic  doctrine,  no 
other  doctrine  has  produced  that  virtue  of  religion  ;  and 
such  has  been  the  object  of  the  two  preceding  Confer- 
ences. It  remains  for  me  to  establish  a  third  point : 
namely,  that  Catholic  doctrine  produces  that  positive  and 
eflBcacious  intercourse  with  God  which  we  call  by  the 
name  of  religion,  and  to  show  in  consequence  that  that 
doctrine  avoids  the  two  shoals  upon  which  all  the  others 
make  shipwreck ;  namely,  superstition  and  credulity. 
ITow,  I  shall  attain  that  desired  object  in  proving  to  you 
that  Catholic  doctrine  possesses  a  superhuman  efKcacy  of 
morals  and  a  superhuman  efficacy  of  reason,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  intercourse  which  it  establishes  between  man 
and  God. 

I  do  not  commence,  gentlemen,  without  feeling  within 
me  a  certain  sadness.  For  we  are  assembled  together  for 
the  last  time  this  year,  and  your  attention,  your  zeal,  the 
unanimity  of  your  approval,  have  too  much  consoled  me, 
for  me  not  to  see  with  regret  the  hour  which  will  separate 
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lis.  But  thanks  to  God,  time  passes  quickly,  and,  in  bear- 
ing us  towards  eternity,  it  draws  us,  even  here  below,  to 
each  other.  I  give  you,  then,  as  for  to-morrow,  a  new 
rendezvous  at  the  foot  of  this  pulpit,  which  you  have  so 
often,  during  ten  years,  honoi'ed  by  yonr  assiduity. 

It  is  easy  for  me,  after  all  that  I  have  said,  to  show  that 
Catholic  doctrine  enjoys  a  superhuman  efficacy  of  morals, 
in  virtue  even  of  the  intercourse  which  it  keeps  up  between 
man  and  God.  For  have  I  not  proved  that  humility, 
chastity,  the  charity  of  tlie  apostleship,  and  that  of  fra- 
ternity, are  in  the  soul  the  exclusive  eifeets  of  Catholic 
doctrine?  Now,  in  virtue  of  what  does  Catholic  doctrine 
operate  this  superhuman  transformation  in  the  soul?  Is 
it  directly?  Is  it  simply  because  it  says  to  us,  Be  hum- 
ble, be  chaste,  be  apostles,  be  brethren  ?  Ah !  gentle- 
men, but  all  say  this  to  us  more  or  less  earnestly — there 
is  not  a  man  steeped  in  pride  who  lias  not  invoked  the 
humility  of  others ;  not  a  man  besotted  in  sensuality  who 
has  not  invoked  the  purity  of  his  victims  ;  not  a  man  who 
has  not  invoked  apostleship  to  propagate  his  ideas,  and 
fraternity  to  found  his  empire.  But  the  ear  of  man  re- 
mains closed  to  those  invitations  of  selfishness,  or  to  those 
dreams  of  reason ;  it  listens  to  them  without  hearing;  it 
hears  without  obeying.  Catholic  doctrine  would  have 
succeeded  no  better,  if  it  had  spoken  to  man  only  of 
man  ;  if  it  had  proposed  to  him  as  the  spring  of  action, 
only  bis  interest,  his  duty  even,  and  his  dignity.  To  ren- 
der him  humble,  chaste,  apostle,  brother,  it  has  taken  his 
basis  outside  himself ;  it  has  reposed  it  in  God.  It  is  in 
the  name  of  God,  by  the  power  of  the  relations  which  it 
has  created  between  God  and  ourselves,  by  the  efficacy 
of  its  dogmas,  of  its  worship,  and  of  its  sacraments,  that 
it  changes  in  us  that  corpse  which  rebels  against  virtue  ; 
that  it  reanimates  it,  resuscitates  it,  purifies  it,  transforms 
it,  clothes  it  with  the  glory  of  Thabor,  and  having  thus 
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armed  it  from  head  to  foot,  sends  it  forth  into  the  bustle 
of  the  world  like  a  new  man  still  feeble  by  his  nature, 
but  strengthened  by  God,  towards  whom  his  unceasing 
aspiration  ascends.  It  is  thus,  gentlemen,  that  the 
miracle  of  our  transfiguration  is  accomplished  in  Catholic 
doctrine ;  humility,  chastity,  charity,  and  all  the  interior 
elevations  which  result  from  these,  are  but  the  effects  of 
a  higher  virtue  giving  the  movement  to  all  the  rest. 
Without  religion,  without  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with 
God,  the  whole  Christian  edifice  perishes,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  intercourse  which  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  is  efficacious  in  a  superhuman  manner,  since  it  bears 
man  above  humanity. 

From  this  time,  gentlemen,  I  may  consider  my  subject 
as  achieved,  and  conclude  firmly,  that  Catholic  doctrine 
enjoys  a  superhuman  efficacy  of  morals,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  intercourse  which  it  establishes  between  us  and 
God.  But  humility,  chastity,  the  charity  of  apostleshipaud 
of  fraternity,  obedience,  penitence,  voluntary  poverty,  all 
those  virtues  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are  but  the  branches 
of  an  unique  stream.  In  conducting  you  along  their  course, 
I  have  acted  like  those  navigators  who  explore  an  unknown 
country,  and  ascend  the  course  of  its  rivers,  until,  satisfied 
with  their  labors,  and  with  their  discoveries  in  detail,  they 
at  last  descend  by  the  great  and  wide  stream  which  leads 
to  the  ocean. 

There  is,  then,  a  stream  into  which  merge  all  those 
scattered  virtues  which  I  have  named  ;  and  that  stream  is 
sanctity.  I  do  not  mean  ordinary  sanctity,  which  consists 
in  the  observance  of  the  divine  commandments,  and  in 
that  conformity  of  our  life  witii  the  Gospel,  which  is 
enough  to  save  us.  I  speak  of  that  exalted  sanctity,  of 
that  which  is  recognized  and  venerated  even  here  below, 
which  has  its  altars,  and  whose  magnificent  history  is  con- 
tained in  that  mysterious  book  which  we  call  the  Zives  of 
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the  Saints.  The  lives  of  the  sai  uts !  Have  you  ever  dwelt, 
geutlenien,  upon  that  phenomenon  of  the  lives  of  the  saints'? 
"We  have  often  heard  of  the  heroes  and  of  the  sages  of  an- 
tiquity ;  we  read  in  Plutarch  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  ; 
we  see  good  men  surrounding  us ;  but  where  shall  we  dis- 
cover anything  which  resembles  the  saints  ?  Where  are 
the  saints  of  Brahminism,  of  Polytheism,  of  Islamism,  of 
Protestantism,  of  Rationalism?  I  seek  in  vain  in  these 
doctrines  for  their  name,  their  appearance,  or  their  imita- 
tion. During  three  centuries  iu  which  Protestantism  has 
striven  to  destroy  the  true  Church,  and  to  usurp  its  char- 
acter, it  has  numbered  among  its  own,  honest,  and  even 
pious  persons,  but  it  has  not  yet  dared  to  write  its  legends 
of  saints.  .  As  to  Rationalism,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
it ;  it  is  satisfied  with  possessing  men  of  ability,  and  does 
not  aspire  to  hearing  the  world  ever  say,  for  example.  Saint 
Helvetius,  or  Saint  Diderot. 

What,  then,  are  the  saints,  this  new  privilege  which, 
belongs  to  us  ?  What  is  sanctity  ?  Sanctity,  gentlemen, 
is  not  simply,  as  I  appeared  to  suggest  just  now,  the  conflu- 
ence of  all  the  Christian  virtues  in  one  and  the  same  soul ; 
this  is  but  ordinary  sanctity,  that  which  is  necessary-  to 
the  salvation  of  every  Christian,  and  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  of  here.  There  is  no  Christian,  when  he  is  in  the 
state  of  union  with  God,  in  whom  humility,  chastity,  and 
charity  do  not  meet  together,  in  a  degree  more  or  less  per- 
fect ;  we  then  call  them  pious  men ;  we  might  even,  to 
speak  widely,  call  them  saints;  but,  in  fine,-  this  is  not 
what  we  understand  by  that  great  expression — the  saints  ! 
Wliat,  then,  are  the  saints?  What,  then,  is  sanctity  thus 
understood  ? 

Sanctity  is  the  love  of  God  and  of  men  carried  to  a  sub- 
lime extravagance.  And  you  can  easily  conceive,  gentle- 
men, that  if  communion  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite 
really  exist — if  the  heai-t  of  God  create  a  dwelling,  and 
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live  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  impossible,  at  least  in  cer 
tain  souls  more  ardent  than  the  rest,  that  the  presence  of 
an  element  so  prodigious  should  not  become  visible,  and 
produce  extraordinary  effects,  which  the  weakness  of  our 
nature  and  of  our  language  would  constrain  us  to  call  ex- 
travagant. For,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  ?  It 
means  to  say  that  whioh  goes  beyond — that  which  is  eccen- 
tric, to  use  a  modern  expression,  save  that  the  word  ex- 
travagant is  well  formed,  whilst  the  word  eccentric  is  badly 
formed.  The  one  paints  the  action  which  the  other  defines 
geometrically ;  now,  a  word  should  be  painting,  and  not 
geometry.  This  is  why  I  prefer  to  use  the  first,  and  in 
this  I  remain  still  much  below  the  energy  of  Saint  Paul, 
who  has  said,  without  oratorical  precaution,  ^^that  the 
world  not  having  been  willing  to  know  God  by  wisdom,  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  save  the  world  by  the  foolishness  of 
preachingP  I  shall  not  venture  to  say  that  sanctity  is 
foolishness,  even  after  Saint  Paul,  because  I  should  feai- 
that  you  might  charge  me  with  going  too  far;  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  show  you  to-day  that  I  know  how  to 
unite  the  prudence  of  tlie  serpent  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove  ;  although  to  disguise  nothing  from  you,  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  sentiment  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  when 
he  said  :  "  My  dear  Philothea,  I  would  give  twenty  ser- 
pents for  one  dove." 

There  is,  then,  in  sanctity  a  phenomenon  of  extrava- 
gance, a  love  of  God  and  men,  which  wounds  human 
sense.  But  this,  gentlemen,  cannot  be  the  unique  char- 
acteristic of  sanctity ;  extravagance  alone  would  be  only 
singularity,  and  singularity  proves  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  man  who  makes  it  a  part  of  his  actions,  if  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  a  little  of  bad  educa- 
tion. Extravagance  in  sanctity  should  be  corrected  by 
another  element,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  by  the  sublime — -that 
is  to  say,  by  moral  beauty,  in  its  highest  degree  ;  by  that 
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beaut}'  which  causes  the  rapture  of  human  sense,  so  that 
there  is  in  sanctity  something  which  wounds  human  sense, 
and  something  which  enraptures  it ;  something  which 
produces  stupor,  and  something  which  produces  admira- 
tion. And  these  two  things  are  not  separated  there,  like 
two  streams  which  flow  side  by  side  ;  but  the  extravagant 
and  the  sublime,  that  which  wounds  human  sense,  and 
that  which  enraptures  it,  mingled  and  dissolved  the  one 
with  the  other,  make  of  sanctity  but  one  tissue,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  most  active  spirit  of  analysis,  at 
the  moment  when  it  sees  the  saint  in  action,  to  distinguisli 
that  which  is  extravagant  from  that  which  is  sublime — ■ 
that  which  is  sublime  from  that  which  is  extravagant — 
that  which  binds  man  to  earth  from  that  which  lifts  him 
up  even  to  God.     This  is  sanctity. 

I  will  give  you  an  example,  that  you  may  better  under- 
stand me. 

Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  having  abandoned  the 
palace  of  her  fathers,  and  the  palace  of  her  husband,  con- 
lined  herself  in  an  hospital  to  serve  the  poor  of  God  with 
her  own  hands,  A  leper  presented  himself;  Saint  Eliza- 
beth received  him,  and  set  herself  to  wash  his  dreadful 
wounds.  When  she  had  finished,  she  took  the  vase  into 
which  she  had  expressed  that  which  human  language 
cannot  even  paint,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draught.  Be- 
hold, gentlemen,  an  act  which  is  perfectly  extravagant. 
But  remark,  first,  a  thing  which  you  cannot  despise — en- 
ergy. Energy,  gentlemen,  is  the  virtue  which  makes 
heroes  ;  it  is  the  most  vigorous  root  of  the  sublime,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  rare.  Nothing  is  so  much 
wanting  to  man  as  energy,  and  nothing  more  excites  and 
attracts  his  respect.  Tou  are  not  wicked  beings,  but  you 
are  feeble  beings ;  and  this  is  why  the  example  of  energy 
IS  the  most  salutary  that  can  be  given  to  you,  as  it  is  also 
the  one  which  most  excites  vour  admiration.     Saint  Eliza- 
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beth,  in  drinking  this  leprous  draught,  performed  a  great 
act,  because  she  performed  an  act  of  energy.  But  there 
was  something  better  there  than  energy  —  there  was 
charity.  In  sanctity,  the  love  of  God  heing  inseparable 
from  the  love  of  mankind,  since  it  is  no  other  thing  than 
the  excess  of  this  double  love,  it  follows  that,  in  every  act 
of  the  saints,  wherever  the  sacrifice  for  God  is  found,  that 
sacrifice  inevitably  flows  back  again  upon  man.  And 
where  was  the  benefit  to  man  in  the  act  of  Saint  Elizabeth  ? 
Where  was  it  ?  Do  you  really  ask  me  ?  Saint  Elizabeth 
made  to  that  abandoned  creature,  to  that  object  of  unani- 
mous repulsion  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ages  of  faith,  she 
made  to  him  an  inexpressible  revelation  of  his  greatness  ; 
she  said  to  him  :  "  Dear  humble  brother  of  God,  if,  after 
having  washed  thy  wounds,  I  take  thee  into  my  arms  to 
show  thee  that  thou  art  my  royal  brother  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  would  even  be  a  mark  of  love  and  fraternity ;  but 
an  ordinai-y  mark,  of  which  I  should  restore  the  benefit 
to  thee  alone,  who  hast  been  deprived  of  it  from  thy  in- 
fancy, who  hast  never  felt  upon  thy  bosom  the  bosom  in 
a  soul,  full  of  life ;  but,  dear  humble  brother,  I  would  do 
for  thee  that  which  has  never  been  done  for  any  king  in 
the  world,  for  any  man  loved  and  adored.  I  will  drink 
that  which  has  come  from  thee,  that  which  no  longer  be- 
longs to  thee,  that  which  was  thine,  only  to  be  transformed 
into  vile  rottenness  by  its  contact  with  thy  misery.  I 
will  drink  it,  as  I  drink  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
holy  chalice  of  our  altars."  Behold  the  sublime,  gentle- 
men, and  woe  to  him  who  does  not  understand  it !  Thanks 
to  Saint  Elizabeth,  during  the  whole  of  eternity,  it  will 
be  known  that  a  leper  has  obtained  from  a  daughter  of 
kings  more  love  than  beauty  has  ever  conquered  upon 
earth. 

After  this,  if  a  man  of  ability  treats  this  action  as  ex- 
travagant, we  grant  it  to  him  ;  we  have  said  the  same 
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ourselves  ;  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  much  more  natura] 
to  drink  a  glass  of  the  wine  of  Chdteau-Margaux  with 
one's  friends.  But  that  man  of  ability  will  probably  die 
some  daj';  his  writings,  perhaps,  will  not  survivehim  an 
hour ;  his  joys  and  his  griefe  will  be  forgotten  ;  and  when 
Saint  Elizabeth  dies,  kings  contest  with  the  poor  for  her 
vestments  and  for  memorials  of  her ;  they  place  a  little  of 
her  flesh  above  all  treasures ;  they  encase  her  remains  in 
gold  and  precious  stones;  they  convoke  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  world  to  build  a  habitation  of  death 
for  her  worthy  of  her  life  ;  and  from  age  to  age,  princes, 
sa/ownts,  poets,  mendicants,  lepers,  pilgrims  of  all  ranks, 
press  to  her  tomb,  and  leave  there,  by  the  fragile  contact 
of  their  lips,  eternal  marks  of  their  love.  They  speak  to 
her  as  to  a  living  being ;  they  say  to  her :  Dear  sister  of 
God,  thou  hadst  palaces,  thou  hast  left  them  for  as  ;  thou 
hadst  children,  thou  hast  adopted  us ;  thou  wert  higiily 
distinguished,  thou  hast  made  thyself  our  servant ;  thou 
hast  loved  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  wretched ;  thoa  hast 
placed  thy  joy  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  none ;  and 
now  we  render  to  thee  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given  to 
us ;  we  restore  to  thee  the  love  which  thou  hast  lost  for 
us.  O,  dear  sister !  pray  for  those  of  thy  friends  who 
were  not  born  when  thou  wert  in  the  world,  and  who,  since 
then,  are  come  to  thee ! 

Thus  is  it  with  all  the  extravagances  of  the  saints.  All 
profit  mankind,  at  least  by  example.  If  the  saint  fasts, 
mankind  fasts  also ;  if  he  condemns  himself  to  absurd 
abstinences,  a  portion  of  mankind  is  also  famished  even  to 
absurdity ;  if  he  tortures  his  body  by  strange  inventions, 
there  are  also  in  your  prisons,  there  are  also  in  your  hulks, 
there  are  also  in  your  colonies,  human  bodies  tortured  by 
cruel  inventions.  If  the  saint,  in  one  word,  voluntarily 
imposes  suffering  upon  himself,  alas !  who  does  not  suffer 
in  this  world  1  and  who  does  not  want  to  learn  that  God 
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has  hidden  even  in  suffering  a  healing  and  a  mysterious 
bahn  ?  Is  it  so  vain  a  service  rendered  to  the  human  race, 
to  reveal  to  it  all  its  i'esources  against  misfortune,  to  prove 
to  it,  in  strange  actions,  if  you  will,  that  whatever  condition 
is  prepared  for  it,  whatever  dishonor  may  have  been 
created  for  it,  whatever  cells  may  be  dug  out  for  it,  there 
is  no  suffering,  no  shame,  no  abjection,  which  may  not  be 
ti-aiisformed  by  the  idea  of  God,  and  beconae  a  throne  to 
which  every  man  may  draw  near  and  pray. 

That  history  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  gentlemen,  is  not 
a  rare  phenomenon,  reserved  to  any  time  or  coiintry  ;  it  is 
a  general  and  a  constant  phenomenon.  Wherever  Catholic 
doctrine  takes  root,  even  there  where  it  is  placed  as  a  grain 
of  seed  between  rocks,  sanctity  appears,  and  becomes 
manifest  in  some  souls  by  fruits  which  defy  the  esteem 
and  the  scorn  of  reason.  That  sublime  extravagance  dates 
from  a  yet  higher  and  more  unutterable  folly — the  folly 
of  a  God  dying  upon  a  cross,  His  head  crowned  with 
thorns.  His  feet  and  His  hands  pierced.  His  body  bruised 
Brnd  mutilated.  Since  then,  that  contagion  has  not  ceased 
to  choose  victims  in  the  world,  but  by  a  singular  and 
jealous  preference,  it  chooses  them  only  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church.  To  us  alone  has 
remained  the  heritage  of  the  cross,  the  living  tradition  of 
voluntary  martyrdom,  the  dignity  of  extravagance,  and  the 
glory  of  the  sublime.  And  although  w6  do  not  all  drink 
long  draughts  of  this  generous  wine,  we  all  dip  our  lips 
into  it,  and  bring  back  into  life  some  portion  of  the  divine 
poison.  No  one  is  mistaken  in  tin's  regard,  all  recognize 
us  by  this  sign  ;  the  cross  has  never  suffered  any  imitation 
or  counterfeit. 

Ah,  gentlemen,  the  world  is  not  silent  in  this  matter,  it 
does  not  t)*y  to  snatcli  this  treasure  from  us,  it  endeavors 
only  to  make  of  it  a  reason  against  us,  and  an  instrument 
of  oppression."    "What  does  it  now  say  when  we  claim,  for 
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all  our  works,  the  common  right  ?  What  arms  does  it 
bring  against  us  ?  It  does  not  contest  the  right  with  us, 
it  does  not  deny  that  liberty  is  written  in  the  nature  and 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  But  it  says  to  us : 
"We  cannot  compete  with  you  in  virtues  and  devotedness ; 
you  have  in  your  essence  inconceivable  resources,  the 
secret  of  which  we  do  not  possess ;  and  consequently,  as 
there  is  no  equality  existing  between  you  and  ourselves, 
liberty  should  be  refused  to  you  as  a  compensation  in  our 
favor.  We  must  enchain  you,  in  order  to  establish  the 
equilibrium  of  human  powers;  and  yet,  even  when  your 
hands  are  bound  to  the  wall,  we  are  not  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  longer  than  our  own.  Such  is,  gentlemen, 
you  know  it.  the  present  language  of  the  world,  and  to 
whom  is  it  addressed  besides  ourselves  ?  What  other  in- 
stitution is  able  to  take  pride  in  a  servitude  which  has  for 
justification  the  grandeur  even  of  virtue  ?  The  world  is 
right ;  we  are  the  only  sons  of  Christ.  As  they  nailed 
Him  by  the  hands  and  by  the  feet  to  hinder  Him  from 
saving  the  world,  it  is  just  that  they  should  attach  His 
true  posterity  to  the  cross.  And  as  yet  we  do  not  see  the 
end.  Whatever  may  arrive  in  the  fleeting  times  in  which 
we  live,  do  not  believe  that  the  persecution  by  incredulity 
against  the  faith  will  cease  before  that  which  has  been 
seen  and  done  up  to  this  time.  As  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  in  the  general  movement  of  the  world,  that  all 
principles  which  are  contained  therein,  from  henceforth 
develop  themselves  rapidly  from  day  to  day,  the  in- 
equality of  morals  and  practices,  between  the  Church  and 
that  which  is  not  of  her,  will  become  more  apparent,  and 
the  superhuman  supremacy  of  the  Church  growing  more 
and  more  intolerable,  will  draw  upon  her  from  her  enemies 
a  more  perfect  and  more  glorious  persecution.  The 
Scriptures  have  predicted  this  for  us,  and  not  a  single  line 
of  the  Scriptures  will  pa#s   away.     Tlie  day  will  come 
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wlion  men  will  not  be  contented  with  denying  ne  a  right 
— tliey  will  deny  us  all  rights  ;  the  world,  tired  of  obey 
ing  us  in  spite  of  itself  and  of  respecting  us  in  spite  of 
itself,  will  make  a  last  effort  to  shake  off  from  its  skin  the 
leprosy  of  Divinity.  But  then,  as  now,  the  virtue  of  God 
will  help  us;  bound,  powerless,  without  motion,  that 
virtue  will  flow  from  us  as  it  flowed  from  the  robe  of 
Christ,  even  when  we  are  silent  and  motionless  by  the 
very  effect  of  our  bondage,  like  a  perfume  which  you 
have  desired  to  shut  up,  and  which  condensed  by  the 
obstacle,  escapes  by  all  the  pores,  smelling  sweeter  and 
stronger ;  also,  like  a  spring  which  has  been  closed  up, 
and  whose  waters  spout  upwards,  even  to  the  sky.  Thus, 
when  the  whole  world  shall  join  together  to  close  up  the 
divine  fountain  of  sanctity,  as  it  did  once  the  tomb  of  the 
Saviour,  on  the  third  day  the  water  will  make  for  itself  a 
new  passage,  and  the  undeceived  human  races  will  come 
to  drink  from  its  longer,  wider,  and  more  mighty  and  un- 
governable stream. 

As,  gentlemen,  the  heart  of  God  expanding  in  the  heart 
of  man  produces  sanctity,  a  mixture  of  extravagance 
and  the  sublime,  so  when  th.e  intelligence  of  God  de- 
scends into  the  intelligence  of  man,  it  should  necessarily 
introduce  there  something  which  can  neither  be  created 
nor  demonstrated  by  reason.  Now  that  which  can  neither 
be  created  nor  demonstrated  by  reason,  has  evidently  a 
character  of  extravagance,  a  character  which  belongs, 
without  any  question,  to  Catholic  doctrine.  "What  does 
it  teach  us,  in  effect  ?  One  God  in  three  persons ;  a  God 
who  made  the  world  from  nothing ;  a  man  who  brought 
ruin  upon  all  his  race  by  one  personal  fault ;  a  God  who 
became  man,  who  was  crucified  to  expiate  crimes  of 
which  he  bore  no  responsibility ;  a  God  present  under  the 
appearanceb  of  bread  and  wine.  What  dogmas,  gentle- 
men !  and  yet  this  is  all  the  architecture  of  Catholic  doc 
20 
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trine.  It  is  too  evident  that  reason  has  created  none  of 
these  dogmas,  and  that  it  will  be  unable  of  its  own  power 
to  demonstrate  any  one  of  them.  And  it  should  be  so  ; 
for  if  Catholic  doctrine  were  a  work  of  reason,  it  would 
not  be  a  superhuman  wort ;  if  it  were  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy, it  would  not  be  a  religion.  Instead  of  dogmas, 
you  would  have  the  theorems  of  mathematics;  and  in- 
stead of  being  here,  you  would  be  at  home ;  because  you 
would  find  nothing  liere  which  you  would  not  find  at 
home.  You  are  here,  because  your  reason  has  not  made 
dogmas,  because  it  can  neither  make  them  nor  demon- 
strate them,  because  they  are  superior  to  all  reason ;  vou 
are  here  precisely  because  I  have  extravagant  things  to 
say  to  you. 

Our  advei-saries  think  to  frighten  us  very  much  by  that 
single  word :  But  that  which  you  advance  is  extravagant ! 
I  believe  it;  and  what  should  I  have  to  say  to  you,  if  I 
had  nothing  extravagant  to  say  ?  Of  what  use  would  all 
this  religions  preparation  be,  if  I  had  nothing  to  teacli 
yon  besides  that  which  man,  while  stirring  the  brands  of 
his  own  fire,  might  know  by  himself?  What  is  religion, 
what  is  intercourse  with  God,  if  it  leaves  our  minds  just 
at  the  point  where  it  found  them  ?  God  would  have 
placed  Himself  in  communication  with  us,  and  ourselves 
with  Him,  for  tlie  reciprocal  satisfaction  on  the  one  side 
of  giving  nothing-;  on  the  other  of  receiving  nothing. 
You  see,  gentlemen,  that  tlie  supposition  is  devoid  of 
sense,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  come  back  again  to  that 
celebrated  saying  of  a  doctor :  Credo  quia  dbsurdum — / 
hdieve  it,  hecoAise  it  is  absurd.  The  expression  is  too 
6ti-ong,  but  it  is  easy  to  reduce  its  exaggeration,  and  to 
comprehend  that  in  effect,  if  there  were  nothing  which 
was  extravagant  in  the  doctrine,  it  would  not  be  believed, 
it  wonld  simply  be  seen.  To  believe,  something  which 
surpasses  reason   is   necessai-y ;    and   whatever  surpasses 
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reason  will  possess  evidently,  for  reason,  a  character  of 
extravagance.  This  is  why  Saint  Paul  said:  ''^  If  any 
man  among  you  seem  to  he  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  he- 
come  a  fool  that  he  may  he  wise.^' ' 

Well,  yon  will  say  to  me :  This  is  a  great  merit ;  it  is 
exactly  the  merit  of  superstition  which  you  combated 
but  just  now  in  noting  its  unreasonableness.  I  proceed, 
gentlemen,  to  show  you  the  difference  between  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  our  dogmas.  Whilst  you, 
savants  and  philosophers,  do  not  believe  in  the  proper  in- 
ventions of  your  own  intelligence,  which  doubt  under- 
mines incessantly  by  a  silent  infiltration :  we,  priests  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  of  the  Catholic  Church,  believe 
sincerely  those  dogmas  which  our  reason  has  not  made 
and  which  it  does  not  demonstrate  to  itself.  We  have 
believed  them  during  eighteen  centuries,  even  to  giving 
our  blood  for  them.  This  is  assuredly  a  great  marvel : 
the  doubt  of  reason  with  regard  to  its  own  works,  the 
faith  of  reason  towards  works  which  are  not  its  own  ! 
But  this  is  not  all ;  not  only  do  we  believe  our  dogmas, 
but  we  propose  them  to  you,  and  we  cause  you  to  be- 
lieve them  —  you  men  of  reason,  men  of  pride,  men 
indignant  at  our  extravagance.  Some  day  you  will 
come  here,  some  day  you  will  bring  to  us  upon  your 
knees  the  voluntary  adoration  of  that  wliicli  you  before 
hated  and  despised.  No  one  constrains  you.  And  this 
inconceivable  phenomenon  of  the  conversion  of  reason  to 
extravagance  does  not  happen  obscurely  in  some  lost  souls, 
it  happens  every  day,  in  face  of  the  sun  in  a  multitude  of 
minds.  There  is  not  an  hour  in  the  existence  of  the 
Church  in  which  she  does  not  receive  the  embraces  of 
those  who  had  long  rebelled  against  her,  in  which  she 
does  not  engender  faith  and  love  in  her  actual  enemies,  a 
happy  mother  who  is  recognized  by  tliose  to  whom  she 

'  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  3,  v.  18. 
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has  not  given  suck,  who  is  clasped  in  the  arms  of  those 
who  inflicted  blows  and  wounds  upon  her.  They  come 
to  her  by  blasphemy  as  by  blessing,  in  the  strength  of 
the  vigorous  time  of  life,  as  tiie  result  of  the  long  watch- 
ings  of  intelligence,  the  experience  of  statesmen,  the 
illuminations  of  the  man  of  genius.  They  come  to  her, 
as  a  vessel  enters  the  port  after  the  tempest  of  a  long 
navigation.  They  give  to  her  the  last  view  of  the  intel- 
ligence ;  the  last  impulsion  of  the  heart ;  tlie  firm  and 
steady  palpitation  of  the  soul,  which  has  found  what  it 
sought,  and  which  sits  down  to  repose.  Such  has  been 
her  lot  from  Saint  Paul  to  Bossuet. 

What  say  you  of  it.  gentlemen  ?  Is  not  this  a  super- 
human efficacy  ?  For,  in  tine,  who  is  able  to  make  you 
believe  ?  What  arms  or  what  art  does  Catholic  doctrine 
possess  for  laj'ing  hold  of  you,  who  have  a  distaste  for  her, 
tor  persuading  yon  to  accept  dogmas  inaccessible  to  your 
reason  ?  What  witchcraft  has  she  thrown  upon  you  ? 
Who  has  placed  in  her  hands  the  means  of  which  she  dis- 
poses, and  by  which  she  incites  you,  as  the  supreme 
efibrt  of  your  destiny,  to  adore  extravagance  ? 

It  is  true  that  her  pretension  is  not  only  to  cause  you 
to  believe  in  her  dogmas,  but  also  to  render  account  of 
them  to  your  reason,  all  superior  as  they  may  be  to  it. 
For,  as  in  the  order  of  morals,  extravagance  should  be 
united  to  the  sublime,  so  is  it  necessary  that  in  the  order 
of  truth  extravagance  should  not  be  separated  from  the 
highest  light.  This  is  why  Catholic  doctrine,  which  has 
not  created  its  dogmas  and  which  does  not  demonstrate 
them,  presents  them  notwithstanding  to  reason  when  once 
accepted  by  it,  as  the  supreme  science  of  nature  and  of 
humanity,  as  the  knot  of  all  mysteries,  the  key  of  all  ex- 
planation, the  tie  of  all  co-ordination  of  thought,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  understanding,  without  which  the  light  it- 
fielf  shines  in  darkness,  accordmg  to  tiie  expression  f>i 
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Saint  Jolni.  As  the  orb  of  day  illuminates  all  without 
being  illuminated  by  anything,  so  Catholic  doctrine,  the 
chief  flambeau  of  the  world,  sheds  upon  all  who  do  not 
close  their  eyes  a  sovereign  irradiation,  which  enraptures 
them,  and  discovers  to  them,  with  the  hoiizon  of  eternity, 
the  no  less  mysterious  horizon  of  time.  From  thence 
springs  a  body  of  men  as  new  as  the  saints,  mingling 
together  the  most  profound  philosophy  and  the  most  ar- 
dent faith ;  such  as  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Anselm, 
Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Bonaventure,  and  all  who  are  like 
them ;  men,  bold  as  the  philosopher,  and  simple  as  the 
child,  retreating  before  no  question,  having  no  fear  of 
doubt,  hearing  all  and  answering  all,  building  up  by  affir- 
mation the  great  edifice  of  truth,  defending  it  by  a  daily 
polemic  against  every  comer  and  every  assailant.  Catho- 
lic doctrine  is  the  only  one  which  has  produced  that  race 
of  men  ;  before  it  and  outside  its  pale  there  are  no  more 
theologians  than  there  are  saints.  Theologians  are  in  the 
order  of  truth,  what  saints  are  in  the  order  of  morals ; 
they  are  destined  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  reason 
which  is  in  Catholic  doctrine,  as  the  saints  are  destined  to 
manifest  its  moral  superiority.  In  proportion  as  the 
world  gives  birth  to  illustrious  men  of  letters  to  combat 
the  doctrine  of  God,  the  Church  gives  birth  to  illustrious 
theologians  to  keep  them  in  check,  to  oppose  genius  to 
genius,  science  to  science,  reason  to  reason,  and  to  assure 
at  least  to  our  dogmas  the  honor  of  a  combat  which 
never  ends. 

Thus  we  pass,  from  age  to  age,  across  the  most  civilized 
nations,  affirming  and  discussing ;  affirming  our  dogmas 
as  coming  from  God,  discussing  them  as  if  they  did  not 
come  from  Him  ;  elevating  reason  above  itself,  descending 
even  to  it,  to  give  it  pleasure,  equally  sti'ong  by  extrava- 
gance and  by  reasoning,  rejected  by  the  one,  feared  by 
the  other,  resjiected  by  both.     If  error  presses  us  too  hard. 
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if  <tt  any  time,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  vacillation  be  felt 
in  the  fullness  of  our  life,  we  assemble  a  council,  again 
another  phenomenon  which  is  seen  only  in  us,  of  which 
no  doctrine  would  bear  the  trial.  Whilst  you  dispute,  we 
deliberate.  Our  aged  men,  chiefs  and  judges  of  doctrine, 
sitting  down  in  a  circle  of  arm-chairs,  bend  the  knee  be- 
fore God,  invoke  the  Holy  Grhost,  listen  to  a  solemn  dis- 
cussion in  presence  of  the  universe  which  watches  them, 
and  standing  up  for  the  last  time,  sure  of  themselves  and 
of  God,  magistrates  of  truth,  they  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment which  unites  all  minds,  and  place  a  stone  against 
which  no  one  shall  ever  fall  without  being  broken. 

I  resume,  gentlemen.  I  had  to  show  tliat  Catholic 
doctrine,  in  the  intercourse  which  it  establishes  between 
man  and  God,  avoids  at  tlie  same  time  the  danger  of 
superstition  and  that  of  incredulity.  I  have  done  so.  For 
superstition  is  an  inefficacious  intercourse  of  man  with 
God  ;  inefficacious  as  to  morals  and  as  to  reason :  now  I 
liave  proved  that  Catholic  doctrine  enjoyed  a  superhuman 
efficacy  of  morals,  and  a  superhuman  efficacy  of  reason,  a 
demonstration  from  whence  results  also  its  power  against 
incredulity,  since  it  causes  the  most  civilized  nations  to 
believe  dogmas  which  surpass  the  human  intelligence,  and 
that  in  permitting  to  them  a  discussion  which  the  doctrine 
itself  undertakes  the  first. 

It  remains  for  us  to  draw  the  general  consequences  or 
these  long  premises.     They  are  these  : 

Religion  is  a  passion  of  humanity  ;  then  it  is  true.  It 
is  true,  because  there  is  nothing  natural  to  humanity 
which  is  not  true.  Without  doubt  man,  and  even  hu- 
manity, is  subject  to  exaggerate  his  passions,  to  vitiate 
them  by  excess  ;  but  a  passion  being  but  a  movement  of 
nature  towards  an  object,  it  would  be  impossible  if  the 
object  did  not  exist,  and  impossible  also  if  the  object 
were  not  within  the  scope  of  our  own  powers  ;  by  the  fact 
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alone  that  it  is,  the  object  of  it  is  certain,  and  our  relation 
with  it  is  also  certain.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  that  relation  be  not  vitiated.  Now,  into  the 
religious  passion,  as  in  every  other,  man  has  introduced 
excesses,  that  which  is  false,  and  puei'ile,  and  disgraceful ; 
how,  then,  is  the  true  religion  to  be  discerned  ?  Evidently 
by  its  fruits,  by  its  efficacy.  Religion,  which  is  the  inter- 
course of  man  witli  God,  could  not,  if  that  intercourse  be 
real,  produce  anytliing  great  and  singular  in  the  human 
race.  Xow  the  Catliolic  religion  alone  is  endowed  with  a 
superhuman  efficacy  of  morals  and  of  reason  ;  alone  it  has 
elevated  man  to  all  tliat  lie  can  be,  and  to  sometUiiig  more  ; 
all  the  other  religions  fall  into  superstition,  or  dissolve 
themselves  into  incredulit}';  then  the  Catholic  religion  is 
the  only  true  religion.  This  deduction  is  simple  and 
within  the  comprehension  of  all  minds,  as  are  also  the 
facts  which  form  its  base  and  its  body.  Two  questions 
and  two  answers  are  sufficient.  Is  religion  a  want,  a  pas- 
sion of  humanity  'i  Yes ;  then  it  is  true.  Is  the  Catholic 
religion  alone  endowed  with  an  efficacy  worthy  of  God 
and  worthy  of  man?  Yes;  then  it  alone  is  true.  The 
others  are  but  a  degeneration  of  it  due  to  the  liberty  of 
man,  who  has  not  been  able  to  renounce  all  intercourse 
with  God,  and  who  has  not  been  able  to  keep  himself  at 
the  height  of  that  intercourse. 

You  are  witnesses  to  this,  gentlemen ;  at  each  step 
which  we  take  in  the  study  of  Catholic  doctrine,  we  are 
always  forced  to  conclude  that  it  possesses  the  character- 
istics which  are  proper  to  it,  and  which  no  other  has  been 
able  to  attribute  to  itself.  Every  one  of  our  Conferences 
already,  during  many  years,  has  borne  to  you  a  new  proof. 
Each  time,  I  say,  there  is  a  sign  which  is  seen  but  in  us. 
Whence  is  this,  gentlemen  ?  Why  does  one  doctrine  only 
gather  around  its  head  a  halo  so  rich,  so  varied,  whilst  no 
other  has  the  talent  of  taking  away  even  one  of  its  rays  1 
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It  is,  gentlemen,  because  truth  is  all,  and  error  is  nothing 
Truth  is  a  deep  well ;  the  more  it  is  dug,  the  more  the 
water  gushes  out ;  whilst  error  is  but  a  broken  cistfern  as 
the  Scripture  says,  oisterncB  dissvpatoe.  Dig  a  little,  you  will 
find  no  more  water ;  and  the  water  even  which  is  at  the 
surface  is  impure  water.  But  the  true  religion,  the  "re- 
ligion which  God  has  made,  He  has  based  deeply  in  the 
centre  of  humanity,  like  the  primitive  rocks  of  granite 
which  support  the  world ;  He  has  hidden  there  a  divine 
fire,  and  a  divine  spring  of  water ;  a  fire  which  He  has 
commanded  to  burn  without  consuming  itself ;  a  spring 
of  water  which  He  has  commanded  to  flow  unceasingly 
In  proportion  as  we  dig  deeper  into  those  abysses  of  wis- 
dom and  of  love,  we  shall  discover  new  veins,  unknown 
streams,  reservoirs  without  bounds  ;  until  when  piercing 
through  the  centre,  having  struck  the  last  blow,  the  water 
will  gush  out  even  to  the  heights  of  heaven  ;  and,  satis- 
fying our  thirst  witiiout  quenching  it,  will  bear  us  towards 
that  God  who  has  blessed  our  soul,  and  who  waits  for  it. 
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TWENTY-NINTH   CONFERENCE. 


OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  PUBLIC  80CIBTT  FOUNDED  BT 
CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE. 

My  LoKDs," 

Gentlemen, 

Up  to  tliis  time  we  have  considered  the  effects  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  soul  of  man , 
upon  his  mind  by  a  certainty,  and  by  knowledge  superior 
to  purely  human  certainty  and  knowledge ;  upon  his  soul 
by  virtues  which  do  not  come  from  his  nature,  and  which, 
on  this  account,  we  have  called  reserved  virtues. 

But  however  great  may  be  these  two  stages  upon  which 
the  action  of  Oatliolic  doctrine  is  produced,  they  are 
nevertheless,  not  the  last  upon  which  it  manifests  its  pre- 
ponderance. There  is  another  field  more  vast,  more  pro- 
found, more  striking,  more  solemn,  more  incontestable, 
where  all  meet  together,  which  decides  all :  it  is  society. 
For  man  is  not  a  solitary  being ;  he  is  not  scattered  by 
hazard  to  live  and  die  under  the  shadow  of  a  solitary  rock 
or  a  forest ;  he  rises  into  life  in  the  midst  of  society,  whicli 
receives  him,  which  nourishes  him,  which  educates  him, 
which  communicates  to  him  its  ideas,  its  passions,  its 
vices,  its  virtues,  and  to  which  he  leaves,  with  his  ashes 
and  his  memory,  the  influence  of  his  life.     From  whence 
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it  follows,  that  to  have  considered  luau  in  the  secret  iiome 
of  his  intelligence  and  of  his  heart,  is  not  yet  to  have  fall 
knowledge  of  him,  not,  above  all,  to  know  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  the  principle  of  his  activity.  To  complete 
the  test,  we  must  pass  from  within  to  without,  from  the 
solitary  being  to  the -social  being.  Society  is  the  conflu- 
ence of  aU.  the  ideas  and  of  all  the  movements  of  man ; 
the  public  manifestation  of  his  worth,  and  of  the  value  of 
the  teaching  from  which  he  has  derived  his  interioi'  devel- 
opment. This  is  why,  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  for  us  ta 
see  what  Catholic  doctrine  has  produced  with  regard  to 
the  social  order.  And  I  say  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  it 
has  produced  things  which  no  other  doctrine  has  accom- 
plished. I  say  that  not  only  has  it  modified,  transformed 
natural  societies,  such  as  domestic  society  and  pcditical 
society,  but  that,  in  addition,  it  has  created  a  society  whidi 
is  its  proper  work,  inimitable,  unimitated,  which  subsists 
for  and  against  all,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  I  sliall  call 
a  reserved  society.  This  will  be  the  object  of  our  new 
discourses.  You  will  see,  in  the  firet  place,  what  is  that 
society  reserved  to  the  action  of  Catholic  doctrine  j  you 
will  afterwards  see  the  influence  which  that  reserved 
society,  mingling  with  natural  societies,  has  exercised 
upon  their  constitution  and  their  destinies,  and,  in  fine, 
how  it  has  transformed  all  the  elements  of  human  society. . 
I  do  not  exhort  you,  gentlemen,  to  grant  me  your  atten- 
tion ;  you  have  so  long  accustomed  me  to  it.  Sustained 
in  this  pulpit  by  Him  who  rends  the  cedars  and  helps  the 
hyssop  to  blossom,  your  sympathy  has  been  but  a  happj' 
expression  of  His  mercy  towards  me,  and  I  confide  myself 
to  it  as  to  something  which  comes  yet  more  from  Him 
than  from  your  hearts,  ifay  He  bless  the  inclinations 
whi(;h  you  bring  into  this  assembly !  And  we,  believers^ 
servants  of  truth  and  love,  may  we  soon  be  aWe  to  num- 
ber from  among  yon  some  more  brethren ! 
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Catholic  doctrine  engendering  in  the  mind  of  man  a 
certainty  and  knowledge  superior  to  purely  human  cer- 
tainty and  knowledge,  it  inevitably  follows  that  it  should 
establish,  between  the  minds  of  which  it  is  the  rule  and 
tlie  support,  a  society  of  a  more  perfect  order  than  that 
which  draws  together  the  minds  deprived  of  that  super- 
natural certainty  and  knowledge.  But  that  first  conclusion 
remains  much  below  the  truth  ;  for  Catholic  doctrine 
has  not  only  founded  a  better  intellectual  society,  it  has 
founded  the  only  public  intellectual  society  to  be  found 
iiere  below,  the  only  true  repjiblic  of  minds. 

I  comprehend,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  permit  me 
to  proceed  further  without  explaining  my  meaning ;  for 
is  it  not  manifest  that  there  naturally  exists  among  men 
an  intellectual  and  primitive  society,  without  which  men 
would  be  unable  to  understand  each  other,  and  by  which, 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  they  comprehend 
their  ideas  by  the  help  of  discourse  ?  This  is  true,  gentle- 
men ;  I  do  not  deny  it ;  this  society  exists :  it  is  the  society 
of  common-sense  which  unites  all  intelligent  beings,  and 
of  which  the  social  stock  is  composed  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  logic  and  ethics,  mathematical  truths,  and  the 
common  phenomena  of  nature.  I  do  not  dispute  the  ex- 
istence of  it :  all  men  belong  to  it,  whether  they  be 
Catholics  or  not :  but  remark  one  thing  :  that  society  of 
minds,  drawn  together  by  common-sense,  is  not  free ;  it 
is  not  the  produce  of  our  voluntary  activity ;  man  is  in- 
evitably subjected  to  it ;  he  merges  into  common-sense 
without  any  act  of  power  or  of  choice,  and  has  no  other 
means  of  escape  from  it  than  by  the  door  of  madness 
That  door  alone  remains  open  to  him  against  commoi. 
sense.  For  although  God  may  have  judged  it  fit  to  place 
a  limit  to  our  liberty  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
reason,  he  has  nevertheless  permitted  that  even  besides 
the  injury  which  may  be  inflicted  on  the  organ  which 
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serves  thought,  man  has  power  in  certain  cases  to  con- 
demn himself  to  death  with  regard  to  his  intellectual 
being.  Madness,  when  it  is  not  the  resnlt  of  a  physical 
accident,  is  no  other  thing  than  a  suicide  of  the  mind — a 
suicide  too  often  provoked  by  pride,  as  it  is  written  of 
that  fiimons  king  of  Babylon  who,  walking  upon  the  ter 
races  of  his  palace,  and  seeing  around  him  all  the  splendor 
if  his  capital,  said  within  himself:  "  Is  not  this  that  great 
Babylon  which  I  have  built  for  myself  in  my  power  and 
in  my  glory?"  And  at  that  very  instant,  his  pride  mak- 
ing within  iiiiii  a  last  eruption,  he  fell,  struck  by  the 
thunderbolt  of  madness.  Whatever  may  be  the  intimate 
nature  of  madness,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  epoch  of  an 
extreme  liberty  of  thought,  such  as  that  in  which  we  live, 
that  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  intelligence  manifests  it- 
self in  cases  incomparably  more  numerous.  Like  barks 
<letaclied  from  the  shore  and  having  no  pilot,  upon  a  sea 
without  horizon,  minds  wander  at  random,  the  reality 
vanishes  before  the  dream,  and  the  more  feeble  being  no 
less  presumptuous,  many  of  them  end  by  bearing  the  sad 
Avreck  of  their  ambition  between  the  four  walls  of  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Excuse,  gentlemen,  this  rapid  digression.  Tou  have 
never  commanded  me  to  keep  myself  inflexibly  within  an 
inexorable  square,  and  more  than  once  you  have  granted 
me  permission  to  gather  iinder  your  eyes  truths  which 
caused  me,  to  wander  from  my  path.  I  return  to  the 
society  of  minds  in  common-sense. 

This  society,  then,  exists;  I  do  not  dispute  it;  but 
simply  because  it  is  not  an  intellectual  society  springing 
from  our  liberty,  from  our  own  activity,  its  existence 
does  not  in  any  way  contradict  the  proposition  which  I 
liave  advanced,  namely,  that  Catholic  doctrine  alone 
has  fi Minded  upon  earth  an  intellectual  public  society,  a 
Bociety  which  begins  precisely  where  common-sense  ends 
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oy  necessity,  and  whei'e  the  division  becomes  possible  by 
liberty. 

And,  gentlemen,  you  will  soon  seize  the  importance  of 
that  second  intellectual  society,  of  which  I  attribute  the- 
exclusive  honor  to  Catholic  doctrine.  For  the  common 
sense  which  unites  us  all,  unites  us  in  very  narrow  limits  ; 
we  have  not  to  carry  our  mind  very  far  in  order  that  it 
might  feel  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  community  ;  the  We 
is  limited ;  the  lis  infinite ;  and  the  questions  upon  which 
liberty  exercises  itself,  are  themselves  without  shores  and 
■  bottomless.  Beyond  common-sense,  it  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion among  men  of  certain  extremities  of  things,  but  of 
first  and  final  things,  of  the  principle,  the  end,  the  function 
of  our  life,  of  the  general  system  of  the  world,  of  the  plans 
of  the  Creator,  of  the  Creator  Himself,  of  all,  in  a  word, 
and  of  a  whole,  where  each  particle  is  an  abyss,  and  where 
each  abyss  contains  destiny.  Do  not  wonder  then,  gentle- 
men, if  from  the  most  obscure  antiquity,  all  the  great  men 
aspired  to  found  a  republic  of  minds.  When  Pythagoras, 
in  the  peace  of  the  valleys  of  great  Greece,  invited  a  few 
disciples  to  silence  and  meditation ;  when  Socrates  pre- 
pared himself  by  a  long  course  of  wisdom,  to  drink  the 
poison  from  the  hands  of  his  thoughtless  country ;  when 
Plato,  escorted  by  his  hearers,  walked  up  and  down  the 
steeps  of  Cape  Sunium,  or  when  he  graved  his  thoughts 
in  pages  which  could  never  perish  ;  when  Confucius,  in 
the  extremity  of  the  East,  lifted  up  a  voice  of  which  the 
West  was  to  hear  the  echo,  what  did  Pytliagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Confucius,  those  first  geniuses  of  the  profane  world, 
if  we  might  call  it  so  in  naming  such  men,  what  did  they 
seek,  what  did  they  desire  ?  What  did  they  desire  ?  They 
desired  not  to  create  empires  traced  out  with  the  sword, 
constructions  always  as  fragile  as  they  are  narrow  ;  but 
they  desired  to  build  up  the  basilic  of  minds,  to  found  in- 
tellectual unity,  to  rally  the  present  and  tlie  future  in  the 
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profound  peace  of  a  cumiuon  idea ;  so  that  the  course  of 
man  thenceforth  should  be  like  to  that  "of  a  vessel  which, 
let  loose  from  the  port  by  a  powerful  hand,  sails  under 
that  sure  liand,  fearing  no  more  from  the  ocean  than  from 
the  shores.  Such  were  their  desires,  such  are  still  the  de- 
sii'es  of  all  who  love  man  well  enough  to  feel  for  his  suf- 
ferings, and  to  be  interested  about  his  condition. 

Yea,  even  in  the  hour  in  which  I  speak,  where  is  the 
thinker,  to  whatever  school  he  may  belong,  who,  having 
once  felt  the  happiness  of  light,  having  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  immutable  horizon  upon  which  truth  sits,  has  not 
desired  to  leave  to  his  fellow-creatures  these  magnificent 
treasures,  to  fix  the  light,  and  make  of  it  a  full  and  un- 
changeable brightness  ?  Where  is  there  in  Europe  a  philos- 
opher or  a  legislator  really  worthy  of  the  name,  who  lias  not 
dreamed  of  the  nnit\'  of  minds,  who  has  not  regarded  with 
trembling  the  soil  on  which  we  live,  and  who  has  not 
asked  himself  whether  an  equitable  solution  will  not  in 
time  present  itself  around  which  all  mankind  may  come  to 
take  rest,  and  to  embrace  each  other  ? 

Many  powere,  gentlemen,  have  offered  themselves  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  I  distinguish  three  of 
them,  of  which  all  the  others  form  but  shades.  The  first 
is  the  power,  or  if  you  like  it  better,  the  philosophy,  called 
rationalist. 

This  philosophy  reasons  thus :  Since  we  possess  first 
principles  which  are  certain  ;  since,  in  the  logical  order,  in 
the  moral  order,  in  the  mathematical  order,  iu  the  phys- 
ical order,  we  have  starting-points  which  are  living ;  that 
is  to  say,  which  contain  unlimited  and  ulterior  conse- 
quences :  why  should  we  not  draw  from  them  the  whole 
of  truth,  as  men  draw  from  a  mine  all  the  gold  which  is 
hidden  therein  ?  If  the  principles  were  not  productive,  if 
they  contained  only  themselves  and  nothing  bej-ond  this, 
all  would  be  declared,  all  hope  of  future  conquests  would  ba 
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a  vaiu  illusion.  But  since  the  contrary  is  manifest,  whj 
should  we  not  think  that  God  has  given  to  us,  in  the 
primitive  treasure  of  our  understanding,  the  germ  of  all 
science  and  of  all  truth  ?  Without  doubt  we  need  time, 
patience,  the  labor  and  experience  of  ages  ;  but  ages  are 
not  wanting  to  us,  nor  labor,  nor  genius  ;  and,  in  line,  the 
day  will  come  when  the  last  stone  will  be  placed,  the  tem- 
ple entirely  illuminated,  and  the  reign  of  unity  founded 
for  ever.  Logically,  gentlemen,  that  is  to  say,  consulting 
only  the  order  of  ideas,  we  do  not  see  clearly  why  it  should 
not  be  so.  But  let  us  look  to  the  facts ;  for,  you  know,  it 
is  reality  which  decides  all.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  the  ra- 
tionalist philosophy,  and  I  undei'stand  by  this  the  good 
rationalist  philosophy,  that  which  sincerely  seeks  to  affirm 
and  to  edify,  the  philosophy  of  the  great  men  whom  I 
named  just  now ;  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Confucius  ; 
let  us  see,  I  say,  if  they  have  founded  an  intellectual 
public  society — the  public  unity  of  minds.  And  that  we 
may  be  better  able  to  discover  it,  let  us  first  examine  what 
are  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
society. 

Without  ideas  in  common,  there  is  no  unity  of  minds, 
and,  consequently,  no  intellectual  society.  But  to  hold 
ideas  in  common  is  not  sufficient  to  that  end  ;  they  must, 
in  addition,  be  unchangeable.  For  if  the  ideas  held  u. 
common  are  transient,  unsettled,  variable,  the  bond  of 
ininds  will  itself  be  transient,  unsettled,  variable ;  it  will 
yield  to  the  faintest  breeze,  to  the  first  accident,  and  the 
unity  will  be  but  a  supei-ficial  and  deceitful  union,  such 
as  is  found  in  factions  and  parties.  The  immutability  of 
ideas  is  at  the  same  time  the  root  and  the  instrument  of 
unity. 

Besides,  it  is  necessary  that  the  commonly  received 
ideas  should  be  fundamental  ideas;  for  to  establish  unity 
of  minds,  upon  their  agreement  "on  points  of  little  impor- 
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.ance,  whilst  they  are  divided  ou  capital  points,  is  to  mock 
at  coiiimon-sense.  Now,  there  are  no  fundamental  ideas 
but  those  from  whence  the  activity  of  man  is  derived  ; 
and  the  ideas  from  whence  the  activity  of  man  is  derived 
are  those  which  he  forms  upon  the  principle,  the  end,  and 
the  functions  of  his  life.  As  long  as  man  is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  man  upon  this  triple  basis,  they  will  never 
unite  in  one  and  the  same  thought  and  in  one  and  the 
same  action,  if  it  be  not  in  matters  which  have  no  value, 
and  in  which  their  momentary  alliance  would  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  forming  of  them  one  single  principle. 

In  a  word,  the  constitutive  ideas  of  intellectual  unity 
should  be  freely  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  intelli- 
gence ;  for  if  it  be  not  the  intelligence  which  recognizes 
them,  and  which  accepts  them  freely,  their  presence  in  the 
understanding  is  a  phenomenon  foreign  to  the  rational 
order,  a  result  of  violence,  of  blind  habit,  or  of  fatality, 
characters  which  exclude  all  appearance  of  intellectual 
society,  among  beings  subjected  only  to  the  misery  of  one 
and  the  same  oppression. 

Therefore,  that  there  may  be  unity  of  minds,  there  must 
be  between  them  ideas  which  are  common,  unchangeable, 
fundamental,  freely  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  intel- 
ligence; and  that  unity  may  constitute  a  pul)lic  intel- 
lectual society,  it  is  necessary  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
ideas  which  form  its  basis  should  not  be  the  privilege  of  a 
few,  but  that  all  the  living  elements  of  humanity  should 
liave  part  in  them,  should  be  really  associated  in  them, 
from  the  infant  to  the  aged,  from  the  poor  to  the  prince, 
from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  learned.  In  the  con- 
trary case,  society  would  lose  its  public  character,  to  be- 
come only  a  caste  or  a  school. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you.  Has  rationalist 
philosophy,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  worthy  of 
respect,  founded  a  ])nblic  dogma  ?     The  public  dogma  is 
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that  whioli  I  defined  just  now,  a  mass  of  ideas  which  are 
iiiimutable,  fundamental,  freely  acknowledged  and  ae- 
eepted  by  intelligences  of  all  ranks.  I  repeat  the  question 
to  you.  Has  rationalist  philosophy  anywhere  founded,  in 
any  time  or  place  whatever,  a  public  dogma?  No,  no ;  a 
thousand  times  no.  Rationalist  philosophy  has  created 
schools — this  is  all ;  and  what  is  a  school  ?  The  gather- 
ing of  some  disciples  around  the  opinions  of  a  master. 
And  what  is  a  disciple  ?  A  man  who  adopts  certain  ideas, 
certain  proceedings  of  another  man,  on  the  condition  of 
quitting  them  when  it  pleases  him,  and  even  in  the  formal 
hope  of  quitting  them,  were  it  but  for  the  legitimate  pleas- 
ure of  becoming  master  in  his  turn.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  perhaps,  the  disciple  is  more  humble 
and  more  serious.  At  that  age  when  reason  awakes,  and 
when  the  simplicity  of  the  heart  is  not  yet  lost,  we  come 
to  hear  an  eloquent  man  ;  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
along  by  the  ingenious  course  of  his  language ;  we  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  current  of  his  inspiration  ;  we  believe  in 
him.  But  when  the  age  of  self-possession  arrives,  the  age 
of  maturity,  the  age  in  which  men  weigh  themselves  and 
others,  then  adieu  to  the  master,  adieu  to  obedience,  adieu 
to  that  dear  and  noble  friendship  of  early  years,  which 
caused  onr  thoughts  to  be  the  thoughts  of  great  men,  or 
at  least  of  those  whom  we  generously  called  by  that 
name.  Aristotle  will  no  longer  swear  by  Plato,  he  will 
swear  by  himself;  and  he  who  will  not  have  the  boldness 
or  the  inclination  to  swear  by  himself,  will  swear  by  no 
one.  At  forty  years  old,  whatever  man  may  become,  he 
is  no  longer  the  disciple  of  a  man.  Certainly,  gentlemen, 
this  is  a  great  capital ;  it  contains  I  believe  many  emi 
iient  men  ;  well,  if  you  ever  meet  with  one  who  is  the 
disciple  of  another,  I  conjure  you  to  come  afid  tell  me  of 
it.  I  would  go  to  see  that  prodigy,  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  had  occasion  to  admire,  and  I  should  be  able  to  say 
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before  leaving  this  world  :  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  a 
disciple ! 

Let  us  admit,  if  yoti  will,  that  philosophical  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  of  their  doctrines,  may 
have,  temporarily,  some  shadow  of  unity,  still  they  will 
not  form  any  intellectual  public  society,  gathering  to- 
gether in  its  bosom  all  the  living  elements  of  humanity ;  but 
only  a  mere  academy  of  privileged  thinkers  preserving,  at 
a  distance  from  the  vulgar,  the  memory'  and  tiie  ideas  of 
a  man  unknown  to  the  throng.  Rationalist  philosophy 
does  not  disguise  this.  Recently,  one  of  its  young  adepts 
in  claiming  for  it,  by  an  expression  as  ingenious  as  bold,  the 
honor  and  the  power  of  spiritual  ministration,  declared 
resolutely,  that  it  was  not  yet  capable  of  exercise,  save 
with  regard  to  cultivated  minds.  The  rest,  that  is  to  say, 
when  we  know  the  world — nearly  all ;  the  rest  belong  by 
right,  and  very  happily  so,  to  the  more  general  and  more 
maternal  action  of  Catholic  doctrine.  What  is  an  insti- 
tution, gentlemen,  if  it  be  an  institntion,  which  after  six 
thousand  years  of  labor,  since  there  were  men  who 
foi'med  systems  of  philosophy  even  before  the  Deluge, 
does  not  fear  to  avow  itself  incapable  of  spiritual  minis- 
tration, with  regard  to  nearly  the  whole  of  mankind  ? 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  another  idea  has  appeared  and 
taken  its  place  in  the  world ;  another  power  lias  presented 
itself  to  found  the  republic  of  minds;  I  shall  call  it  auto- 
cratic philosophy.  Autocratic  philosophy  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  The  unity  of  mind?  is  necessary  to  the  human 
race ;  besides  tills,  there  exist  only  contemptible  associa- 
tions of  interests,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  shock  even 
of  wants  and  of  cupidities.  As  long  as  a  people  is  not  one 
in  thought,  it  is  not  a  people,  but  an  assemblage  of  mer- 
chants, a  collection  jf  Bodies,  and  of  inordinate  desires. 
The  unity  of  minds  is  society  itself,  and  consequently  it 
must  be  created  among  men  at  any  cost.     Now,  reasoning 
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and  liberty  disunite  intelligences  instead  of  associating 
thein  together ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  sacrifice  reasoning 
and  liberty,  and  to  impose  intellectual  unity  upon  nations 
by  whatever  way  it  may  best  be  done.  To  find  one  of 
these  ways  is  the  work  of  the  great  man,  pa/r  excellence, 
the  work  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  founder,  of  the  legis- 
lator. Such  is,  gentlemen,  the  autocratic  idea ;  it  has 
played,  it  still  plays,  a  grand  part  in  the  world ;  from  it 
came  Brahminism,  Mahometanism,  Paganism. .  The  Brah- 
mins have  placed  under  the  protection  of  immutable 
castes  certain  ideas  upon  the  foundations  of  our  duties 
and  of  our  activity  ;  and  they  have  held  them  during  cen 
turies  under  the  shelter  of  their  political  and  intellectual 
confederation.  Mahomet  has  produced  unity  by  the 
sword,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  hide  it  in  a  sheath. 
Paganism  succeeded  in  the  same  work  by  confounding  in 
an  absolute  manner  civil  and  religious  society. 

Must  we,  gentlemen,  blame  the  Brahmins,  blame  Ma- 
homet, Minos,  Lycurgus,  ITuma,  all  those  celebrated  legis- 
lators of  antiquity  ?  It  belongs  to  me  perhaps  to  do  so ; 
to  me,  the  son  of  a  better  unity,  of  an  unity  which  saves 
the  reason  and  the  liberty  of  man,  whilst  it  founds  the 
society  of  minds ;  and  yet  I  comprehend  the  idea  and  the 
labors  of  those  men  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  divine 
light,  have  done  what  they  could  to  create  nations  with 
ideas,  the  only  true  manner  of  creating  them.  And  you, 
men  of  the  present  time,  who  have  learned  only  how  to 
unmake  ideas  and  nations,  I  fancy  you  will  not  much  ad- 
vance yourselves,  by  according  to  the  old  edifices  of  autoc- 
racy some  esteem  and  consideration. 

However,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  go  too  far  by  way  of 
retaliation.  Autocratic  philosophy  has  not,  any  more 
than  rationalist  philosophy,  set  up  a  veritable  public 
dogma  in  the  world.  I  see  in  its  works  the  immobility 
of  ideas,  but  not  the  immutability.     The  one  is  not  the 
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other,  and  by  a  great  deal.  Immobilit}-  is  an  immutability 
dead,  whilst  immutability  is  an  immobility  living.  The 
one  proceeds  from  free  activity ;  the  other  from  an  inert 
and  inveterate  servitude.  Far  from  being  sisters,  they 
mark  the  two  extremities  of  things.  God  is  immutable, 
nothingness  is  immovable;  nothingness  is  incapable  ot 
producing  anything,  God  is  the  supreme  actor.  Let  ns 
then  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  work  of  the  immo- 
bility" of  ideas  with  the  work  of  their  immutability.  The 
first  is  the  produce  of  a  halting-point  forced,  inflicted 
upon  the  human  intelligence,  of  a  reason  enchained  b}' 
the  violence  and  bv  the  artifice  of  institutions.  There  is 
wanting  to  the  fixed  ideas  which  result,  the  free  acceptation 
of  the  intelligence;  they  want  air,  and  light,  and  move- 
ment. Draw  tliem  forth  from  the  unworthy  dungeon  in 
which  the  iron  hand  of  autocracy  retains  them,  they  will 
stagger  at  the  door,  and,  at  the  first  contact  of  discussion, 
they  will  swoon  away,  like  those  corpses  which  appear  in- 
tiict  on  the  0])ening  of  the  sepulchre,  and  which  the 
slightest  breath  from  a  living  mouth  turns  into  dust,  with- 
out form  or  trace  of  what  it  was. 

Between  rationalist  philosophy  and  autocratic  philoso- 
]>hy,  both  of  which  are  powerless  to  produce  the  great 
work  of  the  unity  of  minds,  heretical  philosophy  takes  its 
place  as  an  intermediary-,  borrowing  on  the  one  hand 
from  rationalism,  the  element  of  reason  and  liberty,  and 
from  autocracy,  a  supernatural  or  a  pretended  supernat- 
ural element.  The  attempts  of  that  philosophy  of  the 
just  medium  have  been  numerous  in  the  world,  from 
Indian  Buddhism,  which  sought  to  modify  the  originar^' 
Brahminism,  to  modern  Protestantism,  which  clings  to 
the  flanks  of  Catholicism  in  order  to  devour  it.  I  halt 
before  this  last  example,  because  it  is  the  most  recent,  and 
perhaps  the  most  complete. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Europe  existed  entirely  under 
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the  empire  of  Catholic  doctrine.  A  monk  appeared,  who 
found  the  unity  which  he  beheld  defective.  It  pleased 
him  to  break  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing 
another,  and  leaving  the  living  body  of  whicli  he  had 
been  a  member,  he  carried  away  in  his  Ijands  the  book  of 
the  law,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  make  of  it  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  unity.  Tlie  plan  was  simple.  Did  not 
the  book  contain  idcji^  wliicli  were  common,  fundamental, 
immutable,  freely  lecoo-nized  and  accepted  by  all  Europe ? 
What  difficulty  sliouid  tiiere  have  been  found  in  placing 
theui  under  the  disiuterested  guardianship  of  reason  and 
liberty,  and  of  preserving  all  their  strength  for  the  future  ? 
Nevertheless,  gentleuien,  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
success ;  you  know  wliat  the  unity  of  minds  has  become 
in  the  hands  of  Luther  and  of  his  posterity.  Even  now, 
after-  three  centuries,  they  are  about  to  assemble  at  Ber- 
lin ;  they  assembled  yesterday  in  Paris,  the  day  before  in 
London,  to  seek,  in  the  most  frightful  confusion  which  has 
ever  been  beheld,  the  philosopher's  stone  of  unity. 

Triple  and  ten-ible  trial !  Neither  with  pure  reason, 
nor  with  autocracy,  nor  with  the  half-measure  of  heresy,  has 
any  one  touched  the  goal.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  despair 
has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  we  have  heard  in  our  age  intelli- 
gent men,  weary  of  all  unity,  proclaiming  their  situation 
in  a  phrase  which  is  as  candid  as  energetic  :  The  d/voision 
of  opinions  is  our  greatest  good.  Tes ;  to  be  to  self  alone, 
and  to  self  all  alone,  its  principle  of  intellectual  activitj', 
to  tliink  for  self  and  by  self,  to  overturn  in  the  evening 
the  idea  of  the  morning,  to  live  without  master  and  with- 
out disciples,  without  past  and  without  future.  Yes; 
there  is  our  strength,  our  glory,  our  life.  Away  with 
whoever  desires  to  constitute  a  society  of  minds !  All 
unity  is  a  bond,  every  bond  is  a  burden,  every  burden  is 
a  form  of  servitude,  all  servitude  is  the  height  of  oppro- 
brium and  misery  :   TJie  division  of  opinions  is  our  great 
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your  cradle ;  it  is  still,  perhaps,  j'our  daily  aliment.  If 
It  "he  so,  rejoice  in  the  condition  which  it  has  produced 
for  you.  Eejoice  in  unity  lost,  in  the  pleasure  of  begin- 
ning and  ending  in  yourselves,  in  the  happiness  of  laugh- 
ing at  your  fathers,  and  of  being  mocked  at  by  your  chil- 
dren, at  having  nothing  in  common  but  doubt  and  anarchj', 
in  perspective  but  the  improvement  of  that  sublime  state. 
Enjoy  your  condition,  gentlemen,  but  nevertheless  take 
care,  you  have  an  enemy.  Whilst  j'ou  are  abandoning 
yourselves  to  the  joy  and  to  the  security  of  your  civiliza- 
tion, autocracy,  that  immortal  minotaur  which  stretches 
out  its  hideous  and  attentive  head  at  the  door  of  commii- 
nities — autocracy  keeps  watch  upon  you  ;  with  a  greedy 
eye  it  marks  the  progress  of  your  felicity,  and  the  hour 
come  when  you  will  no  longer  be  anything  but  material 
bodies — that  autocracy  will  lay  Iiold  of  the  Cossack's 
scourge,  and  will  drive  before  it  those  pulverized  minds 
who  will  have  consumed  their  last  atom  of  cement,  and 
who,  incapable  of  resisting  the  first  military  unity  got  to- 
gether by  a  fortunate  captain,  will  yield  np  their  pride  to 
all  the  ignominies  of  unlimited  obedience,  and  their  intel- 
liaence  to  all  the  brutalities  of  a  dogma  born  in  the  ateliers 
of  the  police,  or  in  the  saturnalia  of  a  camp  of  prsetorian 
guards. 

Is  there  then  no  power,  no  doctrine  which  is  sufficiently 
divine  and  sufficiently  human  to  found  the  society  of 
minds  without  sacrificing  the  liberty  of  reason  and  the 
rights  of  liberty  ?  Is  there  in  the  world  no  public  dogma 
freely  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  poor,  the  rich,  the 
ignorant,  the  sage,  and  the  savant  ?  Ah  !  listen  !  I  hear 
from  far  and  near,  from  the  centre  of  these  walls,  fr.>in 
the  depths  of  ages  and  of  generations;  I  hear  voices 
which  form  but  one — the  voice  of  infants,  of  virgins,  of 
yonug  men,  of  the  aged,  of  artists,  of  poets,  of  philosophers ; 
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the  voice  of  princes  and  of  nations ;  the  voice  of  time 
and  space ;  the  deep  and  musical  voice  of  unity  1  I  hear 
it !  It  chants  the  canticle  of  the  only  society  of  minds 
which  is  found  here  below ;  it  repeats,  without  ever  having 
ceased,  that  declaration,  the  only  one  to  be  found  which 
is  stable  and  consolatory  :  Gredx)  in  wnmn  Scmctam,  Oa- 
tfwUcam,  Apostolicam  Ecclesia/m.  And  I,  the  son  of 
that  spotless  and  boundless  unity — I  sing  with  all  the 
others,  and  I  repeat  to  you  :  Credo  in  tmam  Sa/nctam, 
Catholicam,  ApostoUoam  Ecolesiam,.  Ah  !  yes,  I  believe 
in  her ! 

Let  us  collect  these  things,  gentlemen,  and  see  if  Catho- 
lic doctrine  has  in  reality  founded  upon  earth  the  public 
unity  of  minds ;  for  you  must  not,  from  lassitude,  fall 
into  hands  which  deceive  you,  which  are  strong  to  promise 
but  weak  to  perform. 

Has  Catholic  doctrine,  more  fortunate  than  rationalism, 
autocracy,  and  heresy,  set  up  in  the  world  immutable 
fundamental  ideas,  which  are  freely  accepted  and  recog- 
nized by  men  of  all  conditions  and  of  all  ranks  ?  This  is 
the  question.  I  have  stripped  the  work  of  rationalist 
philosophy,  of  autocratic  philosophy,  and  of  heretical 
philosophy,  of  these  characters,  and,  you  are  my  witnesses, 
I  have  done  so  without  gall  or  bitterness,  by  giving  you 
proofs  palpable  for  any  one  who  has  studied  history  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Now  I  deny  no  longer,  I  affirm ; 
the  position  is  no  longer  the  same  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  deny, 
and  difficult  to  affirm.  Watch  me  then  narrowly,  and 
allow  nothing  to  escape  you. 

I  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  that  Catholic  doctrine  has 
founded  immutable  ideas  ;  that  is  to  say,  and  it  is  a  mar- 
vel, ideas  which,  notwithstanding  the  mobility  of  time, 
notwithstanding  the  instability  of  the  human  mind,  have 
always  existed,  and  in  which  a  root  of  perseverance  and 
immortality  is  felt — a  root  as  enduring  as  it  is  fruitful,  so 
21 
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that  the  diamond,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  things,  rep- 
resents to  ns  these  immutable  ideas  which  Catholic  doc- 
trine has  founded,  witliout  their  stubborn  hardness,  exclud- 
ing their  growth  and  their  blooming  in  the  world.  Is  this 
true?  Is  it  true  that  immutability,  without  which  the 
unity  of  minds  is  but  a  chimera,  is  a  gift  or  an  effect  of 
Catholic  doctrine  ?  What,  during  eighteen  hundred  years, 
all  the  doctoi-s  and  all  the  faithful  Catholics,  so  many  men 
with  such  diversified  faculties,  birth,  passions,  national 
prejudices,  all  those  bishops,  all  those  popes,  all  those 
councils,  all  those  books,  all  those  millions  of  men  and  of 
writings — what !  all  have  thought  and  have  declared  the 
same  things,  and  always  I  Is  this  possible  ?  What  then 
do  the}'  think,  what  theti  do  they  say  ?  Hearken  !  they 
say  that  there  is  one  God  in  three  persons,  who  has  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth :  that  man  has  offended  the 
law  of  creation  ;  that  he  is  fallen  and  corrupt  even  to  the 
marrow  of  his  bones  ;  that  God,  having  taken  pity  upon 
that  corruption,  has  sent  the  second  Person  of  Himself 
upon  earth  ;  that  that  Person  became  man,  lived  among 
us,  died  upon  a  cross ;  that  by  the  blood  of  that  cross 
voluntarilj-  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  God-man  has  saved  us  ; 
that  He  established  a  church  to  which  He  confided,  with 
His  word,  sacraments  which  are  a  source  of  light,  ot 
purity,  and  of  charity,  where  all  men  may  imbibe  life ; 
that  whoever  drinks  thereof  will  live  eternally,  and  that 
whoever  withdraws  himself  from  it,  by  rejecting  the 
Church  and  Christ,  will  perish  eternally.  This  is  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  that  which  is  declared  to-day  as  yester- 
day, in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  by  its  popes,  its  bishops,  its  doctors,  its  priests,  its 
faithful  followers,  its  neophytes ;  ideas  which  are  funda 
mental  as  well  as  immutable,  because  they  decide  upon 
all  the  active  direction  of  the  intelligences  which  make 
profession  of  them.     Find  me  now  an  eclipse  to  that  im- 
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mutiibiutj  ;  find  me  a  single  Catholic  page  in  which  that 
dogma  is  denied  altogether  or  in  part ;  find  me  a  man 
who,  having  swerved  from  it,  has  not  been  at  that  moment 
driven  from  the  Chureh ;  were  he  the  most  eloquent  of 
writers  like  Tertullian,  or  the  most  exalted  of  bishops  like 
Nestorius,  or  the  most  powerful  of  emperors  like  Constan- 
tins  and  Valens  ;  find  me  a  man  whom  the  purple,  or 
genius,  or  sanctity  may  have  served  against  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  Church,  whenever  he  has  once  touched  by 
heresy  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ. 

Assuredly,  the  desire  has  not  been  wanting  to  lay  hold 
of  us,  or  to  put  us  to  fault  against  immutability :  for, 
what  a  weighty  privilege  to  all  those  who  do  not  possess 
it;  a  doctrine  immutable,  when  everything  upon  earth 
changes! — a  doctrine  which  men  hold  in  their  hands, 
which  poor  old  men,  in  a  place  called  Yatican,  guard 
under  the  key  of  their  cabinet,  and  which,  without  any 
other  defence,  resists  the  course  of  time,  the  dreams  of 
sages,  the  designs  of  kings,  the  fall  of  empires,  always 
one,  constant,  identical  with  itself!  What  a  prodigy  to 
deny !  What  an  accusation  to  silence  !  Therefore,  all 
ages,  jealous  of  a  glory  which  disdained,  their  own,  have 
tried  their  strength  against  it.  They  have  come  one  after 
the  other  to  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  they  have  knocked 
there  with  buskin  and  boot ;  and  the  doctrine  has  ap- 
peared under  the  frail  and  wasted  form  of  some  old  man 
of  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  it  has  said  : 

What  do  you  desire  of  me  ?  Change,  I  never  change. 
But  everything  is  ehauged  in  this  world  ;  astronomy  has 
changed,  chemistry  has  changed,  philosophy  has  changed, 
the  empire  has  changed  :  Why  are  you  always  the  same  ? 
Because  I  come  from  God,  and  because  God  is  always  the 
same.  But  know  that  we  are  the  masters,  we  have  a. mill- 
ion of  men  under  arms,  we  shall  draw  the  sword  ;  the 
sword  which  breaks  down  thrones  is  well  able  to  cnt  off  the 
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liead  of  an  old  man,  and  tear  up  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Do 
so ;  blood  is  the  aroma  in  which  I  recover  my  youthfal 
vigor.  Well,  then,  here  is  the  half  of  my  purple,  make  a 
sacrifice  to  peace,  and  let  us  share  together.  Keep  thy 
purple,  O  Caesar,  to-morrow  they  will  bury  thee  in  it,  and 
we  will  chant  over  thee  the  Allduja  and  the  De  Pro- 
fund,is  which  never  change. 

I  appeal  to  your  memory,  gentlemen,  are  not  these 
facts  ?  Even  now,  after  so  many  fruitless  endeavors  to 
obtain  from  us  the  mutilation  of  the  public  dogma  which 
forms  our  unity,  what  is  said  to  us  ?  What  do  all  the 
publications,  spiritual  and  otherwise,  which  are  printed  in 
Europe,  incessantly  reproach  us  with?  Will  you  then 
never  change,  race  of  granite  ?  Will  you  nev^er  make 
any  concessions  to  unity  and  peace  ?  Can  you  not  sacri 
fice  something  to  us ;  the  eternal  duration  of  punishment,, 
for  instance ;  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Or  even  the  papacy,  only  the  papacy  ? 
Gild  at  least  the  end  of  the  gibbet  which  you  call  a  cross  I 
They  speak  thus.  The  cross  looks  down  upon  thein,  it 
smiles,  it  weeps,  it  waits  for  them :  Stat  crux  dwm  voliri- 
tur  orhis.  How  should  we  change  ?  Immutability  is  the 
sacred  root  of  unity ;  it  is  our  crown,  the  fact  inapossibl© 
to  explain,  impossible  to  destroy  ;  the  pearl  which  must 
be  bought  at  any  price,  without  which  everything  is  but 
shadow  and  of  transient  duration,  by  which  time  touches 
eternity.  Neither  life  nor  death  will  take  it  from  my 
liands  :  empires  of  this  world,  do  with  it  as  ye  will !  Stat 
crux  dum  volvitur  orHs. 

Let  us  not  yet  be  so  prond,  gentlemen  ;  there  remains  a 
difficulty.  Oh  yes.  say  they,  you  are  immutable,  but"  you 
are  so  by  an  autocratic  immutability,  bj'  an  immutability 
after  the  manner  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Mahometans,  the 
Pagans;  you  have,  indeed,  much  to  be  proud  of  The 
Brahmin  also  is  immutable,  the  Mahometan  the  same,  and 
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the  Pagan  was  so.  What  have  you  more  than  they  ] 
What  we  have  more  than  they  is,  that  we  accept  freely, 
by  an  act  of  intelligence,  the  public  dogma  which  con- 
stitutes our  unity.  We  are  not  the  children  of  violence, 
of  fear,  nor  of  any  kind  of  servitude.  See,  in  the  first 
place,  how  we  were  born.  If  my  memory  serves  me  well, 
we  were  not  born  under  that  stool  which  men  call  a 
throne ;  we  did  not  open  our  eyes  one  day.  under  the  robe 
of  the  Prgetorians  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.  We  were, 
indeed,  under  the  Palatine,  but  under  its  eaves,  in  the 
catacombs.  We  were  there,  tracked  like  wild  beasts  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  and  see  how  we  make 
proselytes  to  our  faith.  A  man  came  from  I  know  not 
where,  who  spake  strange  things ;  he  entered  into  a  great 
city,  walked  into  a  shop,  sat  down  whilst  some  one 
mended  his  sandals,  and  as  the  workman  labored  at  that 
lowly  work,  the  stranger  opened  his  mouth  ;  he  announced 
to  the  artisan  that  a  God  was  come  to  bear  to  the  earth  a 
doctrine  of  voluntary  suffering  and  crucifixion — a  doc- 
trine which  humbled  pride  and  scourged  the  senses. 
"  Comrade,"  said  he  to  him,  "  leave  thy  tools,  come  with 
us ;  we  have  the  Caesars  against  us,  they  kill  us  by  thou- 
sands, but  we  have  holes  under  the  earth  where  thou  wilt 
find  a  bed,  an  altar,  and  a  tomb.  We  sleep  there,  we 
pray  there,  we  sing  thei'e,  we  die  there,  and  then  we  are 
placed  between  three  tiles  in  the  rock,  waiting  for  the  day 
of  resurrection,  when  our  remains  will  appear  in  honor 
and  in  glorj'.  Comrade,  descend  with  us  into  the  cata- 
combs, come  and  learn  how  to  live  and  how  to  die ! " 
The  artisan  rose  up,  he  went  down  into  the  catacombs, 
and  he  never  more  left  them,  for  he  had  found,  under- 
ground, light  and  love. 

Was  this  a  conquest  obtained  by  the  means  of  autoc- 
racy ?  Ah !  when  after  three  centuries  of  tortures,  from 
the  top  of  Monte  Mario,  Constantino  saw  the  Labarum 
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in  the  air ;  it  was  the  blood  of  Christians  which  had  caused 
it  to  bud  forth  in  the  shade,  which  ascended  like  dew  even 
to  heaven,  and  which  spread  itself  out  there  under  the 
form  of  the  cross  triumphant.  Our  public  libertj'  was  the 
fruit  of  a  moral  liberty  without  example.  Our  entry  into 
X\ie  forum  of  princes  was  the  fruit  of  an  empire,  which 
"we  had  exercised  upon  ourselves  even  to  death.  Men 
were  able  to  reign  after  such  an  apprenticeship  to  order ; 
they  could  well  cover  doctrine  with  purple,  after  all  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  upon  it.  The  reign  was  not 
long,  moreover,  supposing  that  that  time  which  elapsed 
between  Constantine  and  tlie  barbarians  might  be  called 
by  that  name,  a  time  so  full  of  combats,  during  which 
Catholic  doctrine  never  quitted  for  a  single  day  the  pen 
and  the  word.  The  barbarians  then  came,  and  with  them 
a  new  society  to  convert.  Was  it  accomplished  hy  means 
of  autocracy  ]  Saint  Ilem\'  doubtless  said  to  Clovis : 
"  Bow  down  thy  head  !  "  But  which  was  the  lamb — the 
bishop  or  the  warrior  ?  Which  was  the  lamb — Clotilde 
ur  Clovis  ? 

It  is  true,  in  the  middle  ages.  Catholic  doctrine  appeared 
to  clothe  itself  in  the  outward  signs  of  autocracy.  I  say 
in  the  outward  signs,  for  it  had  passed  through  its  trials  ; 
it  might  think  it  had  the  right  to  protect  spiritual  unity 
by  the  help  of  civil  unity,  and,  in  addition,  it  never  ceased 
to  write  and  to  speak,  and  to  have  powerful  enemies,  even 
under  the  crown  of  the  empire.  Saint  Anselm,  Saint 
Thomas,  Saint  Bouaventure,  then  explained  and  defended 
the  public  dogma  of  Catholicity.  There  was  then  no 
conspiration  for  extending  the  light,  and  destroying  the 
liberty  of  moral  choice.  Moreover,  tliis  second  reign, 
more  complete  than  the  first,  was  short  also ;  the  six- 
teenth century  arose  very  soon,  and  after  it  the  eighteenth. 
You  know  the  rest ;  all  the  earth  leagued  together  against 
tlie  liberty  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  its  goods  spoiled ;  its 
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priests  mutilated;  its  civil  authority  destroyed  every 
where ;  a  deadly  war  which  letters,  science,  and  the  arts, 
have  declared  against  it.  And,  notwithstanding,  it  lives, 
it  is  sustained,  it  gains  souls,  it  maintains  the  immuta- 
bihty  of  its  public  dogma,  with  the  same  heart,  and  with 
the  same  success.  I  say  its  public  dogma,  for  already, 
you  liave  remarked  it,  it  is  not  the  portion  of  a  single 
class  of  men  ;  it  calls  together  all  the  living  elements  of 
humanity.  The  faith  of  the  poor  is  the  same  as  the  faith 
of  the  learned.  All  believe  in  and  pray  to  the  same  God, 
with  the  same  obligation  of  humbling  their  pride,  and 
knowing  their  nothingness.  Science  and  ignorance  be- 
come, in  the  common  light,  imperceptible  shadows,  which 
color  unity  without  corrupting  it,  and  which  render  more 
sensible  its  unalterable  splendor. 

I  recapitulate  what  I  have  said,  gentlemen  ;  there  is  no 
veritable  society  but  the  society  of  minds,  and  that  society 
is  only  constituted  by  ideas  which  are  held  in  common, 
which  are  fundamental,  immutable,  freely  recognized 
and  accepted  by  men  of  all  ranks.  Man,  pressed  by  the 
need  of  this  unity  of  minds,  has  tried  many  ways  to  estab- 
lish it.  He  has,  with  this  end  in  view,  created  the  ra- 
tionalist philosophy,  the  autocratic  philosophy,  and  the 
heretical  philosophy — three  attempts  founded  on  different 
plans  of  action,  all  three  tilling  the  world  with  their  ef- 
forts, all  three  powerless  to  organize  in  it  the  republic  of 
minds.  Catholic  doctrine  alone  has  been  able  to  do  this. 
Why  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  its  success  ?  What  is  it 
which  has  enabled  it  to  succeed  where  all  other  doctrines 
have  failed  ?  We  must  explain  this  to  you,  gentlemen, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  conclusions  from  all  that 
you  have  just  heard,  conclusions  which  you  doubtless  de- 
sire, and  which  will  be  but  the  stronger  by  your  having 
the  patience  not  to  require  them  to-day. 


THIRTIETH   COHERENCE. 


why  catholic  doctrine  alone  has  founded  a  public 
intellectual  society. 

My  Loed," 

Gentljuiex, 
That  division  of  opinious  upon  the  earth,  the  unheard  of 
efforts  of  men  to  destroy  unity,  whilst  no  other  doctrine 
than  Catholic  doctrine  has  been  able  to  succeed  in  the 
work  of  forming  unity,  is  doubtless  a  marvellous  spectacle. 
From  that  alone,  and  without  proceeding  further,  we 
should  have  the  right  to  conclude  that  Catholic  doctrine 
possesses  a  superhuman  power,  since  it  has  accomplished 
that  which  no  other  doctrine  has  reached  the  point  of  real- 
izing. Assuredly,  nothing  has  been  wanting  to  these  doc- 
trines, neither  genius,  nor  science,  nor  public  influence,  nor 
the  prestige  of  so  many  things  which  crowd  under  man  to 
lift  him  above  himself,  as  we  see  fragile  craft  upon  the 
ocean  raised  up  by  the  waves  which  make  it  a  duty  to  obey 
us.  and  to  bear  us  along  nobly  and  speedily.  From  whence 
comes  it,  then,  that  they  have  not  succeeded  with  all  the 
human  means  which  impart  success  ?  And  how  is  it  that 
Catholic  doctrine  has  succeeded,  although  for  a  long  time 
and  on  divers  occasions,  it  has  been  combated  by  all  these 
means  united  together  ?  Shall  we  not  find  that  it  is  be- 
cause Catholic  doctrine  has  resources  which  no  other  doc- 

'  Mouselgaeur  All  re,  arclibiskop  of  Paris. 
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trine  possesses,  and  tlie  other  doctrines  having  in  their 
power  evcrytliing  which  is  human,  that  Catiiolic  doctrine 
has  in  its  power  something  which  is  not  human,  some- 
thing which  comes  not  from  below,  but  which  falls  from 
on  high  ?     The  conclusion  is  manifest. 

However,  to  halt  there  would  be  to  halt  on  the  surface 
of  truth.  When  we  have  foundations  under  us  which 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  observer,  it  is  to  be  wanting  iu 
duty  to  science  to  ]5ass  them  by  with  a  mere  glance.  Let 
us  dig,  gentlemen,  let  us  dig  under  the  rock  of  Catholic 
unity  ;  the  exterior  edifice  has  astonished  us  by  its  height 
and  its  peculiar  singularity  ;  it  rose  up  before  us  like  an 
unique  pyramid  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  the  world  ;  but 
I  imagine  that  by  descending  to  its  foundation,  by  remov- 
ing the  dust  in  which  its  root  lies  buried,  a  still  more 
magnificent  spectacle  will  be  presented  to  you — a  light 
which  will  gush  forth  from  the  base  and  rise  to  the  summit, 
which,  in  satisfying  your  intelligence,  will  be  worthy  also 
of  rewarding  your  attention. 

With  this  hope  T  shall  commence. 

The  first  explanation  of  the  Catholic  privilege  of  unity, 
that  which  at  first  presents  itself  as  very  simple  and  very 
plausible,  is  this  :  Catholic  doctrine  alone  has  founded  the 
public  unity  of  minds,  because  Catholic  doctrine  alone 
possesses  truth.  Truth  being  the  good  of  the  intelligence 
it  is  natural  that  its  empire  should  be  great,  and  that  its 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  our  battles  of  thought  should 
produce  the  effect  of  a  sovereign  who  presents  himself, 
causes  us  to  halt,  makes  us  submissive,  calms  us  and 
blends  us  all  together  in  one  single  spirit. 

This  explanation  appears  as  simple  as  it  is  forcible,  and 
yet  it  is  not  without  some  difiiculty.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  exact  to  say  that  Catholic  doctrine  alone  possesses 
truth,  or  in  other  words,  a  reasonable  accumulation  of  ideas 
upon  the  principle,  the  end,  and  the  function  of  life.  Might 
21* 
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not  Deism,  as  it  would  now  easily  be  described,  claim 
that  advantage  ?  Deism  affirms  that  there  exists  an  unique 
God,  whose  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  infinite,  who 
has  made  the  world,  and  man  in  particular  :  that  man,  at 
the  same  time  soul  and  body,  belongs  by  the  one  to  the 
exterior  world,  by  the  other  to  a  higher  world,  whicii  is 
the  spiritual  world;  that  if  his  body  perish,  his  soul  is 
not  subject  to  destruction,  but  that,  being  destined  to  im- 
mortality, it  will  be  judged  by  God  according  to  its  works, 
because  those  works  are  performed  in  virtue  of  a  moral 
liberty  which  renders  it  responsible  before  the  tribunal  of 
supreme  justice ;  and  that  in  this  way  a  time  will  come 
when  God,  after  having  governed  free  beings  with  a  just 
])rovidence,  will  reward  or  punish  them  with  perfect 
impartiality.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  this  doctrine  is  grand 
as  well  as  true,  and  Catholics  have  honored  it  even  by 
sometimes  calling  it,  at  least  in  the  last  century,  by  the 
name  oi  natural  religion.  And  yet,  of  all  nationalist  doc- 
trines, this  is  perhaps  the  one  which,  historically,  possesses 
the  least  consistency  and  vitality. 

Deism,  even  since  the  Gospel,  which  has  so  much  en- 
lightened and  strengthened  the  notions  of  it,  is  a  system 
which  has  never  formed  a  philosophical  or  religious  body. 
The  eighteenth  century,  hoping  to  substitute  it  in  the 
place  of  Catholic  doctrine,  petted,  adorned,  and  beautified 
it  like  a  favored  child ;  and  now,  notwithstanding  all  tlie 
applause  which  sun-ounded  its  cradle,  Deism  is  so  com- 
pletely dead  tliat  it  no  longer  counts  among  its  servants 
a  single  man  of  distinction.  There  are  Pantheists,  St. 
Simonians,  Fourierists,  and  others  ;  but  Deists !  who  would 
touch  that  dry  bone  which  the  last  century  left  to  us  a< 
the  best  part  of  its  heritage  ?  Kemoved  from  the  masters 
of  science  and  the  existing  schools,  a  few  honest  citizens 
still  affirm  the  existence  of  the  unique  Being,  the  rewarder 
and    punisher— a  species  of  consolation    in   which    they 
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cradle  their  conscience,  so  as  not  to  be  too  nmcli  afraid 
of  hell  for  themselves,  without  entirely  destroying  it  for 
others  ;  a  kind  of  couch  accommodated  to  the  measui-e  of 
their  virtue;  an  elastic  and  weak  spi-ing  of  action,  which 
unites  no  two  persons  together,  and  which  leaves  weighing 
upon  Deism  that  accusation  of  Bossuet,  "  that  it  is  but 
disguised  Atheism." 

Secondly,  if  Catholic  doctrine  alone  possessed  a  body  of 
truths,  and  all  the  others  contained  only  an  organization 
of  errors,  this  would  not  explain  its  success  with  regard 
to  unity.  For  although  man  may  have  been  created  for 
truth,  which  is  his  highest  good,  he  does  not  possess  an 
undivided  love  for  it;  he  also  loves  illusion,  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  decide  which  is  the  stronger  of  these  two 
attractions,  I  do  not  think  that  error  would  have  the 
disadvantage  in  the  comparison.  Truth  is  acquired  by 
many  combats,  error  costs  us  nothing ;  we  fall  into  it  of 
our  own  weight,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  form  with  it 
sudden  aggregations  of  minds  as  it  is  difficult  to  form  real 
unity  with  the  other.  It  is  not  then  in  any  case  to  resolve 
the  question,  to  leave  it  to  the  innate  power  of  truth. 
Truth  is  the  occasion  of  contest,  the  object  which  divides 
as  much  as  it  unites. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  if  truth  taken  in  itself 
does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  mystery  of  unity,  it  ex- 
plains that  mystery  bj'  one  of  its  attributes,  which  is  light ; 
light,  not  more  striking  in  the  Catholic  dogma  than  in 
any  other  accumulation  of  conceptions.  Who  does  not 
see  in  a  moment  that  that  remark  leads  to  a  false  conclu- 
sion ?  For  Catholic  doctrine,  far  from  having  an  apparent 
light  more  brilliant  than  any  other,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
burdensome  to  the  eye  of  man  by  its  mysterious  obscurity, 
by  a  strange  depth,  which  severs  at  the  first  stroke  the 
natural  thread  of  our  intelligence,  as  if  it  desired  to  dis- 
courage our  minds  by  boldness  rather  than  to  attract  them 
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by  luciditj".  What  a  very  different  and  simple  physiug 
nomy  is  there  in  Deism !  What  a  magical  combination 
of  necessary  dogmas,  in  which  nothing  revolts,  and  which 
appears  to  confound  itself  with  common-sense,  so  much 
does  their  clearness  produce  conviction  in  their  favor! 
Without  doubt,  Catholic  doctrine,  regarding  it  by  its  ex- 
terior effects  and  by  its  operations  in  the  world,  creates 
in  it  great  Instre ;  but  it  is  a  reflected  lustre,  a  light  which 
is  not  in  the  centre,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  evident 
splendor,  has  also  its  sliadows  and  its  diflBculties.  I  grant 
also  that  there  exists  a  latent  light  even  in  the  very  seat 
of  the  dogma,  which  is  endowed  with  an  admirable  efficacy 
upon  the  mind,  a?  soon  as  it  enters  there ;  bnt  it  pene- 
trates there  but  slowly,  and  much  more  by  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue  than  by  the  effort  of  the  mind  ;  and  that 
sublime  view  of  the  mystery  does  not  lift  up  the  veil 
^vhich  also  covers  its  uneven  proportions. 

I  presume  that  another  idea  has  occurred  to  you.  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  say  you,  engenders  the  public  unity  of 
minds  because  it  alone  acts  b^'  means  of  authority,  whilst 
all  the  others  proceed  from  free  inquiry  ;  and  free  inquiry 
produces  division  as  naturally  as  authority  produces  unity. 

Gentlemen,  I  see  but  one  fault  in  this  explanation  :  it 
is,  that  the  point  from  which  it  starts  is  absolutely  false. 
All  doctrine,  without  a  single  exception,  acts  by  means 
of  authority.  Let  us  leave  theories,  gentlemen  ;  theories 
are  excellent  things  upon  paper ;  but  when  we  come  to 
practice,  we  are  governed  by  inevitable  necessities.  Ever\- 
man  who  acts,  wills  to  act,  and  by  the  single  fact  of  his 
desiring  to  act,  whatever  he  may  say  or  whatever  he  may 
desire,  he  employs  the  means,  without  which  iiis  action 
would  he  impossible  and  senseless.  Now,  all  doctrine  is 
communicated  by  language,  that  is  to  say,  by  teaching; 
and  teaching  supposes  the  authority  of  that  which  teaches 
— the  authority  of  age,  of  knowledge,  of  eloquence,  the 
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authority  of  faith  and  of  affirmation,  tlie  autliority  of  eou- 
quest,  an  authority  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one  exposes 
himself  to  it  without  peril.  Where  is  the  doctrine  speak- 
ing loudest  in  favor  of  free  inqair}^  which  does  not  present 
itself  as  pure  and  unique  truth,  which  is  even  able  to 
show  itself  witliout  the  sovereign  name  of  truth  ?  Where 
is  the  philosopher,  even  the  most  sceptical  in  the  world, 
who  does  not  command  from  his  chair  or  pulpit  ?  Where 
is  the  captain  of  a  regiment  of  ideas  who  does  not  plant 
himself  proudly  before  his  battalion,  and  order  it  to  file 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left '  Thanks  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  we  have  all  heard  the  language  of  philosophers, 
and  even  of  more  than  one  kind  of  philosophers ;  are  they 
then  so  little  dogmatic  ?  Do  not  the  most  modest  among 
them  declare  solemnly  that  even  yesterday  truth  did  not 
exist,  but  that  it  commences  from  the  moment  in  which 
they  speak,  and  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner?  that  it 
comes  down  from  heaven,  that  it  is  seen,  and  that  men 
must  be  dreadfuUj'  blind  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  in  their 
wooden  pulpit  ?  Was  it  in  the  schools  of  theology  that 
that  ancient  and  celebrated  expression,  Magister  dixit, 
was  first  uttered  ?  And  if  we  pass  from  Rationalism  to 
Protestantism,  which  is  the  heresy  most  puffed  up  with 
the  pride  of  private  judgment,  shall  we  find  Luther  and 
Calvin  more  moderate  in  affirmation  ?  Calvin,  who  burned 
alive  those  who  contradicted  him ;  Luther,  who  threat- 
ened his  adherents  with  transubstantiating  his  opinions 
whenever  it  pleased  him,  and  that  he  would  on  every 
occasion  make  sacred  dogmas  of  them  ? 

Let  us  notice  what  is  taking  place  at  this  moment  in 
Germany.  Whither  are  their  envoys  bound  ?  Why  are 
there  so  many  horsemen  on  the  high  roads  ?  What  is  it 
all  about  ?  Berlin  is  troubled  about  the  dissolution  of 
minds  in  the  ever-enlarging  void  of  Protestantism;  it 
convokes   in    haste    the   great   powers   which   have   re- 
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niained  faithful  to  the  reform  of  the  sixteentli  century, 
fearing  that  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late ;  it  opens  a 
council  to  all  the  voices  which  swear  by  private  judg- 
ment. For  what  purpose,  alas  !  for  what  purpose  ?  To 
gather  together,  if  it  be  possible,  the  remains  of  the  com- 
mon faith,  in  order  to  place  them,  if  it  be  also  possible, 
under  the  protection  of  some  concordat,  and  so  to  create 
authority  with  independence,  granite  with  dust,  unity 
with  solemn  disunion  !  So  it  is :  all  doctrine  is  appended 
to  authority,  even  in  denying  it;  for  every  doctrine 
teaches,  and  all  teaciiing  is  an  order  given  in  the  name 
of  truth.  Doubtless,  the  scholar  is  free  to  obey  or  to  dis- 
obey, since  he  is  an  intelligent  being ;  but  that  Ubertj'  is 
not  the  privilege  of  any  doctrine ;  all  have  the  benefit 
and  the  danger  of  it,  when  tliey  really  teach,  and  above 
all  Catholic  doctrine,  which  being  always  attacked,  has 
the  glory  of  drawing  children  to  itself  from  the  ever- 
fruitful  bosom  of  its  enemies. 

But  even  were  it  true  that  Catholic  doctrine  alone  acts 
by  authority,  what  would  result  for  the  explanation  of  the 
unity  which  it  produces?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  the 
assumption  of  authority  is  an  additional  peril  for  its 
supremacy  ?  It  is  atithority  itself  which  is  revolting  to 
man.  We  say  to  him :  Come  to  us ;  we  have  an  unique 
chief,  the  Pope,  who  governs  the  whole  Church  of  God. 
He  answers :  That  is  preciseh'  what  I  will  not  accept.  I 
will  not  have  a  man  for  my  Pope ;  I  am  my  own  Pope. 
What  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Vatican  to  me  ? 

The  mystery  continues,  gentlemen ;  we  have  not  ex- 
plained it.  Whatever  may  be  the  charm  of  truth,  it  has 
in  opposition  to  it  the  charm  of  error ;  however  abundant 
light  may  be,  there  remain  sufficient  clouds  to  obscure  it ; 
whatever  authority  may  be,  all  possess  an  authority,  all 
possess  a  liberty,  which  governs  truth,  which  governs  light, 
which  governs  atithority.     How  then  is  tliat  public  unity 
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of  minds  founded,  and  how  does  it  subsist,  that  free  unity, 
every  leaf  of  which,  eveiy  branch,  every  stem,  may  at 
each  moment  detach  itself?  For  they  are  not  only  certain 
souls  which  escape  from  the  ascendancy  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, it  loses  nations  also.  England  was  Catholic;  she  is 
so  no  longer:  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  Catiiolic  ;  they 
are  so  no  longer :  tlie  East  was  Catholic ;  it  is  so  no  longer. 
The  history  of  unity  is  farrowed  with  defections,  which 
exhibit  it  as  sus[iended  over  an  abyss,  and  which  declares 
to  us  all,  however  firm  we  may  be,  that  we  may  perish  in 
our  turn.  What  a  spectacle  1  How  forcibly  should  it 
strike  terror  into  all  those  who  have  any  active  part  in  this 
mystery,  whether  they  hold  it  from  rank  or  from  talent ! 
But  how  much,  also,  should  it  alarm  those  who  detract 
from  it  by  refusing  to  enter  into  its  ranks !  See  before 
you  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men,  united  by  intel- 
ligence, and  free  to  be  otherwise,  having  full  power  at 
each  moment  to  burst  the  bonds  of  their  unity,  and  not 
bursting  them :  what  retains  them?  How  is  so  wonderful 
a  miracle  of  immutability  accomplished,  in  the  midst  of 
universal  division,  notwitlistanding  the  change  of  things 
and  the  succession  of  men  ?  It  can  only  be  explained, 
gentlemen,  by  the  existence  of  two  powers  which  contetid 
for  the  world — the  schismatic  force  and  the  power  of 
unity.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  name  them,  I  must 
describe  their  nature  to  you,  and  by  this  means  succeed  in 
enlightening  you  on  that  great  privilege  of  unity  which  is 
reserved  to  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  first  element  of  tlie  schismatic  force  is  the  luminous 
essence  of  our  intelligence.  Our  intelligence  is  light,  and 
has  no  relations  but  with  light.  Whenever  you  present 
light  to  it,  it  will  fly  straight  towards  that  light,  as  the 
eyes  open  to  the  rays  of  day,  and  become  saturated  with 
their  brightness.  Natm-ally,  and  of  its  own  accord,  the 
intelligence  seeks  only  light,  knows  only  light,  reposes 
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only  in  light.  Xovv,  no  doctrine  hero  below  possesses  tota, 
light,  not  even  Catholic  doctrine.  In  vain  would  Catholic 
doctrine  flatter  itself  that  it  possessed  it,  and  it  has  never 
so  flattered  itself.  Yes,  all  doctrine  imparts  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  man  only  a  very  feeble  amount  of  light,  inca- 
pable of  satisfying  it.  If  it  were  otherwise,  man  would 
not  live  in  the  world — he  would  live  even  in  the  splendor 
of  God ;  he  would  be  plunged  into  that  infinite  horizon 
where  obscurity  has  no  place,  where  every  intelligence, 
when  brought  before  it,  prostrates  itself,  never  to  rise  again, 
and  begins  to  sing  the  hymn  which  is  reserved  to  spirits 
of  light  in  the  light  of  God.  This,  indeed,  is  our  future, 
if  we  merit  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  our  present  state. 

Even  in  the  time  when  we  dwelt  with  our  fathers  in  the 
paradise  of  our  creation,  when  we  were  yet  young,  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  in  which  no  anger  was  to  be  seen,  and 
when  God  descended  to  talk  with  us  as  with  friends,  even 
then,  in  the  spring-time  of  our  soul  and  of  our  felicity,  our 
abode  was  not  yet  in  light,  nor  was  vision  our  privilege. 
However  near  God  was  to  us,  it  was  a  God  veiled  from  us, 
we  beheld  Him,  to  use  an  expression  froui  Scripture,  through 
the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  we  saw  but  the  edge  of  His  mantle, 
a  vision  at  the  same  time  cruel  and  cheering  I  for  it  is  not 
our  destiny  to  foresee  light,  but  directly  to  behold  it — to 
behold  it  without  shadow,  without  limit,  full,  entire,  abso- 
lute— to  behold  it  as  it  is,  with  a  regard  which  causes  no 
palpitation  in  the  glance,  because  it  is  enraptured.  Judge 
now,  if,  at  this  hour  in  which  we  live,  any  doctrine  be 
capable  of  imparting  to  us  this  regard,  the  only  one  which 
will  exhaust  the  aspiration  of  our  soul  towards  truth. 
"What  doctor  will  promise  this  to  us  ?  Which  of  them  will 
dare  to  tell  us,  however  blinded  he  may  be  by  the  resources 
of  pride  or  of  persuasion,  that  he,  his  teaching,  his  thought, 
is  light,  and  that  every  knee  should  bend  before  it,  adore 
it  unceasingly,  as  the  seraphim  adore  in  heaven  ?     Ah  1 
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never,  gentlemen,  has  the  insolence  of  genius  reached 
that  point ;  never  has  it  been  able  to  conceal  from  any 
intelligent  being  tliat  an  abyss — a  profound  abyss — an 
abyss  of  darkness,  is  open  over  our  heads,  under  our  feet, 
at  our  right  liand,  on  our  left,  on  the  east,  the  west,  the 
north,  and  the  south — on  every  side.  Yes,  we  dwell  in 
darkness,  darkness  unclouded  here  and  there  by  rays  of 
light  dealt  out  with  a  miserly  hand,  into  which  our  eye 
plunges  witii  a  bitter  and  an  immense  regret  that  it  cannot 
see  beyond. 

And  see  with  what  doctrines  we  subjugate  you  !  See 
what  we  bring  to  yon,  to  you,  legitimate  children  of  light, 
stars  of  heaven,  more  brilliant  than  the  lirmament  in  the 
most  splendid  of  summer  nights!  We  bring  to  you  I 
know  not  what  flambeau,  from  which  we  shed  upon  you 
trembling  glimmers.  They  are,  without  doubt,  certain, 
they  are  undeniable  ;  but  what  a  door  is  open  to  the  re- 
sistances of  the  intelligence  !  what  facility  for  disobeying ! 
and  also,  even  thereby,  what  value  does  it  impart  to  obedi- 
ence and  unity,  when  they  become  victorious  ! 

The  second  element  of  the  schismatic  force  is  the  affec- 
tion of  the  intelligence  for  darkness.  Wonderful  to  say  ! 
We  are  created  for  light,  we  love  only  light,  we  are  only 
captivated  by  light ;  and  yet,  by  another  side  of  our  being, 
by  a  vile  and  ignominious  side,  we  take  delight  in  darkness 
and  unheedingly  accumulate  it  around  us.  This  is  because 
total  light  being  refused  to  us  from  on  high,  we  seek  here 
below,  in  the  nearest  horizon  to  physical  nature,  a  complete 
order  which  might  satisfy  our  intelligence,  without  exhib- 
iting to  it  that  mixture  of  light  and  shadow  which  is  vex- 
atious to  us.  We  think,  by  diminishing  the  spectacle,  to 
enlarge  our  vision  ;  we  sacrifice  the  infinite  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  see  the  finite  more  easily;  it  is  still  light 
which  we  seek  in  darkness.  There  is,  however,  another 
and  a  less  honorable  cause  of  that  tendencj'  of  the  human 
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uiiderotaiidiiig.  and  the  Scripture  lias  revealed  it  tu  us  in 
tliose  ineinurHble  words:  "  TIte  li-ght  is  come  into  tJte 
world;  and  men  have  loved  darkne^a  rather  than  the  light, 
because  their  works  were  evil."^  There  exists,  iu  tact, 
between  truth  and  duty,  between  tlie  metaphysical  order 
and  the  moral  order,  a  connectioQ  which  causes  the  ques- 
tions of  the  intelligence  to  be  also  questions  of  the  heart. 
Each  discover}-  made  of  God  menaces  us  with  a  virtue, 
with  a  sacrifice  of  pride  or  of  the  senses ;  our  weakness 
and  the  passions  come  to  the  help  of  error,  and  impose  a 
terrible  weight  in  the  struggle  of  intelligent  beings — a 
struggle  which  is  become  that  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  here, 
above  all,  where  the  schismatic  force  takes  its  point  of 
support. 

It  finds  a  third  in  intellectual  egotism,  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  certain  individuality  of  the  mind  which  is  common  to 
each  of  us.  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  all  some- 
thing in  common  in  the  form  of  our  intelligence  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  our  body  ;  yet  that  uniformity  does  not 
exclude  the  difierences  of  physiognomy.  No  mind,  any 
more  than  any  face,  perfectly  resembles  another ;  we 
think  and  we  feel  diiferently,  and  bj'  a  ver^'  natural  ego- 
tism, each  of  us  draws  to  himself  the  whole  firmament  of 
ideas,  in  order  to  fashion  it  according  to  his  measui-e,  and 
to  blend  it  in  his  own  personality.  From  thence  arises  a 
puerile  attachment  to  our  senses,  a  persuasion  that  our 
mind  is  the  competent  and  supreme  judge  of  truth,  and 
an  ingenuous  repose  in  (.)ursel\e?,  when  we  have  said  of 
an  idea  :  That  does  not  enter  at  all  into  my  mind.  Ali ! 
What  does  it  signify  ?  The  question  is  to  know  whether 
it  be  a  misfortune  for  the  idea  or  for  3'ou.  But  we  will- 
ingly believe  that  that  reason  of  refusal  is  an  undeniable 
condemnation,  and  nothing  appears  more  simple  to  us 
than  to  limit  the  infinite  by  our  horizon.  We  would  even 
■  St.  John,  ch.  3,  v.  19. 
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impose  upon  others  our  spiritual  individuality,  and  we 
seize  with  avidity  the  first  power  which  servants  or  subjects 
give  to  us  to  make  of  them  the  slaves  aud  the  worshippers 
of  our  ideas.  We  are  surprised  that  any  resist  us ;  and 
we  sometimes  conceive  a  deadly  hatred  for  a  man  who 
has  not  thought  like  ourselves  on  only  one  occasion;  so 
that  the  sign  par  exoellenoe  of  a  great  mind  is  modesty, 
disinterestedness  with  regard  to  his  own  ideas,  distrust  of 
himself.  But  this  is  not  arrived  at  without  the  long  ap- 
prenticeship of  a  virtue  ripened  by  unity,  and  up  to  that 
point  intellectual  egotism  excites  us  to  transform  trutli 
in  ourselves  instead  of  transforming  ourselves  in  truth. 

This  third  element  of  the  schismatic  force  is  followed 
by  another,  which  is  the  last,  but  not  the  least ;  I  mean 
the  arbitrai-y  onmipotence  of  the  mind.  Independeutly 
of  its  inclination  for  light,  of  its  being  carried  away 
towards  darkness,  of  its  narrow  egotism — all  of  which  are 
causes  which  bear  it  towards  separation — the  mind  is 
free  ;  it  is  free  against  error,  free  against  truth,  it  can 
perform  whatever  it  pleases. 

Judge,  gentlemen,  if  such  be  the  schismatic  force,  what 
ought  the  power  of  unity  to  be  :  for  its  existence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  since  there  exists  in  the  world  a  public 
society  of  minds.  Suppose  that  no  power  of  unity  coun- 
terbalances the  schismatic  force ;  intelligent  beings  de- 
prived of  all  ties,  borne  each  wherever  the  wind  of  hazard 
may  drive  them,  would  meet  together  but  to  clash  against 
each  other,  and  form  at  most  a  few  casual  aggregations, 
like  those  clouds  which  sail  along  in  the  heavens  without 
ever  being  able  to  find  there  a  day  of  i"est.  Thus,  to  use 
a  comparison  which  it  has  been  easy  for  you  to  anticipate, 
take  away  from  tlie  celestial  mechanism  the  power  which 
Newton  has  consecrated  under  the  name  of  attraction,  at 
that  very  moment,  the  globes  which  people  ether  would 
fly  awaj'  in  oppdi-ite  directions,  precipitated  in  their  course 
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by  that  other  power  which  is  the  schismatic  force  of  the 
material  world.  So,  again,  take  away  from  a  nation  the 
power  which  keeps  in  peace  the  passions  and  the  inter- 
ests of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  you  wonld  see  it  fall 
to  pieces  in  the  frenzies  of  parricidal  warfare.  It  stands 
in  absolute  need  of  a  principle  of  unity  superior  to  the 
elements  of  discord  which  it  nourishes  in  its  own  bosom  ; 
and  that  principle  has  a  name — it  is  sovereignty.  Sover- 
eignty is  superiority  par  excellence,  and  superiority ^ffl?" 
excellence  is  tliat  which  contains  and  which  produces  unity. 
The  sovereign  is  the  being  which  makes  unity.  In  a 
monarchy  it  is  the  prince ;  in  an  aristocracy  it  is  the  senate ; 
in  a  democracy  it  is  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But 
under  whatever  form  it  may  be,  wherevei'  the  power  ex- 
ists which  makes  unity,  there  is  the  sovereign.  We  will 
suppose  ouraelves  on  a  field  of  battle;  a  hundred  thour 
sand  men  are  ranged  there,  and  yet  all  are  motionless^ 
everything  is  silent,  the  horses,  the  clai-ions^  the  dust : 
What  is  happening  ?  Unity  is  in  silence  and  suspended  ; 
it  watches,  it  waits,  it  reigns.  Then  a  word  falls  from  its 
lips ;  the  bronze  thundere,  the  horses  neigh,  the  arms 
clash,  the  squadrons  annihilate  space :  unity  still  reigns, 
it  is  unity  which  produced  order  in  immobility,  it  is  unity 
also  which  produces  it  in  action.  Unity  was  silent,  unity 
spake,  unity  was  sovereign  in  both  cases  :  this  is  all  the 
history  of  a  battle,  and  all  the  history  of  order,  in  all 
times  and  places. 

Since  then  order  exists  somewhere  in  the  worid  of  ideas, 
since — notwithstanding  the  frightful  fennentations  of  dis- 
cord which  disturb  and  divide  it — a  public  society  of 
minds  has  succeeded  in  founding  itself,  it  is  then  true  that 
there  exists  also  an  intellectual  sovereignty,  a  sovereignty 
of  which  Catholic  doctrine  alone  is  in  possession,  since 
alone  it  has  triumphed  over  the  schismatic  forire  which 
keeps  intelliii'ont  beings  in   hostility  nnd  in  <li>solntioii. 
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Just  as  there  is  uo  civil  society  without  a  civil  govern 
inent,  nor  any  civil  government  without  a  civil  sovereignty, 
so  there  no  more  exists  any  society  of  ininds  without  a 
government  of  minds,  neither  any  government  of  minds 
without  an  intellectual  sovereignty — a  sovereignty  whicli 
no  more  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  intelligence  than  the 
civil  sovereignty  destroys  civil  liberty,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  establishes  it,  by  delivering  souls  from  the 
disorderly  yoke  of  the  schismatic  force.  This  is  that 
intellectual  sovereignty  which  all  the  authors  of  schisms 
have  sought,  and  which  they  still  seek,  together  witli  all 
those  who  aspire,  either  from  ambition  or  from  love  of 
mankind,  to  found  the  public  unity  of  minds.  When  a 
philosopher  ascends  his  rostrum,  he  simply  makes  a  throne 
of  it  for  himself;  he  places  himself  as  a  sovereign  ;  he  seeks 
in  his  science  and  in  his  genius  for  the  secret  of  that  supe- 
riority jpar  excellence  which  produces  unity ;  and  he  is 
right  in  so  doing,  up  to  the  point  wlien,  alarmed  at  his 
powerlessness,  he  recognizes  and  adores  the  hand  by  which 
all  kings  reign,  and  which,  having  given  the  empire  of  the 
earth  to  conquerors,  has  refused  to  sages  and  philosophers 
the  empire  of  truth,  to  give  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Let  us  advance  still  further,  gentlemen,  and  endeavor 
to  find  in  what  intellectual  sovereignty  consists;  for,  as 
long  as  we  do  not  know  this,  something  will  be  wanting 
to  the  evidence  of  our  deductions. 

Intellectual  sovereignty  can  only  reside  in  the  ideas  or 
in  the  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  place  it  elsewhere ;  for  all 
that  which  is  intellectual  is  either  idea  or  mind,  the  object 
of  thought  or  the  subject  thinking.  ITow,  intellectual 
sovereignty  does  not  reside  in  tlie  object  or  in  the  idea  ; 
the  idea  is  not  living  independently  of  the  mind  which 
receives  it,  it  is  capable  of  change  hy  entering  there,  may 
lose  its  rectitude  and  its  force,  and  not  emerge  therefrom 
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to  pass  into  iiiiotlier  mind,  without  a  cold  and  iVuitlesa 
energy,  like  an  arrow  weakly  thrown  by  an  archer  with- 
out vigor. 

Ton  have  before  you  illustrious  examples  of  this.  The 
Greek  Church  has  all  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
very  nearly,  and  yet  the  Greek  Church  exists  inanimately, 
possessing  no  more  unity  than  that  of  a  corpse  bound 
round  with  bands  by  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Russian  au 
tocracy.  The  Bible  also  contains  Catholic  ideas,  and  Prot- 
estants have  lighted  upon  them  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
life,  unity,  and  intellectual  sovereignty  from  them;  have 
they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this?  ]\Iuch  less  than 
the  Greeks;  immobility  has  preserved  to  these  some  ap- 
pearance of  a  body;  action  has  reduced  those  to  the  eon- 
sistenc)'  of  a  heap  of  ashes.  What  is  then  the  virtue  of 
ideas  beyond  the  mind,  in  which  they  take  their  form, 
their  power,  their  immortality?  But  what  is  the  mind 
itself,  that  the  intellectual  sovereignty  should  have  in  it 
its  throne  and  its  action  ?  What  are  the  minds  of  which 
the  Catholic  Church  is  composed  ?  Alas !  they  are  men  : 
you,  myself,  the  first  child  who,  on  leaving  this  assembly, 
will  go  to  confess  his  sins.  Is  it  then  our  intelligence, 
taken  singly  or  in  common,  which  possesses  intellectual 
sovereignty,  that  formidable  sovereignty  which,  during 
eighteen  centuries,  in  spite  of  all  the  schismatic  force  of 
which  the  world  disposes,  captivates  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  men  around  one  and  the  same  dogma?  And 
around  what  dogma?  Around  a  dogma  which  does  not 
satisfy  their  innate  thirst  for  light,  which  irritates  their 
passion  for  darkness,  which  wounds  their  spiritual  indi- 
viduality to  the  quick,  and  demands  from  their  free-will 
a  humiliating  acceptation.  What!  you  and  I.  all  of  ns 
together,  a  thousand  men,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  are 
capable  by  their  own  minds  of  such  an  act  of  sovereignty  ? 
Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it;  beware  of  believing  it ;  it 
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is  not  possible.  As  men,  we  possess  notliiiiix  more  thar 
tlie  philosophers  and  the  savants,  who  have  been  able  to 
do  nothing  and  who  have  done  nothing,  because  radically 
all  minds  are  equal,  because  no  mind  is  the  sovereign  of 
another  mind. 

Will  you  return  to  ideas  ?  Will  you  conclude  that  in- 
telleotnal  sovereigntj'  resides  in  ideas,  and  that  the  world 
is  subject  to  us  by  their  energy  !  But  why  do  not  ideas 
become  corrupted  in  our  intelligence,  as  they  became  cor- 
rupted in  the  intelligence  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Prot- 
estants ?  Who  or  what,  then,  has  given  them  another 
character  with  us  ?  Why  are  they  so  vain  elsewhere,  why 
so  powerful  in  the  Church  ?  Ton  see  clearly  that  the 
circle  is  closed,  and  that  logic  leaves  no  haven  open  to 
us ! 

Yet  Catholic  unity  exists ;  it  exists  alone  in  the  world  ; 
A  supposes  a  power  of  unity,  an  intellectual  sovereignty. 
Who  has  imparted  this  to  us,  since  ideas  do  not  impart  it, 
and  the  mind  of  man  does  not  possess  it  ?  Evidently 
another  mind  than  our  own  is  within  us,  another  power 
animates  us,  another  spirit  protects  us,  another  spirit 
speaks  to  us — the  spirit  which  departed  from  man  at 
Babel,  and  which  returned  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  the 
spirit  of  God  !  The  world  is  Babel,  the  Chui-ch  is  Pen- 
tecost. If  God  be  not  in  the  Church,  it  may  be  some 
other  thing,  but  very  certainly  it  is  not  man. 

1  have  pursued,  gentlemen,  the  analysis  of  the  causes 
which  explain  the  mystery  of  Catholic  unity  to  the  ex- 
treme point.  I  shall  tarry  yet  for  a  moment,  to  say  a  last 
word  of  Rationalism. 

nationalism  often  reproaches  us  with  being  wanting  in 
justice  with  regard  to  itself.  It  appears  to  think  that  we 
contest  the  entire  domain  of  truth  with  it,  as  if  it  were 
incapable  of  ever  disclosing  a  single  true  idea;  we  do  not 
go  so  far.     But,  jiowever  it  may  be   on   this  point,  the 
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tion of  sovereignty.  We  say  to  Rati  jnalism,  that  even  if 
it  possessed  entire  trutli,  liad  it  even,  if  it  were  possible, 
more  trutli  than  the  Church  possesses,  it  would  not  rally 
minds  into  any  stable  unity,  such  as  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  mankind ;  because  the  most  sincere  and  the 
most  religious  Rationalism  is  but  an  effort  of  man  in 
favor  of  man,  an  attempt  at  sovereignty  which  is  destined 
always  to  be  shattered  in  pieces  against  the  immense 
schismatic  force  which  is  unfortunately  in  activity  in  the 
moral  world.  We  do  not  even  claim  for  om'selves,  as 
men,  that  sovereignty'  which,  during  six  thousand  yeare, 
has  escaped  from  the  hands  of  Rationalism ;  we  know 
that  no  mind  is  the  sovereign  of  another  mind.  We  pro- 
fess that  it  is  iuipossible  even  fe>r  Socrates  and  Plato  to 
make  a  single  disciple  for  themselves,  and  for  a  stronger 
reason,  a  single  subject.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  for 
us  a  divine  phenomenon,  which  is  only  to  be  explained  by 
the  perpetual  presence  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  us.  We  believe  that  God  has  reserved  the  intellectual 
sovereignty  to  Himself,  and  that  every  attempt  to  obtain 
it  will  invariably  end  either  in  the  enslaving  of  souls  by 
autocracy,  or  in  their  rnin  by  doubt  and  negation.  These 
two  proofs,  indeed,  are  necessary  to  the  glorification  of 
Catholic  unity,  so  that,  assailed  always  by  imitators 
armed  with  science  or  with  the  sword,  the  Church  may 
pass  through  the  midst  of  their  designs  without  failing 
to  fulfil  her  destiuy,  ever  virgin,  ever  mother,  ever  queen, 
and  seeing  to  vanish  in  smoke  the  hopes  of  a  rivalry 
which  pureues  her  always  only  to  become  her  perpetual 
crown. 


THIRTY-FIRST    CONFERENCE. 


OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  OATHOUO 
SOCIETY. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 
It  is  doubtless  a  great  thing  to  liave  created  in  the 
world  an  intellectual  public  society,  to  have  established 
in  it  ideas  which  are  immutable,  fundamental,  freel_v  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  by  intelligent  beings  of  all  ranks. 
Catholic  doctrine  has  accomplished  this,  and  no  other 
doctrine  has  since  accomplished  it.  But  however  remark- 
able this  work  may  be,  and  although  it  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  spirit  of  God — so  much  is  the  inind  of  man 
feeble  and  incapable  of  such  a  work — yet  this  by  no  means 
forms  the  limit  of  the  social  action  reserved  to  Catholici 
doctrine.  The  society  which  it  has  created  does  not 
assume  the  abstract  name  which  we  have  employed  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  does  not  assume  the  name  of  a  public 
intellectual  society;  its  name  is  more  grave,  more  signifi- 
cant, more  difficult  to  bear,  more  celebrated,  in  a  word, 
and  you  have  already  anticipated  me,  gentlemen,  in  call- 
ing it  the  Church,  or  Catholic  society.  Yes,  this  is  its 
name:  and  that  name  supposes  first  that  it  does  not  refer 
to  a  purely  intellectual  society,  but  to  an  organic  society, 
in  which  doctrinal  unity  has  formed  itself  under  a  power 
which  is  hierarchical,  legislative,  judicial,  and  administra- 
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tivc ;  tliat  is  to  say,  under  a  power  enjoying  all  tlie  attri 
butes  necessary  to  the  real  existence  of  a  society.  Sucli 
is  Catholic  society  in  fact,  and  I  demonstrated  this  ten 
years  ago,  when,  appearing  for  the  firet  time  in  this  pulpit, 
and  seizing  the  Catholic  phenomenon  by  its  most  visible 
side,  I  treated  of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  and  this 
releases  me  from  the  necessity  of  halting  before  it  to-day. 
I  shall  pass  on,  then,  and  I  shall  cause  you  to  remark  that 
the  name  of  Catholic  awakens  not  only  the  idea  of  intel- 
lectual unity  in  an  organic  and  living  body,  but  that,  in 
addition,  it  signifies  the  universal  expansion  of  that  unity: 
a  prodigy  so  great,  that  the  Church,  inspired  by  God  and 
disdaining  all  her  other  titles,  such  as  those  of  OTie,  of  holy, 
oi  apostolic,  which  she  also  held  from  the  fii-st  (Ecumenic 
Council  of  Xice,  has  retained  the  name  of  Gatholic,  as  the 
Jiame  which  of  all  others  belongs  to  her,  and  which,  in  the 
highest  degree  incommunicable,  best  explains  that  divine 
and  creating  power,  which,  after  having  endowed  her  with 
light,  holiness,  unity,  organization,  ended  by  launching 
her  into  the  world  with  that  last  crown  of  universality. 

Let  us  then  speak  of  Catholic  society ;  let  us  speak  of 
its  expansion  in  space  and  in  mankind.  This  is  the  object 
of  the  present  conference,  in  which  you  will  again  see  so 
many  new  proofs  of  the  omnipotence  of  our  doctrine,  that 
I  shall  end  by  growing  weary  of  relating  them  to  you. 
Yes.  the  scruple  wliieh  I  feel  sometimes,  gentlemen,  is, 
that  I  may  tire  you  by  tliat  long  exposition  of  miracles  ; 
that  b}-  contin  ually  repeating  to  yi  tu  that  the  finger  of  God 
i?  there,  the  prodigy  may  appear  to  you  but  as  a  common 
thing.  Support  ine  against  so  singular  a  fear ;  let  us 
learn  to  consider  the  divine  work  to  tiie  end,  so  varied, 
moreover,  as  it  is,  in  its  uniformity  of  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness. 

The  Church  is  Catholic,  that  is  to  say,  universal;  and. 
indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  God  has  founded  a  society,  how 
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could  it  have  been  the  privilege  of  a  caste,  or  of  a  people, 
of  a  continent,  or  a  hemisphere  ?  If  God  has  willed  to  build 
up  a  social  edifice,  assuredly  He  has  prepared  it  for  all. 
Whilst  men,  whatever  may  be  tlie  magnanimity  of  theii 
designs,  work  for  themselves,  for  their  nation,  for  a  glory 
and  an  horizon  which  are  always  limited,  God  causes  His 
sun  to  shine  upon  all;  He  gives  light  to  the  eagles  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  obscure  birds  which  sing 
to  their  Creator  under  the  shadow  of  an  ear  of  corn.  He 
is  as  mindful  of  a  blade  of  grass  as  of  a  cedar  ;  He  is  as  con- 
cerned about  an  atom  as  about  a  planet,  and  universality 
being  the  characteristic  of  the  least  of  His  works,  how  much 
more  should  a  society,  formed  by  His  hands  for  the  preser- 
vation and  the  propagation  of  truth,  be  stamped  by  Him 
with  the  same  seal,  l^ot  that,  in  spite  of  the  desire  to 
extend  and  insure  the  reign  of  light  among  men.  He  does 
violence  to  our  liberty,  and  does  not  permit  "us  to  escape 
from  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  He  has  spread  over  us ; 
no,  this  right  remains  to  us  in  all  its  plenitude,  and  it  ex- 
plains to  us  the  apparent  weaknesses  of  the  divine  work. 
If  the  net  break,  as  the  Gospel  expressly  says  it,  it  is 
because  the  work  of  God  does  not  exclude  the  work  of 
man,  and  because  liberty  shows  itself  through  sovereignty, 
without  however  destroying  the  character  of  the  supeinor 
and  commanding  action,  which  finally  triumphs  even  in 
the  temporary  imperfection  of  the  result. 

The  Church,  said  we,  the  intellectual  society  founded 
by  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  Catliolic  or  universal  in 
its  expansion.  But,  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand 
this,  let  us  remark  a  second  time  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  a  simple  expansion  of  the  immutable  and  fundamental 
ideas  which  constitute  Christianity ;  that  would  even  be 
a  magnificent  universality  ;  and,  nevertheless,  that  is  but 
a  part  of  the  mystery  of  diffusion  whicli  we  called  Cathol- 
icity.    Besides  the  expansion  of  doctrinal  'luity.  Catliol- 
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icity  carries  with  itself  the  expansion  of  the  hierarchical, 
legislative,  judicial,  aud  administrative  unity;  it  invrolves 
the  creation  of  an  universal  doctrinal  power,  of  an  univer- 
sal hierarchical  power,  of  an  universal  legislative  power, 
of  an  universal  judicial  power,  of  an  univei'sal  administra- 
tive power — that  which  is  simply  the  height  of  extrava- 
gance.    Behold  the  thesis  of  Catholicity. 

Even  if  Protestants  should  spread  their  doctrine  over 
the  whole  world,  even  if  that  doctrine  should  be  as  single 
and  unchangeable  as  it  is  divided  and  full  of  change,  what 
would  they  have  accomplisiied  ?  They  would  have  scat- 
tered the  Bible  in  tiie  world,  aud  with  the  Bible,  certain 
ideas  which  are  contained  therein ;  but  they  would  not 
have  set  up  the  universality  of  their  hierarchy,  since  they 
have  none  ;  of  their  legislature,  since  they  have  none  ;  of 
their  magistracy-,  since  they  have  none;  of  their  adminis- 
tration, since  thej'  have  none.  They  would  have  produced 
an  intellectual  masterpiece,  but  one  which  would  contain 
nothing  comparable  to  that  of  Catholic  society,  estab- 
lishing everywhere,  with  its  doctrine,  its  hierarcliical, 
legislative,  judicial  and  administrative  unity.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  terms  of  the  mj'stery  are  understood. 

And  this  little  design,  gentlemen,  this  little  design  of 
a  Catholic  establishment  in  the  world,  has  not  been  the 
design  of  God  alone.  In  ages  long  past,  even  without 
going  baCck  to  Nimrod,  Ninus,  and  Sesostris,  kings  eher 
ished  that  idea ;  and  following  the  example  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, they  assembled  their  great  ones  and  their  generals, 
in  the  solitude  of  tlieir  cabinets,  to  declare  to  them  that 
they  intended  to  submit  the  world  to  their  dominion  ;  for 
a  very  long  time,  also,  those  dreams  of  the  giant  have 
vanished  away  at  the  waking  of  reality  ;  for  as  soon  as 
man  wills  to  extend  himself,  as  soon  as  he  touches  space, 
he  meets,  even  in  material  nature,  with  an  insurmountable 
obstacle   to  his  ambition.     The  ancients  well  said   that 
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Nature  abhorred  a  vacuum  ;  tliey  might  have  said  even 
better,  that  it  abhorred  universality;  I  mean,  that  facti- 
tious universality  by  wliich  we  would  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection, under  the  same  sceptre,  and  under  the  same 
hand.  Space  is  admirable  under  this  head.  God  has 
raised  up  for  it  three  kinds  of  barriers  against  the  ardor 
of  our  political  and  religious  invasions.  The  first  is  dis- 
tance. In  proportion  as  the  radius  leaves  tlie  centre,  its 
dependence  inclines;  at  a  hundred  leagues  men  obey,  at 
a  thousand  they  scarcely  obey,  at  three  thousand  they 
obey  no  more ;  all  bonds  are  set  loose,  and  become  broken 
by  the  sole  efiect  of  distance.  If  some  momentary  unity 
exists  between  the  metropolis  and  the  colony,  time  will 
■not  be  slow  to  sound  the  hour  of  their  freedom.  History 
is  full  of  these  warnings  which  distance  unceasingly  gives 
to  our  pride. 

But  distance  is  not  the  only  rampart  with  which  nature 
has  armed  space  against  our  enterprises  of  universality. 
If  distance  be  the  sword  of  space,  configuration  is  its  shield. 
And  what  a  shield,  cast  and  chiselled  by  a  master's  hand  ! 
Let  your  eye  follow  those  chains  of  mountains,  so  artisti- 
cally placed  to  create  impregnable  frontiers  ;  those  burning 
sands  which  the  dromedary  and  the  camel  can  hardly  cross, 
and  which  the  winds  also  protect  against  the  march  of  the 
traveller  or  of  the  conqueror;  those  arid  and  uninhabited 
steppes  where  despotism  has  no  more  cardinal  points  upon 
\^hich  to  rear  its  head  ;  those  pestilential  swamps  ;  those 
islands  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  guarded  by  reefs 
of  rocks ;  those  icebergs  of  the  poles ;  those  tempests  of 
the  ocean  ;  all  those  thousand  obstacles  distributed  with 
so  much  skill,  and  which  sixty  centuries  of  efforts  and  ex- 
ploration have  not  overcome. 

This  was  not  enough.  Climate  has  appeared  to  confed- 
erate with  distance  and  configuration  in  order  to  make 
of  the  entire  globe  a  challenge  to  our  powerlessness.     Tlie 
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sun  has  chosen  a  course  whjcsh  conveys  his  heat  to  us  with 
calculated  avarice  and  prodigality ;  a  few  days'  march,  a 
few  degrees  of  latitude  passed,  and  that  mighty  man, 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  or  whoevei-  you  will,  can  no  longer  bear 
liis  helmet  or  his  cuirass !  Another  day,  yet  another  step 
before  the  sun,  and  that  brilliant  army,  which  felt  sure  of 
the  empire  of  the  world,  sinks  under  the  invisible  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere;  the  trooper  dismounts  and  places  hiju- 
self  under  the  shadow  of  his  horse ;  the  foot-soldier  lies 
down  upon  the  earth  ;  they  are  become  like  a  child  who 
begins  to  walk  an  hour  too  soon,  and  who  hangs  on  to  the 
dress  of  his  nurse !  We  touch  the  fortunate  shores  of 
Italy ;  it  seems  as  if  its  sky  and  ours  were  two  brothers, 
born  at  an  interval  only  of  a  single  year ;  yet  who  has 
not  beheld  tlie  grief  of  some  child  of  Italy,  who  has  been 
transported  by  exile  to  dwell  under  those  clouds  of  France 
which  delight  ns  so  much  ?  The  poor  exile  reanimates 
himself  in  vain  under  tlie  rays  of  our  liberty;  his  head 
droops  by  the  weight  of  remembrance  and  regret,  like  a 
flower  which  has  been  transported  from  a  distant  land  to 
a  foreign  soil,  and  which  pines  away  in  it  without  bloom 
(ir  perfume,  because  it  is  deprived  of  the  sun,  the  shade, 
and  the  breezes  of  its  own  country. 

Thus  does  space  resist  our  dreams  of  universality,  and 
all  the  conquerors,  one  nftev  the  other,  have  marched  by 
this  road  to  their  destruction.  When  the  young  Mace- 
donian, after  Granicus,  Issus.  and  Arbela,  had  touched  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  and  his  restless  heart  carried  him  still 
further,  even  until  he  should  have  graven  his  name  at  the 
very  limits  of  the  earth,  his  army  made  him  halt.  In  vain 
did  he  hide  himself  in  his  tent,  armed  with  the  sullen 
consciousness  of  all  his  glory  ;  he  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  to  proceed  to  Babylon,  to  die  at  a  feast,  not  knowing 
what  more  to  make  of  his  power  and  of  his  ambition. 
The  Romans,  that  race  so  patient  in  preparing  its  con- 
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quests,  so  eager  to  extend  them,  and  wliicli  knew  so  well 
how  to  blend  solidity  in  extent — the  Komans  knew  the 
same  shoal.  Having  reached  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates, 
the}'  found  there  a  barrier,  which  the  counsels  of  their 
senate  and  the  agitations  of  their  forum  were  unable  to 
raise.  Beyond  the  Rhine,  Yarns  left  the  bones  of  his 
legions;  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Crassns  paid  with  his 
life  and  his  fame  for  the  raslmess  which  he  showed  in  de- 
termining to  pass  over.  Examples  did  not  become  ex- 
hausted ;  even  in  onr  own  age  we  have  witnessed  tlie 
pompous  return  of  them.  For  a  long  time  the  last  of  the 
captains  riveted  destiny  ar  his  will;  tiie  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  had  trembled  under  him ;  Europe,  in  silence, 
listened  to  the  rumor  of  his  design,  wlien,  weary  of  that 
domain  in  which,  glory  had  spent  all  its  resources  to 
humor  and  gratify  him,  he  precipitated  himself  even  to 
the  confines  of  Asia.  There  his  glance  became  troubled, 
and  liis  eagles  turned  their  heads  for  the  first  time.  What 
did  he  then  meet  in  his  way  ?  "Was  it  a  more  skilful  gen- 
eral than  himself  ?^]Sfo.  An  army  which  he  had  not 
yet  conquered  ? — itfo.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  age  which 
already  had  begun  to  chill  his  genius  ? — ISTo.  What  did 
he  then  meet  with?  He  met  vrith  the  protector  of  the 
weak,  the  haven  of  oppressed  nations,  the  great  defender 
of  human  liberty ;  he  encountered  space,  and  all  his  power 
failed  under  his  feet. 

For  if  God  has  created  such  barriers  in  the  bosom  of 
nature,  it  is  because  He  has  had  pity  upon  us.  He  knew 
all  that  violent  unity  contains  of  despotism  and  misery  for 
the  human  race,  and  He  has  prepared  inaccessible  retreats 
for  us  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  deserts ;  he  hollowed 
out  the  rock  of  Saint  Anthony  and  of  Saint  Paul,  the 
first  hermit ;  he  has  woven  the  grass  of  the  nests  to  which 
the  eagle  will  not  come  to  take  away  the  little  ones  of  the 
dove.     O  ye  inaccessible  mountains,  ye  eternal  snows,  ye 
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burning  sands,  ye  pestilential  swamps,  ye  deadly  climates, 
we  give  you  thanks  for  the  past,  we  trust  in  you  for  the 
future  !  Yes,  you  will  preserve  for  us  some  free  oaiip, 
some  solitary  Thebaids,  some  unknown  by-ways ;  you  will 
not  cease  to  protect  us  against  the  powerful  of  this  world  ; 
you  will  not  permit  chemistry  to  prevail  against  nature, 
and  to  make  of  this  globe,  so  well  kneaded  by  the  hand 
of  God,  a  species  of  horrible  and  narrow  dungeon,  where 
nothing  but  its  vapors  would  be  freely  inhaled,  and 
where  fire  and  the  sword  would  be  the  chief  officers  of  a 
merciless  autocracy. 

But  it  may  be  that  doctrines  have  accomplished  what 
the  conquerors  were  powerless  to  perform  ?  ifot  a  whit 
more,  gentlemen  ;  and  a  word  will  suffice  to  show  this  to 
you.  Amongst  doctrines,  the  one  of  which  the  expan- 
sive action  has  been  the  most  remarkable,  and  which  has 
the  least  imperfectly  imitated  the  manner  of  action  of 
Christianity,  is  incontestably  Indian  Buddhism ;  for  Ma- 
hometanism  cannot  be  compared  to  it,  since  Mahome- 
tanism  has  never  been  anything  but  a  violent  conquest, 
and  must  be  classed  in  the  remarks  which  we  offered  just 
now  upon  the  conquerors.  Indian  Buddhism  has  enjoyed, 
on  the  contrary,  a  pacific  and  extended  propagation,  which 
justly  attracts  attention,  when  we  study  the  comparative 
expansion  of  doctrines.  Its  process  is  easy,  however,  and 
its  name  Indian  decides  the  question.  Why  is  it  that 
Buddhism  has  limited  its  proselytizing  and  its  progress  to 
the  two  almost  islands  of  India,  to  Thibet,  to  Tartary,  to 
China,  and  to  Japan  ?  It  is  true,  those  regions  are  con- 
siderable in  extent ;  but  what  weakness  must  there  be  in 
a  doctrine  which  travels  so  far  in  contiguous  and  analo- 
gous countries,  and  which,  as  soon  as  that  development 
is  acquired,  becomes  buried  there,  all  living,  without  advan- 
cing another  step  either  by  land  or  sea !  We  enjoy  liberty 
of  worship  in  France.     Why  does  not  the  Grand  Lama 
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of  Tliibet  send  us  inissionanes?  What  lias  he  to  fear  ? 
During  the  six  hundred  years  in  which  he  has  seen  mem 
bers  of  onr  religions  orders,  and  has  parodied  our  worship, 
what  hinders  him  from  evincing  his  gratitude  and  from 
initiating  us  into  the  ideas  of  Buddha?  Observe,  gen- 
tlemen, I  speak  only  of  ideas,  when  it  is  also  a  question 
of  hierarchical,  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative 
action.  But  it  would  be  to  require  too  much  of  Buddh- 
ism, to  ask  who  upon  the  earth  obeyed  the  Grand  Lama, 
and  of  what  organic  society  he  is  really  the  centre  and 
the  unity.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  ideas,  and,  by  that 
effort  of  Buddhism,  so  vain,  so  narrow,  and  which  is  how- 
ever the  most  vast  attempt  of  doctrinal  universality  with- 
out the  pale  of  Christianity,  judge  of  the  miracle  of 
Catholicity.  Judge  of  it  by  the  limited  space  upon  which 
all  the  other  organic  societies  move  which  people  the 
universe.  What  is  the  largest  empire  of  the  world  upon 
a  geographical  map  ?  What  was  that  famous  monarchy 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies  upon  which  the  sun  never  set  'i 
A  few  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  beat  all  human 
power,  and  it  is  a  maxim  that  space  destroys  unity. 

Catholic  doctrine  alone  has  escaped  from  that  law  of 
finite  things.  Scarcely  was  it  steeped  in  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  cross,  scarcely  was  it  animated  with  the 
wind  of  Pefltecost,  than  it  passed  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Rhine,  visited  Scythia,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  whilst  the 
empire  became  divided  between  masters,  or  its  land  ceded 
to  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  was  besieged,  it  spread 
upon  the  multiple  surface  of  the  Roman  soil  its  doctrinal, 
hierarchical,  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  unity, 
binding  together  and  strengthening  its  social  organism  in 
proportion  as  the  old  world  saw  its  own  perish.  England, 
Hibernia,  Germany,  all  the  regions  of  the  North  opened 
tc  it,  each  in  its  time,  their  newest  territory.  It  passed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  Vasco  di  Gama,  it  descended  in 
22* 
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Ainericix  with  Christopher  Cohiinhiis,  witli  the  cross  in  its 
hand;  it  followed  all  the  adventurers- of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries:,  elevating  by  the  side  of  their  naiiie~ 
the  names  of  Las  Casas,  of  Saint  Louis  Bertrand,  of  Saint 
Franjois  Xavier ;  founding  communities  of  Christians 
under  the  siielter  of  the  places  of  public  resort,  following 
and  charming  savages  even  in  their  most  secret  forests. 
Where  is  it  not  found  now?  Where  is  it  not  found  with 
its  complete  unity ''.  See,  it  spreads  itself,  without  being 
divided,  in  all  the  bays  of  Oceania.  From  the  elevation 
of  his  chair,  one  and  immutable,  the  Father  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  men  scattered  all  over  the  earth  raises 
his  voice  which  teaches,  he  is  believed  ;  he  names  bishops, 
they  are  received  ;  he  promulgates  a  law,  it  is  respected  ; 
he  pronounces  a  judgment,  it  is  submitted  to :  he  i-egulates 
ceremonies,  they  are  performed.  Distance,  configuration, 
climate,  nothing  deteriorates  from  the  majesty  which  com- 
mands, and  the  obedience  which  accomplishes  ;  or  if  any 
difference  is  visible  between  the  respect  which  is  near, 
and  that  which  is  distant,  it  is  entirely  in  favor  of  power 
in  proportion  as  it  is  disarmed. 

What  a  miracle,  gentlemen  !  England  reaches  ever}-- 
where  by  her  policy  and  her  ships;  but  tell  her  to  set  up 
somewhere  her  hierarchy,  her  legislation,  her  magistracy, 
and  her  administration,  without  subjecting  to  herself  by 
force  the  part  of  the  globe  whence  she  would  carry  them 
— England  would  believe  that  vou  were  mocking  at  her. 
This  is,  however,  that  which  Catholic  Rome  accomplishes 
every  day,  without  exciting  iiny  attention,  so  much  is  its 
organic  and  universal  sovereignty  become  a  natural  ele- 
ment of  humanity.  That  same  England  of  which  I  spoke 
has  been  seen  to  separate  from  Rome,  to  proscribe  her,  to 
invent  atrocious  torments  against  her  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  parade,  during  three  hundred  consecutive 
years,  Rome  has  preserved  in  the  heart  of  that  haughty 
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island  a  Christendom  which  received  lier  envoys,  her  lavvs, 
her  decisions,  which  prayed  with  her,  which  thought  with 
her,  which  suffered  and  rejoiced  with  her,  which  died 
happy  with  her.  Again,  gentlemen,  I  exclaim,  what  a 
miracle  I  and  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 

Ah!  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  It  is  because  nature  re- 
volts against  pride  and  domination ;  but  against  truth, 
against  good,  against  God,  there  are  no  mountains  nor 
deserts,  nor  ice-bound  continents,  nor  burning  sun,  nor 
stormy  seas,  nor  armed  barriers.  And  this  is  why  the 
Prophet  so  long  ago  announced  that  universal  power  which 
is  in  the  Cimrch,  and,  enjoying  the  prospect  of  it  from 
feelings  of  love,  he  did  not  grow  weary  of  throwing  down 
to  Nature  a  triumphal  challenge ;  thus  we  hear  Isaiah  in 
the  ver\'  office  of  to-day,  crying  out  with  all  his  strength  : 
'"Every  valley  shall  ie  exalted,  a/nd  every  mountain  and 
hill  shall  he  made  low,  and  the  crooked  paths  shall  iepome 
straight,  and  the  rough  ways  plain.'' '  And  elsewhere, 
and  a  thousand  times  repeated :  "Go  through,  go  through 
the  gates,  prepare  the  way  for  the  people,  make  the  road 
plain,  pick  out  the  stones,  and  lift  up  the  standa/rd,  that 
the  world  may  see  it." '  And  why,  O  prophet,  why  must 
the  gates  be  opened,  the  barriers  fall,  and  nature  loose  all 
her  jealous  precautions  ?  Ah  !  answere  the  Prophet :  "It 
is  hecause  the  King  oometh.  He  cometh,  the  Just  a/nd  the 
Saviour :  He  is  poor,  amd  riding  upon  am,  ass,  and  upon 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.''  '  Behold  that  which  opens  all 
and  which  changes  all.  "Open  ye  the  gates,  and  let  ilie 
just  nation  that  heepeih  the  truth  enter  in."  *  Science 
had  not  passed  through  those  gates ;  power  had  not  passed 
through ;  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Alexander,  the  Romans,  had 
not  passed  through  ;    but  the  Son  of  man,  riding  upon  the 

•  Isaiah,  ch.  40,  t.  4.  » Isaiah,  ch.  63,  v.  10. 
"  St.  Matthew,  ch.  21,  v.  5 ;  and  Zacharias,  ch.  9,  v.  9. 

*  Isaiah,  ch.  26,  v.  2. 
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foal  of  an  ass,  He  will  enter,  He  has  passed  through,  and 
He  has  entered  never  to  depart. 

Will  you  yet  again  ask  me  why  ?  and  shall  I  tell  you 
again  under  another  form  ?  It  is  because  truth  imparts 
the  courage  necessary  to  ascend  the  mountains,  to  dwell  in 
the  deserts,  and  to  become  inured  to  the  sun.  A  mission- 
ary leaves  his  country,  knowing  well  that  he  will  live  only 
ten  years ;  what  matters  it  to  him  ?  The  truth  which  he 
announces  is  eternal ;  eternity  will  render  back  to  him 
the  days  which  he  will  lose.  iNothing  will  give  you  back 
yours,  O  men,  who  work  but  for  j'ourselves ;  nothing  will 
be  your  recompense  but  yourselves.  But  God  remembers 
a  cup  of  water  given  in  His  name ;  the  apostle  knows  this, 
he  quits  his  country,  his  family,  he  quits  even  himself,  to 
carry  to  the  extremities  of  the  world  the  cup  of  the  water 
of  truth  ;  and  it  is  that  cup  of  water,  protected  by  God, 
who  sends  it,  and  by  the  charity  which  bears  it,  it  is  that 
cup  of  water  which  triumphs  over  that  space  upon  which 
all  the  conquerors  have  perished.  Let  us  pursue  its  des- 
tinies, and  after  having  seen  it  battling  with  nature,  let  us 
behold  it  battling  with  flesh  and  blood. 

Humanity,  like  space,  possesses  infinite  resources  in 
itself  against  the  expansion  of  universality.  Tlie  first  i* 
its  division  by  races.  For  although  the  human  race- 
springs  fi'ora  one  unique  and  primordial  trunk,  and  the 
same  blood  flows  in  its  veins,  yet  it  has  an  extreme,  and 
an  almost  inexplicable  facility  of  drawing  from  that  prim- 
itive unity  generations  distinct  from  each  other  by  their 
physiognomy,  their  disposition,  their  tastes,  their  customs, 
and  their  history.  If  these  distinctive  characters  were 
variable  and  untransmissible,  there  would  be  no  races; 
race  supposes  at  the  same  time  a  variation  in  the  species, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  that  variation ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
concurrence  of  a  moving  force  to  produce  diversity,  and 
of  an  immutable  force  to  maintain  it.     However  diflicult 
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it  maj  bo  to  uiideretaiid  this  phenomenon,  so  mucti  su 
that  some  savants  have  preferred  to  donbt  the  ooiiiinon 
origin  of  mankind,  yet  it  touches  us  so  nearly  and  on  so 
many  sides,  that  we  verify  it  each  moment  in  families, 
provinces,  and  nations.  Any  one  who  has  travelled  rec 
ognizes  at  a  glance  an  Englishman,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian, 
a  German,  nations,  however,  so  near  to  each  other,  and 
bound  lip  together  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  by 
religion,  by  peace,  by  war,  by  commerce,  by  letters,  by 
arts,  and  almost  by  the  same  sky,  so  moderate  are  the 
differences  of  climate  among  them.  Even  in  France, 
under  the  empire  of  a  social  unity,  which  has  without 
doubt  had  its  gradation,  but  which  has  always  more  or 
less  existed,  the  type  of  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy  is 
still  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  He  would  never 
confound  the  Frenchman  of  the  North  with  the  French- 
man of  the  South ;  the  Breton  with  the  Aquitain  ;  the 
Bourguignon  with  the  Auvergnit.  If  such  be  the  power 
of  race  in  adjacent  countries,  notwithstanding  so  many 
causes  which  should  destroy  it,  what  must  it  be  with  re- 
gard to  the  Greek  and  the  Hindoo,  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Chinese?  Three  great  primitive  races-^those  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  have  divided  the  humara  family 
into  three  branches  marked  with  a  powerful  character  of 
diversity ;  and  even  in  these  branches,  that  diversity  has 
become  multiplied  almost  without  end,  with  equal  mo- 
bility and  perseverance,  and  makes  of  the  moral  world 
that  which  distance,  configuration,  and  climate,  have  made 
of  the  physical  world — a  theatre,  rebellious  against  every 
attempt  at  universality.  It  was  even  necessary  in  order 
that,  the  nations  counterbalancing  each  other,  our  desti- 
nies might  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  nation  which 
became  the  strongest. 

This  obstacle  was  not  prepared  against  the  power  of 
truth  and  cliarity  ;  so  Oatholie  society  has  passed  over  it 
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with  a  very  easy  eflfurt.  From  the  race  of  Sheiii,  in  which 
it  held  all  its  ancient  roots  by  the  Jewish  people,  it  lighted 
upon  the  race  of  Japhet,  which  filled  Europe,  without 
neglecting  Africa,  the  old  country  of  Ham.  Compared 
with  tlie  great  branches,  its  mixture  with  the  inferior 
shoots  is  of  trifling  importance ;  the  Barbarians,  one  after 
another,  recognized  it  for  their  mother ;  and  when  the  two 
Indies  became  open  in  the  East  and  in  the  "West  before  our 
fortunate  navigators,  the  hundred  races  of  these  new  conti- 
nents looked  not  to  the  skin  of  the  Church  :  it  was  colored 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  universal  blood. 

This  assimilation  of  Catholic  society  to  all  the  races  of 
men  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  gentlemen,  as  they 
are  not  all  in  the  same  state  of  social  culture  ;  and  thus, 
besides  the  difference  of  their  native  character,  they  also 
appertain  to  different  ages;  which  are,  barbarism,  civili- 
zation, decadence,  and  the  savage  state. 

Barbarism  is  the  infancy  of  races ;  it  is  known  by  the 
predominance  of  the  body  over  the  mind.  The  life  of 
the  barbarian  is  drawn  from  blood,  and  not  from  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  mind  begins  to  prevail  over 
the  bod}',  it  is  the  announcement  of  the  reign  of  civiliza- 
tion, an  illustrious  reign  consecrated  by  the  development 
of  letters,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  a  dignified  and 
simple  activity  which  fills  life  in  elevating  it.  At  the 
epoch  of  decadence,  the  body  resumes  the  superiorit}' ; 
not  the  coarse  and  rude  body  of  the  barbarian,  but  the 
body  polished,  perfumed,  wasted,  full  of  intelligence,  and 
yet,  having  returned  to  the  most  debasing  instincts,  which 
ignorance  no  longer  excuses,  which  vigor  does  not  ex- 
plain, and  which  transforms  the  soul  so  fallen  into  the 
ignoble  repaire  of  a  delicate  and  subtle  egotism.  The 
savage  state,  the  last  of  all,  is  the  return  to  barbarism, 
but  to  a  ruined  barbarism,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of 
sustaining  the  rudiments  of  a  society. 
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It  is  not  diffic\ilt,  gentlemen,  to  perceive  wliat  obstacles 
the  expansion  of  universality  meets  with,  in  those  ages  of 
generations  which  are  so  diverse,  and  with  what  supple- 
ness of  organs  the  Church  must  be  endowed  in  order  to 
become  ast^imilated  to  them,  without  losing  any  of  the 
fulness  of  her  own  age,  and  of  the  eternity  of  her  civiliza- 
tion. Ton  know  whether  she  has  succeeded.  Do  you 
ask  how,  with  regard  to  barbarism?  She  converted  those 
multitudes  of  men  who  consumed  the  Roman  empire. 
With  regard  to  civilization  ?  She  was  formed  in  the 
Augustan  age  :  she  herself  formed  the  age  of  Leo  X.  and 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  To  decadence  ?  The  Lower  Empire 
is  there  to  speak  of  her  action  upon  it .  In  fine,  with  re- 
gard to  the  savage  state  ?  She  created  Paraguay  ;  and 
from  the  banks  of  La  Plata  to  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Canada,  she  has  caused  herself  to  be  loved  by  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  two  Americas,  with  an  artless  and  holy 
aifection,  which  touches  the  heart  more  even  than  the 
scenes  of  the  catacombs  and  the  martyrs.  She  has  then 
subjected  all;  she  has  assimilated  all  to  herself  in  the 
scale  of  races  and  in  the  social  ages ;  nations  in  a  state  of 
infancy  ;  nations  in  a  state  of  manhood  ;  nations  in  a  state 
of  old  age ;  nations  returned  again  to  the  state  of  infancy. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  most  decisive  success  of  her  uni- 
versality ;  in  having  had  to  deal  with  races,  she  had  to 
deal  with  something  more  terrible  than  differences  of 
origin,  of  culture  and  customs,  she  encountered  the  obsta- 
cle of  nationality. 

A  nation  is  a  race  condensed  in  a  territory  and  in  an 
organization.  Organization  is  no  other  thing  than  the 
unity  resulting  from  a  hierarchical,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  administrative  power.  This  power  is  the  very  heart 
even  of  a  nation,  all  its  life,  all  its  history,  all  its  pride, 
since  by  it  only  does  a  nation  become  a  body,  by  it  alone 
that  nation  acts,  bv  it  alone  it  subsists.     Tiiat  single  wopd_ 
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gentlemen,  reveals  ti)  you  the  abyss  into  which  we  have 
just  fallen.  A  nation  is  a  real  and  an  organic  unity,  pos- 
sessing all  the  attributes  of  power,  and  consequently  when 
Catholic  society,  having  also  all  the  attributes  of  power, 
presents  itself  to  a  nation,  it  asks  neitlier  more  nor  less 
than  for  that  nation  to  admit  within  itself — -into  its  homes, 
upon  its  public  places,  in  its  councils — another  hierarchy 
than  its  national  hierarchy,  another  legislature  than  its 
national  legislature,  another  magistracy  than  its  national 
magistracy,  another  administration  than  its  national  ad- 
ministration, another  unity  than  its  national  unity,  another 
existence  than  its  existence,  anotlier  sovereignty  than  its 
sorereignty.  1  demand  of  you,  gentlemen,  is  this  pos- 
sible ?     The  poet  has  said  : 

"Oane  partage  pas  la  grandeur  9ouveraine." 
And  a  nation  is  asked  to  divide  its  purple;  tliej' desire 
tiiat,  as  Saint  Martin  cut  his  mautle  in  two  to  cover  a 
poor  man  with  it,  a  nation  sliould  cut  its  vestment  in 
twain,  not  to  give  to  the  poor,  but  to  give  to  one  richer 
than  itself,  to  a  society  which  calls  itself  universal,  and 
which  by  that  fact  has  no  assignable  limits  in  space  and 
in  time !  I  ask  you  again,  humanly  speaking,  is  this 
}^>ossible  ? 

The  difficulty  must,  indeed,  be  great,  since  even  now, 
and  you  know  it,  notwithstanding  the  ascendancy  of  a 
thing  accomplished,  although  France  is  a  Catholic  nation, 
jrtid  the  ideas  of  liberty  of  conscience  are  deeply  seated, 
yet  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  religions  reconciliation  of 
minds  in  our  country  is  the  prejudice  which  reproaches  us 
with  belonging  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  I  do  not  justify 
this  prejudice,  but  it  exists ;  it  is,  perhaps,  pardonable  in 
those  who  are  not  enlightened  by  divine  light,  and  who, 
leaving  history  aside,  judge  of  the  most  profound  things 
by  certain  appearances  or  conclusions  of  common-sense. 
Let  H^  iKit,  fiirget  it,  i;eiit]eiiieii  ;   in  our  discussions  let  na 
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learu  to  pity  tliooe  wlio  liave  uot  the  same  faitli  as  our- 
selves, and  wlioin  we  ask  to  respect  a  miracle  so  wonder 
fal  as  the  miracle  of  Catholicity.  For,  in  fact,  this  mira- 
cle is  accomplished,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  incom- 
patibility with  the  sacred  rights  of  nations.  It  is  admitted 
in  Em'ope,  and  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  old 
and  of  the  new  continents,  that  there  exist  two  powers, 
distinct  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and  in  their  object, 
both  of  them  coming  from  God,  both  sovereign,  each  iti 
its  sphere,  having  power  to  separate  or  unite  together 
according  to  the  equitable  conditions  reciprocally  accepted. 
This  dogma,  at  the  same  time  human  and  divine,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  palladiums  of  liberty  and  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  national 
prejudices,  no  enlightened  man  will  ever  comprehend  a 
religion  deriving  its  life  from  the  same  source  as  temporal 
rights  and  interests,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  same  hands.  Our  age,  gentlemen,  opened 
under  those  grand  auspices  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
powers,  between  Catholic  society,  represented  by  an  old 
man,  whose  predecessor  died  a  captive,  and  French  society, 
represented  by  a  young  consul,  but  one  whom  victory 
had  aged  before  time,  and  prepared  for  one  of  those 
solemn  offices  which  found  or  save  nations.  At  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  in  spite  of  the  still  living  sneer  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  standards  of  the  republic  and  tlie 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ  bent  to  acknowledge  and  to  meet 
each  other,  and  astonished  Europe,  seeing  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  pyramids  protected  that  embracing  with 
the  magic  of  his  fame,  learned  that  Jesus  Christ  was  still 
the  master  of  the  world. 

I  should  stop  here,  gentlemen,  lor  what  more  can  I 
say  ?  Kemains  there  anything  in  the  miracle  of  Catho- 
licity which  is  not  revealed  to  your  admiration  ?  Per- 
haps, gentlemen,  perhaps!     From  race  and  from  nation- 
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ality  tlie  love  of  country  is  engendered  in  the  heart  of 
man,  a  deeplj'-seated  and  an  exclusive  sentiment,  which 
nourishes  itself  upon  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  recol- 
lections of  our  persona]  life,  into  which  is  referred  all  that 
we  have  seen,  done,  or  been,  from  the  hallowed  days  of 
our  infancy  even  to  the  agitations  of  our  maturity  and 
tlie  perspecti\'e  of  our  tomb.  There,  all  is  holy ;  there, 
nothing  should  be  lost ;  no  transaction  should  touch  the 
threshold  of  a  part  of  our  soul  which  is  so  much  revered. 
But  will  not  our  inscription  in  another  society,  which  is 
imiversal,  our  adhesion  to  ideas  and  to  laws  of  a  higher 
order,  our  association  with  eternal  destinies,  wither  the 
love  of  country  at  its  roots?  Here,  gefltlemen,  you,  at 
least,  who  are  Christians,  can  answer  for  me.  You  know 
with  what  skill  God  has  blended  in  your  heart  the  Catho- 
lic sentiment  and  the  patriotic  sentiment ;  by  what  move- 
ment, simple  and  unperceived  by  yourselves,  you  make 
but  one  thing  of  the  home  of  your  infancy,  of  the  church, 
the  burying-ground,  the  woods,  the  fields,  of  prayer,  and 
of  friendship — those  dear  and  pious  elements  of  your 
life,  by  which  it  is  no  more  disordered  than  is  the  flower 
by  the  earth  from  which  it  draws  its  sap,  and  by  the 
heaven  in  which  it  respires.  The  history  of  the  world 
responds  to  the  history  of  your  hearts.  It  has  proclaimed, 
Liud  enough  to  be  heard  everywhere,  in  battles  and  in 
councils,  the  devotedness  nf  Catholics  in  the  days  when 
tlieir  e<nmtry  had  need  of  tliein.  It  has  declared  whether 
or  not  ]jatriotisiii  has  diminished  in  the  woi'ld  since  Jesus 
Christ,  and  whetlier,  as  in  times  past,  because  the  temple 
has  gro^vn  greater,  men  fight  no  longer  for  Iwme  and 
altar — those  two  sacred  things  which  the  ancients  never 
separated.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  in  this  matter.  Every 
Catholic  nation  has  had  its  Machabees ;  religion  has  taken 
part  in  their  glory  and  in  their  interests,  without  ceasing 
to  be  universal ;  it  has  blessed,  witliont  any  treason,  ban 
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ners  opposed  to  each  other;  it  has  sung  the  hymn  of  via 
tory,  and  honored  defeat  at  the  same  time,  even  as  Goo 
from  His  throne,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  nations 
and  events,  extends  over  all  the  affectionate  impartiality 
of  His  love.  1^0  one  can  be  deceived  here ;  every  one  feels 
that  country  and  the  Church,  the  national  sentiment  and 
the  religious  sentiment,  so  far  from  excluding  each  other, 
are  strengthened  th?  one  by  the  other,  elevated  the  one 
by  the  other,  and  that,  touching  the  bosoms  of  each  of 
us,  heaven  and  earth  will  produce  there  that  celetirated 
cry: 

"  A  toua  les  coeurs  Chretiens  que  la  patrie  est  ehere !  " 

How  has  that  fusion  been  accomplished  ?  By  what 
mystery  do  time  and  eternity  produce  in  this  regard  the 
same  sound  ?  It  matters  little  to  us  whether  we  know  or 
remain  in  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Let  us  accept  the 
blessings  of  God,  even  when  we  know  not  from  what 
treasure  He  has  drawn  them  forth.  He  has  made  country, 
He  has  made  the  church ;  it  is  He  also  who  has  made  the 
love  which  He  requires  of  us  for  both. 

My  task  is  performed,  gentlemen ;  the  prodigy  of  Catho- 
licity is  fiilly  known  to  you.  It  takes  its  first  root  in  the 
]niblic  unity  of  minds  founded  by  Catholic  doctrine  ;  that 
unity  has  received  an  organization  whicli  is  not  to  be 
separated  from  it,  and  which  makes  of  it  a  living  body 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  social  power ;  and,  in 
fine,  doctrinal  and  organic  unity,  in  spite  of  the  resistances 
of  nature  and  of  humanity  to  all  unlimited  expansion,  has 
ended  by  spreading  itself  out  into  that  imiversal  kingdom 
which  the  Scriptures  call  the  kingdom  of  God. 

However,  gentlemen,  this  kingdom  is  not  universal  by 
an  absolute  universality ;  men  enter  into  it  by  an  act  of 
their  will ;  they  leave  it  also  by  an  act  of  their  will.  Many 
among  you  are  still  strangers  to  it :  I  pray  them  to  inquira 
if  they  ought  any  longer  to  refuse  to  it  their  obedience 
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Have  they  away  from  it  found  any  resting-place  for  their 
ideas  ?  Have  they  met  with  any  unity  in  the  minds  of 
men  ?  Are  they  satisfied  with  themselves  and  with  the 
world?  If  they  be  not,  why  do  they  hesitate  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  immutabilit}',  of  unity,  and  of  uni- 
versality ?  The  marvels  which  they  have  heard  of  it  are 
visible  enough  to  move  their  minds,  and  the  light  which 
is  still  wanting  to  them  is  that  which  awaits  them  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  which  is  never  seen  from  without.  I  in- 
vite them  to  enter,  and  I  say  to  them :  Come  and  taste : 
a  day  within  is  worth  to  you  more  than  a  thousand  on  the 
p<arvi». 


THIRTY-SECOND    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  influence  of  catholic  societt  upon  natura 
society  as  to  the  principle  of  right. 

Mt  Lobd, 

Gentlemen, 
EvBET  society  has  an  object,  and,  in  consequence, 
Catholic  society,  that  great  society  which  God  has  founded 
upon  earth,  has  also  an  object.  What  is  it?  It  is  not, 
gentlemen,  a  terrestrial  object ;  being  divinely  founded. 
Catholic  society  has  a  divine  object.  It  is  the  visible  germ 
of  a  city  which  is  not  yet  seen,  but  which  is  the  only  true 
one,  for  which  all  things  have  been  made,  and  of  which 
St.  Paul  said  :  "  We  have  here  below  no  continuing  city, 
hut  we  seek  one  which  is  to  come."  Catholic  society  is  the 
preparation  of  the  eternal  society  of  the  just  with  God  ; 
it  forms  and  matures  souls  who  will  merit,  some  day,  tn 
behold  it  in  the  nakedness  of  its  essence,  and  to  possess  it 
in  love  which  will  have  no  end.  But  does  this  mystical 
and  supreme  object  exclude  all  other  objects?  Is  this 
final  benefit  preceded  by  any  other  benefit  ?  "What  is  the 
relation  of  Catholic  society  with  natural  society :  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  society  which  results  from  our  actual 
wants  and  interests  ?  Is  there  any  divorce  between  the 
one  and  the  other  ?  Does  the  divine  society  pass  along  by 
human  society  with  disdain,  being  exclusively  pre-occupied 
about  its  ulterior  end  ;  or  does  it  hold  out  a  helping  and 
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fjjendly  hand  ;  and  are  they  seen  moving  on  together  like 
two  sisters,  who  are  not  of  the  same  blood,  but  who  have 
a  common  father  ?  In  other  words,  has  the  expansion  of 
Catholic  society  in  space  and  time  been  a  favorable  or  an 
unfavorable  event  for  humanity,  or  even  an  event  which 
has  not  affected  the  visible  destinies  of  mankind?  I  an- 
swer boldly,  gentlemen,  that  the  development  of  Catholic 
society  has  produced  in  the  world,  by  an  inevitable  coun- 
teraction designed  by  God,  the  most  unlooked-for  and  th* 
most  desirable  of  revolutions.  This  will  be  the  object  ol 
the  Conferences  which  will  follow.  I  shall  not  trace  out 
for  you  beforehand  the  course  and  the  plan  of  them  ;  you 
know  that  it  is  not  my  custom  to  do  so.  I  am  not  like  a 
great  road,  designed  and  laid  down  with  skill,  but  like  a 
simple  path  which  follows  the  steeps  of  the  mountain  as 
best  it  can,  and  conducts  you  to  the  end  whilst  concealing 
it  from  your  view.  You  will  easily  pardon  me  for  it, 
gentlemen ;  the  great  point  is  to  arrive  at  that  end,  and  I 
hope,  with  the  grace  of  God,  tliat  we  shall  not  wander 
away  from  it. 

Natural  society  has  for  its  basis,  justice ;  justice,  juris 
subsistentia,  is  the  stability  of  right  and  law  ;  right  is  that 
which  is  due  to  every  one :  but  what  is  that  which  is  due 
to  every  one?  This  is  the  question.  Xatural  society, 
then,  reposes  upon  justice,  justice  upon  right,  and  right 
upon  a  problematical  question.  Men  dispute  about  right 
as  they  dispute  about  truth  ;  they  dispute  about  the  rule 
of  acting  as  about  the  rule  of  thinking.  Question  about 
truth,  question  about  justice,  there  are  no  others  upon 
earth,  and  these  two  questions  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  give  the  impetus  to  all  the  struggles  which  will  end 
only  with  the  human  race. 

It  is  not  true,  gentlemen,  that  as  there  exist  in  the 
order  of  truth  ideas  which  may  be  seized  at  a  glance  by 
the  intelligence,  there  do  not  also  exist  primordial  and 
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powerful  rules  ia  the  order  of  riglit,  which  are  well  iiairied 
by  us  the  law  of  nature^  but,  even  as  the  truths  of  com- 
inou-seuse  are  confined  within  a  very  limited  circle,  nei- 
ther do  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  widely  extend 
their  jurisdiction.  It  is  manifest  to  us  that  there  exists 
a  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  assassinate  a  father  as  to  help  and  venerate 
him.  Yet  what  are  these  elementary  prescriptions  when 
it  becomes  a  question  of  justly  determining  the  very  com- 
plicated relations  of  a  great  people,  of  bringing  persons, 
and  things,  and  acts  into  harmony,  and  of  subjecting  to 
order  even  the  most  unforeseen  events?  The  most  steady 
politicians  are  seen  hesitating  and  troubled  before  this 
work;  they  advance  a  step,  and  then  retreat,  like  the 
pilot  who  seeks  his  chart  in  the  sky,  but  from  whom  the 
passing  clouds  and  the  motion  of  the  waves  constantly 
hide  the  polar  star. 

The  rule  of  justice  must,  however,  be  fixed ;  for  no  com- 
munity is  able  either  to  form  itself  or  to  exist  without  a 
rule  of  relations,  since  it  is  no  other  thing  than  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  relations.  Up  to  the  moment  when  law  in- 
tervenes to  make  them  co-ordinate,  the  community  is  but 
a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  unconnected  interests  and  men  ; 
the  law  is  the  tie  which  draws  them  into  community  with 
themselves  and  God,  which  creates  for  them  a  territoiy,  a 
sovereignty,  a  country,  a  future.  But  who  is  to  lay  down 
that  law?  Who  is  to  decide  in  matters  concerning  com- 
mand and  obedience,  labor  and  rest,  the  acquisition  and 
the  loss  of  goods,  punishments  and  honors?  Who  will 
trace  out  for  the  infant  society  the  path  which  it  is  to  fol- 
low through  all  the  hazards  of  time,  and  prepare  a  code 
of  justice  for  it  which  is  capable  of  resisting  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  things  and  of  the  passions  of  men  ?  A  volun- 
tary,and  primitive  convention  ?  A  few  men  meeting  to- 
getlier  cm  the  outskirts  of  a  forest,  moved  by  instincts  of 
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defence  or  of  depredation,  wlio  shall  settle  by  a  compact 
the  rudiments  of  a  great  society  ?  It  has  been  said,  gen- 
tlemen, it  has  been  written  in  a  work,  which  even  now  is 
renowned,  and  yet  the  author  himself,  by  a  retrospective 
glance,  which  has  not  been  the  least  eminent  of  his  fac- 
ulties, the  author  of  the  Oontrat  Social  has  ended  by 
avowing  that  which  history  loudly  proclaims ;  namely, 
that  every  human  society  has  for  its  father  a  legislator. 
The  legislator,  the  man  of  Providence,  establishes  the  law ; 
he  establishes  it  with  authority,  by  virtue  of  an  ascend- 
ancy of  which  God  is  the  first  cause,  but  which  issues  sec- 
ondarily from  the  qualities  of  the  man  and  the  wants  of 
the  community.  Thus,  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  N"uma. 
are  venerated  names,  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  which 
bears  the  statue  of  great  nations.  But,  however  memorable 
their  work  may  have  been,  and  even  without  excepting 
Moses,  how  far  has  it  been  from  attaining;  to  all  that  which 
mankind  should  hope  for  from  a  legislation  ?  Mankind 
stands  in  need  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  justice,  of 
an  immutable  law,  of  an  universal  law :  no  legislator  be- 
fore Jesus  Christ  had  given  this  to  men. 

I  understand,  by  fundamental  principle  of  justice,  not  a 
code  of  such  a  nature  as  that  which  serves  as  the  basis  of 
a  particular  society,  because  of  the  antiquity  and  authority 
of  the  legislator,  but  a  code  which  penetrates  so  far  into 
the  heart  of  the  just  and  the  true,  that  the  force  of  expe- 
rience, the  successive  criticism  of  generations,  and  the 
course  of  history,  can  never  accuse  it  of  imperfection,  nor 
disturb  the  empire  on  its  account.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  Moses,  coming  down  from  Sinai,  bore  to  his  people 
this  commandment — "  Tlwushaltrest  on  theSahhath-day, 
cmd  keep  it  Jholy" — it  was  an  element  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  justice.  Admire,  even  in  considering  only 
the  human  side  of  that  prescription,  what  profound  knowl 
edge  of  our  nature  it  supposes  in  the  legislator,  what  a 
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disinterested  perception  of  the  relation  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor — the  man  who  labors,  and  the  man  who 
causes  others  to  labor.  Was  it  not  necessary  to  possess 
a  very  extraordinary  sentiment  of  justice,  a  rare  foresight, 
so  that,  from  so  distant  a  period,  a  law  so  strange  in  ap- 
pearance might  be  established,  but  which  the  future  has 
so  explained  and  justified,  that  every  society  which  ven- 
tures to  despise  it  attacks  the  dignity,  the  intelligence,  the 
liberty,  the  morality,  and  even  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  gives  it  over  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  cupidity  of 
its  masters,  until  it  become  a  simple  productive  machine  : 
lost,  soul  and  body,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  first  con- 
queror who,  in  respecting  the  seventh  day,  will  have  kept 
open  the  source  of  religion,  of  good  morals,  and  of  mili- 
tary power?  This  is  what  I  call  creating  a  fundamental 
principle  of  justice,  a  law  which  can  never  recede,  which 
is  for  ever  sacred  :  and  why  sacred  ?  Because  it  springs 
from  a  glance  from  the  very  seat  of  justice,  from  a  flash 
of  light  descended  from  on  high,  where  unchangeable  and 
substantial  order  dwells  in  God,  and  from  whence  those 
gleams  of  equity  which  enlighten  us,  flow  upon  us  more 
or  less  abundantly,  and  which,  according  to  their  distri- 
bution, form  ,the  destinies  of  societies. 

Now,  gentlemen,  which  of  the  legislators  of  antiquity 
has  founded  a  fundamental  principle  of  justice  in  all  its 
plenitude !  Moses,  of  whom  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak, 
since  he  belongs,  by  his  history  and  by  his  legislation,  to 
Catholic  society — ^Moses  himself  has  succeeded  in  it  but 
imperfectly;  and,  as  to  all  the  others,  it  will  be  useless  to 
seek  in  their  works  for  anything  sufficiently  essential  to 
have  become  the  groundwork  of  law,  the  primordial  and 
visible  type  of  all  established  justice.  The  human  race 
stood  in  need  of  this  type ;  it  did  not  receive  it  from  them. 
The  laws  of  Menou,  of  Minos,  of  Solon,  of  Lycurgus,  of 
N"nma,  the  most  celebrated  institutions,  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
23 
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they  are  inumiinents  which  have  become  destroyed,  because 
their  virtue  was  of  too  ordinary  a  nature  to  have  sufficiently 
reflected  tlie  eternal  physiognomy  of  uncreated  justice. 

Nor  have  they  to  any  greater  extent  borne  the  character 
of  immutability,  without  which  the  best  legislation  is  pow- 
erless to  protect  those  who  live  under  its  guardianship: 
for  every  changeable  law  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government,  whether  the 
nation  has  at  its  head  an  unique  chief  or  a  bod}'  whieli 
deliberates  ;  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  case,  the  fate  of 
all,  or  at  least  the  fate  of  the  minority,  is  without  any  pro- 
tector, if  there  do  not  exist  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  subjects  an  inviolable  law,  which  covers  the  entire 
community,  and  secures  the  meanest  citizen  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  greater  number,  and  even  of  all. 
As  long  as  law  does  not  reach  this  point,  it  is  nothing. 
Jean  Jinsoqaes  Kousseau  has  said  :  "  If  the  peoplei  will  do 
liann  to  themselves,  who  has  the  right  to  hinder  them  ?  " 
J  answer :  Everybody  ;  for  everybody  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  people  do  not  misuse  their  force  and  their  unanim- 
ity, seeing  that  their  unanimity  invariably  falls  back  finally 
upon  some  one,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  form  of  op- 
pression which  is  disguised  by  the  very  excess  of  its  weight. 
It  is  against  all  that  law  is  necessarj',  much  more  than 
against  any  one;  for  number  has.  the  inconvenience  of 
joining  to  the  material  power  the  sanction  of  apparent 
justice.  But  law  is  only  something  against  all  when  it 
is  endowed  with  immutability,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  re- 
semblance to  God,  offers  an  invincible  resistance  to  the 
weaknesses  of  the  community  as  well  as  to  its  powerful 
conspiracies. 

I  say  the  weaknesses  of  the  community,  for  it  should  fear 
them  as  much  as  its  strength.  It  may  be  oppressed,  as  it 
may  become  the  oppressor,  and  it  requires  to  have  within 
itself  an  element  which,  by  its  consistency,  would  dis- 
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courage  that  secret  tide  of  revolutions  which,  time  draws 
along  after  itself.  All  legislators  have  had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  this,  and  they  have  done  all  that  they  were 
able  to  do  to  give  to  their  work  the  impress  of  immuta- 
bility. You  know  what  Lycurgus  did.  He  obtained  fi'om 
the  Lacedemonians,  under  the  faith  of  an  oath, "  that  they 
should  not  change  his  laws  until  his  return  from  the  jour- 
ney destined  by  him  to  consult  the  gods."  But  the  gods 
kept  him  far  from  Laeonia,  which  he  preferred  never  to 
see  again,  rather  than  bring  back  to  it  with  his  presence  a 
cause  of  instability.  It  was  an  heroic  action,  an  act  truly 
antique:  what  more  could  man  do  against  time?  And 
yet,  what  a  fragile  basis  for  the  immortality  of  a  legisla- 
tion !  The  sublime  exile  was  unable  to  succeed ;  his  laws 
had  a  shorteir  duration  than  Sparta,  and  his  spirit  did  nut 
rise  from  his  tomb  to  remind  the  prevaricators  of  the 
sacredness  of  their  plighted  oaths. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  all  the  others.  Their  laws 
have  perished  in  the  same  nation  which  had  created  or 
reformed  them  ;  every  age  has  borne  away  some  shreds  of 
them ;  and  the  rest,  such  as  those  which  yet  survive,  have 
become  a  mere  relic,  subject  to  dissertations  in  our  schools. 

You  do  not  expect,  gentlemen,  that  such  feeble  laws 
should  have  acquired  the  honors  of  universality  ;  it  never 
even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  It  perceived  the  idea  of 
immutability  ;  that  of  universality  was  completely  foreign 
to  it.  The  community  was  for  the  community,  it  did 
not  go  beyond ;  its  law  was  its  own  property,  the  gift  to 
itself  which  it  had  received  from  the  gods ;  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  excluded  from  it  as  enemies,  and  the  justice 
of  men  left  to  the  vanquished  enemy  no  asylum  against 
servitude,  death,  and  extermination.  Even  in  the  heart 
of  the  community,  the  entire  population  was  not  called 
tu  participate  in  the  law;  the  citizen  alone,  the  initiated 
of  the  country,  could  invoke  it,  and  demand  of  it  author- 
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ity,  assistance,  and  honor;  the  othere,  even  to  the  feet  of 
the  altars,  were  subjected  to  a  forced  expatriation,  and, 
although  present,  they  fouud  themselves  banished  from  all. 

Neither  fundamental  principle  of  justice,  nor  immuta- 
ble nor  universal  justice ;  such,  gentlemen,  was  the  ancient 
law.  A  threefold  inhumanity  was  its  basis.  In  default 
uf  a  fundamental  principle  of  justice,  which  should  mount 
even  to  the  sources  of  equity,  the  feeble  had  no  protectio.i 
against  the  strong;  in  default  of  an  immutable  law,  the 
lesser  number  was  without  arms  against  the  greater ;  in 
default  of  an  universal  law,  man  was  the  enemy  of  his 
fellow-man.  Jesus  Christ  found  human  society  in  that 
horrible  state  of  powerlessness  with  regard  to  its  funda- 
mental principle — which  is  justice ;  it  will  be  in  vain,,  out 
of  hatred  to  Him,  to  search  in  antiquity ;  no  other  law 
will  be  found  there  than  that  which  I  have  just  declared, 
and  which  you  have  all  recognized.  What  has  He  made 
of  that  miserable  society  which  would  chill  us  with  horror, 
if  only  one  of  its  days  could  appear  to  us  in  all  its  vigor? 
What  has  He  made  of  it  ?  He  could  have  trampled  it 
under  His  feet,  and  have  thrown  its  unclean  and  tyranni- 
cal ruins  to  the  winds  :  He  has  not  done  so.  He  might, 
at  least,  have  despised  it ;  and,  contenting  Himself  with 
founding  by  its  side  a  pure  and  an  equitable  society  for 
just  men,  have  abandoned  the  ancient  society  to  the  op- 
probrium of  the  comparison.  Nor  has  he  done  this.  He 
neither  destroyed  nor  despised ;  He  has  created  a  commu- 
nity, and  raised  up  the  ancient  by  the  new  ;  He  has  given 
to  human  society  that  which  none  of  its  legislators,  even 
the  most  famous  among  them,  had  given  to  it :  an  uni- 
versal law,  an  immutable  law,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
justice. 

This  is  the  spectacle  which  we  are  about  to  contem- 
plate. 

Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  ;  he  is  born  like  all 
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other  ineu — in  a  community  ;  He  is  born  under  a  particu 
lar  code  of  laws ;  He  is  born  in  a  country  which  has  its 
history,  its  founder,  its  conquests,  its  celebrity ;  He  is  born 
like  a  man  who  was  looked  for  by  a  great  people.  And 
what  is  the  first  thing-  which  He  does  whilst  declaring 
Himself  to  be  the  heir  of  the  promises  and  the  hopes  of 
that  people  ?  Does  He  say,  I  am  a  Jew  ?  I  am  come  to 
enlarge  My  nation,  and  to  extend  it  even  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  world,  farther  even  than  David  and  Solomon — 
our  fathers  ?  No,  He  does  not  say  a  word  like  this.  He 
says  simply :  I  am  the  Son  of  man.  And  perhaps  you  are 
not  surprised  at  it;  perhaps  it  appears  natural  to  you 
that  at  each  page  of  the  Gospel,  Jesus  Christ  aflPects  to 
call  Himself  the  Sou  of  man,  whilst  He  but  rarely  assumes 
the  title  of  Son  of  God.  However,  this  is  not  a  thing  of 
such  small  importance  as  you  may  suppose ;  and  that 
single  expression — the  Son  of  man — contains  an  entire 
revolution,  the  most  important  which  had  been  ever  wit- 
nessed. Before  Jesus  Christ,  men  said :  I  am  a  Greek,  a 
Roman,  a  Jew ;  when  menaced  or  interrogated,  they  an- 
swered proudly  :  Givis  Romcmus  sum  ego.  Each  shel- 
tered himself  under  his  country  and  city  ;  Jesus  Christ 
invoked  only  one  title^that  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
thereby  He  announced  a  new  era,  the  era  in  which  hu- 
manity commenced,  and  in  which,  after  the  name  of  God, 
nothing  can  be  greater  than  the  name  of  man,  nothing 
more  effectual  for  obtaining  help,  honor,  and  brotherly 
love.  Every  word  of  the  Son  of  man,  every  one  of  His 
acts,  bears  the  impress  o'f  that  spirit;  and  those  words 
and  acts  together  form  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  new  and 
universal  law.  As  soon  as  the  Gospel  was  in  the  world, 
Jesus  Christ  sends  His  apostles  to  bear  it  to  the  human 
race :  Oo"  said  He  "  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  efoery  erea- 
ture." '  Propagation,  communion,  universality,  became 
>  St.  Mark,  ch.  16,  v.  15. 
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tlie  watchwords  of  ever^'  movemeut,  aiid  there,  where 
before  was  heard  only  the  sound  of  egotism,  is  heard  only 
the  quick  march  of  charity. 

Where  are  the  Greeks  ?  Where  are  the  Romans  ? 
Where  is  the  community  ?  Where  are  the  Hellenic  and 
Quintal  laws?  Saint  Paul  can  no  longer  retain  in  his 
breast  the  song  of  triumphant  humanity:  ^''There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Oreek  •  there  is  neither  hond  nor  fjve ; 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  For  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  '  O  men,  who  dwell  under  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  men  who  think  you  are  of  different  races  and 
have  different  rights,  you  know  not  what  you  say ;  you 
are  not  here  below  by  thousands  and  by  millions,  you  are 
not  even  two,  you  are  but  one. 

Tlierefore  man  is  not  alone,  nor  humanity  j  but  man 
and  humanity  are  united.  Wlioeyer  touches  man  touches 
Immanity  ;  and  whoever  touches  humanity  touches  God 
who  has  made  it,  who  is  its  father  and  protector. 

The  Comte  de  Maistre,  excited  by  his  ill  temper  against 
tlie  French  revolution,  and  there  was  some  reason  for  it, 
has  said  somewhere  in  regard  to  the  "Declaration  of  tl\e 
rights  of  men : "  "  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  met  with 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Persians ;  but  I  have 
never  met  with  man."  The  Comte  de  Maistre  was  in 
error,  gentlemen  ;  like  him,  I  have  met  with  Germans  in 
Germany,  Italians  in  Italy,  Frenchmen  in  France ;  but  I 
have  also  met  with  man,  and  I  found  him  in  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  was  the  Charter  of  man,  the  declaration  of 
universal  right.  But  however  bold  that  declaration  was, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  boldness  in  reference 
to  a  divine  work,  it  was  still  only  a  declaration.  It  was, 
perhaps,  not  impossible  that  some  other  had  conceived  the 
same  idea,  and  had  said  like  Terence: 

"Homo  Bam,  nihil  homani  a  me  alienum  pnto." 
>  Epistle  to  the  tialatians,  ch.  3,  v.  28. 


As  long  as  the  Gospel  was  but  a  written  word,  it  was  the 
highest  in  the  world,  an  unique  book,  an  unequalled 
design,  and  that  is  all.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Gospel, 
announced  to  all  the  earth,  should  become  a  divine  law 
the  fundamental  rule  of  human  relations,  and  that  even 
those  who  denied  its  divinity  as  doctrine,  should  accept 
its  yoke  as  legislation.  Now,  is  not  this  what  we  behold  ? 
Has  not  Catholic  society,  in  extending  and  in  constituting 
itself  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  carried  with 
itself  the  evangelic  law  ?  Has  it  not  imposed  that  law 
upon  all  its  dispersed  and  united  members?  Has  it  not 
formed  the  foundation  of  general  morals,  so  that  a  heathen 
action,  even  if  it  may  not  be  repressed  by  the  laws  of  each 
country,  is  become  a  thing  impossible,  and  a  thing  which 
inspires  a  feeling  of  horror  ?  It  is  so,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Gospel  as  law,  is  much  more  extended  than  the  reign  of 
the  Gospel  as  idea.  He  who  does  not  adore  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  reveres  in  Him  the  sage ;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
His  enemies  who  contests  with  Him  the  title  of  the  greatest 
of  legislators. 

And  observe,  gentlemen,  the  evangelic  law  has  not  de- 
stroyed the  particular  laws  of  each  community,  any  more 
than  Catholic  society  has  destroyed  human  society,  l^a- 
tions  continue  to  be  the  arbitrators  of  their  destiny,  each 
preserving  its  own  character  and  all  the  attributes  of 
jiower ;  they  make  laws  as  before,  with  this  single  differ- 
ence, that,  nourished  by  the  substance  of  the  Gospel,  eman- 
cipated from  antique  egotism  by  a  sentiment  of  general 
benevolence,  which  is  now  to  th^m  as  innate,  they  do  not 
sully  their  code  with  articles  which  are  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  heart.  The  Gospel  has  not  passed  over  the  world 
like  a  violent  tempest,  which  tears  up  institutions  by  the 
roots;  it  was  gently  poured  out  upon  it.  like  a  healing 
stream,  which  penetrates  to  the  sources  of  life,  to  purify 
and  reinvJLi-oratc  it.     .\.ll  things  which  come  from  God  arc 
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iuvaritibly  marked  with  a  double  sign  :  unity  is  in  them 
allied  to  diversity,  universality  to  individuality,  domination 
to  liberty.  This  is  whj-  the  Gospel,  in  freeing  the  human 
race  from  the  fetters  of  narrow  justice,  has  not  attacked 
the  existence  of  nations.  An  universal  law  for  an  uni- 
versal empire  would  have  been  the  dreatn  of  a  man  ;  God 
has  done  better.  He  has  created  a  common  law  for  a  mul- 
titude of  nations,  separated  by  their  origin,  their  territory, 
and  tlieir  institutions.  He  has  left  to  them  the  free  dis- 
position of  themselves,  saying  to  them  like  a  father  to 
sons  equally  loved  :  Go  and  do  your  will,  increase  and 
multiply,  declare  war  and  peace,  but  remember  that  you 
are  but  one  in  trutii  and  charity. 

This  great  liberty  left  to  nations  has,  perhaps,  materially 
affected  the  diffusion  of  the  evariijelic  law  ;  it  has  rendered 
that  diffusion  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Bnt 
what  is  difficulty  or  time?  The  work  of  God  is  still 
young,  it  is  not  accomplished ;  let  us  leave  it  to  follow 
patiently-  the  coui^e  which  it  has  chosen.  If  the  sun  of 
justice  be  not  yet  at  its  noonday,  if  it  do  not  inundate  all 
the  children  of  men,  without  exception,  with  its  light  and 
heat,  it  is  their  own  fault ;  it  is  because  they  retreat  a?; 
soon  as  it  advances  towards  them.  Some  day  it  will  travel 
yet  faster  ;  and  as  the  torch  of  nature,  on  nearing  the 
horizon,  lights  up  the  east  and  the  west  at  the  same  tinif. 
so  the  Gospel,  having  reached  the  summit  of  its  power, 
and  become  master  of  the  world  without  ever  havini; 
constrained  it,  will  fill  the  past  and  the  future  with  its 
ir'iory  and  its  justice. 

Already,  gentlemen,  every  nation  which  does  not  in 
any  way  submit  to  the  evangelic  law,  is  condemned,  by  the 
-iinple  force  of  things,  to  barbarism.  What  an  unaccount- 
;ihle.  and  yet  what  an  equally  visible  thing  !  Athens  and 
Koine,  before  Jesus  Christ,  attained  to  civilization  ;  but 
?iiice  the  fv:ingelic  law  has  been  jiromulgated.  every  nation 
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which  has  nut  ret-ogiiized  it,  hais,  in  regard  to  Oliristian 
nations,  remained  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  which  even 
now  inspires  more  of  scorn  than  of  compassion.  Look  at 
the  Mussuhnan ;  he  ia  six  centuries  later  than  we  are, 
Mahomet  had  the  Gospel  in  his  hands ;  he  had  power  to 
copy  it,  and,  in  fact,  lie  has  copied  it.  Well,  what  is  the 
Mussulman  ?  "What  have  Greece  and  Syria  become  under 
his  domination  ?  What  has  even  the  culture  of  the  fields 
become  ?  What  is  become  of  that  terrestrial  aspect  of 
those  countries,  which,  with  so  many  other  famous  recol- 
lections, have  transmitted  to  us  the  memory  of  their  moun- 
tains and  of  their  valleys  ?  Even  the  land  has  not  been 
able  to  flourish  under  the  ignoble  yoke  of  an  administra- 
tion which  has  not  learned,  during  the  twelve  hundred 
years  of  its  existence,  to  support  an  ear  of  corn.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  rest.  God  has  given  to  them  the  most 
beautiful  country  in  the  world,  after  having  given  them 
posteriority  even  to  His  Gospel,  in  order  to  show  to  us,  by 
that  near  and  remarkable  example,  into  what  state  the 
nations  fall  which  reject  His  known  and  promulgated  Gos- 
pel. And  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  of  this. 
Before  Jesus  Christ,  universal  and  perfect  law  existed  for 
no  one  ;  nations  were,  in  this  regard,  all  on  a  footing  of 
equality ;  it  was  then  possible,  in  that  common  misery, 
that  a  legislator,  supported  by  fortunate  circumstances  of 
race,  of  time,  and  of  climate,  and,  above  all,  by  a  secret 
protection  of  Providence,  might  elevate  a  nation  to  a 
certain  degree  of  refinement  and  of  moral  rectitude.  But 
now  that  the  Gospel  has  appeared,  that  the  beacon  of 
perfection  is  lighted  up  before  the  eyes  of  all,  the  nation 
which  rejects  it  is  necessarily  condemned  to  relations  of  an 
inferior  order,  which  do  not  permit  it  to  sustain  a  com- 
parison, and  which  cause  it,  if  it  persist,  to  vegetate  in  an 
invincible  and  degrading  barbarism.  The  Gospel  has 
drawn  into  itself  all  the  powers  of  civilization,  which,  be- 
23* 
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fore,  were  scattered  about  in  the  world ;  and  whoever  he 
may  be  who  aspires  to  goodness  and  to  glory,  can  nc 
longer  seek  elsewhere  for  them.  It  was  pardonable,  it  was 
even  praiseworthy  in  Lycurgus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle ;  in  Numa,  to  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria : 
but  now  the  oracle  is  in  Rome,  because  the  Gospel  is 
there  in  its  highest  representative,  and  he  who  does  not 
go  there  humbly  to  draw  forth  inspirations  of  sovereign 
justice,  will  build  nothing  but  a  city  without  a  blessing. 

The  Gospel  was  completed,  promulgated,  established  :  it 
became  necessary  to  defend  it,  and,  after  universality,  to 
assure  to  it  immutability.  This  new  charge  was  not  a 
small  thing.  The  Gospel  protects  all  weaknesses  against 
all  powei's,  all  purity  against  all  inordinate  desires,  all 
modesty  against  every  form  of  pride  ;  it  protects  the 
hyssop  against  the  cedar,  the  hut  against  the  palace ;  it 
was  sure  to  have  enemies.  The  root  of  heathen  morals 
exists  always  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  lias  always  its 
representatives ;  there  exists  a  tradition  of  evil  as  well  as 
a  tradition  of  good,  and  it  is  impossible  that  that  occult 
tradition  should  not  often  attain  tu  public  power.  An 
emperor  desires  to  repudiate  his  wife,  the  evangelic  law 
forbids  him  to  do  so;  another  would  marry  two,  the  evan- 
gelic law  forbids  him  ;  a  third  covets  the  direction  of  con- 
sciences, the  evangelic  law  f  irbids  it  to  him.  You  see 
what  a  number  of  perpetual  causes  of  irritation,  wliat  a 
smouldering  and  inextinguishable  war  there  is  between 
tlie  lieatheii  law  and  the  Christian  law.  The  Christian 
law  must  be  defended,  but  how  ? 

God  has  undertaken  this  in  a  most  profound  manner. 
He  has  given  the  evangelic  law  to  us,  not  under  the 
direct  form  of  right,  but  under  the  direct  form  of  duty. 
He  has  not  said  to  us :  Here  are  your  liberties ;  He  has 
said :  Here  are  your  obligations.  This  difference  is  a 
capital  difference.     It  is  not  that  the  duty  does  not  include 
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the  right,  as  the  right  includes  the  duty.  I  cannot  ovfe  a 
duty  to  you  without  your  having  a  right  against  me ;  and 
you  cannot  be  bound  by  a  duty  towards  me,  without  my 
possessing  a  right  over  you.  But  right  is  the  selfish  side 
of  relations,  whilst  duty  is  the  generous  and  devoted  side 
of  them ;  and  this  is  why  tliere  is  as  much  difference  as 
between  heaven  and  earth,  between  devotedness  and 
selfishness,  between  constituting  a  society  upon  duty  and 
constituting  it  upon  right.  Therefore,  the  Gospel,  which 
is  the  very  naturalization  of  charity,  was  not  a.  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man,  but  a  declaration  of  his  duties.  And 
from  that  follows  the  whole  system  of  the  evangelic  de- 
fence against  heathen  persecution.  When  Bossuet,  speak- 
ing in  a  more  general  manner  of  the  defence  of  right, 
desired  to  give  a  formula  of  it  in  his  Politique  Sacree, 
he  wrote  that  admirable  phrase  which  everybody  knows : 
There  is  no  right  against  right.  Tet,  however  energetic 
and  true  that  phrase  may  be,  still  it  is  not  the  truly 
Christian  formula;  the  truly  Christian  formula  is  this: 
There  is  no  right  against  duty. 

Whether,  then,  the  evangelic  law  is  attacked  in  the 
person  of  an  infant,  of  a  virgin,  or  of  an  aged  man,  they 
are  all  armed  ;  the  feeble  reed  will  answer  like  Pius  VIT., 
of  such  gentle  and  benevolent  memory  :  "  Sire,  I  can 
easily  cede  to  you  my  right,  but  I  cannot  cede  to  you  my 
duty;  I  can  love  you  and  admire  you,  even  to  giving  up 
ray  life  for  you,  but  I  cannot  give  you  up  my  conscience  ; 
I  may,  O  Emperor,  lose  all  things  for  you,  but  not  my 
soxil ;  for  \ny  soul  is  eternity,  and  eternity  is  more  tliaii 
God^t  is  man  and  God  together."  This  is  our  defence. 
Between  us  and  the  persecutors,  it  is  not  the  right  whicli 
creates  the  obstacle,  but  the  duty ;  it  is  not  selfishness,  but 
devotedness  ;  right  is  behind  duty,  hidden  and  sheltered 
by  that  divine  shield. 

Besides  this,  we  have  no  weapons  of  defence.     ■' For" 
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said  Jesus  Christ.  ''  Hie  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
nwmhered;  not  one  of  them,  ^haUfall,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  your  hea/venly  FatJier." "  And  He  Himself,  ready 
the  first  to  die  for  the  Gospel,  said  to  the  apostle  who  drew 
the  sword  to  defend  it :  '■'■Put  up  thy  sword  again  into  its 
place.  For  aU  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  hy  the 
sword  j  '"  that  is  to  say,  will  make  a  vain  and  ineffectual 
defence.  It  is  the  cross  which  is  the  prsetorian  jruard  of 
the  Gospel.  When  men  have  the  honor  to  combat  for  the 
cross,  they  must  be  in  the  liighest  right,  right  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  respect,  right  combined  with  all  the  humility 
of  love,  and  then  they  must  take  their  stand  on  that  last 
exclamation :  I  can  do  nothing,  kill  me  !  They  may  kill 
one,  or  two,  or  three ;  but  to  kill  a  man  armed  with  a 
thity.  is  even  more  than  the  strongest  shoulders  can  bear. 
Tlie  poet  has  said  : 

"La  moit  d'un  honnete  est  uu  poids  eternel." 

And  we  have  es'en  better  than  this  on  our  side :  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  commenced  by  a  good  man  killed  on 
Calvary. 

Therefore  violence  is  not  the  best  arm  against  tlie  evan- 
gelic law,  nor  the  greatest  peril  for  its  immutability. 
Hight  perishes  less  by  violence  than  by  corruption.  It 
was  not  Attila  who  was  the  greatest  scourge  of  liberty  and 
of  human  dignity,  but  the  eunuchs  of  Constantinople. 
When  Jugurtha  went  out  of  Home,  and  turned  round  to 
curse  her,  he  did  not  hesitate  about  his  anathema,  he  pro- 
nounced but  that  short  phrase  :  Emenda  oivitas.  O  city, 
who  seekest  only  a  purchaser  !  city,  who  still  boldest  the 
balance  in  which  Brennus  formerly  weighed  thy  destiny, 
and  who  boldest  it  no  longer  to  purchase,  but  to  sell  thy- 
self! It  was  the  gold  of  Caesar  which  was  to  be  feared 
for  the  Gospel,  much  more  than  his  vigorous  measures ; 

1  St.  Matthew,  ch.  10,  v.  30;  St.  Luke,  ch.  81,  y.  18, 
»  St.  Matthew,  ch.  30,  t.  52. 


the  luxurious  ease  of  the  palace,  much  more  than  the  hor 
ror  of  dungeons  ;  the  seduction  of  the  smile,  much  more 
than  the  severity  of  a  sentence.  JesuS  Christ  then  armed 
his  Gospel  also  against  that  kind  of  persecution.  He 
formed  for  it,  for  ever,  bj'  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  a  militia 
sober  and  poor,  who,  inwardly  nourished  by  the  liidden 
manna  of  a  holy  unction,  had  but  little  to  ask  for  from 
the  earth,  and  were  always  sure  of  finding  that  little.  If 
the  rich  might  sometimes  create  temptations  for  them, 
there  should  also  come  from  them  tempests  which  would 
devour  the  evil  with  the  cause,  and  bring  the  evangelic 
tribe  back  again  to  simplicity  and  fidelity.  There  are 
recent  examples  of  this.  Not  long  ago  yon  stripped  the 
Church  of  lier  goods  and  of  her  honors ;  you  thought,  per- 
haps, that  you  had  destroyed  her — you  have  but  purified 
and  reinvigorated  her.  To  corrupt  her,  you  have  noth- 
ing left  but  the  power  of  the  morsel  of  daily  bread  ;  but 
it  is  just  this  which  is  never  wanting,  and  if  you  take  it 
from  her,  she  will  gather  up  from  the  earth  a  morsel  still 
more  worthy  of  honor,  and  better  secured  to  her. 

So  we  have  universal  right,  and  unchangeable  right, 
yet  the  Gospel  is  also  the  fundamental  principal  of  right ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  penetrates  so  far  into  the  just  and  equi- 
table, that  no  other  more  perfect  right  can  be  conceived. 
The  Gospel  is  like  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  a  book  of 
right ;  but  a  book  of  right  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that 
no  one  can  hope  to  surpass  it,  or  even  to  imitate  it.  It 
has  stood 'erect  during  eighteen  centuries,  guarded  by  the 
respect  of  all,  and  even  of  its  greatest  enemies.  The  hu- 
man mind,  which  is  so  fertile  in  resources,  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  either  its  equal  or  even  a  fault  in  it.  It 
has  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  what  mat- 
ters it?  The  Gospel  remains,  it  is  so  written.  It  has 
denied  the  divinity  of  the  Church ;  but  what  matters  it  ? 
Tlie  Church  remains,  it  is  so  written.     Who,  then,  has 
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made  this  book  ?  From  whence  i^  it  fallen  ?  Wiio  main- 
tains its  empire  ?  After  so  many  changes  and  trials,  so 
many  ruins  and  foundations,  it  always  remaius  the  same  ; 
that  is  to  say,  always  perfect.  It  is  forgotten  for  a  day  ; 
on  the  morrow  it  is  seen,  and  men  exclaim  :  The  Gospel ! 

I  render  justice  to  this  age;  it  has  felt  more  than  any 
other  the  evangelic  shock,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak  : 
it  has  understood  that  a  secret  tie  exists  between  the  Gospel 
and  mankind,  and  that  as  long  as  nothing  better  than  the 
Gospel  is  prepared  for  mankind,  as  long  as  a  more  perfect 
law  is  not  created,  Jesus  Christ  will  continue  to  reign  over 
the  world.  This  age  has  understood  that  the  great  ques- 
tion was  not  a  question  of  metaphysics  and  of  history,  be- 
cause the  people  neither  care  for,  nor  have  need  of,  metu- 
l>hysics  or  liistory ;  but  that  it  was  a  question  of  right.  Xo 
higher  or  more  profound  enterprise  has  yet  been  conducted 
against  Jesus  Christ,  but  at  the  same  time,  none  of  which 
the  result  will  be  more  glorious  for  truth,  and  more  easy 
to  be  underetood  by  all.  Let  us  stand,  then,  upon  this 
question — the  question  of  right.  Our  trial  is  made  com- 
plete, gentlemen — our  trial  as  Catholics :  you  know  in 
what  condition  we  found  the  world  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  right,  and  where  we  have  conducted  it.  Take 
the  heritage  in  your  turn  ;  create  a  code  more  universal, 
more  unciiangeable,  more  perfect.  We  wait  for  you,  and 
we  desire  nothing  better  from  you.  But,  after  having  seen 
your  first  efforts  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I  much  fear 
that  YOU  will  have  to  labor  in  vain  with  regard  to  riarht, 
as  you  have  done  with  regard  to  metaphysics  and  history. 

I  shall,  howes'er,  complete  my  task. 

The  final  character  of  the  ancient  law,  as  you  have  seen, 
was  inhumanity — a  threefold  inhumanity,  resulting  from 
the  sacrifice  of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  the  smaller  to  the 
greater  number,  and  from  enmity  between  man  and  man. 
The  final  character  uf  the  new  law  is,  on  the  contrarv.  hu 
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• 
mauity — a  tbreefold  humanity ;  the  protection  of  tlie  weak 

against  the  strong,  of  the  smaller  against  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  the  love  of  all  for  all,  as  if  they  were  but  one. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  superhuman  humanity,  which 
forms  the  foundation  and  the  force  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
whoever  quits  it,  however  plausible  his  views  may  be,  ana 
however  pure  his  intentions,  re-enters  immediately  iiiti) 
the  heathen  conception,  that  is  to  say,  into  inhumaTiity. 
Permit  me  to  return  to  an  example,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready made  an  allusion. 

One  of  our  most  papular  poets  complained,  tiiat  at  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV".  the  Church  ruined  the  poor  hy  fetes. 
This  was  attacking  the  very  heart  of  the  evangelic  law. 
"What  has  happened  ?  The  great  law  of  rest — that  prim- 
itive character  of  humanity,  anterior  even  to  our  fall — the 
law  of  rest  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  desires  of  the  fabulist 
and  to  the  figures  of  the  economist.  Well,  I  ask  you,  are 
the  poor  richei',  more  free,  less  enslaved  to  their  masters, 
better  in  health,  more  moral,  and  more  happy  ?  Who  have 
profited  by  tlie  abolition  of  the  charter  of  rest,  but  those 
who  make  others  labor,  and  who  have  no  need  of  rest? 
The  poor  will  discover  this  sooner  or  later ;  they  will  see 
that  those  who  desired  to  free  them  from  an  evanselical 
duty,  have,  in  that  very  act,  robbed  them  of  a  precious 
right  which  was  hidden  behind  it ;  that  they  have  been 
cheated  in  regard  to  their  money,  their  health,  their  judg- 
ment, and  their  hearts.  They  will  return  to  their  old 
master,  Jesus  Christ,  who  understood  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  because  he  was  himself  poor;  they  will  again  em- 
brace his  cross,  bathed  in  the  tears  of  those  who  suffer, 
and  they  will  cry  out,  in  still  stronger  love  than  of  old : 
I  come  to  you,  who  have  never  deceived  the  child  of  the 
poor ! 

It  is  by  the  help  of  Catholic  society,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  fir?t  and  last  founder  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
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riglit,  if:iii  imiiHitable  law,  of  an  universal  law.  has  aceom 
plished  and  propagated  that  great  social  revolution.     But 
there  are  nations  who  co-operate  therein  by  a  more  natural 
devotedness,  or  more  ardent  faith  than  othei-s.     Ours  is 
of  this  number,  gentlemen ;  our  countrj',  since  its  modern 
formation,  has  always  been  a  land  of  the  Gospel,  a  land  of 
the  new  law.     The  election  of  God  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  this ;  but,  after  him,  we  owe  it  to  the  instinct  of  justice 
and  generosity  which  is  natural  to  us,  to  that  glorious  sen- 
timent of  the  good  and  the  true,  which  with  us  is  above 
the  instinct  of  that  which  is  useful.     The  errore  of  our 
national  character  have  for  a  centuiy  led  us  away  from 
truth;  our  hearts  will  certainly,  although  slowly,  conduct 
lis  back  to  it  again.     "Whenever  the  experience  shall  be 
acquired,  and  all  right  founded  outside  the  pages  of  the 
Gospel  shall  be  regarded  as  selti^h,  the  great  day  of  faith 
will  dawn  again  upon  France.     And  if  this  resurrection, 
foreshadowed  by  so  many  happy  auguries,  do   not   be- 
come realized — if  the  Gospel  and  the  country  should  be- 
come divided — there  will  be  an  end  of  us ;  because  our 
national  character  will  be  no  more.     France  will  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  dead  lion,  and  will  be  dragged  with  a 
oord  aboat  its  neck  to  the  geinonies  of  history. 


THIRTY-THIRD    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  influence  of  catholic  society  upon  naturai. 
society  with  regard  to  property. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 

Oatholio  society  has  changed  the  face  of  human  society, 
by  introducing  into  the  world  a  new  law,  a  law  universal 
and  unchangeable,  become,  by  its  perfection,  the  principle 
and  the  type  of  all  justice.  But  this  law  has  not,  as  you 
suppose,  prevailed  without  contradiction ;  and  even  now, 
after  so  long  a  reign,  it  has  adversaries  who  seek  to  de- 
throne it  in  the  name  even  of  the  interests  of  mankind. 
1  must,  then,  defend  and  justify  it,  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  that  justification  will  succeed  in  revealing  to  yon 
its  equity  and  its  profundity. 

Here  is  the  first  position  maintained  against  the  evan- 
gelic law;  "  You  boast,"  say  they  to  us,  "of  having  labored 
for  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  but  if  such  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Gospel,  was  it  not  its  duty  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inequality  which  reigns  here  below  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  property  ?  If  it  be  true  that  justice  is  the  founda- 
tion of  natural  society,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  that 
justice  is  the  equitable  division  of  property.  Now,  is 
property  equitably  distributed  ?  Are  there  not  men  who 
die  of  weariness  in  abundance ;  and  who,  after  having 
satiated  their  passions,  no  longer  know  what  to  do  with 
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the  rest,  whilst  others,  aud  a  very  great  mmiber,  pine 
away  in  misery,  and  too  often  in  inanition  ?  Well,  what 
have  you.  the  Gospel,  you  men  of  the  evangelic  law.  done 
against  this  horrible  abuse  ?  What  have  you  done  against 
the  rich  in  fa\or  of  the  poor  ?  What  have  you  done  1 
You  have  consecrated  the  inequality  of  property  ;  you 
have  sanctioned  it ;  you  have  placed  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ ;  you  have  declared  that 
some  should  have  all,  and  that  the  others  should  be  con- 
tent to  stretch  out  their  hands  and  receive,  under  the 
name  of  alms,  the  crumbs  which  the  rich  choose  to  let  fall 
from  their  tables  and  their  luxury.  This  is  wliat  you  have 
done  in  a  question  so  grave,  which  affects  the  life  and  death 
of  mankind.  We  require  an  account  of  this  from  the  Gos- 
pel, from  the  Church,  from  that  power  which  j'ou  have 
exercised  during  so  many  centuries,  from  that  new  law  of 
which  you  were  so  proud,  and  which  haj;  served  but  to 
r^anctify  in  property  the  living  source  of  all  injustice  and 
of  all  misery." 

I  do  not  disguise  the  objection,  gentlemen,  and  shall 
combat  it  as  frankly  as  I  exposed  it  to  you.  But  I  shall 
combat  it  without  being  wanting  in  respect  to  those  who 
occupy  themselves  about  this  question  ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  the  evils  which  result  from  the  diminution  of  truth  and 
of  charity  upon  earth,  it  is  natural  to  meet  with  men  who 
are  devoted  enough  to  suffer  on  their  account,  skilful 
enough  to  seek  for  a  remedy,  but  too  little  enlightened  to 
keep  from  losing  themselves  in  the  combinations  of  their 
intelligence.  Others,  who  are  just  as  far  from  truth, 
trouble  themselves  less  about  the  condition  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  pass  by  these  great  questions  with  indiffer- 
ence: I  prefer  the  former,  and  I  combat  their  errors, 
respecting,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  illusions  of  their 
devotedness. 

God  has  given  the  earth  to  man,  and,  with  the  earth. 
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an  activity  which  fertilizes  it  and  renders  it  obedient  to 
our  wants.  The  primitive  gift  constitutes  in  favor  of  man 
a  double  proprietorship — the  proprietorship  of  the  soil  and 
that  of  labor.  The  question  is  not  then  to  know  whether 
proprietorship  should  be  destroyed,  since  it  necessarily 
exists  by  the  simple  fact  that  man  is  an  active  being,  and 
that  no  one,  without  God,  is  able  to  pluck  the  land  from 
his  hands.  But  the  question  is  to  know  to  whom  property 
belongs,  whether  it  be  a  gift  made  to  each  of  us,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  an  indivisible  and  social 
gift,  in  regard  to  which  no  one  can  make  any  other  claim 
than  for  a  share  of  the  fruits  distributed  by  society  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws.  The  tradition  sanctioned  by  the 
Gospel  consecrates  property  under  its  individual  form; 
according  to  this  tradition  and  the  Gospel,  God  is  declared 
to  have  said  to  man  :  "  Thou  art  master  of  thy  labor,  for 
thy  labor  is  thy  activity ;  and  thy  activity  is  thyself.  To 
take  from  thee  the  domain  of  thy  labor  would  be  to  take 
from  thee  the  domain  of  thy  activity  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
possession  of  thyself,  of  that  which  makes  thee  a  living 
and  a  free  being.  Thou  art  then  master  of  thy  labor. 
Thou  art  also  master  of  the  soil,  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
thy  labor  may  have  fertilized;  for  thy  labor  is  nothing 
without  the  soil,  and  the  earth  is  nothing  without  thy 
labor;  the  one  and  the  other  are  sustained  and  quickened 
reciprocally.  "When,  then,  thou  shalt  have  mingled  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  with  the  earth,  and  when  thou  shalt 
thus  have  fertilized  it,  it  will  belong  to  thee,  for  it  will 
have  become  a  part  of  thyself — the  prolongation  of  thy 
own  body ;  it  will  have  been  enriched  by  thy  flesh  and 
blood,  and  it  is  just  that  thy  domain  over  it  should  eon- 
tinne,  so  that  it  may  belong  to  thee.  I  have,  it  is  true,  a 
primitive  share  in  it  as  Creator,  but  I  give  it  up  to  thee ; 
and  by  thus  uniting  that  which  comes  from  Me,  and  that 
which  comes  from  thee,  the  whole  is  thine.    Thy  proprietor- 
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ship  will  not  even  end  with  tliy  life ;  thou  mayst  trans- 
mit it  to  thy  descendants,  because  thy  descendants  are 
thyself,  because  there  is  unity  between  the  father  and  his 
children ;  and  to  disinherit  these  from  thy  patrimonial 
lands,  would  be  to  disinherit  the  toils  and  the  tears  of 
their  father.  To  whom  else  should  that  land  of  thy  pain 
and  thy  blood  return  ?  To  another  who  has  not  labored 
it  ?  It  is  better  for  thee  to  survive,  and  for  thee  to  keep 
it  in  thy  posterity." 

Such  is,  gentlemen,  the  primitive  right  consecrated  by 
the  evangelic  law. 

"  It  is  well,"  they  answer  ns;  "  but  do  yon  not  perceive 
the  frightful  inequality  which  will  result  from  that  posi- 
tion which  is  apparently  so  simple  ?  In  a  certain  time, 
whether  from  the  incapacity  of  some,  or  from  infirmit}' 
for  which  man  is  uofaccountable,  or  from  other  circam- 
Btances,  favorable  for  these,  unfavorable  for  those,  the  land, 
become  too  small  and  limited  for  its  inhabitants,  will  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  few  men,  who  will  consume 
it  in  luxury  and  satiety,  to  the  prejudice  of  numberless 
unfortunate  beings,  reduced  to  earn  their  bread  day  by 
day,  if  even  so  much  as  the  bread  necessary  for  each  day 
be  assured  to  them.  Is  not  this  a  result  which  accuses 
the  principle  of  individual  proprietorship  ?  If  the  conse- 
quence be  selfish,  the  principle  is  inevitably  the  same.  We 
must  then,  if  we  love  mankind,  have  recourse  to  another 
distribution  of  property,  and  boldly  proclaim,  because  it 
is  a  duty,  that  labor  and  the  land  belong  to  society. 
Labor  and  the  land  form  the  funds  of  society,  the  common 
property,  the  very  substance  of  country ;  we  should  all 
devote  oureelves  to  it,  and  as  the  only  recompense  of  our 
eiforts,  take  a  part  of  the  fruits  proportioned  to  the  merit 
of  our  labors.  In  this  way  the  arbitrary  distinction  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  rich  would  cease ;  if  any  irreo-u- 
larity  should  still  exist,  it  would  be  due  to  capacity  and 
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virtue,  and  nut  to  the  chauces  of  birth,  whicii  hava 
pounded  up  together  for  us,  in  the  same  vase,  sloth,  abun- 
dance, pride,  seliishness,  all  vices,  and  all  rights.  Have 
you  not  youraelves,  O  men  of  the  Gospel !  in  your  days 
of  holy  inspirations,  have  you  not  realized  that  divine 
I'epublic  'i  When  your  missionaries  founded  the  famous 
republics  of  Paraguay,  did  you  not,  in  the  name  of  the 
Gospel,  decree  the  community  of  labor  and  of  posses- 
sions? Was  Paraguay  any  other  thing  than  a  united 
family,  in  which  each  member  labored  for  all,  all  for  each, 
and  in  which  the  social  power,  itself  also  laboring,  dis- 
tributed the  fruits  of  its  peaceful  activity  to  its  children, 
in  the  most  equitable  measure?  The  whole  world  will 
admire  that  creation  of  the  Gospel,  which  brings  back 
again  its  primitive  times.  But,  although  capable  of  con- 
ceiving and  of  accomplishing  this  between  two  great 
streams  of  America,  you  have  not  been  capable  of  estab- 
lishing it  as  a  general  law  of  humanity  ;  you  have  been 
without  courage,  you  have  retreated  before  human  egotism. 
And  we,  the  sons  of  the  nineteenth  century,  trained,  it  is 
true,  in  your  schools,  and  nurtured  by  the  milk  of  the 
Gospel,  we  are  obliged  to  remind  you  of  your  mission, 
and  to  perfect  the  law  of  justice  and  of  charity  1  " 

Again  I  say,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  disguise  the  objec- 
tion, and  I  have  no  merit  in  so  doing,  because  the  reply 
strikes  me  forcibly,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  I  regard  the  establishment  which  is  to  transfer  the 
domain  of  the  land  and  of  labor  to  society,  as  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  universal  servitude ;  and  the  consecration  of 
an  inequality  without  limit  and  without  resources  ;  such 
servitude  and  inequality  as  no  despotism  has  even  ap- 
proached in  imagination. 

Society,  they  say,  should  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
soil  and  of  labor.  But  what  is  society  ?  In  appearance 
it  is  everybody ;  in  reality,  when  it  regards  administration 
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or  government,  it  is  always  a  very  limited  number  of  men. 
Whether  society  be  called  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  de- 
mocracy, it  is  always  represented  and  conducted  by  two  or 
three  men,  who  are  called  to  power  by  the  course  of 
human  things,  and  are  made  the  depositaries  of  all  the 
social  elements.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  men  do  not 
believe  it ;  at  forty,  they  no  longer  doubt  it ;  they  know- 
that  positive  government,  in  spite  of  all  imaginable  com- 
binations, always  falls  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men, 
and  that  when  those  men  die,  their  places  are  invariably 
filled  by  otiiers ;  and  so  on  forever.  We  know  that  on  this 
very  account  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  to  power  invincible 
conclusions,  without  which  society  would  become  lost  in 
an  autocracy  so  exacting  that  the  earth  would  not  be 
habitable  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now,  property 
is  one  of  these  conclusions,  an  invincible  force  communi- 
cated to  man,  whicli  unites  his  existence  of  a  day  to  the 
immortality  of  the  earth,  to  the  power  of  labor,  and  en- 
ables him  to  stand  erect,  with  his  hands  upon  liis  breast, 
and  the  soil  underneath  his  feet.  Take  away  from  him 
the  domain  of  the  land  and  of  labor,  what  will  be  there  be 
left  but  a  slave  ?  For  there  is  but  one  definition  of  a  slave  : 
it  is  the  being  who  is  neither  master  of  land  nor  of  his 
own  labor.  Then  transfer  that  double  domain  to  society, 
that  is  to  say,  to  certain  men  who  govern  and  represent 
society :  What  will  then  remain  of  country  but  universal 
servitude,  hunger  and  tiiirst  enrolled  under  the  rod  of 
two  or  three  quidams,  the  scum  of  all,  under  a  species  of 
haughtiness,  the  type  of  which,  even  after  so  much  of 
pride,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  ?  The  citizen  will  no 
longer  be  anything  but  the  valet  of  the  republic,  and  he 
would  not  be  able,  without  committing  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  even  "  to  fold  his  arms  together  and  depart^''  as 
an  eloquent  man  has  said ;  the  soil  would  pass  away 
from  under  his  feet,  the  sky  from  above  his  head,  and  he 
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would  be  left  in  the  glory  of  being  suspended  in  the  void 
for  the  greater  happiness  of  himself  and  of  mankind. 

Behold,  gentlemen,  what  comes  to  pass,  where  property 
nevertheless  exists,  but  where  it  is  not  insured  against 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  by  its  inviolability !  You  an- 
ticipate my  intention,  you  name  the  country  to  which  I 
allude :  well,  then,  since  you  know  it,  have  you  never  felt 
what  a  heavy  chain  its  inhabitants  drag  after  themselves, 
even  to  the  extremities  of  the  world ;  one  which  hinders 
tliem  from  breathing  the  air  of  freedom  under  any  point 
uf  heaven  ?  Have  you  never  met  with  one  of  those  sin- 
gular captives,  who,  laden  with  all  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  of  fortune,  is  nevertheless  unable,  whatever 
may  be  his  name,  his  history,  his  services,  his  power,  his 
favor — to  say  that,  to-morrow  morning,  he  will  not  be 
wandering  upon  the  highways  of  Europe,  asking  alms, 
excommunicated  from  his  country,  having  lost  his  patri- 
mony and  his  ancestry,  despoiled  from  head  to  foot,  unable 
even  to  recognize  himself:  and  for  what?  Because  he 
might  have  entertained  another  thought  than  that  of  liis 
master;  because  he  might  have  prayed  to  God  otlier- 
wise  than  he;  and  sixty  millions  of  men  are  in  that 
condition ;  sixty  millions  of  men  listen  to  their  own 
breathing,  fearing  lest  it  may  not  be  in  analogy  with 
the  respiration  of  the  master ;  and  lest  the  earth  itself, 
rejecting  them  from  iier  bosom  for  so  great  a  crime,  may 
even  refuse  to  them  a  tomb!  See  what  man  is  with- 
out the  propi'ietorship  of  land  or  of  labor,  and  what  it 
is  that  the  Gospel  is  reproached  with  not  having  made 
of  him  ! 

I  add,  that  this  universal  isolation  would  not  even  be 
compensated  tor  by  a  certain  equality  in  the  common 
degradation  ;  but  that,  under  no  rule  whatever,  the  burden 
of  inequality  would  but  be  greater  and  more  intolerable. 
In  eifect,  whatever  distribution  may  be  made  of  the  soil 
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and  of  labor,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  society;  and  those  wants  beget  offices  of  a  nature 
infinitely  varied,  from  those  which  are  most  antipathetic 
to  delicacy  and  to  pride,  to  those  which  are  most  flattering 
to  our  inclination  for  glory  and  the  conveniences  of  life. 
The  progress  of  economical  science  will  never  efface  these 
native  differences  between  the  social  offices.  Now,  in  the 
system  which  I  combat,  no  one  being  master  of  his  labor, 
the  choice  of  it  will  necessarily  belong  to  the  power  which 
represents  society  ;  men  will  not  only  be  slaves  in  the 
mass,  but  also  in  detail.  One  will  make  verses,  another 
will  turn  the  grindstone,  and  in  all  cases  by  the  decision 
of  those  who  are  in  an  elevated  position  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  will  of  two  or  three  men  ostentatiously  called  the 
republic.  It  is  true  that  the  distribution  will  be  regu- 
lated by  justice — to  each  according  to  his  capacity.  What 
can  be  more  wi^e  and  more  natural  ?  It  is  nature  herself 
who  will  decide. 

I  distrust  nature  very  much  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
directing  the  activity  of  a  nation  as  sovereigns ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  let  us  see  the  result  in  regard  to 
equality.  To-day  I  am  poor,  but  I  have  reasons  for  con- 
solation :  if  I  have  no  land,  I  have  intelligence,  heart, 
my  devotedness,  my  faith.  I  console  myself  with  think- 
ing, that  after  all,  if  fate  be  not  unpropitious,  I  shall  be 
as  well  able  as  another  to  use  a  pencil  or  a  pen.  God 
has  neither  given  all  nor  taken  away  all  at  once;  He  has 
distributed  His  gifts.  But  here  is  another  order :  all  is 
measured  by  capacity.  My  dinner  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  my  intelligence  ;  I  receive  with  a  ration  of 
food  an  official  ration  of  idiotism.  I  was  poor  only  by 
chance,  I  am  so  now  by  necessity ;  I  was  insignificant 
only  in  one  regard,  I  am  so  now  altogether.  The  social 
hierarcliy  becomes  a  series  of  insults ;  and  even  a  glass 
of  water  cunnot  be  drunk  in  it  without  the  exact  shade 
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of  its  indigiiitv  being  visible  in  its  color.  In  n.  word,  in- 
equality was  bnt  accidental  amongst  men,  now  it  is  logi- 
cal, and  universal  servitude  has,  as  an  alleviation,  the 
domination  of  intelligent  men  over  the  plehes  of  incapaci- 
ties. This,  once  more,  is  what  the  Gospel  is  reproached 
with  not  having  established  ! 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  tlie  men  who  brought  such  strange 
ideas  to  light  were  not  common  men,  and  many  of  them 
even  were  devoted  men ;  but  everything  is  possible  to 
those  who  leave  nature  in  order  to  emerge  from  evil,  and 
above  all,  when  they  leave  the  Gospel  in  the  intention  of 
doing  better  than  the  Gospel.  The  community  of  labor 
and  of  possessions  is  an  evangelical  idea  ;  but  observe  on 
what  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  voluntary  ; 
and  from  that  moment  it  has  no  longer  the  character  nor 
the  inconvenience  of  servitude.  Secondly,  in  the  in- 
equality of  the  oiBces  there  is  an  act  of  devotedness  ;  and 
then  it  ceases  to  be  an  outrage  or  an  oppression.  All  tlie 
evangelic  revolution  is  founded  upon  the  free  conviction 
of  the  intelligence,  and  upon  the  free  concurrence  of 
the  heart,  and  that  which  it  is  desired  to  substitute  in  its 
place  is  a  mechanical  revolution,  having  no  other  origin 
than  a  dream,  no  other  force  than  the  law.  If  its  success 
were  possible,  the  human  race  would  not  have  fallen  from 
so  high  a  liberty  into  such  abject  slavery,  nor  from  so 
real  a  state  of  perfection  into  a  rarer  stupidity. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  inconveniences  of  proprietorship 
are  great;  the  abuses  which  heathen  society  had  made  of 
it  called  for  more  than  a  reform — they  called  for  a  total 
revolution.  The  rich,  being  degraded,  had  degraded  the 
poor,  and  nothing  in  common  existed  between  those  two 
decayed  but  living  members  of  humanity.  The  rich  had 
no  longer  any  idea  they  owed  something  to  the  poor. 
They  had  deprived  the  poor  of  all  right,  all  dignity,  all 
respect  for  themselves  ;  of  every  hope,  every  remembrance 
24 
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of  common  origin,  and  of  fraternity.  No  one  thought  of 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  none  of  their  infirmities,  or  of 
their  death.  They  lived  between  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters,  the  indifference  of  all,  and  their  own  scorn  ot 
themselves.  This  is  where  Jesus  Christ  found  them :  let 
us  see  what  He  has  made  of  them. 

There  is  a  pi-oprietorship  which  is  inseparable  from 
man,  a  proprietorship  which  he  cannot  alienate  from  him- 
self without  ceasing  to  be  a  man,  and  of  which  society 
should  never  accept  the  alienation  :  this  is  the  proprietor- 
ship of  labor.  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  possible  that  you 
may  not  attain  to  the  possession  of  laud :  the  soil  is  lim 
ited ;  it  has  been  inhabited  for  centuries  ;  you  arrive  late, 
and  it  will  perhaps  cost  you  sixty  years  of  the  most  labo- 
rious life  to  conquer  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  This  is  true. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  and  as  a  counterpoise,  the  pro- 
prietorship of  labor  will  always  remain  to  you ;  you  will 
never  be  disinherited  in  this  regard,  and  the  possessor  of 
land  cannot  even,  without  your  help,  obtain  from  the  soil 
which  belongs  to  him  the  obedience  of  fertility.  Tour 
labor,  if  it  be  not  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  is  at  least  the 
half  of  it,  and  by  that  equitable  distribution,  riches  will 
depend  upon  poverty  as  much  as  poverty  upon  riches. 
The  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  be  frequent ; 
the  condition  of  both  will  be  to  help  each  otiier  umtally, 
iuid  to  engender  reciprocal  relations.  Such  is  the  present 
order;  but  ^vil^  it  the  same  before  the  a|)pearance  of  the 
(xospel  I  You  know  that  it  was  not.  gentlemen  ;  you 
know  that  slavery  was  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  that,  deprived  of  tlie  domain  of  the  land, 
ttiey  were  also  deprived  of  all  right  over  their  own  labor. 
The  rich  had  said  to  the  poor  :  "  I  am  master  of  tlie  soil  ; 
I  must  take  care  of  thy  labor,  without  whicii  the  soil  will 
produce  me  nothing.  The  soil  and  labor  are  but  one.  I 
will  not  labor,  because  it  fatigues  ine  ;  and  I  will  not  treat 
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wiih  thee,  because  that  would  be  to  recognize  thee  as  my 
equal,  and  to  cede  to  thee  a  part  of  my  property  in  ex- 
change for  thy  toil.  1  will  not  stand  in  need  of  thee ;  I 
will  not  admit  that  a  man  is  necessary  to  me  to  make 
shoes  for  my  feet,  and  to  cover  my  nakedness ;  thou  shalt 
then  belong  to  me,  thou  shalt  be  mine  as  well  as  the  land  ; 
and  as  long  as  it  suits  me,  I  shall  take  care  that  thou  dost 
not  die  of  hunger." 

Probably,  gentlemen,  this  conversation  was  not  held  ; 
but  the  thing  has  happened,  and  is  become  a  general  fact. 
Man  perished  with  the  proprietorship  of  his  labor.  He 
descended  to  the  rank  of  a  domestic  animal,  who  guards 
the  house,  tills  the  ground,  and  to  whom  they  throw  his 
food  two  or  three  times  a  day.  No  one  in  ancient  times 
found  this  bad.  Was  it,  then,  a  small  thing  to  have  estab- 
lished in  the  world  this  great  principle  :  Man  is  never 
without  property  ;  man,  without  property,  does  not  exist ; 
property  and  personality  are  all  one?  Is  not  this  making 
a  revolution  in  the  principle  of  property,  and  a  revolution 
of  which  no  legislation  had  conceived  the  idea  ?  Well ! 
Jesus  Christ  ■  has  accomplished  it ;  He  has  rendered  back 
to  man  for  ever  the  proprietorship  of  his  labor;  He  has 
made  the  poor  necessary  to  the  ricii,  by  sharing  liberty 
and  sources  of  life  with  him.  No  land  has  ever  flourished 
more  than  under  the  hand  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  united 
by  a  treaty,  stipulating  by  their  alliance  for  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  nature.  All  of  yon  who  hear  me,  are  children  of 
that  joyful  union  ;  you  owe  to  it  all  that  you  are,  all,  with- 
out exception.  Without  that  uulooked-for  change  in  the 
administration  of  property,  tlie  greater  number  of  us  would 
be  slaves,  myself  as  well  as  you ;  I  should  not  speak  to  yon 
from  this  pulpit;  you  would  not  hear  the  language  of 
right  and  duty  ;  and  if,  by  chance,  it  might  reach  you  oi 
me,  we  should  conceal  it  as  a  crime ;  we  should  go  into 
caverns  underground,  to  converse  in  subdued  tones  about 
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the  truths  \vhich  we  discuss  here  in  the  face  of  day  and 
by  the  light  of  God. 

Ungrateful  men,  who  renounce  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
think  you  design  a  greater  work  than  His  in  attacking  prop- 
erty, even  that  of  labor,  it  is  most  fortunate  fur  you  that 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  prevails  over  your  own.  Every 
hour  of  your  dignity  and  of  your  liberty  is  a'l  hour  which 
is  preserved  to  you  in  spite  of  yourselves,  and  which 
you  owe  to  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  some  day  His 
cross  were  to  sink  upon  the  horizon  like  a  vanished  ctar, 
the  same  causes  which  formerly  })roduced  slavery  wouM 
infallibly  produce  it  again  ;  the  domain  of  the  laud  and  tht 
domain  of  labor  would,  by  an  invincible  attraction,  fall 
back  again  into  the  same  hands;  and  poverty,  yielding  to 
riches,  would  present  to  the  astonished  world  the  spectacle 
i>f  a  state  of  degradation,  from  which  it  has  emerged  only 
by  a  miracle  perpetually  existing  before  our  eyes. 

Th^L  miracle  weighs- heavily  upon  you;  I  know  it,  you 
ev^n  ingeniously  ask.  in  what  page  of  the  Gospel  slavery 
has  been  positively  reproved  and  abolished.  Great  God  ! 
in  no  one  page,  but  in  every  one  of  them.  Jesus  Christ 
said  not  a  word  which  was  not  a  condemnation  of  slavery, 
and  which  did  not  burst  a  link  of  the  chains  of  mankind. 
"When  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  He  emancipated 
man  ;  when  He  said  :  '•  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  He 
emancipated  man  ;  when  He  chose  fishermen  for  His  apos- 
tles, He  emancipated  man  ;  when  He  died  for  all  without 
distinction.  He  emancipated  man.  Accustomed  as  you  are 
to  legal  and  mechanical  revolutions,  you  ask  Jesus  Clirir-t 
for  the  decree  which  has  changed  the  world  ;  you  wonder 
that  you  do  not  meet  with  it  in  history,  in  something  like 
this  form :  "  On  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  when  the 
clock  of  the  Tuileries  shall  have  struck  so  many  times, 
there  will  be  no  more  slaves."  These  are  your  modern 
ways  of  proceeding  ;  but  remark,  also,  what  a  denial  time 
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gives  to  them,  and  comprehend  that  God,  who  does  noth- 
ing without  the  free  concurrence  of  man,  employs  in  the 
revolution  which  He  prepares,  a  form  of  language  more 
full  of  respect  for  us,  and  more  sure  of  its  efficacy.  Saint 
Paul,  being  initiated  into  the  patient  secrets  of  the  divine 
action,  thus  wrote  to  tlie  Corinthians :  ''^Let  every  man 
ahide  in  the  samo  dialling  in  lohich  he  was  called.  Art  thou 
called,  being  a  iondman  ?  care  Tiot  for  it :  hut  if  thou 
mayst  ie  made  free,  use  it  rather^ '  Those  very  words 
were  as  solemn  an  act  of  deliverance  as  these  :  "  T,  Paul 
the  aged,  amd  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  be- 
seech thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in 

my  chains  ....  and  whom  I  home  sent  back  to  thee 

no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  instead  of  a  slave,  a  most  dea/r 
hrotherP*  The  evangelical  restitution  of  man  is  thus 
accomplished ;  it  is  thus  preserved  and  propagated,  by  an 
insensible  infusion  of  justice  and  charity,  which  enters 
into  the  soul  and  transforms  it  without  violence,  and  in  a 
manner  which  causes  that  the  hour  of  the  revolution  is 
never  known.  The  world,  before  Jesus  Christ,  never 
knew  that  the  proprietorship  of  labor  was  essential  to 
man  ;  the  world  formed  by  Jesus  Christ  has  known  and 
practised  it ;  this  is  all. 

But  the  proprietorship  of  labor  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
for  the  poor.  The  infant  poor,  the  sick  poor,  the  .aged 
poor,  possess  no  labor,  and  but  too  often  even  the  able 
poor  cannot  find  work  enough.  It  was  necessary,  then, 
for  Jesus  Christ  to  create  another  property  than  that  of 
labor.  Where  was  He  to  find  this  ?  Evidently  it  could 
only  be  found  in  the  land  ;  but  the  land  belonged  to  the 
rich ;  that  right  cannot  be  touched  without  reducing  the 
whole  human  race  to  a  state  of  servitude.  What  resource 
was  there  ?    Jesus  Qirist  has  discovered  one,  gentlemen ; 

>  lat  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  7,  r.  20,  21. 
»  Epistle  to  Philemon,  v.  9.  10,  12,  and  Ifi. 
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IIu  ha.-  taught  us  that  property  ir*  ii^t  egotistical  in  its 
essence,  but  that  it  may  be  so  by  the  nse  which  is  made 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  regulate  and  to  limit 
that  use,  in  order  to  assure  to  the  poor  their  share  in  the 
common  patrimony.  The  Gospel  has  established  this  new 
principle,  which  was  yet  more  unknown  than  the  inaliena- 
bility of  labor ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own 
domain,  other  than  accordinjc  to  the  measure  of  his  legiti- 
mate  wants.  God,  in  effect,  has  given  the  earth  to  man 
only  because  of  his  wants,  and  in  order  to  provide  for 
them.  Every  other  use  is  a  selfish  and  parricidal  use — ^a 
use  of  sensuality,  avarice,  and  pride,  vice-  reprobated  by 
God,  and  which  doulitles?  He  has  not  desired  to  strengther. 
and  consecrate  in  instituting  the  right  of  property. 

It  is  true  that  want;;  vary  according  to  the  social  posi- 
tion of  man,  a  position  infinitely  variable,  and  of  which 
the  Gospel  ha^  taken  notice,  in  not  mathematically  regu- 
lating the  point  at  which  tiie  proper  use  ends,  and  the 
abuse  begins.  Man  would  liave  done  this  ;  God  did  not 
consider  Himself  a  sufficiently  good  mathematician  for  it, 
111-  rather,  in  this  as  in  all  the  rest.  He  has  respected  our 
liberty.  But  the  evangelic  law  in  this  regard  is  not  the 
less  clear  and  constant ;  wherever  the  legitimate  want 
expires,  there  also  expires  the  legitimate  use  of  property. 
That  which  remains  is  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  in  jus- 
tice as  in  charity ;  the  rich  are  but  depositaries  and 
administrators  of  it.  If  selfish  calculations  deceive  theni 
as  to  their  debt  towards  the  poor,  if  they  escape  from  it 
by  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  increasing  with  their  fortune, 
or  by  avarice,  in  growing  constantly  more  unquiet  about 
the  future  in  proportion  as  they  have  less  occasion  for  it, 
woe  to  them  !  It  is  not  written  in  vain  in  the  Gospel ; 
'■  Woe  to  you  that  are  rich.'"  '  God  will  require  an  account 
from  them  at  the  day  of  judgment;  the  tears  of  the  poor 

»  St.  Liitu,  ch.  0,  V.  24. 
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will  be  shown  to  them  ;  they  will  see  them  in  the  bright- 
ness of  vengeance,  because  they  would  not  see  thein  iu 
the  light  of  justice  and  charity.  If  they  were  the  legiti- 
mate proprietors  of  theii-  fortune,  they  will  also  be  the 
legitimate  proprietors  of  their  damnation. 

I  do  not  halt,  gentlemen,  before  those  menaces  which 
are  so  terrible  and  so  often  repeated  in  the  Gospel  against 
the  unjust  withholders  of  the  territorial  property  of  the 
poor;  for  this  is  but  the  smallest  guarantee  of  their  right. 
It  is  not  fear  which  lias  founded  upon  earth  the  second 
property  of  the  poor,  but  the  unction  of  Jesus  Christ 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  rich,  and  blooming  there 
into  sacred  wheat.  From  thence  come  those  assiduous 
attentions  of  which  the  ancient  world  had  no  idea,  those 
preoccupations  of  opulence  in  favor  of  misery  ;  those 
foundation^  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  of  almshouses,  under 
every  form  and  under  every  name;  those  ears  open  to 
catch  every  lamentation  which  renders  a  new  sound,  and 
wliicli  calls  forth  an  invention  of  charity;  those  personal 
visits  to  garrets  and  miserable  pallets  ;  those  kind  words 
which  flow  from  a  fountain  of  love  which  is  never  dried 
up  ;  that  communion  of  riches  and  poverty  which,  from 
morn  to  eve,  from  the  age  which  ends  to  the  age  which 
commences,  mingles  all  ranks,  all  rights,  all  duties,  all 
ideas;  the  theatre  with  the  Church,  the  cabin  with  the 
mansion,  birth  with  death,  engendering  charity  even  in 
crime,  and  drawing  foi'th  even  from  prostitution  its  tear 
and  its  alms. 

I  admit  that  a  great  part  of  this  spectacle  is  hidden  : 
every  eye  has  not  received  the  gift  of  perceiving  it,  and 
even  the  eye  of  God  alone  knows  it  all.  It  is  th^n  easy, 
under  this  head,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  to  accuse  the 
hardness  of  the  rich,  and  the  powerlessness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  for  us  Christians,  priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  pos- 
sess the  secret  of  so  many  good  works,  to  bear  witness  to 
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that  which  we  see,  without  ever  ceasing  to  excite  the 
liand  which  grows  weary,  or  the  heart  which  forgets  its 
duty.  Are  tliere  not  here,  among  the  young  men  who  hear 
me,  some  representatives  of  that  legion  of  Saint  Vincent 
of  Paul,  which  covers  France,  and  which  now  numbers 
brethren  in  its  name  and  spirit,  even  in  Constantinople 
and  Mexico  ?  Who  is  there  among  you  who  does  not  see 
the  poor  face  to  face,  who  does  not  know  how  to  listen  to 
them,  and  speak  to  them  ?  Which  of  you  has  not  warmed 
his  faith  by  the  tattered  garments  of  misery  ?  Who,  as- 
cending in  the  evening  those  miserable  stairs,  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  grief  and  pain,  has  not  sometimes 
lieard  Jesus  Christ  reply  to  him  from  within  by  a  van- 
quished temptation,  and  say  to  him :  Well  done ! 

Ah !  physical  and  moral  misery  are  doubtless  on  tlie 
increase  in  the  world  :  but  is  it  the  fault  of  Jesus  Christ, 
i>r  of  those  who  reject  Him?  Has  the  property  of  un- 
belief the  right  to  accuse  the  property  of  Christianity  of 
weakness  ?  This,  lessened  by  the  apostasy  of  a  portion 
of  the  evangelic  society,  does  what  it  can  ;  and  the  other 
portion  does  not  even  leave  to  it  the  free  action  of  charity. 
It  is  not  then  to  be  numbered  amongst  present  evils  ;  it 
will  not  be  amongst  the  evils  to  come.  May  the  others 
heal  the  wounds  which  they  open  ! 

Jesus  Christ  has  rendered  back  to  the  poor  the  pro- 
prietorship of  tlieir  labor,  and  He  has  created  for  them 
in  the  superfluity  of  the  rich  a  second  property:  but  was 
it  enough  ?  You,  Christians,  who  have  the  sentiment  of 
God,  you  will  say — ^No.  Whilst  I  liave  been  speaking, 
you  have  secretly  compared  the  condition  of  the  rich  with 
that  of  the  poor,  and  you  have  said,  that,  after  all,  the 
diflference  was  great,  and  that  some  other  thing  was  yet 
wanting  to  the  work  of  Christ.  You  are  right.  Man  has 
not  only  need  of  bread,  he  wants  dignity.  He  is,  by  his 
very  nature,  a  dignity.     Who  is  there  among  us  who  does 
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not  feel  this  strongly  ;  and  who  does  not  aspire  to  a  state 
of  greatness  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  the  instinct 
which  he  has  of  it  ?  We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  on  this 
point ;  we  are  children  of  a  royal  race  ;  we  descend  from 
a  place  where  domination  is  of  right,  and  it  is  just  that 
we  should  feel  moving  within  us  the  remains  of  our  first 
majesty.  Alas  !  in  exile,  the  prince  who  has  lost  a  throne 
never  loses  the  recollection  of  it ;  men  have  remarked  a 
furrow  on  the  brow  of  all  who  have  been  dethroned,  a 
wound  of  grief  which  is  incurable.  Well !  we  are  of  the 
number  of  those  exiles  of  exalted  race ;  to  the  letter,  and 
in  all  the  rigor  of  the  expression,  we  are  dethroned  kings. 
children  of  God,  destined  some  day  to  sit  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  our  Father,  and  to  reign  with  Him.  Tliis 
being  the  case,  has  the  poor  man  the  same  measure  of 
glory  and  of  power  which  comes  to  us?  And  can  he  do 
without  it  if  he  have  it  not  ?  Can  he  live  without  dignity  'i 
Xo,  a  thousand  times — No.  1  do  not  admit  existence 
without  royalty.  Now  where  is  the  royalty  of  the  poor  ? 
Where  is  the  royalty  of  that  man  who  performs  the  most 
lowly  ofiScea  for  his  daily  bread  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Where  is 
his  crown  ?  Who  will  dress  it  anew  and  render  it  back  to 
liim  ?  Who,  gentlemen,  who  ?  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Gospel : 
be  assured  that  they  have  provided  for  it. 

Behold  Jesus  Christ :  Man  restored — ^Man  renewed  in 
glory  to  render  it  back  to  us — He  comes!  Humanity 
which  looks  for  Him  is  not  one,  it  is  divided  into  two 
camps ;  on  the  left  the  rich,  on  the  right  the  poor, 
a  space  between.  Jesus  Christ  descends;  behold  Him  ! 
Which  way  will  He  go  ?  He  will  pass  over  to  the  side 
of  the  poor,  with  His  royalty  and  His  divinity,  '^jffe  is 
poor" '  cried  the  Prophet,  on  seeing  Him  coming  from 
afar ;  and  declaring  his  own  mission ;  "  The  Zord,"  said 
He,  "  hath  sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor^ ' 

'  Zacharlah,  ch.  9,  v.  9.  »  St.  Lake,  ch.  4,  v.  18. 
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St.  John,  the  precursor,  causes  Him  to  be  questioned  by 
His  disciples :  "Art  Thou"  they  asked  Him,  "He  that  art 
to  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  "  Christ  answered  : 
"Go  and  relate  to  John  what  you  home  heard  and  seen. 
TJie  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  rise  againy "  Is  this  all  ?  No ; 
listen  attentively!  "The  poor  ha/ue  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them!  ''  This  is  the  supreme  sign  ;  more  than  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  more  than  making  the  lame  to  walk, 
more  than  cleansing  the  lepers,  more  than  making  the 
deaf  liear,  more  than  raising  the  dead  to  life.  "  The 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  !  "  That  is  to  say, 
knowledge,  light,  dignity  are  restored  to  that  portion  of 
mankind  which  had  entirely  lost  it.  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
grow  weary  of  uniting  Himself  with  them  ;  and,  sweep- 
ing splendor  and  riches  aside  whenever  He  met  them  on 
His  way  he  exclaimed,  with  divine  tenderness :  "I  give 
thanks  to  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heamen  and  earth,  he- 
cause  Thmi  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  andpmdent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  to  the  little  ones'' '  In  fine,  He 
established  between  the  poor  and  Himself  a  bond  of  union, 
which  will  eternally  shelter  them,  and  insure  to  them  the 
respect  of  all  the  ages  to  come  :  "  Whatever  you  did  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  J/rethren,  you  did  it  unto  me.'' ' 
Tou  understand  now,  gentlemen,  the  strange  charm 
which  is  attached  to  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  tJie  Christian. 
If.  not  being  contented  with  helping  the  poor  and  loving 
them,  the  Christian  aspires  to  be  poor  himself;  if  he  sell 
his  patrimony  in  order  to  distribute  it  to  his  suffering 
brethren  ;  if  St.  Francis  of  Assisium  renounce  his  pater- 
nal heritage  to  wander  about  in  the  woi'ld  with  a  sack  and 
a  cord ;  if  Carloraan  wash  the  vessels  of  Mount  Cassin  ; 
if  so  many  kings,  queens,  princes,  princesses,  leave  all  to 

'  St.  Matthew,  ch.  11,  v.  4,  5.  « St.  Matthew,  ch.  11,  v.  35. 

»  St.  Matthew,  ch.  35,  v.  40. 
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embrace  voluntary  poverty,  you  ktiow  the  cause— Jesua 
Christ  came  down  from  the  highest  heaven,  made  Himself 
poor;  He  made  of  poverty  and  love  a  mixture  which  in- 
ebriates man,  and  to  which  all  generations  come  and  drink 
in  their  turn.  The  poor  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself — Jesus 
Christ,  who  has  loved  so  much  !  Plow  shall  I  pass  by  the 
poor  without  a  sensation  of  respect  and  love? 

O  potent  philosophers !  I  see  clearly  your  objection  ; 
VLiu  will  say  to  me:  But  all  that  is  purely  metaphysical; 
there  is  not  a  degree  there  which  has  a  shadow  of  reality, 
[t  is  ti  ue,  there  are  neither  legislative  decrees  there,  nor 
heavy  arlillery  to  cause  them  to  be  respected,  nor  even 
common-sense,  if  you  will  have  it  so  ;  there  is  in  this  only 
a  revolution  of  love — a  revolution  which  is  accomplislied 
with  nothing.  Tiiis  is  precisely  that  which  strikes  me 
most  forcibly.  0  academicians !  men  of  talent,  legislators, 
princes,  prophets,  listen  to  me,  if  you  can.  E.ich  hu- 
manity trampled  poor  humanity  under  foot ;  I  belonged 
then  to  poor  humanity,  and  I  do  so  now.  In  pity,  then, 
cause  rich  humanity  to  lespect  poor  humanity;  cause  the 
rich  to  love  the  poor,;  cause  them  to  think  of  the  poor ; 
sreate  Sisters  of  Charity  to  dress  my  wounds ;  Brothers  of 
the  Schools  to  instruct  me ,  Brethren  of  Mercy  to  redeem 
me  from  slavery — do  this,  and  we  will  acquit  you  of  all 
the  rest.  Jesus  Christ  ^as  done  this,  and  I  love  Him 
because  He  has  done  this ;  He  has  done  this  with  nothing, 
and  this  is  why  I  believe  Him  to  be  God.  Every  one  has 
his  own  peculiar  ideas. 

Jesus  Christ  had  a  third  with  regard  to  the  poor ;,  He 
feared  lest  they  should  think  themselves  unfortunate  be- 
cause of  their  election  to  poverty ;  and  He  pronounced 
that  adorable  saying,  which  is  at  the  head  of  all  His 
Gospel :  ^''Blessed  a/re  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the 
Tcingdom  of  hecmen" '  You,  perhaps,  think  that  this 
'  St.  Matthew,  ch.  5,  v.  8. 
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means :  Blessed  are  those  who  are  despised  upon  earth 
because  they  will  be  honored  in  heaven;  blessed  are 
those  who  suffer  upon  earth,  because  they  will  rejoice  in 
heaven  ;  blessed  are  they  who  are  as  nothing  here  below, 
because  they  will  be  all  in  heaven  !  It  is  true,  this  is  in 
part  the  sense  of  that  ineffable  saying,  but  it  is  not  its 
whole  meaning.  It  says  also :  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs  from  here 
below ;  because  the  unction  of  blessedness  will  descend 
into  their  soul,  will  enlarge  it,  will  elevate  it  above  the 
senses,  and  till  it  even  in  the  midst  of  bereavement ! 
Jesus  Christ  by  this  reveals  to  us  a  truth,  which  is  not 
only  of  the  supernatural  order,  but  which  belongs  also  to 
the  moral  order,  and  even  to  the  purely  economical  order : 
that  happiness  is  a  thing  of  the  soul  and  not  of  the  body ; 
that  the  source  of  it  is  in  devotedness  and  not  in  enjoj-- 
ment,  in  love  and  not  in  sensuality.  Now,  devotedness  be- 
longs to  the  poor  by  birthright ;  and  love,  too  often  refused 
to  the  rich,  dwells  willingly  in  the  simple  heart  of  the 
artisan,  who  has  never  been  served  nor  adored,  who  has 
not  absorbed  all  his  being  in  pride,  and  who,  knowing  how 
to  give  up  himself,  knows  what  it  is  to  love  and  to  be 
loved.  The  Gospel,  in  turning  man  from  the  earth,  and 
in  bearing  him  back  towards  the  things  from  within, 
responded  then  to  a  disposition  of  nature  itself  It  infused 
into  the  poor,  with  the  joys  of  holiness,  the  lesser  but  still 
desirable  joys  of  the  human  order.  It  made  happy  com- 
munities— a  rare  spectacle  in  our  day,  but  one  which, 
thanks  to  God,  has  not  yet  disappeared.  Have  you  never, 
on  a  Sunday,  met  the  population  of  a  village  of  Brittany 
on  their  way  to  Church,  the  old  man  proceeding  with  a 
cheerful  step,  the  young  husband  having  his  bride  upon 
his  arm,  youths  and  little  children  bearing  to  God  their 
vigorous  and  artless  health — all  outwardly  announcina: 
from  the  bald  forehead  to  the  forehead  of  tlie  young  virgin 
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serenity,  noble  pride,  self-possession  in  God,  security  of 
conscience,  and  not  a  shadow  of  regret  or  envy  ?  The  man 
of  the  cabin  smiles  at  the  man  of  the  lordly  dwelling ; 
respect  brings  only  upon  his  lips  a  tinge  of  contentment, 
and  contentment  is  but  the  terrestrial  expression  of  a 
highta*  and  more  deeply-seated  sentiment. 

Elsewhere,  gentlemen,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  ;  envy 
has  furrowed  every  brow,  and  lighted  up  all  eyes.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Jesus  Christ  had  founded  the  pro- 
prietoi-ship  of  the  poor,  their  dignity,  and  their  blessed- 
ness ;  you  have  adulterated  them  all.  You  have  lessened 
the  property  of  the  poor  by  the  increase  of  property  in  the 
liands  of  unbelievers,  more  or  less  returned  to  Pagan  ego- 
tism ;  you  have  lessened  the  dignity  of  the  poor  in  attack- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  who  is  its  source ;  you  have  lessened  the 
blessedness  of  the  poor  by  persuading  them  that  wealth  is 
everything,  and  that  happiness,  the  daughter  of  the  purse, 
is  assessed  and  inscribed  in  the  great  ledger  of  the  national 
debt.  You  will  reap  the  fruits  of  your  labors.  This  coun- 
try has  many  wounds ;  but  the  most  grievous  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  that  of  economy,  that  rage  for  matei'ial  prosperity 
which  precipitates  all  men  upon  that  lean  and  sickly  prey 
which  we  call  earth.  Return,  return  to  the  infinite  :  the 
infinite  alone  is  vast  enough  for  man.  Neither  railways, 
nor  high  chimneys  for  your  wonderful  steam-engines,  nor 
any  other  invention,  will  add  an  inch  to  the  extent  of  the 
earth  :  even  were  it  as  profuse  as  it  is  niggardly,  as  unlim- 
ited as  it  is  confined,  it  would  still  be  nothing  but  a  theatre 
unworthy  of  man.  The  soul  alone  has  food  for  all,  and 
joy  for  an  eternity.  Steer  your  course  to  this  haven  in 
full  sail ;  give  back  Jesus  Christ  to  the  poor,  if  you  desire 
to  render  to  them  their  real  patrimony ;  all  that  you  may 
do  for  the  poor  without  Jesus  Christ,  will  but  increase 
their  inordinate  desires,  their  pride  and  their  misery. 


THIRTY-FOURTH    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  influence  of  cathouc  sooiett  upon  natukal 
society  with  regard  to  familt. 

My  Lord, 

Gentlemen, 
Pbopeety  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  natural  society,  not 
only  because  it  aids  in  the  preservation  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  life,  but  also  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  dignity  and  of  our  liberty.  Tet,  the  heathen 
world,  in  turning  it  aside  from  this  double  object,  made 
of  it  an  instrument  of  misery,  of  servitude,  and  of  degra- 
dation, and  you  have  witnessed  the  happy  revolutii)u 
which  was  accomplished  in  tliis  regard  by  the  evangelic 
or  Christian  law.  The  Gospel  has  restored  to  men  the  in- 
alienable proprietorship  of  labor,  and  labor  being  too  often 
denied  to  them  on  account  of  age  or  sickness,  or  other 
circumstances,  it  has  created  for  them  a  second  property 
in  the  superfluity  of  the  rich,  and  in  the  charity  of  all. 
By  this  double  jjrovision  of  the  new  law,  both  of  which 
were  unknown  in  ancient  times,  peace  is  made  between 
rich  and  poor  humanity,  tlie  firet  aiding  the  second,  the 
second  aiding  the  first,  both  blending  love  with  justice, 
and  being  content  with  their  lot  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
here  below  to  arrive  at  contentment ;  for,  on  this  point  as 
on  many  others,  gentlemen,  you  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  no  providence  can  do  all  for  man  ;  whatever 
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the  law  in;iy  be,  the  ahuse  of  it  remains  possible  on  account 
of  our  liberty  and  misery  by  that  abuse.  All  the  justice, 
and  all  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  unable  entirely 
to  struggle  against  the  effect  of  our  passions,  our  egotism, 
our  improvidence,  our  weakness,  and  of  so  many  other 
causes  by  which  we  prepare  under  ourselves  an  abjBS  of 
misery  and  grief.  The  just  man  will  not  always  accuse  his 
brethren  of  the  evils  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  he  will  often 
accuse  himself  of  them  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  excuses 
himself  le?s,  he  will  excuse  God  the  more;  and  even  were 
he  iimoceiit,  he  would  still  comprehend  that,  not  beinjj 
alone,  the  faults  of  others  might  touch  him,  and  afflict  his 
destiny.  The  Gospel  has  liberty  for  a  counterpoise  ;  it 
performs  only  miracles,  vehich  do  not  destroy  liberty. 

Property  being  regulated  by  justice,  and  purified  by 
charity,  all  is  not  yet  done.  There  is  another  base  of 
natural  society  not  less  important;  more  important  per- 
haps, if  it  may  be  possible  to  assign  exact  degrees  to  the 
constitutive  elements  of  social  order  ;  I  mean  family.  For 
human  society  is  not  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  indi- 
viduals scattered  about,  stripped  of  all  other  knowledge 
than  that  of  their  own  personality ;  it  is  a  contexture  of 
regular  families,  which  make  even  of  man  a  society  an- 
terior to  all  other,  society  of  labor,  of  wealth,  of  affection, 
of  power,  by  which  man  stands  erect  as  a  complete  being 
preserving  and  propagating  his  life,  and  parting  from  this 
point  to  enter  into  a  society  more  vast,  to  which  he  bears 
his  collective  existence,  and  of  whicli  he  asks,  in  exchange, 
a  participation  in  larger  possessions ;  all  the  extent,  all 
the  glory,  all  the  power  of  country. 

I  propose  to  examine  today  that  which  the  evangelic 
law  has  done  for  family.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject 
will  require  me  sometimes  to  touch  on  delicate  points  ;  I 
hope,  in  doing  so,  that  I  shall  remain  within  the  limits 
consecrated  by  Christian  language,  and  even  by  the  Ian- 
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giiage  of  that  great  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  which  God  gave 
the  grace  to  do  well  and  to  speak  still  better. 

Family  is  composed  of  three  kinds  of  persons ;  the 
father,  the  mother,  and  the  child.  I  shall  only  speak  of 
the  child  in  an  accessory  manner,  because  its  destiny  de- 
pends npon  tiie  relations  which  exist  between  the  father 
and  the  mother ;  and  wherever  these  relations  are  just 
and  humane,  the  condition  of  the  child  is  good  and  happy. 
I  withdraw  him  from  the  discussion,  in  order  not  to  com- 
plicate it  unnecessarily. 

According  to  the  tradition  committed  to  the  sacred 
books,  God  having  made  man,  looked  upon  him,  and  saw 
that  he  was  alone.  He  caused  a  mysterious  sleep  to  fall 
upon  him  ;  and,  wliilst  he  slept,  placing  His  hand  upon 
hit;  heart.  He  took  away  a  part  of  the  natural  buckler 
which  protected  it,  formed  of  it  a  new  being,  and,  having 
awakened  him.  He  presented  to  him  the  partner  of  his 
life.  Man,  enraptured,  recognized  himself  in  another  than 
himself,  and  [ironouiiced  the  first  words  of  love  :  "  77m," 
said  he,  "'  -is  bone  of  my  io)ies,  and  flesh  of  my  fl£sh  ;  she 
shaU  he  called  woman,  hecause  she  was  taken  out  of  man  ; 
wherefore  a  man  shall  leave  fatlier  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  shall  he  two  in  one  flesh.^' ' 
That  sayiiii;',  gentlemen,  or  rather  that  hymn,  contains 
the  whole  constitution  of  family,  the  reciprocal  dignity  of 
man  and  woman,  the  indissolubility  of  their  union — and 
that  union  in  only  two  persons.  Dignity  first — since 
woman  was  taken  from  man,  and  she  can  never  be  re- 
proached with  having  been  formed  of  a  secondary  dust — 
indissolubility,  since  by  their  union,  they  became  two  in 
only  one  flesh — unity,  since  that  flesh  was  but  that  of  two. 

And  if,  leaving  aside  Biblical  tradition,  we  seek  in  our 
hearts  what  are  the  true  relations  between  man  and 
woman,  we  shall  also  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.     lu 

'  Geaesis,  ch.  3,  v.  33,  34. 
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effect,  the  affection  the  most  cherished,  tiie  most  penetrat 
ing,  the  most  amiable,  that  which  contains  to  the  greatest 
extent  the  idea  of  felicity  such  as  we  create,  is,  gentle- 
men, weighed  by  the  balance  of  the  heart,  as  by  the  bal- 
ances of  the  sanctuary,  the  affection  which  unites  man  to 
his  legitimate  consoi't.  Now,  wherever  tiiere  is  affection, 
there  is  a  communication  of  dignity  ;  affection  has  never 
injured,  it  honors,  it  respects,  it  venerates,  it  raises  up 
that  which  is  lowly  to  transform  it  into  itself  It  is  even 
one  of  the  dreams  of  our  souls,  to  love  those  who  are  be- 
neath us,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  raising  them 
even  to  ourselves;  a  delicate  sentiment,  whicli  God  Him- 
self feels,  and  which  explains  to  us  all  that  He  lias  done 
for  man.  An  ancient  writer  has  said :  Amloitia  parea 
invenit  vdfaGit :  a  maxim  of  daily  application,  and  which 
diminishes  the  severe  regularity  of  ranks  to  the  profit  of 
happiness.  Now,  above  all,  it  applies  to  woman,  who 
naturally  occupies  the  highest  dignity,  because  the  love 
which  we  bear  to  her  is  the  highest  of  all.  I  say  we, 
gentlemen,  for  even  those  who  are  appointed  to  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  to  eternal  chastity,  have  a 
mother,  a  sister  ;  and  consequently  they  are  not  excluded 
from  the  hallowed  affection  of  which  I  speak — the  gift  of 
God  to  all  men,  and  the  sacred  condiment  of  the  whole 
life. 

In  the  second  place,  affection  naturally  produces  indis- 
solubility. Who  is  the  being  base  enough,  when  he 
loves,  to  calculate  the  moment  when  he  will  love  no 
longer?  Who  is  the  being  unworthy  enough  to  conceive 
and  to  merit  affection,  who  lives  with  that  which  he  loves 
as  if  he  should,  some  day,  love  it  no  longer  ?  Which  of 
us,  on  the  contrary — an  illusion  too  often  destroyed,  but 
an  illusion  which  honors  us — which  of  us,  when  he  once 
loves,  does  not  believe,  at  least  in  that  moment,  that  he 
will  love  always  with  all  the  ardoi-  and  all  the  youthful- 
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ness  of  his  heart  ?  I  admit  that  very  many  deceive 
themselves ;  but  this  is  not  the  less  the  innate  character 
of  every  serious  attachment. 

Unity  is  another  of  these.  We  do  not  love  by  threes ; 
but  by  twos.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  affection  of 
the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  strength,  existing  be- 
tween three  souls.  It  is  even  on  this  account  that  we 
possess  so  little  capacity  for  loving.  Our  love  is  exclu- 
sive ;  when  we  give  ourselves,  we  snve  ourselves  but  to 
one ;  and  it  required  all  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
communicate  breadth  to  our  affections  without  destroy- 
ing their  energy. 

So,  then,  the  heart  and  the  Bible  say  the  same  thing  to 
us,  and  on  no  other  point  are  thej'  more  in  agreement; 
they  tell  us  that  the  relations  between  man  and  woman 
are  those  of  dignitA',  indissolubility,  and  unity. 

But  when,  leaving  the  heart  and  the  Bible,  we  enter 
upon  history,  is  this  the  spectacle  which  is  there  pre- 
sented to  us  'I  Do  we  find  there,  in  the  relations  between 
man  and  woman,  dignity,  indissolubility,  unity  ?  ]^o, 
gentlemen,  we  find  quite  the  reverse.  Man,  historicall}' 
speaking,  has  accumulated  against  his  helpmate  every 
ciiarge  that  he  could  imagine — of  dulness  and  of  inca- 
pacity, lie  has  made  a  captive  of  her ;  he  has  covered 
her  with  a  veil ;  hidden  her  in  the  most  secret  recess  of 
his  house,  like  a  mischievous  divinity,  or  a  suspected 
!-]ave.  He  has  stunted  her  feet  from  her  infancy,  in  order 
to  render  her  incapable  of  moving,  and  of  carrying  her 
heart  whither  she  would :  he  has  subjected  her  to  the 
most  painful  labore — like  a  servant :  he  has  refused  her 
instruction  and  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  to  that  point 
that  in  certain  countries,  on  the  traveller  meeting  that 
degraded  being  and  asking  his  way,  she  answered :  *'  I 
know  not,  I  am  but  a  woman."  What  have  they  not 
done  against  her  I      Thev  have  taken  her  in   marrias^e 
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under  the  form  of  a  purchase  and  a  sale ;  they  have  de- 
clared her  to  be  incapable  of  succeeding  to  her  father 
and  mother,  incapable  of  making  a  will,  incapable  of 
exercising  the  tutelage  of  her  own  children,  and  have 
caused  her  to  return  herself  in  tutelage  on  the  dissolution 
of  her  marriage  by  death.  In  fine,  the  study  of  the 
divers  heathen  legislations  is  a  perpetual  revelation  of 
her  ignominy  ;  and  more  than  one  of  them,  pushing  de- 
fiance even  to  extreme  barbarity,  have  forced  her,  full  of 
youth  and  vigor,  to  follow  the  corpse  of  her  husband, 
and  to  immolate  herself  on  his  burning  pile ;  so  that,  re- 
marks a  jurisconsult,  the  life  of  the  husband  may  be  in 
safety,  the  wife  knowing  that  she  could  in  no  case  survive 
him. 

What  injuries,  gentlemen,  what  amazing  degradation  ! 
And  this  is  not  all.  Although  dishonored  by  so  many 
outrages  to  her  weakness,  the  power  of  repudiating  her 
has  been  added.  She  came  young  and  beautiful ;  she  is 
turned  away,  withered  by  age  or  by  infiniiity,  like  a  piece 
of  furniture  broken  and  damaged  by  age,  or  which  has 
become  an  unsightly  object  in  the  house.  The  Latin  satir- 
ists have  preserved  for  us  some  of  those  scenes  of  infamy, 
even  to  the  insolent  language  of  the  slave  coming  to  tell 
his  mistress  of  yesterday,  that  she  was  no  longer  even  a 
slave  like  himself. 

And  yet  much  more :  simultaneity  in  marriage ;  fiocks 
of  those  beings  so  worthy  before  God  and  before  our 
hearts,  flocks  of  women  penned  up  like  beasts  between 
four  walls,  and  become  in  the  weariness  of  their  days  and 
niglits  the  prey,  I  will  not  say  of  an  affection,  but  of  a 
moment  amidst  ages  of  oblivion  ! 

Such  is  history !  such  is  the  condition  of  woman  in  his 
tory  ! 

And,  the  Gospel  come,  the  Gospel  having  lifted  her  up, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  infamv  and  servitude  have  not  in 
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All y  degree  ceased  to  be  ker  fate ;  they  have  only  ceased 
wliere  the  Gospel  has  prevailed ;  elsewhere,  in  every  place, 
slie  has  remained  in  the  condition  which  we  might  call 
her  natural  lot.     You  have  proof  of  this  not  far  from  you. 

Has  the  Mussulman,  who  came  six  centuries  after  the 
Gospel,  been  solicitous  to  render  to  woman  her  proper 
dignity  ?  At  your  very  doors,  as  if  to  brave  you,  he  has 
reared  the  four  walls  of  captivity  and  contempt;  he  has 
accumulated  there  the  objects  of  his  base  lust,  not  all  of 
them,  perhaps,  marked  by  the  same  degree  o'f  shame  and 
servitude:  but  what  matters  the  shade  of  esteem  in  scorn, 
vr  the  degree  of  favor  in  oppression  '{  The  Sultana  reigns 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  reign  over  a  lieart  which  divides 
itself,  and  seeks  only  to  be  amused  ;  she  reigns  in  a  man- 
ner wliicli  the  lowest  peasant-woman  in  France  would  not 
htoop  tu.  The  spectacle  of  Mahometan  morals,  among 
nations  which  have  nu  lack  of  native  grandeur,  is  a  warn- 
ing of  Providence  to  the  Christian  woman,  who  nva,y  be 
tempted  into  apostasy  by  the  severity  of  the  Gospel :  she 
learns  tliere  tlie  price  of  that  love  which  is  not  under  the 
jjrotection  of  God,  and  what  the  adoration  of  man  becomes 
on  the  morrow  of  tlie  day  in  which  he  no  longer  adores 
Jesus  Christ.  She  learns  there  the  degree  of  baseness  to 
which  she  descends  when  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
longer  upon  man  to  restrain  him  and  to  purify  him,  to  re- 
strain and  purity  his  partner,  and  render  them  both  a 
sanctuary  of  faithful  and  respectful  love. 

Even  among  ourselves,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  hear  as 
soon  as  the  evangelical  waters  lower  a  little  '{  The  hollow 
cry  of  divorce,  the  human  animal  who  yells  after  brutal 
liberty,  and  asks  to  be  set  free  from  a  duty  which  is  insuf- 
ferable to  his  desires.  We  have  heard  this  shameful  cry ; 
it  has  even  triumphed  for  a  moment  in  our  country,  it 
triumphs  still  in  a  part  of  Europe  where  Christianity  is 
badly  defended  by  schism  and  heresy.     Tliere,  a  wife,  a 
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Christian  wife,  sees  herself  driven  from  the  family  which 
she  has  founded  with  her  blood ;  she  ceases  to  be  a  mother 
on  ceasing  to  be  a  wife ;  they  take  away  from  her  by  a 
divorce,  as  a  herd  of  cattle  is  divided,  a  part  of  the  chil 
dren  whom  she  bore  in  her  womb,  whom  she  nourished 
with  her  tears  and  her  love.  But,  in  the  deep  forests, 
when  they  take  away  from  the  she-wolf  her  young,  they 
inflict  upon  her  an  injury  which  she  resents  ;  and  you,  in 
a  Christian  country,  you  tear  away  the  child  from  its 
mother ;  you  do  not  fear  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  her 
for  which  the  tiger  would  not  forgive  you  in  the  wild  caves 
of  the  deserts ! 

How  shall  we  explain  so  strange  an  overthrow  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  afiection  ?  I  understand  the  abuse  of 
property — slavery.  The  slave  is  a  stranger  ;  he  fell  into 
that  condition  by  the  chances  of  war  or  of  birth  ;  he  has 
no  place  in  the  recollections  of  his  master  and  in  his  heart. 
But  the  companion  whom  man  has  chosen,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  vows  of  his  youth,  who  is  his  equal  by  blood, 
who  has  lived  by  his  hearth,  to  whom  he  has  unbosomed 
his  heart,  who  has  given  to  him  days  which  are  engraven 
in  his  memory,  and  sons  who  have  grown  up  under  his 
eyes — why  should  she  be  dishonored  ?  What  has  she 
done?  Whatadvantage,  then,  does  man  gain  by  it?  Ah! 
what  does  he  gain,  gentlemen  ?  I  will  tell  you  ;  for  it  is 
very  necessary  to  know  the  cause,  after  having  seen  the 
phenomenon  ;  it  is  very  needful  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  man,  and  to  explore  all  its  corruption,  so  that  the 
evangelic  restoration  might  appear  to  us  in  the  fulness  of 
its  reality. 

Three  kinds  of  egotism  have,  in  the  heart  of  man,  com- 
bined to  degrade  woman.  The  first  is  the  egotism  of 
jealousy.  It  is  true,  we  love  ;  but  we  are  so  insignificant 
to  be  loved,  years  pass  away  so  quickly,  they  carry  away 
fio  rapid!}'  the  charms  of  our  youtli,  that  a  moment  arrives 
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in  which  we  doubt  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  aptness  to 
merit  affection.  We  do  not  deceive  ourselves.  Yet  we 
desire  to  retain  that  which  no  longer  comes  to  us  of  itself; 
we  aspii"e  to  a  passion  which  is  already  far  from  us  ;  rather 
than  obey  nature,  we  would  do  violence  to  it,  and  resus- 
citate by  slavery  that  which  is  taken  from  us  by  liberty. 
This  is  the  secret  reason  which  has  everj-where  condemned 
woman  to  an  isolation  more  or  less  complete. 

Another  kind  of  egotism,  that  of  weariness,  has  labored 
against  her  in  another  sense.  We  grow  weary.  One  day 
we  awake  as  from  a  dream  ;  we  wonder  that  wo  no  longer 
love  that  which  but  yesterday  we  ^till  adored  ;  we  ask 
ourselves,  whj'  ?  Nothing  is  changed  but  the  heart,  but 
the  heai't  is  changed,  and  it  is  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovers.  What  is  to  be  done?  How  is  it  possible  to 
live  in  the  pain  of  beholding  with  indifference  tlie  object 
which  before  we  looked  upon  with  joy  ?  Tiie  dissolution 
(if  marriage  is  the  answer  of  our  inconstancy'  to  this  ques- 
tion. Jealousy  made  woman  a  captive,  weariness  expels 
her. 

There  remains  a  third  part  for  a  third  form  of  egotism, 
which  is  that  of  simultaneousness.  The  wooing  of  our- 
selves is  so  subtle,  that  we  require  sometimes,  in  order  to 
have  all  our  pleasures,  to  join  habit  to  novelty.  It  is 
attained  by  the  multiplication  of  marriage ;  and  passion 
thus  forms  for  itself  a  court  where  remembrance  is  as 
active  as  caprice,  where  all  times  are  mingled  together, 
and  where  each  day  brings  round  an  inexhaustible  incon- 
stancy, new  nuptials,  and  a  divorce. 

Such  is  man  ;  and  this  triple  egotism  becomes  reduced 
to  one  single  form,  which  is  that  of  failing  to  love.  This 
is  the  reproach  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  heathens,  when,  after 
having  enumerated  all  their  crimes,  he  ends  by  accusing 
them  of  having  been  without  affection.^     Purely  humaa 

'  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  ch.  1,  v.  31. 
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love  is  a  passing  effervescence,  produced  by  causes  wliicli 
have  in  themselves  but  little  duration ;  it  is  bom  in  the 
morning,  and  vanishes  in  the  evening.  It  i^  not  the  act 
of  a  man  who  is  master  of  himself,  sure  of  his  will,  and 
carrying  the  energy  of  duty  even  into  the  intimate  enjoy- 
ments of  the  heart.  True  love  is  a  virtue  ;  it  supposes  a 
soul  constant  and  resolute,  which,  without  being  insensi- 
ble to  fugitive  gifts,  penetrates  even  to  the  immutable 
region  of  the  beautiful,  and  discovers  in  the  very  ruins  a 
blooming  which  touches  and  retains  it.  But  the  Christian 
soul  alone  possesses  this  creating  faculty  ;  the  otiiers  halt 
on  the  surface,  and  see  death  on  all  sides.  Two  young 
persons  approach  the  altar  in  that  beautiful  ceremony  of 
marriage  ;  thej'  bring  with  them  all  the  joy  and  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  youth  ;  they  vow  to  each  other  eternal  love. 
But  very  soon  the  joy  diminishes ;  fidelity  totters,  the 
eteriiit}'  of  their  vows  crumbles  away  little  by  little. 
What  has  happened  ?  Nothing ;  hour  has  followed  hour  ; 
they  are  what  they  were,  save  an  hour  in  addition.  But 
an  hour  is  a  great  deal  without  God.  God  entered  not 
into  their  vows ;  He  was  not  an  accomplice  in  their  love, 
and  their  love  ends,  because  God  alone  is  without  end. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  side,  and  after  so  many  sad  spec- 
tacles, let  us  see  what  God  has  done  by  the  Gospel  for  the 
re-establishment  of  woman  in  her  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Gospel  has  rendered  back  to  woman  liberty,  in- 
struction, all  the  civil  rights.  But  it  has,  in  addition,  cre- 
ated for  her  three  offices,  which  give  to  her  a  glorious 
action  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  first  is  the 
office  of  respect.  Respect  is  a  mild  and  pious  fear.  When 
we  meet  with  a  man  charged  with  years  of  service,  his 
forehead  covered  with  the  living  traces  of  virtue,  we  feel 
ourselves,  although  his  equal,  struck  by  a  sentiment  which 
causes  us  no  pain,  but  which,  however,  takes  from  us  the 
confidence  of  futniliarity  ;  this  is  respect.     Respect  is  the 
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voluntary  adini*s.ion  af  a  dignity  which  commands  ns, 
without  needing  to  give  ns  any  order;  it  enters,  like  a 
necessary  condiment,  into  all  the  relations  of  men  with  each 
other,  and  the  most  tender  affection  does  not  exclude  the 
expression  of  respect,  however  softened  it  may  become  in 
its  hand.  Without  respect,  man  falls  back  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  barbarism  ;  he  loses  sight  of  the  ro3'alty  which  is 
within  him.  Eespect,  gentlemen,  has  descended  npon  us 
from  God  Himself,  who  has  made  us  in  His  own  image.  In 
God,  it  becomes  a  majesty  which  would  be  repulsive  if  it 
were  quite  alone  ;  but  that  supreme  majesty  was  united  to 
a  supreme  degree  of  benevolence,  and  from  this  ineffable 
mixture  there  results  a  physiognomy  which  attracts  with- 
out losing  any  of  its  grandeur.  It  is  a  reflection  of  this 
which  rests  upon  us,  and  whicli  pn^duces  respect. 

-PTow,  gentlemen,  we  are  apt  to  forget  or  neglect  that 
part  of  our  celestial  dotation.  The  abuse  of  equality,  the 
degradation  of  vice,  the  indelicacy  of  the  intelligence,  urge 
us  constantly  towards  coarseness  and  brutality,  as  pride  in- 
duces us  to  assume  a  stupid  and  ridiculous  stiffness.  It 
was  needful  that  Christian  civilization  should  find  and 
preserve  the  secret  of  dignity  tempered  by  grace,  have  of 
it  an  existing  interpreter — a  precious  and  inviolable  model 
the  presence  of  which  should  be  a  lesson,  and  should  con- 
stantly recall  us  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  true,  pure,  sin- 
cere, and  simple  man,  of  the  man  worthy  of  himself;  it  is 
tj  the  Christian  woman  that  this  sacred  office  has  been 
confided.  The  Gospel  has  made  of  the  slave  a  queen ;  it 
has  lifted  her  up  from  a  state  of  shameful  bondage,  or  one 
of  licentious  liberty  which  was  but  another  kind  of  slavery, 
to  give  to  her  a  modest  and  sovereign  action  upon  public 
morals.  A  sceptre  borne  with  as  much  fruit  as  glory, 
and  which  has  stamped  upon  modern  times  an  indelible 
color  of  propriety  and  of  elevation. 

That  young  man  grown  weary  in  vice,  who  no  longer 
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believes  in  anything,  not  even  in  pleasure,  who  no  longer 
rospects  anything,  not  even  himself,  approaches  and  meets 
the  regard  of  the  Christian  woman  ;  he  sees,  living  before 
him,  the  dignity  which  he  has  profaned  ;  he  finds  God 
again  in  a  soul  which  has  preserved  its  sacerdoce,  and 
which  is  revealed  in  her  features  ;  he  feels  his  misery  and 
his  abject  condition  before  that  mirror  of  purity.  A  move- 
ment of  her  eyelid,  or  of  her  lips,  is  sufficient  to  chastise 
and  humble  him  to  the  dust — the  very  man  who  felt  sure 
that  he  should  not  tremble  before  God  !  He  acknowledges 
a  power  to  which  he  owes  an  account  of  his  life,  before 
which  his  shame  at  least  must  be  disguised  ;  and  if  he  be- 
(;ome  incapable  of  being  touched  by  that  tacit  reproach,  if 
he  despise  woman,  after  having  slighted  all  the  rest,  it  is 
the  last  trait  of  his  condemnation;  he  no  longer  apper 
tains  to  civilized  society,  he  is  a  barbarian. 

The  second  office  which  the  Gospel  has  created  for  the 
Christian  woman,  is  that  of  education. 

To  whom  should  man,  on  rising  into  life,  be  confided  ? 
To  whose  charge  should  he  be  given,  that  he  may  be 
inspired  with  sentiments  of  good  ?  "What  hand  is  suffi- 
ciently delicate,  sufficiently  ingenious,  sufficiently  tender, 
to  make  that  wild  animal  tractable  which  is  just  born 
between  good  and  evil'  who  might  be  a  wicked  sinner  or  a 
saint?  Let  \is  not  seek  so  far.  Already  his  education 
has  commenced,  even  in  the  womb  which  bore  him.  Each 
thought,  each  prayer,  each  sigh  of  his  mother,  was  a 
divine  nourishment  for  him,  which  flowed  even  to  his 
soul,  and  baptized  it  in  honor  and  holiness.  The  father 
is  powerless  directly  to  influence  him  in  this  stage  of  his 
being.  To  the  mother  alone  it  has  been  given,  that  her 
soul  during  nine  months  should  touch  the  soul  of  the 
child,  and  impose  upon  it  predispositions  to  truth,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  the  culture  of  wliich  precious  germs  she 
should  complete  in  the  lisiht  of  dav.  after  having  sown 
25 
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thein  in  the  unknown  mysteries  of  her  maternity.  The 
infant  appeare ;  he  escapes  from  that  first  education  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  bowels  of  his  mother ;  but  he  is  received 
into  the  hands  which  tlie  Gospel  has  blessed  ;  he  no  longer 
has  to  fear  murder  or  exposition  ;  he  sleeps  tranquilly 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  armed  by  Jesus 
Christ.  And  a?  soon  as  his  eyes  open,  what  is  the  first 
look  which  meets  them  {  The  pure  and  pious  regard  ot 
a  Christian  woman.  And  as  soon  as  a  word,  gliding 
through  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  hearing,  can  be  in- 
troduced to  his  intelligence,  who  will  be  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce it  I  Who  will  convey  to  him  the  first  word,  the 
first  revelation,  the  fii-st  cry  of  one  intelligent  being  to 
another  ?  Who  I  It  was  once  God,  it  is  God  still,  by 
our  purified  and  sanctified  mother.  The  Christian  woman 
has  succeeded  to  God  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  first 
word.  When  Adam  heard  it,  and  when  the  flame  of  his 
mind  was  kindled  by  that  action,  beneath  the  resplendent 
horizon  of  heaven,  it  was  God  who  had  spoken  to  him. 
And  when  our  heart  awakens  to  affection,  and  our  minds 
to  truth,  it  is  under  the  hand,  under  the  language,  under 
the  influence  of  maternal  love,  that  the  prodigy  is  accom- 
plished. 

Infancy"  very  soon  disappears,  and  ^'outh  announces  it- 
self with  its  instincts  of  liberty.  Education  becomes  more 
perilous,  without  ceasing  to  be  necessary ;  all  authority 
weighs  upon  us  as  a  yoke.  One  alone  remain?,  if  not  in- 
tact, at  least  respected.  We  still  listen  to  truth  from  the 
mouth  of  ;i  mother  loved  by  God  :  her  regard  has  not  lost 
all  authority  ;  her  reproach  is  not  without  a  sting  to  cause 
remorse  ;  and  when  it  is  quite  disarmed,  her  tears  remain 
to  her  as  a  last  authority,  wliich  we  do  not  resist.  She 
discovers  and  lays  open  for  hereelf  within  us.  paths  which 
lead  to  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  heart,  and  we 
wonder  to  find  her  there  at  the  verv  moment  when  we 
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had  thought  ourselves  quite  alone.  A  singular  virtue, 
outliving  even  itself,  and  which  shows  in  its  very  last 
traces  from  what  efficacious  sources  God  has  tempered 
it! 

When  the  mother  finishes,  the  wife  begins.  Man  is 
master  in  his  turn,  but  his  magistracy  does  not  exclude 
that  which  he  gives  over  himself,  and  his  heart  obeys  so 
much  the  more  perfectly  as  his  thought  commands  with 
an  empire  which  is  not  disputed.  The  fire  of  his  youth 
is  abated ;  man  no  longer  wishes  for  independence  as  a 
gift  which  surpasses  all  others,  and  which  places  him  in 
possession  of  himself;  he  is  sufliciently  master  of  himself, 
he  is  sure  of  his  power,  he  returns  towards  the  gentleness 
and  the  charm  of  infancy  by  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
and  the  very  influence  of  life.  Friendship  is  wanting  to 
him,  he  has  no  longer  any  equals :  and  who  does  not 
want  equals  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  want  of  some  one 
sufficiently  tender  to  command,  devoted  enough  to  speak 
truth  to  him  ?  Man  asks  this  from  his  wife,  after  having 
received  it  from  his  mother ;  he  seeks  after  authority  as 
much  as  he  for  a  moment  feared  it.  At  least  he  accepts 
it  without  resistance,  because  love  is  its  foundation,  and 
because  he  derives  from  it  the  consolations  of  each  day 
against  tlie  troubles  of  maturity.  For  life  becomes  severe 
on  declining  towards  its  evening ;  deceptions  abound,  the 
light  of  things  grows  pale ;  cares  furrow  the  brow ;  and 
ambition  itself,  tired  of  success,  gives  forth  that  cry  of 
deceived  vanity : 

"  Mon  cmnr,  lasse  de  tout,  demaadait  une  errear 
Qui  Tint  de  mes  ennuis  chasser  la  nuit  profonde, 
Et  qui  me  eonsolat  sur  le  trone  du  monde." 

Now,  who  can  impart  that  error  sought  for,  if  it  be  an 
error,  but  the  wife  ?  It  is  she  who  colors  the  happy  events, 
who  embalms  reverses,  who  receives  at  the  domestic 
threshold  the  fugitive  from  honors,  all  wounded  by  his 
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fall,  and  proscribed  by  his  thoughts ;  who  has  brought 
back  from  science  only  the  martyrdom  of  doubt.  The 
Christian  wife  infilters  into  those  depressed  souls,  disen- 
gagement from  earthly  pursuits,  and  confidence ;  she  re- 
suscitates in  their  souls  the  God  who  gladdened  their 
youth,  and  invigorates  their  dying  life  with  the  sources 
of  eternity. 

If  grace  fail  her  for  that  last  scene  of  human  education, 
all  is  not  lost;  all  the  transformations  of  the  Christian 
woman  are  not  yet  completed.  After  having  been  mother, 
then  wife,  the  Christian  woman  is  reproduced  under  a 
new  form — that  of  a  daughter !  And  what  man,  at  sixty 
years  old,  does  not  learn  of  his  daughter?  Where  is  the 
man  who,  not  having  known  God  in  his  life  and  reason, 
and  seeing  his  young  child  kneeling  every  evening  before 
the  invisible  Majesty,  does  not  suspect,  by  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  her  prayer  and  of  her  joy,  by  the  peace  of  her 
heart,  that  something  mysterious  draws  near  to  him  by 
BO  living  a  representation.  Oh!  the  tenderness  of  the 
ways  of  God  !  Our  mother  taught  us  His  name  when  we 
were  infants ;  the  wife  repeated  it,  in  the  nuptial  intimacy, 
to  the  sonl,  steeped  in  happiness,  of  the  young  man  ;  the 
daughter  speaks  of  it  to  the  old  man  bent  by  age,  and 
brings  back,  in  his  declining  days,  a  revelation  full  of  youth 
and  freshness !  Heaven  will  declare  how  many  souls  have 
been  the  fruit  of  that  last  violence  of  truth  ;  how  many 
who  had  seen  and  heard  nothing,  have  been  awakened 
from  their  dream  of  error  on  their  death-bed,  and  have, 
with  their  expiring  breath,  adored  eternal  love  presenting 
itself  to  them  in  the  angelic  form  of  a  tenderly-loved 
daughter. 

After  this,  what  need  has  woman  of  a  third  oflSce? 
God,  however,  has  committed  to  her  a  third  ;  shall  I  say 
the  most  important  of  all  ?  I  know  not,  but  I  will  name 
it — it  is  the  ministration  of  charitv. 
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To  the  Christiau  woman,  by  a  special  delegation,  as  an 
employment  of  her  leisure  and  of  the  superabundance  of 
her  virtues,  all  the  poor,  all  the  miseries,  all  the  afflictions, 
all  the  tears  have  been  confided.  It  is  she  who,  in  the 
name  and  in  the  stead  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  to  visit  the 
hospitals  and  the  garrets,  to  discover  the  groanings  and 
lamentations,  to  explore  the  vast  domain  of  grief.  To 
others  belongs  the  devotedness  of  doctrine,  to  her  it  is 
given  to  succor  and  to  help.  To  others  it  belongs  to  re- 
present Jesus  Christ  by  the  glave  of  the  Word,  it  is  for 
her  to  represent  Him  by  the  glave  of  Love. 

Shall  I,  without  enlarging  upon  this  subject — for  there 
would  be  too  much  to  say — shall  I  bring  before  you  a 
comparison  which  will  say  all  in  one  word  ?  Well,  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  heathen  and  the 
Christian  worlds,  as  between  the  priestess  of  Venus  and 
the  Sister  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  Go  to  that  famous 
temple  of  Corinth,  and  contemplate  woman ;  enter  our 
hospitals,  and  behold  there  the  Sister  of  Charity  !  There 
are  the  two  worlds  ;  choose  between  them. 

That  done,  gentlemen,  what  remains  is  as  nothing. 
The  dignity  of  woman  created,  the  indissolubility  and  the 
unity  of  marriage  flowed  naturally  from  it.  Yet,  so  much 
is  man  corrupt,  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  has  only 
been  maintained  at  the  price  of  long  efforts.  I  might 
once  more  cite  before  the  tribunal  of  the  present  age,  on 
the  one  hand  the  passions  of  the  great,  and  on  the  other 
the  intrepid  pastoral  spirit  with  which  the  chiefs  of  the 
Church  have  maintained  the  purity  and  the  dignity  of 
European  blood.  I  might,  resuming  history  in  another 
sense  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  taught  to  you,  tell 
you  what  we  have  suffered  for  you,  and  what  you  would 
have  become,  if  the  immovable  barriers  of  Catholicity 
had  not  obstinately  been  opposed  to  those  ungovernable 
beings  whose  power  equalled  their  inordinate  desires,  and 
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who,  weary  of  the  morals  of  Christ,  rushed  to  tlie  conquest 
of  heathen  or  Mahometan  liberty.  We  have  made  of  that 
cause  the  entire  cause  of  civilization,  because  it  was  the 
cause  of  woman — that  of  your  mothers,  of  your  wives,  of 
your  daughters — and  with  them  the  cause  of  the  human 
race.  Ton  have  not  comprehended  it.  You  have  accused 
us  of  overstepping  the  limits  of  lawful  defence  ;  of  extend- 
ing our  hand  to  the  crown,  when  we  did  but  extend  it 
upon  the  brutality  of  iiesh  and  blood.  Where  would  you 
have  been  without  these  struggles  ?  Your  blood,  stained 
during  centuries,  would  have  reached  you  through  the 
veins  of  a  female  slave,  instead  of  from  the  heart  of  a 
guileless  wife.  All  the  holy  joys  which  j'ou  have  expe- 
rienced throiigli  your  mothers,  your  wives,  and  your 
(laughter?,  would  have  been  transformed  into  the  infamous 
joys  of  slavery  steeped  in  sensuality.  You  would  have 
been  Turks,  and  not  Franks. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  who  has  saved  us  by  the 
courage  of  our  fathers,  and  by  the  sole  means  with  which 
courage  could  then  arm  itself  Divorce  being  driven  from 
the  Christian  world,  simultaneous  living  has  not  made  aTi 
effort  at  existence.  What  European  (for  I  do  not  call  the 
Turk  planted  at  Constantinople  an  European)  dares  even 
to  dream  of  the  profanation  of  marriage  by  establishing 
Bimultaneoiis  living?  Who  would  not  blush,  even  in  the 
very  midst  of  debauch,  to  introduce  under  the  same  roof, 
by  the  same  oaths,  the  nmltiplied  captives  of  his  most 
ignoble  and  senseless  egotism  ? 

Once  more,  let  us  give  thanks  to  God  who  has  purified 
the  human  race  without  withdrawing  its  liberty,  who  has 
brought  to  confusion  the  complicity  of  the  laws,  and  per- 
mitted purity  to  become  the  authentic  rule  of  human  society. 

This  work  has  not  been  accomplished  by  slight  efforts. 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  limited  Himself  to  placing  it  under 
the  protection  of  His  cross.     He  has  willed  to  give  to  the 
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world  a  woman  at  tbe  same  time  virgin  and  mother,  an 
ineffable  model  of  maternal  and  of  virginal  devotedness, 
existing  for  ever  under  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  inspire  it, 
by  the  admiration  of  her  virtues,  with  the  practice  of  holy 
morals.  Woman  has  not  ceased  during  eighteen  centuries 
to  regard  that  sublime  type,  which  is  that  of  her  regener- 
ation ;  she  has  derived  therefrom  the  double  courage  of 
chastity  and  love ;  she  is  become  worthy  of  the  respect 
which  the  world  needed  to  have  foi-  her ;  her  oaths  hav  ■ 
been  believed  ;  and  the  veil  of  servitude,  in  falling  from 
her  brow,  has  revealed  there,  under  the  antique  appear- 
ance of  fragile  beauty,  the  immutable  and  bloody  sign  of 
the  cross.  Protected  by  that  sign,  she  has  passed  along 
our  streets  as  an  apparition  of  decency  and  goodness  ;  she 
is  made  happy  in  the  sanctuarj^  of  home ;  she  has  retained 
there  her  husband,  her  sons,  and  her  daughters  ;  she  has 
there  received  the  stranger  without  wounding  her  honor  : 
family  is  become  the  abode  of  |m  ace,  of  joy,  of  uprightness, 
the  chosen  place  of  every  soul  who  is  not  corrupt.  The 
honoring  of  the  affections  has  succeeded  to  the  honoring 
of  flesh  and  blood.  I  fearlessly  ask  you  :  Who  among 
you  does  not  know,  and  does  not  feel,  that  there  is  more 
contentment  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  by  the  side  of  father,  of  mother,  of  brothers, 
and  sistej's,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  intoxications  of 
the  world  ?  Who  does  not  make  of  family  the  dream  of 
his  existence  ?  Who  has  not  said  to  himself  when  young : 
Some  day,  after  long  toil,  I  shall  be  able  to  sit  down  in 
niy  own  house  ;  I  shall  have  a  table,  a  cabinet,  and  all 
the  objects  of  my  affection  around  me  ?  All  of  us,  young 
as  we  were,  have  said  this  to  ourselves ;  and  those  of  us 
who  have  renounced  the  happiness  of  earth  to  find  in 
Jesus  Christ  their  unique  heritage,  said  the  same  before 
liaving  received  the  revelation  of  a  rarer  possession  in  a 
greater  sacrifice. 
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O  cluiue:itic  hearth  of  Christian  nations  I  paternal  home, 
where,  from  our  eai'liest  years,  we  have  respired  with  the 
light  the  love  of  all  holy  things ;  we  may  grow  old,  but 
we  return  to  you  with  a  heart  always  young ;  and  were 
it  not  eternity  which  call  us  on,  withdrawing  us  from  you, 
we  should  be  inconsolable  on  seeing  j'our  shadow  daily 
growing  longer,  and  your  sun  growing  pale ! 

Let  us  termiuate,  gentlemen,  by  resuming  this  Con- 
ference and  the  one  which  preceded  it.  There  are  in  the 
world  three  kinds  of  weakness:  tiie  weakness  of  desti- 
tution, which  is  the  poor ;  the  weakness  of  sex,  which  is 
woman  ;  tlie  weakness  of  age,  which  is  the  infant.  These 
three  kinds  of  weakness  form  the  strength  of  the  Church, 
who  has  allied  herself  witli  them,  and  has  taken  them 
under  her  protection  by  placing  herself  under  theirs. 
This  alliance  has  changed  the  face  of  society,  because, 
until  it  was  formed,  the  weak  was  sacrificed  to  the  strong, 
the  poor  to  the  rich,  woman  to  man,  the  infant  to  all. 
The  Church,  in  uniting  herself  to  weakness  against  those 
who  have  attained  to  the  threefold  power  of  patrimony, 
of  virility,  and  of  maturity,  has  re-established  in  an  equi- 
librium all  rights  and  duties.  Egotism,  however,  does 
not  consider  itself  vanquished  ;  it  seeks,  in  a  manner  more 
or  less  disguised,  to  re-establish  the  heathen  order  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Christian  order ;  that  is  to  say,  the  oppres- 
sive domination  of  strength  over  weakness.  Will  it  suc- 
ceed ?  Will  it  be  able  to  burst  the  bond  which  retains  the 
poor,  the  woman,  and  the  infant,  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church  ?  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not ;  for,  under  the  feeble 
hands  whicli  I  have  just  named,  there  is  the  hand  of  God, 
the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  hand  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary — all  the  powers  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  charity. 


THIRTY-FIFTH    CONFERENCE. 


of  the  influence  of  catholic  societt  upon  natural 
society  with  regard  to  authority. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlkmen, 
We  have  proved  the  influence  of  Catholic  society  upon 
natural  society  with  regard  to  general  right,  with  regard 
to  property  and  to  family ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  under 
these  three  fundamental  relations.  Catholic  society  had 
exercised  a  healthy  action  upon  natural  society,  by  ereat 
ing  in  it  an  efficacious  protection  of  the  weak  against  tlie 
strong.  But  there  is  another  element  of  human  society 
in  which  it  is  no  longer  only  a  question  of  protecting  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  a  complex  element  in  which  is 
found  sometimes  a  superabundance  of  strength,  sometimes 
a  superabundance  of  weakness ;  I  mean  authority.  Author- 
ity possesses  the  peculiar  character  of  being  by  turns  that 
which  is  most  strong  and  that  which  is  most  weak,  with 
the  power  on  a  certain  day  to  crush  everything,  and  on 
the  morrow  to  be  trampled  underfoot ;  so  that  its  whole 
history  in  this  world  reduces  itself  to  that  saying  of  a 
famous  orator :  "  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  Tarpeian  Rock."  The  Capitol  intoxicates,  the 
Tarpeian  Rock  humbles ;  and  authority  oscillates  between 
these  two  limits,  which  are  equally  disastrous  to  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  defend  it  against  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
25* 
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to  insure  to  it,  between  these  two  shoals,  the  honor  of 
duration  and  the  empire  of  stability.  Let  us  see  what 
natural  society  has  been  able  by  itself  to  accomplish 
towards  the  establishment  of  that  equilibrium,  and  the 
aid  which  it  has  received  from  Catholic  society  to  produce 
the  necessarj-  eflFect. 

Thus  far,  gentlemen,  I  have  marched  upon  hot  asaes; 
to-day  I  shall  have  to  tread  upon  burning  coals.  I  do  not 
shrink  from  it.  I  have  difficult  things  to  say ;  I  shall 
declare  them  with  as  much  forbearance  as  frankness,  but  I 
shall  declare  them. 

ITo  society  can  be  conceived  without  unity,  without 
order,  without  power.  By  the  effect  of  unity,  millions  of 
men  of  divers  interests,  passions,  ideas,  times,  and  places, 
meet  in  one  unique  centre,  and  move  as  if  there  were  for 
them  but  one  time  and  place,  but  one  idea,  one  passion 
one  interest,  one  life.  By  the  effect  of  order,  the  mutual 
relations  of  citizens,  as  they  are  defined  by  the  laws,  are 
maintained  with  inviolable  regularity;  and  if,  liere  and 
there,  in  the  fluctuating  shadow  of  the  social  masses,  some 
evil-doer  applies  himself  to  attacking  recognized  rights,  the 
spirit  of  order,  which  is  in  the  society,  arrests  him,  and 
obtains  justice  against  him.  Bj'  the  effect  of  power,  the 
citizens,  who  are  dispersed  over  a  vast  territory,  remain 
tranquil,  unmindful  of  the  enemy.  Not  one  of  them,  so  to 
say,  is  at  the  frontier ;  and  behind  that  rampart,  which 
appears  not  to  be  defended,  all  sleep  in  peace,  because 
there  is  somewhere  a  power  which  watches,  which,  even  in 
the  silence  of  night,  has  its  ears  open  upon  its  solemn 
couch,  and,  by  one  single  motion  of  its  lips,  will  magicalW 
transport  an  army  to  face  the  enemy,  in  which  the  conrage, 
the  fortune,  and  the  majesty  of  the  country  will  be 
found. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  society,  such  as  unity,  order,  and 
power  liave  made  it.     Bnt  who  will  give  to  it  this  unity  ? 
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Who  will  create  for  it  this  order  and  this  power?  We 
must  always  come  to  a  few  men,  and  generally  to  f 
single  man,  in  whom  resides  and  is  accumulated  power, 
order,  and  unity.  And  judge !  Thirty  millions  of  men 
breathing  in  one  single  breast,  stamped  upon  one  single 
face,  and  confiding  to  it  all  their  strength,  with  all  their 
glory  and  all  their  destinies !  But  how  can  a  man,  how 
can  several  men  firmly  appropriate  to  themselves  such 
grandeur,  and  continue  it  from  one  age  to  another, 
always  subsisting,  always  equal  to  the  wants  of  society  ; 
passing  with  the  same  character  from  the  brow  of  a  hen^ 
to  the  brow  of  an  infant,  from  success  to  reverse,  and 
charged  to  form,  with  the  fragility  of  a  life,  the  immor- 
tality of  a  nation  ? 

It  will  perhaps  appear  to  some  that  nothing  is  more 
simple,  and  that  a  loyal  armj^  under  an  able  general, 
possesses,  at  the  points  of  its  lances,  the  whole  secret  of 
durable  government.  But  a  loyal  army  and  a  brave  gen- 
eral, like  all  other  human  things,  are  in  the  capricious 
liand  of  fortune,  and  history  affords  high  testimony  that 
no  government  has  been  less  solid  than  the  government 
of  soldiers.  By  a  special  providence  of  God,  for  which 
we  should  render  thanks  to  Him,  as  soon  as  the  helmet 
governs,  unity,  order,  and  power  are  mortally  affected. 
After  the  Eoman  senate,  under  its  civil  toga,  had  for  a 
long  time  provided  for  the  stability  of  the  people-king,  as 
soon  as  the  power  of  the  legions  succeeded  to  it,  we  see 
only  in  Home  masters  arriving  from  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Tlhine,  and  entering  by  tlie  triumphal  arch,  only  to  go 
out  by  the  common  sewer.  Tlie  people,  amused  by  these 
Bightt;,  beheld  the  arrival  of  the  newly  elect,  and  applauded 
him  with  so  much  the  more  fervor,  as  they  already  saw 
upon  his  brow,  tlirough  the  aureole  of  the  empire,  the 
place  reserved  for  the  insult  of  the  morrow. 

Military  force,  so  imposing  at  the  first  glance,  is  the 
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very  last  which  is  able  to  constitute  unity,  order,  and 
power,  because,  being  more  material  than  spiritual,  it  is 
to  life  what  the  organ  is  to  the  blood ;  it  needs  a  foreign 
element  to  animate  and  direct  it,  without  which  it  falls 
of  its  own  weight  like  a  rock  which  knows  not  what  it 
does,  or  becomes  scattered  like  dust  which  flies  before  the 
wind.  Society  is  not  the  offspring  of  violence,  it  is  the 
offspring  of  intelligence  and  liberty,  and  respects  nothing 
but  that  which  springs  from  that  double  source,  or  takes 
its  mission  from  them.  It  is  not  force  which  founds 
society,  it  is  authority'. 

But  what  is  authority?  Authority  is  a  superiority 
which  producfs  obedience  and  veneration  ;  obedience  first, 
that  is  to  sny,  the  spontaneous  submission  of  one  will  to 
another.  "  Captain,  place  your  men  there,  and  defend  it 
at  the  cost  of  your  lives."  "  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed, 
general."  This,  gentlemen,  is  obedience,  and  yon  feel 
that  it  is  tlie  obedience  of  a  free  man,  where  he  who  com- 
mands and  ho  who  obeys  are  equally  great.  The  one  has 
found  it  good  to  require  a  life  for  his  country,  the  other 
has  found  it  good  to  give  it.  The  one  conceived  the  act 
of  devotedness  only  because  he  was  capable  of  performing 
it  himself;  the  other  was  capable  of  performing  it  only 
because  he  conceived  it.  We  see  here  an  action  and  a 
reaction  of  two  souls,  who  appreciate  each  other  at  their 
just  worth.  When  the  famous  Spartans  of  the  Thermo- 
pylae inwardly  prepared  themselves  to  die  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Greece,  they  engraved  upon  a  rock  this  inscription  : 
"  Traveller,  go  and  say  in  Sparta  that  we  died  here  in 
order  to  obe}'  her  sacred  laws."  Here  again  is  obedi- 
ence, and  not  an  act  of  obedience  carried  beyond  what 
ia  necessary,  proper  only  for  certain  heroes,  but  such 
an  obedience  as  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  society, 
such  as  Sparta  possessed  in  its  palmy  days.  All  Sparta 
spoke  at  the  Thermopylffi,  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead; 
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nnd  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  whole  republic  which 
would  not  have  responded  to  the  spirit  of  the  three  hun- 
dred. 

Without  the  spontaneous  submission  of  the  will  to 
another  will,  and  even  sometimes  of  an  enthusiastic  sub 
mission,  unity  is  impossible,  and  order  and  power  also. 
For  how  is  it  possible  for  so  many  separate  wills  to  form 
but  one,  if  there  exist  not  a  sovereign  will  which  concen 
trates  them  in  itself?  How  would  order  be  obtained,  if 
all  the  various  wills  did  not  concur  by  obedience  to  main- 
tain the  relations  established  by  the  laws,  and  constantly 
menaced  by  all  discontented  interests  ?  And  how  should 
pijwer  exist,  if  each  citizen  be  not  readj*,  at  the  first  word 
of  command,  to  take  the  post  to  which  he  is  called  ? 

Veneration  is  another  element  of  authority,  which  is 
also  as  needful  to  it  as  obedience ;  for  veneration  is  but 
respect  mingled  with  love  ;  and  we  do  not  long  obey  those 
who  neither  inspire  us  with  love  nor  respect.  The  will 
finds  it  difiicult  to  submit,  even  when  it  sincerely  loves 
and  respects  ;  aud  if  this  double  sentiment  should  fail  to 
move  it,  sooner  or  later  it  ceases  to  obey.  Neither  neces- 
sity nor  constraint  could  provide  for  this  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  tii'st  favorable  occasion  would  be  the  signal 
at  which  unity,  order,  and  power  would  perish  with  author- 
ity. All  power  which  does  not  produce  obedience  and 
veneration  prepares  but  its  own  dissolution. 

But  these  principles  do  not  carry  us  very  far  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  which  occupies  our  attention. 

K  obedience  and  veneration,  in  founding  authority,  are 
the  cause  of  unity,  of  order,  and  power,  what  is  it  which 
is  to  produce  obedience  and  veneration  ?  I  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  unity,  order,  and  power  may  be  the  result 
of  obedience  and  veneration ;  but  how  can  one  man  or 
many  men  inspire  thirty  millions  of  men  with  obedience 
and  veneration  ?     This  is  the  mystery.     Upoi    this  point 
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the  world,  before  Jesus  Christ,  was  divided  into  two  sys- 
tems— the  Eastern  system  and  the  Western. 

The  Eastern  system  consists  in  this :  Man  cannot  obey 
man,  neither  can  he  venerate  man.  Man  cannot  obey 
man,  because  each  will  is  as  good  as  another  will ;  and 
man  cannot  venerate  man,  because  man  is  too  insignificant 
before  his  fellow-man,  too  equal  to  him  by  the  infirmity 
of  life  and  death.  Authority,  then,  must  be  above  man  ; 
it  must  possess  an  inaccessible  character,  be  enveloped 
with  the  prestige  of  omnipotence ;  there  must  be  between 
the  subject  and  the  sovereign  such  a  gulf  that  the  eye 
even  should  not  dare  to  look  beyond  it :  in  a  word,  au- 
thority must  be  God.  The  East  rested  in  that  fiction,  or 
rather  in  that  reality,  the  only  one  which,  in  its  eyes, 
constitutes  power,  in  rendering  it  sacred  and  worthy  of 
veneration.  What  has  resulted  from  it  ?  Obedience  and 
veneration,  I  admit ;  but  an  abject  obedience  and  venera- 
tion, the  history  of  which  horrifies  us.  The  East  has  not 
chosen  to  submit  to  man,  esteeming  such  an  act  as  incom- 
prehensible as  degrading ;  and  it  has  submitted  to  mon- 
sters. For  the  fiction  did  not  change  human  nature  in 
the  idol  which  had  the  profit  of  it ;  or  rather,  by  an  efl^ct 
contrary  to  the  object,  it  changed  human  nature,  in  ob- 
taining an  empire  over  it  and  degrading  it.  The  man 
bent  under  the  weight  of  the  divinity  which  was  heaped 
upon  his  shoulders ;  and  having  no  bounds  to  arrest  him 
on  any  hand,  he  easily  pushed  his  pride  and  his  immoral- 
ity even  to  the  point  of  extravagance. 

But  did  the  East,  even  at  this  cost,  obtain  unity,  order, 
power,  stability  ?  By  no  means  ;  the  revolutions  of  nations 
and  dynasties  have  in  no  other  countries  presented  a  more 
cruel  spectacle,  or  one  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The 
sovereign  races  have  not  been  able  to  take  root  and  find 
there  in  this  adoration  a  land  propitious  to  longevity. 
The  burning  sun  has  devoured  them.     The  reason,  in  fact, 
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is  that  nothing  ends  more  quickly  than  that  whicli  has  no 
limits;  au  hour  devours  a  century  in  tiie  hands  of  a  prince 
wlio  can  do  what  he  pleases,  and  who  is  not  God.  In  vain 
does  idolatry  promise  eternity,  it  does  not  give  it,  it  is  the 
iirst  to  snatch  it  away.  A  time  comes  in  which  society 
yields  under  the  burden  of  crowned  madness,  and  then  is 
accomplished  that  which  is  implicitly  contained  in  the 
contract  between  tiie  nations  and  the  kings  of  the  East, 
and  that  which  the  Comte  de  Maistre  has  felicitously  ex- 
pressed in  that  true  sentence :  "  Do  what  you  will,  and 
when  we  are  tired,  we  will  take  off  your  heads."  Rarely 
have  nations  failed  to  put  this  into  execution. 

The  Western  system  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
East,  more  judicious,  more  true,  worthy  of  succeeding,  if 
man  alone  could  succeed  in  such  great  things.  The 
"Western  nations  consent  to  be  governed  by  man,  and' 
consequently  to  vow  obedience  and  veneration  to  him ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  fear  him  ;  they  fear  to  place  in  iiis 
hands  the  sceptre  and  the  sw6rd ;  they  wish  him  to  be 
great  without  being  too  great,  powerful,  with  certain 
limits,  leaving  a  space  between  revolt  and  absolute  sub- 
mission. The  West  calculates,  balances,  limits  power. 
It  seeks  to  create  betweer\  the  prince  and  the  people  a 
sort  of  reciprocal  penetration,  which  might  make  of  both 
one  single  spirit,  in  which  the  sovereignty  has  some  share 
in  obedience,  and  obedience  some  share  of  the  sovereignty. 
Such  were  those  republics  of  Greece,  governed  in  their 
days  of  glory  by  citizens  drawn  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment from  the  crowd,  and  exercising  power  as  the  proxies 
and  representatives  of  the  community.  Obedience  and 
veneration  were  doubtless  produced  in  this  complicated 
system,  but  they  were  insufficiently  produced.  Its  basis 
was  too  uncertain  and  too  narrow  to  give  nations  all  the 
stability  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 

We  have  a  memorable  model  of  this  regime,  and  the 
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most  complete  of  all,  in  the  Boman  republic.  The  Roman 
senate  was  the  most  marvellous  assembly  which  ever 
governed  a  people  ;  and  we  know  not  whether  to  admire 
most  in  it  the  spirit  of  continuity  and  perseverance,  the 
profundity  of  its  views,  the  courage  under  reverses,  the 
national  faith,  the  dignity,  the  religion,  or  all  those  con- 
sular men  who,  after  having  commanded  armies  and  de- 
claimed at  the  Forum,  carried  back  to  the  midst  of  their 
community  the  personal  glory  which  they  had  merited ; 
thus  adding  to  the  majesty  of  power  as  much  as  they  had 
added  to  the  greatness  of  the  people,  so  that  there  might 
be  always,  between  the  one  and  the  other  growth,  an 
equilibrium  which  sustained  them  both.  Well,  how  long 
did  the  Roman  senate,  that  profane  masterpiece  of  the 
Western  world,  last  ?  Between  the  dagger  which  killed 
Lucretia,  and  the  dagger  whicli  killed  Caesar,  how  many 
centuries  do  you  count  ?  About  five.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  having  become  master  oi  the  world,  the  Roman 
senate  caused  it  to  be  said  to  a  captain  who  was  called 
Caesar,  that  he  must  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
military  department.  Caesar  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
passed.  At  that  first  act  of  disobedience  everything  was 
said ;  Rome  existed  no  longer,  or  if  she  continued  to  bear 
her  name,  it  was  but  to  fall  from  Augustus  to  Tiberius, 
from  Tiberius  to  Cains,  from  Gains  to  Nero,  fi'om  Nero  to 
Heliogabaliis,  from  the  obedience  of  the  West  to  the 
obedience  of  the  East,  and  even  with  exaggeration  in  the 
solemnity  of  extravagance. 

This  is  all  which  the  most  wise  art,  the  most  fortunate 
circumstances,  the  most  remarkable  simplicity  of  manners 
and  the  greatest  success  in  conquest  which  has  been  ever 
seen,  have  produced  of  obedience  and  veneration  accord- 
ing to  the  Western  system.  Behold  the  largest  human 
community  which  had  ever  existed,  lasting  five  hundred 
years !  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  duration  of  the 
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1^'rench  monarchy  !  There  was  an  insufficiency  then  of 
obedience  and  veneration  in  this  system,  and  consequently 
an  iiisuificiency  of  unity,  of  order,  and  power ;  in  conse- 
qnence  also  a  social  insufficiency. 

But  what  was  the  canso  of  those  dangerous  shoals,  so 
different  from  each  other,  upon  which  the  East  and  the 
West  have  made  shipwreck  'i  It  is,  gentlemen,  because 
in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  there  was  only  man,  noth- 
ing but  man.  Now,  man  alone  is  incapable  of  securing 
obedience  and.  veneration  in  the  measure  which  is  neces- 
sary to  conduct  a  community.  Man  is  not  enough  for  so 
great  a  work.  It  may  be  desired  to  elevate  him  beyond 
his  natural  sphere,  he  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  God  ; 
it  may  be  said  to  him :  Your  Eternity ;  but  he  will  not  be 
the  less  a  man  ;  and  however  groat  he  may  chance  to  be, 
were  he  Titus  or  Nerva,  he  would  have  for  his  heir  some  il- 
lustrious wretch  in  whom  the  superhuman  fiction  would  be 
but  an  additional  defect.  Stupefied  by  this  over-measure 
of  honor  and  power,  man  yields  under  it ;  he  creates  for 
himself  within  his  littleness,  a  repercussion  of  that  false 
majesty  which  changes  him  into  a  monster ;  and  having 
reached  that  point,  the  idolatry  which  sustains  him  sinks 
of  its  own  weight  upon  itself,  and  brings  down  the  whole 
of  that  foolish  edifice  in  its  fall.  Dynasties  succeed  to 
dynasties,  and  nations  themselves  follow  the  tate  of  their 
chiefs.  For  when  power  is  uncertain  and  badly  based, 
society  itself  totters  like  a  drunken  man.  The  cause  of 
sovereignty  is  the  cause  of  society  itself.  For  this  reason, 
gentlemen,  let  us  not  laugh  at  these  cruel  catastrophes  of 
kings  ;  let  us  not  laugh  at  that  state  of  powerlessness  in 
which  humanity  finds  itself,  to  produce  obedience  and  ven- 
eration to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  needed  by  mankind. 
It  is  one  of  its  great  misfortunes.  For,  from  obedience 
and  veneration  depend  unity,  order,  power,  duration,  and 
stability.     Let  us  not  so  readily  crush,  under  the  weight 
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of  our  language,  destinies  to  which  our  own  are  united 
Let  us  learn  to  comprehend  our  own  weakness  and  to 
I'egret  it.  A  portion  of  mankind  has  chosen  gods  for 
chiefs ;  the  gods  have  perished.  The  other  part  has  chosen 
men  ;  the  men  have  succumbed.  Being  too  great  or  too 
little,  they  have  sunk  by  inability,  or  by  excess.  What 
would  you  ?     Man  had  but  man. 

Should  you  ever,  plebeians  as  you  are,  by  one  of  those 
changes  which  time  brings  round,  should  you  ever  be 
called  to  the  government  of  a  nation,  do  not  count  either 
upon  yourselves  or  upon  mankind  for  support.  Sooner  or 
later  humanity  will  betray  you ;  obedience  and  veneration 
will  retire  from  your  work  ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  to 
have  done  so  little  with  so  much  genius.  Woe  to  you, 
then,  but  woe  to  ourselves  also ;  the  evil  is  common,  and 
this  is  why  we  do  not  triumph  over  it.  Let  us  rather  seek 
the  remedy  in  Him  whom  we  have  already  seen  so  power- 
ful to  heal  our  maladies.  Let  us  see,  between  that  exag- 
erated  strength  and  weakness  of  power,  what  Catholic 
society  has  brouglit  to  the  help  of  natural  society. 

Catholic  society  has  laid  open  in  the  world  two  inex- 
haustible sources  of  obedience  and  veneration  :  the  one 
public,  the  other  secret. 

The  public  source  of  obedience  and  veneration  laid 
open  by  Catliolie  society  is,  gentlemen,  the  authority  of 
its  hierarchy.  During  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  pa- 
pac\-,  the  episcopacy,  the  Christian  priesthood,  have  been 
obeyed  and  venerated  by  the  largest  union  of  men  which 
has  existed  here  below,  without  ever  having;  had  need  of 
force  to  incline  a  single  head  or  to  bend  a  single  will. 
Obedience  here  is  free,  veneration  here  is  free ;  each  one 
of  the  faithful  may,  at  any  moment,  refuse  or  retract  his 
homage,  and  j-et  that  homage  exists  unalterable  and 
sacred,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  favor  or  of 
persecution,  notwithstanding  the  persevering  efforts    of 
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the  world  to  blight  in  its  source  a  love  which  constrains 
it,  a  respect  with  which  it  is  offended.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy,  without  any  other  resource  than  persuasion, 
causes  itseU"  to  be  obeyed  and  venerated  in  a  manner  such 
as  no  human  majesty  in  any  time  or  place  has  ever  ob- 
tained. The  fact  is  palpable  ;  it  is  strikingly  visible ;  it 
needs  no  demonstration ;  it  is  sufficient  to  declare  it  to 
produce  conviction  and  wonder.  But  if  I  needed  a  dem 
onstration,  or  rather  an  example,  pass  in  review  what 
took  place  here,  even  at  the  inauguration  of  the  present 

century. 

We  had  destroyed  everything,  even  the  past;  in  our 
hatred  of  every  object  of  pious  honor,  we  had  opened  the 
tombs  in  which  the  great  servants  of  the  country  reposed, 
disarmed  by  death  and  under  the  sole  guardianship  of 
our  recollections,  and  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  braving 
majesty,  even  in  the  sepulchre,  we  scattered  their  ashes 
to  the  winds  and  to  the  common  scorn.  Never,  in  any 
period  of  history,  had  obedience  and  veneration  been 
further  removed  from  men's  hearts.  An  old  man  ap- 
peared in  that  time ;  he  was  called  by  a  young  soldier, 
who  had  all  the  prestige  of  glory,  but  who  needed  to 
kneel  before  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to  receive  from  that 
abasement  the  seal  of  a  higher  authority.  The  old  man 
came  armed  only  with  his  blessing;  he  came  into  the 
midst  of  that  people  who  had,  in  one  single  day,  trampled 
underfoot  all  the  generations  of  its  kings  •  he  appeared 
at  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries.  He  was  no  sooner  seen, 
bearing  upon  his  visage  much  more  strongly-marked 
traces  of  trouble  than  of  age,  but  at  the  very  instant,  by 
the  magic  influence  which  opens  hearts  on  their  good  side, 
all  Paris  rushed  to  possess  a  happiness  which  they  no 
longer  knew — the  happiness  of  venerating  and  receiving 
that  blessing  which,  during  so  many  centuries,  has  caused 
man  to  bend  the  knee.     And  whilst  this  scene  was  pasa- 
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ing  without,  in  a  higher  region,  even  within  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  a  celebrated  man  who  has  just  expired, 
touched  his  neighbor,  and  said  to  him,  with  joy  and  ad- 
miration :  "  At  last,  sir,  we  see  an  authority !  Behold  an 
authority  !  " 

The  secret  source  of  obedience  and  veneration  laid 
open  in  the  world  by  Catholic  society  is,  gentlemen — con- 
fession. 

Every  man,  whatever  he  may  be,  prince  by  power  or 
by  intelligence,  if  he  would  have  any  part  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  in  the  certainty  and  the  future  which  are  in 
Him,  is  obliged  to  avow  his  faults  on  his  knees,  to  ask 
pardon,  and  to  receive  penance  for  them — an  exercise  of 
obedience  and  veneration  whicli  reveals  him  to  himself, 
purifies  him,  humanizes  and  softens  without  abasing  him. 
For  he  is  free  in  that  action  more  than  in  any  other;  no 
power  is  exercised  over  him  but  that  which  he  gives  by 
free  consent ;  he  can  rise  and  depart,  if  the  truth  which 
he  seeks  appear  to  him  to  be  too  severe — if  the  peace 
and  honor  of  conscience  be  too  dearly  jiurchased  at  that 
cost.  But  lie  persists  voluntarily,  when  he  has  once 
known  the  charm  of  humility  and  of  sincerity  between 
God  and  himself;  he  learns  with  joy,  in  the  obedience 
and  veneration  which  he  has  chosen,  to  obey  even  where 
he  has  no  choice,  to  venerate  even  where  God  requires 
him  by  a  command  which  admits  of  no  choice.  That 
lofty  spirit  consents  to  be  governed ;  that  savage  heart, 
always  ready  to  revolt,  accepts  unity,  order,  and  power 
under  the  only  form  in  which  they  are  possible — under 
the  form  of  authority.  Confession  does  not  cease  to  act 
iu  this  sense  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  by  a 
secret  and  perpetual  influence,  which,  joined  to  the  public 
action  of  the  hierarchy,  creates  in  the  human  race,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  an  enormous  amount  of 
obedience  and  veneration,  but  of  spontaneous  obedience 
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and  veneration,  which  are  the  effect  of  conviction,  and 
which  render  man  sociable  in  consoling  and  elevating  him. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  that  the  reaction  of  sireh  a  crea- 
tion should  not  be  felt  in  purely  natural  society,  and  not 
have  modified  in  natural  society,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  subject  and  the  sovereign. 
Evidently,  gentlemen,  some  great  transformation  should 
have  been  operated  here  ;  you  wait  for  me  to  show  it  to 
you,  and  you  do  not  wait  in  vain.  The  Catholic  spirit  has 
produced  in  the  world,  even  with  regard  to  human  au- 
thority, something  altogether  new,  altogether  unknown  to 
antiquity,  the  middle  term  between  the  "Western  and  the 
Eastern  systems :  it  has  produced  the  Christian  monarchy. 
And  what  was  the  Christian  monarchy? 

The  Christian  monarchy  had  in  each  country  an  unique 
chief,  the  centre  and  means  of  unity,  of  order,  and  power. 
This  chief  sprang  from  the  heart  of  society,  by  a  natural 
appearance  and  growth,  as  the  oak  springs  from  a  germ 
which  develops  itself  with  time.  Nothing  harsh  or  violent 
was  felt  in  ^his  origin,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
manner  or  occasion  of  it ;  and  whatever  happened,  the 
principle  of  obedience  with  regard  to  him  was  not  eon- 
tested.  Men  could,  and  ought  to  refuse  to  obey  him  in 
certain  cases,  when  the  command  was  unlawful ;  that  is  to 
say,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the 
country.  The  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  country 
formed  the  double  limit  of  the  sovereignty ;  but  in  re- 
sisting, in  order  to  defend  them,  neither  the  general  right 
of  commanding,  nor  the  duty  of  obeying,  was  disputed. 
Teneration  joined  itself  to  obedience  to  make  of  the 
Christian  chief  a  father  as  well  as  a  magistrate.  Eespeet 
and  love  mutually  sought  him,  and,  from  the  heart  of  his 
people  to  his  own,  there  was  a  reciprocal  effusion  of  which 
the  antique  monarchies  had  not  even  a  suspicion.  The 
people  pardoned  the  faults  of  the  prince,  as  the  child  par 
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dons  the  weaknesses  of  his  father ;  they  showed  as  much 
indnlgence  for  the  leaven  of  humanity  which  existed  in 
him.  as  for  that  which  formed  part  of  the  lowest  of  mor- 
tals. In  tine,  all  their  sentiments  were  expressed  in  one 
final  sentiment,  which  was  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Christian  monarchy,  and  which  was  called  fidelity.  The 
sovereign  had  confidence  in  his  people,  and  the  people  had 
confidence  in  their  sovereign.  They  believed  in  each 
other;  they  joined  their  hands,  not  for  a  day,  but  before 
G-od  and  for  ever,  in  the  name  of  the  dead  and  of  the  liv- 
ing, in  the  name  of  ancestry  and  posterity.  The  prince 
descended  peacefully  into  tlie  tomb,  leaving  his  children 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  people  ;  and  the  people  be- 
holding the  children  young,  and  without  power,  protected 
them  until  the  time  came  when  they  should  be  protected 
by  them. 

Honor  was  the  second  sentiment  upon  which  the 
Christian  monarchy  I'eposed  ;  a  newer  sentiment  and  even 
more  unknown  in  antiquity  than  the  preceding  one. 
Honor  was  an  elevated  regard  of  the  Christian  upon 
himself,  a  sensation  of  his  own  nobility.  By  honor,  the 
Christian  approached  his  master  ;  he  had  more  than  rights 
with  regard  to  him  ;  he  caused  his  own  personality  to  exist 
before  hira  with  infinite  delicacy,  which  was  the  thing 
the  most  respected  in  the  world  in  a  time  when  so  many 
others  were  respected.  Honor  protected  all,  and  saved 
all.  It  exercised,  particularly  in  France,  an  influence 
almost  sovereign,  which  caused  Montesquieu,  a  person  but 
little  suspected,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  say  that  France  was 
a  monarchy  governed  by  honor. 

Shall  I  give  you  some  examples  which  will  cause  you  to 
feel  the  difference  between  the  Christian  sovereignty  and 
the  ancient  sovereignty?  I  will  not  even  choose  them 
from  the  best  epochs,  but  from  the  epoch  in  which  the 
Christian  monarchy  inclined  towards  its  setting. 
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Louis  XIV.  mixed  with  his  court  in  those  apartments  at 
Versailles,  which  henceforth  painting  alone  is  considered 
great  enough  to  occupj' ;  some  one  had  spoken  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  of  I  know  not  what  execution  he 
had  made  of  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom.  The  king 
said:  "This  is  to  reign!"  "Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the 
Due  d'Estrees,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  Persia ;  "  but 
I  have  seen  three  of  them  strangled  in  the  course  of  my 
life." 

Under  Louis  XV.  a  minister  was  disgraced.  On  the 
morrow  the  king  left  his  chamber,  and. finding  the  salons 
deserted,  lie  asked  of  a  servant :  "  Where  is  the  court, 
then  V  "  Sire,"  answered  the  servant,  "  the  court  is  at 
Chanteloup."  Chanteloup  was  the  country  house  of  the 
disgraced  minister,  and  was  forty  leagues  from  Versailles. 
In  tiiose  days,  gentlemen,  men  travelled  forty  leagues  to 
visit  disgraced  ministers ;  there  are  times  in  which  they  do 
not  walk  four  steps  for  the  same  object. 

Permit  me  to  relate  yet  another  anecdote. 

The  king  Louis  XVI.,  of  painful  and  venerable  memory, 
made  a  journey  in  Normandy.  A  peasant  woman  ap- 
proached him,  and  asked  permission  to  kiss  his  hand. 
"  And  why  not  my  cheek?"  replied  the  monarch. 

Such,  gentlemen,  in  the  Cliristian  monarchy,  was  the 
familiarity  of  the  great  and  the  poor  with  the  sovereign. 
Obedience  and  veneration  were  become  changed  into 
tidelity  tempered  by  honor.  They  were  far  removed 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  Asia,  and  not  less  far 
fi-om  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  All  was  new,  like  the 
Church,  or  like  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  those  delicate 
relations  proceeded. 

I  add  that  liberty  was  also  an  element  of  the  Christian 
monarchy. 

Every  one  knows  of  the  labors  of  the  Church  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  conscience  under  that  rule. 
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She  lias,  doubtless,  met  with  great  obstacles  there :  because, 
in  the  free-will  of  man,  and  in  the  accnmulation  of  human 
things,  evil  has  always  the  means  of  making  itself  visible. 
But  the  Christian  monarchy,  considered  in  the  divers 
elements  which  constitute  it,  has  not  the  less  lent  its  aid 
to  the  e\'angelic  law,  and  assured  its  reign  in  favor  of  the 
weak  during  a  long  period.  Each  Christian  country  had 
also  its  laws,  its  immunities,  its  associations  defended 
against  arbitrary  power  by  a  common  force  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  humble,  and  which 
gave  to  them,  with  more  regularity  in  life,  a  greater 
amount  of  dignitj-.  No  one  was  then  alone ;  no  one 
found  himself  alone  and  disarmed  in  presence  of  the 
whole  of  society,  or  of  those  who  represented  it.  In  other 
times  the  iiaine  of  liberty,  has  been  easily  made  to  decorate 
the  moral  disarming  of  the  weak;  tlie  future  will  declare, 
still  better  than  the  present,  on  which  side  there  was  the 
more  of  justice  and  of  real  freedom.  But,  from  this  day, 
I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that,  under  the  Christian 
monarchy,  liberty  was  assured ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
define  that  institution,  we  must  say,  con:pleting  that 
phrase  of  Montesquieu :  The  Christian  mimarchy  was  a 
monarchy  governed  by  fidelity,  honor  and  liberty.  It  is 
possible,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  have  forgotten  these 
things;  but  history. has  not  forgotten  them,  and  will  some 
day  proclaim  them  loudly. 

How  was  this  transformati(Ui  brought  about?  How  was 
it  that  power  became  at  the  same  time  divine  and  human  ? 
For  this  was  its  double  character ;  it  was  obeyed  and 
venerated  as  divine,  and  yet  in  principle  it  was  human. 
It  was  superior  and  equal,  father  and  brother  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  By  what  secret  agency  was  it  conducted 
to  that  point  of  perfection,  so  far  removed  from  the  Eastern 
and  from  the  Western  systems  ?  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few 
words. 
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The  Gos|k4  had  established  this  principle,  that  man  ia 
too  great  to  obey  man ;  that  man  is  too  miserable  to  be 
venerated  by  man,  by  his  own  substance,  and  his  own 
virtue.  This  principle  overthrew  the  Eastern  system. 
But,  in  return,  the  Gospel  has  said  that  it  was  needfal  to 
obey  God  in  man  :  "  Servientes  siout  Domino  et  non  ho- 
minibus."'  This  principle  overthrew  the  Western  system. 
The  prince  was  uo  longer  the  proxy  of  the  people,  he  was 
the  proxy  of  Jesus  Christ ;  men  no  longer  obeyed  only 
man,  but  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  present  and  living  in  him 
whom  society  had  elected.  I  say,  in  him  whom  society 
Irad  elected  ;  for  the  Gospel  had  not  withdrawn  from  so- 
ciety its  natural  right  of  election  ;  it  had  not  even  deter- 
mined whether  the  form  of  government  should  be  a  mon- 
archy, an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  It  left  the  question 
of  form  and  of  choice  to  the  course  of  experience  and  nf 
events;  it  said  to  nations:  "  Place  at  your  head  a  consul, 
a  president,  a  king,  whoever  you  please  ;  but  remember, 
that  as  soon  as  you  have  seated  j'our  supreme  magistracy, 
God  will  enter  into  it.  Power  springs  up  by  a  natural 
germination,  as  the  flowers  spring  up  in  a  field,  not  all 
with  the  same  crown  and  the  same  color  ;  the  great  affair 
is  not  the  birth  of  power,  it  is  above  all  consecration  of 
it.  When,  then,  from  the  bosom  of  a  nation,  power  shall 
havesprung  up  by  a  natural  growth,  as  a  palm-tree  springs 
up  in  Lebanon,  I,  Jesus  Christ,  will  descend  under  its 
shadow,  1  will  enter  under  its  bark,  I  will  be  its  sap,  its 
life,  its  glory,  its  strength,  its  duration  ;  you  will  have 
produced  it,  I  will  consecrate  it.  You  will  have  produced 
it  mortal,  I  will  remove  from  it  the  germ  of  death  ;  you 
will  have  made  it  little,  I  will  make  it  great;  you  will 
have  made  it  in  your  own  image,  I  will  transform  it  into 
Mine :  it  shall  be  God  and  man  like  Me." 

Ton  hear,  gentlemen,  the  power  will  remain  man  ;  if 

'  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  ch.  6.  v.  7. 
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it  have  the  benefit  of  Christ,  it  will  have  also  the  charge 
of  Christ.  However  high  it  may  be,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
empted from  reckoning  with  the  Gospel  and  humanity, 
with  Jesus  Christ  living  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  itself.  If 
it  govern  by  the  divine  side,  it  is  equal  and  brother  by 
the  human  side ;  it  bears  with  Jesus  Christ  the  resem- 
blance of  the  poor,  and,  by  that  phase  of  its  majesty,  it 
stands  before  God  and  before  the  world  upon  the  plan  of 
humility,  of  pain,  of  expiation.  I  have  before  said,  in 
this  pulpit,  that  we  were  the  cousins  of  kings  ;  many  were 
much  astonished  at  that  expression.  I  retract  it,  then  ;  we 
are  not  the  cousins  of  kings,  we  are  only  their  brothers. 
This  is  enough  for  us.  It  was  sufficient  to  change  from 
one  end  to  the  other  all  the  relations  between  subjects  and 
sovereigns,  and  to  found  the  Christian  monarchy,  with  its 
triple  element  of  fidelity,  honor,  and  liberty.  Between 
the  prince  and  the  people,  there  was  an  authentic  law 
superior  to  both,  accepted  by  both,  a  mediator  living  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth,  who  was  Je?us  Christ.  Louis 
XIV.,  notwithstanding  all  his  pride,  when  the  festival  of 
Easter  arrived,  was  obliged  to  render  a  solemn  homage  to 
the  morality  which  he  had  outraged,  and  to  repudiate 
Madame  de  Montespan.  It  was  needful  to  reckon  sooner 
or  later  with  the  Gospel,  even  were  it  but  upon  his  death- 
bed ;  and  although  that  barrier  and  that  responsibility 
might  have  become  lessened,  at  least,  even  in  the  worst 
times,  the  prince  was  preserved  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  East.  No  Catholic  prince,  even  the  very  worst,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  decadence,  has  left  behind  him  a  name  like 
the  names  of  the  East,  or  of  Rome  degenerated. 

This  sud  glory  was  reserved  to  heresy ;  it  was  necessary 
to  break  with  Catholic  society,  in  order  for  a  Christian 
land  to  bear  kings  like  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  and  like 
all  those  monsters  who  have  inaugurated  the  reign  of  the 
Muscovite  power  in  Europe. 
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Gentlemen,  the  Christian  monarchy  no  longer  exists ;  it 
became  extinct  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  its  last  repre- 
sentative, not  an  irreproachable  representative,  not  a  rep- 
I'esentative  equal  to  Charlemagne  and  to  Saint  Louis,  a 
great  deal  too  much  was  wanting  for  that ;  but,  in  fine, 
the  last  representative  which  the  Christian  monarchy  had. 
After  him,  the  Gospel  and  Jesus  Christ  quitted  the  thrones 
of  Europe ;  Rationalism,  more  or  less  disguised,  has 
mounted  there  in  their  place,  and  with  Rationalism,  all 
those  events  of  which  the  world,  by  a  reaction  which  may 
be  called  legitimate,  has  been  the  theatre,  the  witness,  and 
the  actor. 

Why  has  that  great  creation  perished  ?  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  the  offspring  of  truth,  but  not  truth 
itself;  the  offspring  of  justice  and  charity,  but  not  justice 
and  charity  in  themselves.  It  was  of  the  world  ;  it  was 
mingled  with  a  human  element,  and  it  was  impossible 
that,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  course  of  things,  some  source 
of  ruin  and  destruction  should  not  have  become  introduced 
into  it.  It  has  been  so.  If  God  had  permitted  the  Chris- 
tian monarchy,  that  ally  of  Catholic  society,  always  to 
subsist  side  by  side  with  Catholic  society,  you  would  have 
thought,  in  the  future  it  would  perhaps  have  been  thought, 
that  the  strength  of  the  Church  was  in  a  human  power. 
It  would  have  been  said  that  Charlemagne,  Saint  Louis, 
some  other  great  prince,  from  age  to  age,  had  borne 
Christ,  and  had  created  His  destiny.  This  could  not  be. 
Time  has  then  received  permission  from  God  to  do  its 
work  here  as  elsewhere.  But  has  time  alone  done, all? 
Is  it  alone  responsible  for  the  ruins  which  we  behold? 
Shall  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
keep  me  from  speaking  the  whole  truth  ?  You  liave  heard 
that  I  have  not  profited  by  the  ideas  of  the  present  time 
to  recede  before  ray  duty  ;  I  have  not  been  so  timorous  as 
to  flatter  your  passions  and  your  prejudices,  and  to  sacri- 
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fice  to  them  fourteen  hundred  years  or  the  history  of  the 
country,  because  those  fourteen  hundred  years  do  not 
resemble  those  fifty  years  of  which  you  are  the  sons. 

No,  to  everything  its  own  glory,  to  every  period  ita 
power  ;  I  have  not  abused  the  past ;  I  sliall  not  abuse  the 
present  time.  I  know  why  you  do  what  yon  do ;  I  know 
the  reasons  which  support  you,  and  which  give  to  your 
work  a  character  which  I  am  obliged  to  respect.  I  must 
do  more,  I  must  say  in  favor  of  our  time  that  which  ought 
to  be  said ;  I  must  say  this  distinctly,  boldly,  with  a;* 
much  independence  as  I  have  exercised  in  treating  of  the 
past. 

The  Christian  monarchy  was  founded  upon  an  alliance 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  was  the  spirit  and  the  mediator,  of 
wliieh  the  Gospel  was  the  perpetual  baptism  of  the  heart. 
On  the  day  when  sovereignty  reached  the  point  of  abusing 
the  obedience  and  veneration  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  Gospel  and  Jesus  Christ,  on  that  day 
sovereignty  destroyed  itself  with  its  own  hands,  it  dug  out 
an  abyss  under  itself,  it  returned  towards  the  East.  Jesus 
Christ  beheld  it.  He  raised  Himself,  He  folded  back  again 
upon  His  breast  those  arms  which  were  crucified  for  us.  He 
descended  from  the  throne,  and  that  Christian  monarchy 
then  became  but  an  open  sepulchre,  the  ashes  of  which 
have  been  thrown  to  the  winds.  Jesus  Christ  was  its 
support ;  the  liberty  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  has  not 
been  respected.  The  passions  leagued  together  attacked 
Christianity :  Christianity  lias  retired,  it  has  departed. 
It  has  said  to  human  society  :  '•  I  have  my  eternal  desti- 
nies; remain  thou  with  time,  and  become  what  thou 
canst ! " 

And  from  that  divorce,  from  that  separation,  modern 
time  is  sprung:  it  has  arisen  as  a  protestation  of  the 
people  in  favor  of  the  Gospel ;  it  has  appeared  becanso 
the  people  would  not  become  like  the  East ;  it  ha-;  ap- 
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peared  because  fraternity  having  departed,  paternity  waa 
no  more,  because  honor  and  liberty  were  no  longer  safe. 

And  what  will  now  arrive  ?  Will  the  Christian  mon- 
archy reconstitute  itself  ?  Will  the  evangelic  law  reassume 
its  empire  over  the  world  in  another  form  ?  I  know  not. 
That  which  I  know  well  is,  that  I  do  not  despair  of  Prov- 
idence; having  found  God  in  that  which  has  preceded 
me,  I  hope  to  find  him  in  that  which  is  to  follow,  and,  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  great  German  poet  i  "  I  am  a  citi 
zen  of  the  time  to  come  1 " 


THIRTY-SIXTH    CONFERENCE. 


OF  THE  DfFLUKNCE  OF   CATHOLIC   SOCIETT   UPON  NATUKAL 

SOCIETY  With  reqakd  to  the  community  of  posses- 
sions AND  of  living. 

Mt  Lord, 

Gentlbmkx, 

In  exposing  to  you  the  influence  of  Catholic  society 
upon  property,  I  said  that  the  voluntary  community  of 
possessions  and  of  living  was  a  Christian  idea;  but  I  said 
so  without  offering  any  explanation.  Yet,  gentlemen,  we 
sliall  not  liave  a  complete  idea  of  the  effects  of  Catholic 
doctrine  upon  human  society,  if  we  do  not  halt  to  consider 
that  great  institution  of  the  community  of  possessions  and 
of  living ;  for,  among  all  the  creations  of  Catholic  society, 
there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  which  presents  characters  more 
striking,  more  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  in  which  is  better 
summed  up  with  all  the  empire  of  doctrine,  all  the  demon- 
stration of  its  divinity. 

Ton  know  that,  from  tlie  earliest  days  of  the  general 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  those  first  days,  it  is  writ- 
ten that  "  the  muliitude  of  the  believers  had  hut  one  heart 
and  one  soul :  neither  did  amy  one  of  them  say  that  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed,  anything  was  his  own  ;  hut  all 
things  were  common  to  them,.  Neither  was  there  one  among 
them  that  wanted.     For  as  many  as  were  owners  of  la/ndx 
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or  houses^  sold  them,  and  Irrought  the  price  of  tlie  things 
they  sold,  and  laid  it  down  hefore  the  feet  of  the  apostles  / 
and  distribution  was  made  to  every  ma/n  according  as  he 
had  Tieedy  '  These  are  the  very  expressions  of  the  sacred 
text,  and  j'ou  also  remember  that  the  first  exercise  which 
the  apostolic  power  made  of  the  rights  of  anathema  was 
against  two  disciples,  who  had  deceived  the  apostles  as  to 
the  price  of  their  possessions  by  fraudulentlj'  keeping 
back  a  part  of  it.  This  text  which  is  so  clear,  this  event 
so  remarkable,  in  which  the  apostle  Peter  cast  down  dead 
by  his  words  two  disciples,  tor  having  deceived  the  Church 
in  an  act  of  devotedness  which  was  not  commanded — all 
this  reveals  to  you  the  importance  which  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Author  of  the  ScriptiTres,  attached  to  the  first  linea- 
ments from  whence,  at  a  later  period,  by  a  marvellous  de- 
velopment, was  to  spring  that  monastic  institution  which 
has  filled  the  world  with  its  history. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  gentlemen,  to  regard  the  commu- 
nity of  possessions  and  of  living  in  its  spiritual  point  of 
view.  That  view  would  throw  me  back  again  upon  the 
questions  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which  I 
treated  of  last  year,  in  exposing  to  you  the  efiects  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  upon  the  soul.  Our  theme  for  to-day  is  qnite 
of  another  character,  and  I  have  to  develop  only  what  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  monastic  institution  upon  the 
destinies  of  natural  society.  Has  that  influence  existed  ? 
Has  it  done  good  or  evil  ?  This  is  the  object  of  our  inquiry, 
and  with  which  we  shall  terminate  the  Conferences  of  this 
year. 

I  cannot  close  them,  gentlemen,  without  thanking  you 
for  your  pious  attention  in  matters  so  grave,  often  so  deli- 
cate, and,  I  venture  to  say,  I  have  not  approached  them  of 
my  own  choice,  but  have  been  constrained  thereto  by  the 
logical  force  of  my  subject.  For  if  anything  be  foreign  to  ray 

'Acts  of  the  Apostles  eh.  4.  t.  33,  34,  85. 
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cliaraeter  as  well  as  to  my  dnty,  it  is  seeking  for  elements 
of  emotion  in  that  which  withdraws  itself  from  eternity,  to 
draw  nearer  to  time.  We  have  not  always  the  power 
absolutely  to  avoid  this  peril ;  but  when  it  has  presented 
itself  to  me,  I  have  sought  to  infuse  into  my  language  as 
much  of  prudence  as  truth,  and  if  I  err  not,  between  that 
Scylla  and  that  Charybdis  of  speaking,  I  mean  sincerity 
and  reserve,  I  have  rarely  run  aground.  However  that 
may  be,  gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  my  share  of  merit,  I 
acknowledge  yours,  and  I  thank  yon  for  it.  I  desire  also 
to  thank  the  chief  pastor  of  this  diocese,  who  during  so 
many  years  has  constantly  brought  to  our  meetings  the 
influence  of  his  great  judgment  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  thus  adding  to  the  personal  debt  which  I  have  con- 
tracted towards  him,  a  weight  which  daily  increases,  but 
which,  in  increasing,  serves  but  to  soothe  my  gratitude 
and  my  life. 

I  maintain  two  things  in  regard  to  voluntary  community 
of  possessions  and  living ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  most  ex- 
alted economical  idea,  and  the  most  exalted  philanthrop- 
ical  idea  which  the  world  has  known.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  most  exalted  economical  idea ;  for,  gentlemen, 
economically  speaking,  what  do  we  seek  ?  We  have  lim- 
ited possessions,  and  desires  which  are  but  little  limited  ; 
it  was  needful  to  find  the  secret  of  diminishing  desires  b}- 
multiplying  possessions,  and  by  sharing  them.  Now,  the 
voluntary  community  of  possessions  and  of  living  produces 
this  threefold  eflect :  it  divides  possessions,  increases  their 
measure,  and  diminishes  the  need  which  we  have  of  them. 
Under  this  rule,  he  who  has  most,  brings  voluntarily  to 
him  who  has  little,  or  who  has  nothing ;  he  who  has  noth- 
ing, or  but  little  with  regard  to  the  body,  but  who  is  rich 
in  mind,  brings  his  part  in  intelligence ;  he  who  is  poor  at 
the  same  time  in  regard  to  the  body  and  the  mind,  can 
give  something  still  better  to  the  community,  in  bringing 
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to  it  a  solid  virtue.  So  that  there  is  communion  of  pat- 
rimony with  deprivation  of  possessions,  great  ability  with 
little,  strength  with  weakness,  all  the  disadvantages  com- 
pensated by  all  the  advantages ;  and  the  result  is  a  mutual 
sharing,  a.brotherhood,  an  artificial  family  as  free  as  equi- 
table, who  present  to  our  imagination  and  to  our  senti- 
ment of  justice  the  ideal  of  perfection. 

There  are  some  among  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  vis- 
ited a  community  of  La  Trappe — I  call  them  to  witness. 
What  have  they  not  felt  on  beholding  that  assembly  of 
men  so  different  in  origin,  age,  history,  and  recollections  ; 
one  bears  upon  his  face  the  scars  of  combats ;  another's 
brow  is  lighted  up  by  the  brightness  of  imagination  ;  a 
third  bears  the  indelible  furrow  of  conquered  love ;  a  fourth 
exhibits  laborious  hands  accustomed  to  hard  toil ;  all  these 
existences,  in  fine,  which  were  so  prodigiously  unequal  in 
their  birth  and  in  their  course  and  have  here  become 
blended  together  in  the  divine  equality  of  one  and  the  same 
destiny  until  death.  This  spectacle  has  forcibly  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  have  belield  it ;  not  one,  how- 
ever great  his  unbelief  in  God  might  have  been,  has  re- 
fused to  that  work  of  His  right  hand  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
faith  and  admiration.  How,  in  fact,  can  it  be  resisted, 
and  what  more  can  be  desired  in  equity  ?  What  more 
for  the  man  who  is  still  alive  to  the  selfishness  of  the  world, 
and  who,  even  in  the  bosom  of  family,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  sacred  interests,  has  found  again  the  concentra- 
tion of  self,  and  the  exclusion  of  others  ?  What  more  than 
having  met  with  men  who  have  risen  superior  to  person- 
ality, giving  their  whole  being  for  a  little  bread,  which 
is  dealt  out  to  them  day  by  day ;  and  even  were  they 
princes  in  the  region  of  intelligence  or  birth,  making 
themselves  willingly  the  least  and  the  last  amongst  their 
brethren  ?  Let  those  who  are  distant  say  what  they  may 
against  such  an  institntion.  no  one  will  cross  the  threshold, 
C!0* 
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to  examine  it  elorely,  without  returning  more  discontented 
with  himself,  and  without  having  learned  something  about 
man  and  aliout  God,  which  will  often  afford  him  food  for 
thought. 

Besides  the  equitable  sharing  of  poaeessions,  the  monas- 
tic institution  greatly  increases  their  measure  and  their 
value.  Strange  circumstance !  Trappists  settle  upon  a 
soil  which  hardly  suffices  to  nourish  one  or  two  families  ; 
a  hundred  of  them  live  there,  and  live  easily !  That  sweat 
of  devotedness,  mingled  with  the  earth,  fertilizes  it,  and 
causes  it  to  produce  fruits  which  it  never  accords  to  any 
other  cultivation.  It  would  seem  that  God,  who  labors 
always  with  man,  lends  His  help  more  bountifully  to  the 
hand  which  shares  with  others  ;  and  that  the  earth  itself, 
become  sensible  to  fraternity,  shows  itself  jealous  on  that 
occasion  to  unite  with  God  and  man  by  a  greater  efficacy. 
It  is  easy  to  prove  this.  Visit  one  of  those  monasteries 
which  I  named  just  now  ;  study  there  the  whole  econom- 
ical system  ;  consult  the  nature  of  the  soil,  examine  the 
harvests,  count  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  that  the  earth,  elsewhere  so  niggardly, 
should  there  be  so  prodigal,  and  sometimes  so  in  spite  of 
swamps,  and  sands,  and  rocks.  You  will  behold,  with 
your  own  eyes,  the  poor  flocking  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  receiving  there  the  daily  portion  which  is  prepared 
by  the  brotherhood  from  within  for  the  brotherhood  which 
is  without;  for  the  cenobite  does  not  envelop  himself  in 
his  poverty  as  in  a  personal  benefice ;  he  distributes  its 
treasure  tn  the  poverty  of  the  stranger,  and  obtains  from 
the  common  patrimony  a  fecundity  which  fills  the  host  as 
well  as  the  son  of  the  house. 

At  the  same  time  that  goods  increase  bj-  more  profound 
labor  and  by  a  more  watchful  blessing,  desires  and  wants 
diminish  in  a  fabulous  proportion.  Will  you  believe  it  ? 
There  are  members  of  religious  orders  who  live  at  two  or 
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three  hundred  francs  a  year  per  head,  others  at  four  or 
five  hundred  francs ;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  err  in  affirming, 
that  the  highest  figure,  under  the  least  favorable  circum- 
stances, rises  to  eight  hundred  francs.  Where  is  the 
educated  man,  gentlemen,  that  is  to  say,  having  studied 
a  little  Greek  and  Latin,  who  would  or  could  live  upon 
eight  hundred  francs  a  year  ?  Will  you  find  even  one « 
Would  not  such  a  fate  be  considered  to  be  the  depth  of 
humiliation  and  misery  to  any  man  knowing  how  to  use 
a  pen  or  a  pencil  ?  Yet,  thousands  of  cenobites,  learned 
themselves,  and  sometimes  distinguished  scholars,  are 
satisfied  with  less,  and  thank  Providence  for  having  given 
them  their  daily  bread  and  to  spare.  They  discover  those 
beneath  themselves  whom  they  also  help ;  they  admire 
the  place  which  has  been  chosen  for  tliem  in  the  light  of 
this  world,  and  wonder  at  the  privileged  choice  which  has 
fallen  upon  them.  Would  it  not,  gentlemen,  be  a  social 
benefit,  worthy  of  consideration,  to  have  an  annual  levee 
of  some  thousands  of  educated  men  willing  to  accept  eight 
hundred  francs  a  year  in  exchange  for  their  merits,  and 
withdrawing  from  the  struggle,  with  their  exterior  wants, 
the  still  more  insatiable  hydra  of  their  pride  or  their  am- 
bition ! 

The  Comte  de  Maistre  said,  in  speaking  of  Kobespierre : 
"  If  that  man  had  been  covered  with  a  frock,  instead  of 
the  robe  of  an  wvooat,  perhaps  some  profound  philosopher 
would  have  said,  on  meeting  with  him  :  Great  God  !  of 
what  use  is  that  man  ?  "  Men  have  since  learned  how 
much  his  absence  would  have  been  a  blessing  for  the 
world. 

Unite  in  your  minds,  gentlemen,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
increase  of  the  value  of  land  produced  by  the  monastic 
mode  of  living,  and  on  the  other,  the  diminution  produced 
in  the  general  wants  and  desires  of  which  it  is  the  cause, 
and  you  will  certainly  find,  as  a  result,  a  phenomenon 
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with  regard  to  economy,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel. 
This  is  not  yet  all ;  for  the  artificial  family,  in  withdrawing 
from  the  natural  family  a  number  of  its  children,  con- 
siderably lightens  its  burden.  In  the  countries  where 
monastic  life  is  in  its  vigor,  there  are  few  families  which 
have  not  their  representatives  in  the  monastery.  One 
vocation  pays  the  dowry  of  a  daughter  and  the  charge  of 
a  son.  Not  only  is  the  family  relieved  from  the  charge 
of  disbursing,  but  on  the  day  of  succession  to  their  inher- 
itance, a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  share  of  the  voluntarily 
dead  returns  to  the  privileged  living.  These  economical 
advantages  are  so  palpable,  that  parents  have  even  been 
accused  of  making  use  of  strategy  or  violence  to  induce 
their  children  to  retire  from  the  world.  That  accusation 
lias,  perhaps,  been  just  in  certain  cases,  notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  the  Church ;  it  is  by  no  means  so  for  thoSe  I 

who  know  the  resistance  which  the  greater  part  of  even  j 

Christian  and  pious  families  show,  to  consecrate,  by  their  j 

consent,  tlie  vows  which  wound  their  affections.  i 

I  shall  say  uo  more  upon  the  economical  view  of  the  i 

question.     Thanks  to  God  !  it  is  now  judged.     It  is  ad-  i 

mitted  that  association  is  the  only  great  economical  means  ' 

which  the  world  knows,  and  that  if  you  do  not  associate  i 

men  in  labor,  in  savings,  in  relief,  and  in  making  good  I 

their  losses,  the  greater  number  amongst  them  would  be  I 

the  victims  of  an  intelligent  minority,  better  instructed  | 

in  the  means  of  success.     I  do  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  j 

praise  all  the  plans  of  association  which  come  to  light,  all 
the  attempts  at  community  which  seek  for  support.  I 
praise  only  the  intention,  because  it  is  an  homage  to  the 
real  wants  of  mankind.  Forget  not,  gentlemen,  that  so 
".ong  as  we  are  isolated  we  have  to  expect  only  corruption, 
servitude,  and  misery ;  corruption,  because  we  have  but 
to  answer  for  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  because  we  are 
not  sustained  bv  a  body  wliieli  inspires  us  with  respect 
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lor  itself  and  fur  us  ;  servitude,  because  whin  mau  is  alone 
he  is  powerless  to  defend  himself  against  anything ;  iit 
fine,  misery,  because  the  greater  number  of  men  are  born  in 
conditions  too  little  favorable  for  sustaining  their  existence 
to  the  end  against  all  the  internal  and  external  enemies, 
if  they  be  not  aided  by  the  community  of  resources 
against  the  community  of  evils.  Voluntary  association, 
into  which  each  enters  and  goes  out  freely,  under  condi- 
tions determined  by  experience,  is  the  only  efficacious 
remedy  against  those  three  evils  of  humanity — misery, 
servitude,  and  corruption.  The  Church,  since  the  day 
after  Pentecost,  has  loudly  proclaimed  it ;  she  founded 
amongst  her  first  disciples  the  voluntary  community  of 
possessions  and  of  living  ;  she  struck  dead  the  hypocrisy 
which,  even  then,  attempted  to  corrupt  its  laws ;  and 
since  that  time,  in  the  course  of  ages,  she  has  never  ceased 
to  conduct  her  faithful  children  to  association,  under  all 
forms  and  for  all  kinds  of  objects.  Her  constant  maxim 
has  been  to  unite  in  order  to  sanctify  and  protect,  as  the 
constant  maxim  of  the  world  is  to  divide  in  order  to 
reign. 

By  all  these  titles,  the  voluntary  community  of  posses- 
sions and  of  living  is  evidently  a  philanthropic  institution, 
that  is  to  say,  an  institution  friendly  to  men  ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  its  blessings  is  not  complete,  and  we  should  con- 
sider it  under  a  more  extended  point  of  view. 

There  are  here  below  five  gratuitous  and  popular  kinds 
of  services,  without  which  the  people,  or,  if  you  prefer  a 
more  evangelical  expression,  without  which  the  poor  are 
necessarily  miserable ;  and  these  five  gratuitous  and  pop- 
ular services  have  been  created  by  the  religious  orders, 
which  alone  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  them 

The  first  of  all  is  the  gratuitous  and  popular  service  of 
grief.  You  will  say  to  me :  What  is  the  gratuitous  and 
ix>pular  service  of  grief?     It  is  easy  to  tell  you,  gentle- 
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men ;  whatever  may  be  the  reasoii  of  it,  I  do  not  now 
inquire;  an  amount  of  grief  weighs  upon  the  human  race. 
During  six  thousand  years,  as  a  certain  quantity  of  raiu 
falls  every  year,  there  falls  upon  the  heart  of  man  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  tears,  ilan  has  tried  every  means  of 
escaping  fruni  that  law;  he  has  passed  through  many 
diiferent  conditions,  tVoiu  the  state  of  extreme  barbarism 
to  extreme  civilization ;  he  has  lived  under  sceptres  of 
every  form  and  of  every  weight;  but  in  all  times  and 
places  he  iius  shed  tears,  and  however  attentively  his  his- 
tory may  be  I'ead,  grief  is  its  first  and  its  last  word.  It 
sometimes  changes  its  form,  and  this  but  rarely;  but  it 
does  not  change  its  uature  or  its  quantity.  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  He  who  produced  the  greatest  revolution  in  grief, 
Jesus  Christ  has  uot  very  materially  lessened  it ;  He  took 
Hij  share  of  it,  and  has  transformed,  without  destroying  it. 
Do,  then,  what  you  will  ;  think  of  it  as  much  as  you 
please  ;  be  rich,  powerful,  skilful,  immortal,  successful  in 
fine ;  be  all  this,  1  consent  to  it,  but  learn,  that  from  your 
cradle  to  your  grave,  you  move  in  a  vast  system  of  grief, 
in  which,  even  if  you  be  spared,  grief  predominates,  and 
causes  others  to  feel  the  blows  which  it  disdains  to  inflict 
upon  you.  Fx'om  whence,  or  for  what  reason  soever  this 
is  written,  it  is  written,  and  apparently  by  a  haud  which 
keeps  to  its  work.  O  you,  then,  O  you !  the  fortunate  in 
this  world,  the  condemned  who  have  not  been  seen  by 
the  executioner,  permit  there  to  exist  here  below  a  gra- 
tuitous and  popular  service  of  grief,  that  is  to  saj',  meu 
who  are  willing  to  take  more  than  their  natural  lot  of  sor- 
row to  diminish  the  portion  which  the  rest  will  have  to 
bear — to  diminish  it,  if  1  would  speak  in  a  Catholic  sense, 
by  the  principle  of  solidarity.  Yes,  the  principle  of  soli- 
darity. I  wiU  some  day  show  you  that  every  man  who 
suflers  voluntarily  in  the  world,  relieves  some  one  from 
suflFering  ;  that  every  man  who  fasts  gives  bread  to  anothei 
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who  has  need  of  it ;  that  every  man  who  weeps  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  Christ  removes  from  the  bosom  of  a  human  creat-  ^ 
ure  whom  he  knows  not,  but  who  will  be  revealed  to  liiin 
in  God,  a  certain  quantity  of  affliction,  and  that  by  tlia 
principle  of  solidarity,  which  causes  that,  when  thei'e  is  a 
little  more  grief  in  one  soul,  there  is  a  little  less  in  another ; 
in  the  same  manner  as,  when  it  rains  much  in  a  country, 
it  rains  less  in  the  neighboring  region ;  the  moral  order 
being  regulated,  like  the  physical  order,  by  the  same  power, 
the  same  wisdom,  the  same  justice,  the  same  distribution. 

But  perhaps  you  do  not  comprehend  me ;  the  principle 
of  solidarity  is  a  mystery  which  revolts  yoxi,  or  of  which 
you  are  ignorant ;  let  it  be  so  !  I  will  be  the  more  silent 
upon  this  subject,  as  I  have  no  need  of  it ;  for  if  I  cannot 
invoke  before  you  the  principle  of  the  diminution  of  griefs 
■by  solidarity,  I  can  at  least  speak  to  you  without  fear  of 
the  diminution  of  grief  which  takes  place  by  the  way  of 
sympathy.  It  is  certain  that  in  seeing  others  suffer  vol- 
untarily, we  look  upon  grief  with  a  more  steady  and  a  less 
rebellious  glance.  It  is  certain  that  a  poor  man  who  goes 
to  the  door  of  a  monastery  to  seek  his  bread,  and  who  is 
served  by  a  man  clothed  like  himself  in  poor  apparel,  and 
barefooted,  has  a  revelation  of  poverty  which  changes  it 
in  his  eyes,  and  brings  a  balm  to  his  heart  which  no  other 
spectacle  will  afford  him. 

Tolerate,  then,  this  first  gratuitous  and  popular  service  ; 
let  a  few  simpletons  devote  themselves  for  yon,  if  you  be 
unfortunate;  devote  themselves  also  for  you,  if  you  be 
happy  ;  for  yon  may  not  be  so  to-morrow  ;  and  even  were 
you  always  so,  you  have  need  that  the  people,  that  great 
penitent,  should  forgive  you  for  your  happiness.  Leave 
the  fanatics  alone  to  console  the  people,  in  their  misery  ; 
let  them  walk  barefooted,  so  that  they  may  see  that  it  ia 
possible  to  do  so  without  losing  dignity  and  gladness,  and 
that  'heir  scnirinizing  regard,  interrogating  l)v  tnrns  tlie 
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outward  aud  the  inner  man,  may  see  the  peace  of  God 
stamped  upon  the  brow  of  the  mendicant. 

The  second  gratuitous  and  popular  service  of  which  the 
poor  have  need,  is  the  gratuitous  and  popular  service  of 
trutli.  I  admit  that  you  possess  truth  in  j'our  books  and 
in  your  school?,  in  the  intelligence  of  your  decorated  and 
endowed  professors — but  below  them !  Who  will  carry 
truth  to  a  lower  region  i  Who  will  cause  it  to  descend 
even  to  the  people,  who  are  children  of  God  like  your- 
selves, and  wlio  have  not  the  leisure  to  perceive  that  truth 
as  they  see  the  sun  coming  to  meet  them  in  the  morning  ? 
Who  will  distribute  the  light  of  the  intelligence  to  the  poor 
souls  of  the  country  districts,  which  are  so  inclined  to 
bend  toward?  earth  like  their  bodies,  and  cause  them  to 
stand  erect  before  the  august  visage  of  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  holy,  of  that  which  enraptures  man,  and  imparts 
to  hiui  the  courage  to  \i\e{  Who  will  seek  my  brother, 
the  man  of  the  people,  out  of  love  for  him,  with  a  disin- 
terestedness which  is  felt,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  dis- 
coursing with  him  of  truth,  and  of  talking  plainly  to  him 
of  God  between  the  toil  of  to-daj-  and  that  of  to-morrow  { 
Who  will  convey  to  him,  not  a  dead  book,  but  that  price- 
less thing,  a  living  faith,  a  sonl,  in  a  word,  God,  sensiblv 
felt  in  the  accent  of  a  phrase — faith,  the  soul,  and  God 
together — saying  to  him  :  '•  Behold  me,  a  man  like  thy- 
self; I  have  studied,  I  have  read,  I  have  meditated  for 
thee,  who  art  unable  to  do  so,  and  I  bring  thee  knowl- 
edge. Seek  not  froui  afar  the  demonstration  of  it ;  thou 
seest  it  in  my  life  ;  love  speaks  to  thee,  and  its  language 
is  the  language  of  truth  I '' 

Who  could,  who  would  venture  to  speak  thus  to  the 
people,  but  the  apostle  of  the  people,  the  Capuchin  with 
his  cord  and  his  bare  feet  ?  The  Church,  in  her  fecundity, 
prepared  eloquent  tongues  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  kings ; 
she  taught  her  envoys  the  eloquence  of  the  stubble-field 
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as  well  as  the  eloquence  of  courts.  The  apostolic  |>ulpit 
is  now  mute  before  the  poor  people  ;  in  our  country  places 
thousands  of  our  brethren  have  not  once,  during  forty 
years,  heard  the  thunder  of  truth.  They  have  their  Gurk, 
say  yon.  Yes — -I  grant  it ;  they  have  a  worthy  represent- 
ative of  religion,  a  faithful  pastor,  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  simple  and  constant  virtue — this  is  a  great  deal.  But 
the  teaching  does  not  equal  the  authority  of  the  pastor ; 
time  alone  destroys  its  efficacy,  by  taking  from  it  the  charm 
of  novelt}-.  If  yuu  require  to  hear  accents  which  you 
have  never  heard  before,  you  men  who  iniiabit  cities,  it 
is  also  necessary  to  the  men  of  the  fields.  The  poor, 
like  yourselves,  need  the  charms  of  language;  they  have 
feelings  to  be  moved,  regions  in  their  hearts  where  truth 
Ires  slumbering,  and  where  eloquence  shall  surprise  and 
awaken  it  suddenly.  Let  them  hear  Demosthenes ;  and 
the  Demosthenes  of  the  people  is  the  Capuchin. 

To  the  gratuitous  and  popular  service  of  truth,  another 
service  draws  near  and  unites  itself-— the  gratuitous  and 
popular  service  of  education.  The  child  of  the  poor  is  as 
sacred  as  the  child  of  the  rich.  His  nature  is  as  rebellious, 
his  lot  is  harder,  his  means  of  culture  and  good-breeding 
much  less  multiplied.  Very  soon  the  labor  of  the  body 
will  snatch  him  away  from  the  exercises  of  the  intelli- 
gence ;  and  if  he  have  not  received  the  precious  germs  of 
good  with  an  authority  which  might  have  penetrated  into 
his  heai't,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  loses  the  spirit  of 
a  Christian  and  a  civilized  man,  and  lives  in  a  state  of 
degradation  which  nothing  will  disguise.  Every  vice  will 
take  possession  of  his  being,  with  frightful  disregard  for 
the  things  of  the  soul,  and  future  society  will  only  find  in 
the  people,  who  should  be  the  permanent  source  of  its 
renovation  and  vigor,  a  fund  corrupted  by  the  most  ab- 
ject materialism.  The  teacher  of  the  people,  a  teacher 
worthy  of  them  is.  then,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  the 
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Bocial  order.  But  who  will  be  this  tea/,ner  ?  Who  is  able 
to  unite  at  the  same  time  in  so  high  an  office,  sufficient 
instruction,  pure  morals,  sincere  faith,  a  respected  au- 
thority, and,  lastly,  a  mode  of  life  sufficiently  modest, 
thait  the  poor  man  might  be  able  to  entertain  him  in  ex- 
change for  the  lessons  which  he  receives  from  him  ?  The 
Church  has  provided  for  this  by  the  teaching  orders,  as 
she  has  provided  for  the  gratuitous  and  popular  service  of 
truth  by  the  apostolic  orders,  for  the  gratuitous  and  popu- 
lar service  of  grief  by  the  penitent  orders.  The  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  and  of  all  the  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, give  to  the  poor  an  education  which  costs  little 
or  nothing,  and  which  is  worthy  of  a  child  of  the  country 
as  of  a  child  of  God. 

Here,  gentlemen,  my  task  is  more  easy  than  but  jnst 
iiiiw.  France  has  authenticall}'  accepted  the  devotedness 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  set  themselves  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people;  a  popnlaritj'  which  is 
the  just  reward  of  their  la-bors,  protects  them  from  one 
end  of  the  cMuntry  to  the  other,  as  much  as  the  empire  of 
tlie  laws.  What  I  address  to  you  on  their  account  is 
not  the  lano-uaoje  of  accusation,  but  ■  if  thankfulness  and 
praise. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  with  the  wants  of  the 
])oor;  after  the  services  of  grief,  of  truth,  and  of  education, 
tiiey  claim  also  the  gratuitous  and  popular  service  of  sick- 
ness and  death.  Gentlemen,  it  is  said  that  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  capital  die  in  the  hospitals;  let 
us  suppose  that  but  a  fourth  die  there :  what  a  figure !  In 
a  million  of  men,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  have 
to  die  far  from  their  wives  and  children,  far  from  family, 
between  strange  walls,  which  speak  not  to  the  heart,  if  it 
be  not  of  distress  and  abandonment.  What  would  the 
sick  and  dying  people  find  there  if  they  did  not  find  the 
Brother  of  St.  John  of  God  and  the  Sister  of  Gharitv  ; 
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Mercenaries,  hired  servants.  I  desire,  and  it  is  my  duty, 
to  respect  them  everywhere — but  there !  Are  they  suffi- 
cient for  that  sacred  hour  of  the  death  of  the  poor  ?  Is 
it  at  .80  much  per  day  that  those  shonld  be  va,lued  who 
have  to  close  the  eyes  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  our 
brethi'en?  I  say  of  onr  brethren,  for  the  people  are  of 
us.  Moreover,  do  not  deceive  yourselves  in  this  matter  ; 
in  another  sense,  thei'e  are  among  yonrselves  those  who 
will  die  in  the  hospital,  and  perhaps  I  shall  also,  myself, 
die  there.  We  live  in  times  fnll  enough  of  vicissitudes  to 
make  us  unquiet  about  our  last  moment.  Well!  if  yon 
have  to  die  there,  if  fatality,  an  expression  which  is  not 
Christian,  but,  nevertheless,  if  fatality  should  conduct  you 
there !  Consider !  your  life  passes  away ;  it  is  perhaps 
of  but  little  account,  but  it  will  experience  an  eventful 
moment — the  moment  of  death — tke  moment  of  appearing 
before  God  :  do  you  think  of  this  ?  Here  is  a  man  who 
exclaims:  Can  it  be  that  in  an  instant  I  shall  behold 
eternity  ?  Whether  he  believe,  or  do  not  believe,  it  is  a 
great  abyss.  •'  To  le  or  not  to  he"  a  great  tragic  poet  has 
said,  "  that  is  the  question  V  What  a  question  !  What 
a  question  for  a  man  alone,  abandoned  in  an  liospital,  face 
to  face  with  his  conscience,  face  to  face  with  God,  who 
perhaps  writes  his  condemnation  upon  the  wall  with  His 
linger,  as  for  Balthazzar  ! 

Ah  !  let  love  draw  near  to  hini,  since  there  is  love  upon 
the  earth  which  costs  nothing;  let  a  loving  representa- 
tive of  God  approach  him.  Why  destroy  love,  because  it 
was  Jfisus  Christ  who  made  it  for  nothing  ?  To  persecute 
the  Sister  of  the  hospitals  is  to  persecute  the  deatli  of  the 
people ;  it  is  to  condemn  a  portion  of  mankind,  and  perhaps 
yourselves  also,  to  agony,  as  the  price  of  their  toils.  Per- 
haps in  pleading  this  cause  of  the  death  of  the  people,  1 
plead  also  the  cause  of  your  last  hour,  of  your  last  thought, 
of  vour  last  breath.     It  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 
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Tlie  last  gi  atuitous  aad  popular  service  is  the  gratuitous 
and  popular  service  of  blood.  Europe  has  not  always  had 
regular  armies  as  she  has  now.  There  was  a  time  when 
each  nation  had  only  the  swords  of  its  gentlemen  and 
bands  hired  with  money,  which  were  dispersed  after  the 
war.  The  disorders  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  life 
were  then  greater,  and  the  people  suffered  severely  from 
them.  The  Church  endeavored  to  provide  against  them, 
and  to  provide  also  for  the  defence  of  Christianity,  men- 
aced by  Islamism,  by  instituting  those  celebrated  military 
•orders,  such  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Knights  Templare,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  others  of 
less  exalted  renown.  To  unite  monastic  life  with  the  life 
of  camps,  to  heighten  the  sacrifice  of  blood  by  the  sacrifice 
made  in  good  morals  and  piety,  to  pass  from  the  sanctuary 
to  the  combat — such  was  the  heroic  idea  which  gave  birth 
til  the  new  institution,  and  which  is  consecrated  in  history 
by  pages  which  time  will  never  efface.  We  may  well 
think  that  our  regiments  are  as  good  as  the  holy  legions 
of  Christian  chivalry ;  but  we  shall  not  forget  the  times  of 
the  Crusades,  the  defence  of  Rhodes  against  Mahomet  II. 
and  Soliman  II. ;  John  de  la  Valette,  stopping  once  and 
for  all  under  the  walls  of  Malta  the  forces  of  the  Otto- 
man empire ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  glory  created  by 
our  chevaliers,  which  ages  have  borne  to  us  on  their 
account. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove  to  you,  that 
even  now  the  gratuitous  and  popular  service  of  blood 
would  be  a  beneficial  and  an  admirable  institution ;  but 
time  presses  upon  us.  Let  us  say  only  that  if  the  present 
time  does  not  call  for  the  aid  of  Christian  chivalry,  the 
time  may  come  when  nations  may  not  disdain  its  res- 
urrection. Yes,  the  time  may  come  when,  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  invasion  of  barbarism,  the  vulgar 
sword  will  no  longer  suffice ;  when  science,  taken  in  its 
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proper  inventions,  will  have  need  of  faith  and  charity  to 
save  the  honor  and  liberty  of  the  world,  by  arms  of  which 
the  enemy  will  remain  deprived,  all  the  others  being  at 
its  service,  because  all  the  others  require  but  chemistry 
and  hands.  Sooner  or  later,  perhaps,  evil  will  prevail  by 
physical  force,  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  good,  re- 
tempered  in  other  sources,  should  elevate  the  cross  as 
high  as  the  sword. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  proved  my  thesis, 
namely,  that  the  voluntary  community  of  possessions  is 
an  institution  as  remarkable  in  the  philanthropical  as  in 
the  economical  point  of  view,  and  that  nothing  has  been 
created  in  the  world  more  useful  and  more  in  favor  of 
the  people  than  the  military  orders,  the  hospitable  orders, 
the  teaching  orders,  the  apostolical  orders,  and  the  peni- 
tent orders.  This  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  monastic 
history ;  if  I  would  relate  the  rest  to  you,  speak  to  yon 
of  the  services  rendered  by  that  glorious  institution  to 
letters,  to  the  arts,  to  the  sciences,  and  in  missions,  I 
should  not  complete  my  task  with  the  day. 

And  can  I  conclude  without  naming  France  on  an  occa- 
sion which  so  naturally  presents  the  remembrance  of  hor 
tome?  France  is  the  monastic  cowatry  par  excdUnee. 
Without  going  back  so  far  as  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and 
to  that  famous  monastery  of  Marmoutiers — France 
founded,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  order  of  Cluny,  which 
has  governed  the  Church  by  the  great  popes  which  she 
has  received  from  it,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  reno- 
vation of  monastic  life  in  the  West ;  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  order  of  Ghartreux,  those  of  Citeaux,  of  Fonte- 
vrault,  of  the  Pr^montr^s ;  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  reform 
of  Clairvaux  by  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Trinitarians  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  ;  in  the  thirteenth,  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  by  a  Spaniard,  but  in  France,  and  with  French- 
men ;  in  the  sixteenth,  the  Company  of  Jesus,  founded  in 
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Paris  itself;  in  the  seventeenth,  the  refin-m  of  La  Trappe 
by  the  Abbe  de  Ranc^,  the  priests  of  the  mission  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Brothers  of 
tlie  Christian  Schools.  I  name,  gentlemen,  only  the  prin- 
cipal foundations ;  the  others  would  form  a  list  without 
end.  Even  now,  after  revolutions  which  have  ploughed 
np  the  monastic  soil  with  all  the  rest,  France  reproduces 
her  ancient  religious  orders,  and  prepares  new  ones,  in 
virtue  of  a  fertility  of  devotedness  which  is  as  natural  to 
!ier  as  the  richness  of  her  liarvest.  She  resuscitates  on 
all  sides  the  great  gratuitous  and  popular  services ;  and 
whilston  the  surface  she  bears  wounds  of  incredulity  which 
deceive  the  eye,  she  draws  from  her  \itals  a  vegetation 
which  gladdens  the  future.  You  ai'e  not  aware  of  this, 
perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  did  not  think  it  was  so  ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  France  is  accustomed  to  perform  great  things, 
even  without  knowing  it. 

I  shall  say  but  one  word,  gentlemen,  of  the  voluntary 
community  of  possessions  and  of  living,  without  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  remarkable  that  heathen 
antiquity,  save  one  single  exception,  of  which  I  am  about 
to  speak  to  you,  was  completely  sterile  in  this  regard. 
We  find  there  sacerdotal  colleges,  priests  living  with  their 
family  around  the  temple  to  which  they  were  attached  ; 
but  the  monastery  in  its  true  signification  did  not  exist. 
Buddhism  alone  forms  an  exception  to  this  rnle ;  Buddh- 
ism has  covered  eastern  Asia  with  pagodas  and  convents, 
in  which  living  in  common  is  practised  under  a  code  of 
laws  which  bear  apparent  analogies  with  the  Christian 
laws  of  monastic  life.  Travellers  have  spoken  much  of 
the  evil  existing  in  those  assemblies,  which  have  become 
corrupted  by  indolence.  For  Buddhism  has  drawn  noth- 
ing from  them  for  the  public  service,  save  the  spectacle  of 
a  certain  exterior  penance,  which  does  not  f)f  itself  result 
in  anv  useful  and  regular  work.     I  shall  make  no  further 
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allusions  to  it.  A  religious  idea,  favored  bj'  the  aptitude 
of  the  East  to  contemplation,  has  created  this  singular 
phenomenon,  but  it  has  only  created  it  dead,  without  any 
profit  for  the  advancement  of  those  nations  in  better  courses 
than  those  in  which  time  found  them,  and  has  left  them  to 
pine  away. 

Protestantism,  in  separating  from  the  Church,  has  not 
even  preserved  the  fertility  of  Buddhism  ;  so  far  from 
having  the  power  to  produce  a  Brother  of  the  Schools,  or 
a  Sister  of  Charity,  it  does  not  even  produce  a  penitent 
Hindoo. 

The  Greeks,  more  fortunate,  by  the  same  reason  which 
has  caused  them  to  preserve  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  have  also  preserved  the  tradition  of  mo- 
nastic institutions,  but  without  action.  Their  monasteries 
are  like  their  faith. 

It  results  from  this  glance,  that  beyond  the  religious 
idea,  the  voluntary  community  of  possessions  and  of  living 
has  never  been  seen  realized.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
It  is,  I  believe,  gentlemen,  easy  to  understand.  The  vol- 
untary community  of  possessions  and  of  living  is  only 
possible  under  two  conditions ;  that  the  man  who  has  shares 
■with  him  who  has  not,  and  that  the  high  capacity  humbles 
itself  to  the  level  of  the  low  capacity,  to  serve  it  in  the 
same  rank.  Now,  this  abnegation  is  invincibly  repugnant 
to  the  selfish  nature  of  man,  as  long  as  it  be  not  raised  up 
by  a  religious  principle.  The  man  who  has,  desires  to 
make  use  of  his  patrimony  in  order  to  increase  it ;  the  man 
who  is  able,  desires  to  use  his  intelligence  in  order  to  rise. 
Keligion  alone  teaches  us  to  descend  and  give  up  what  we 
have  voluntarily,  and  consequently  to  associate  together. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  the  need  of  association  manifests 
itself  on  all  hands,  and  that  after  having  destroyed  Chris- 
tian association,  men  desire  to  reconstruct  another  on  the 
basis  of  pure  reason,  what  do  we  see  ?     We  see,  among 
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other  curious  efforts,  men  consuming  themselves  in  the 
most  subtle  and  most  ingenious  dreams  of  the  world,  to 
eabstitute  in  association  the  law  of  pleasure  for  the  law  of 
devotedness.  Men  wish  to  persuade  themselves,  and  to 
persuade  others,  that  there  exists  in  the  chaos  of  the  pas- 
sions, of  the  human  faculties  and  interests,  a  mathematical 
and  secret  order,  which,  being  discovered,  and  next  prac- 
tised, will  everywhere  substitute  enjoyment  for  grief,  in- 
clination for  duty,  and,  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  its  func- 
tions, make  of  the  world  a  harmonious  assemblage,  in 
which  each  will  voluntarily  find  and  keep  his  place,  with- 
out a  single  movement  of  that  beautiful  machine  ever 
getting  out  of  order.  It  will  be  Orpheus  or  Amphion 
making  Thebes  of  men  at  the  simple  sound  of  his  lyre. 

Human  nature  has  not  yet  responded  to  that  ingenious 
appeal ;  it  remains  unmoved  before  that  bait  which  is  held 
out  to  it,  and  opposes  to  the  harmonien  pleasure,  as  it  is 
designated,  its  old  and  sclfisli  tenacity  to  individual  plea- 
sure. When  it  is  williiie;  to  lose  its  life  in  order  to  save  it, 
it  will  look  elsewhere ;  it  knows  where  is  tiie  cross  which 
inspires  aud  rewards  devotedness.  It  does  not  believe  in 
these  mathematics  ot"  pleasure,  because  pleasure  is  beyond 
all  rule,  and  to  seek  for  its  law  or  unity,  is  to  seek  for, 
order  in  disorder,  for  aflSrmation  in  negation,  existence  in 
nothingness.  And  should  they  succeed,  what  man  of 
heart  would  desire  to  live  in  a  society  where  enjoyment 
alone  would  be  satisfied  ?  What  man  of  heart  conld  do 
without  his  efforts  and  virtue  ?  If  we  were  one  day  to  be 
held  under  that  pitiless  law  of  enjoyment,  we  should  bring 
about,  against  the  despotism  of  happiness,  as  many  revo- 
lutions as  we  have  produced  a<r:iinst  another  form  of 
despotism  ;  we  should  break  the  distaff  as  we  have  broken 
the  axe.  Pleasure  is  not  the  foundation  of  society,  but 
virtue;  enjoyment  is  not  our  vocation  here  below,  but 
labor  and  grief.     God  has  created  us  expressly  to  produce 
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by  us  a  thing  which  He  could  not  produce  alone ;  that  is 
to  say,  greatness  in  vileness,  strength  in  infirmity,  purity 
in  ilesh  and  blood,  love  in  egotism,  good  in  evil,  virtue  in 
a  heart  which  possessed  each  moment  the  liberty  of  being 
a  hardened  sinner.  This  is  our  vocation,  our  destiny. 
Jesus  Christ  has  conquered  the  world  only  because  He 
knew  it ;  and  because,  from  His  cross,  slave  and  God,  He 
has  supremely  filled  it.  Salvation  is  found  in  following 
Him,  and  also  all  glory  and  all  happiness.  This  is  why, 
thanks  to  God  !  pleasure  and  inclination  will  never  found 
a  society  here  below ;  misfortune  will  be  the  stronger  in 
order  that  virtue  may  be  ;  there  will  be  poor  in  it,  that 
alms  may  be  given;  wounds,  precisely  that  they  may  be 
bound  up ;  tears,  precisely  that  they  may  be  accepted ; 
disorders,  that  men  may  aspire  to  stability ;  ruins,  that 
pride  may  be  humbled;  public  misery,  that  there  may  be 
gratuitous  and  popular  services  ;  blood  shed,  that  there 
may  be  saints. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  part  of  our  Conferences  is  com- 
pleted. 

I  had  to  show  you  the  phenomenal  divinity  of  the 
Church.  Taking  in  the  world  the  Church,  which  is  a 
visible  and  a  living  bodj',  I  had  to  prove  to  you  that  she 
is  divine,  that  is  to  say,  that  she  was  not  founded  by  man, 
but  by  God.  The  demonstration  has  been  long,  for  I  have 
five  times  returned  to  it.  In  1835  I  brought  before  yon 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  showed  you 
that  it  was  superhuman.  In  1836  I  examined  her  doc- 
trinal constitution,  and  showed  you  that  it  was  equally 
superhuman.  In  the  three  last  years  which  have  just 
passed,'  I  have  shown  you,  by  the  effects  of  Catholic 
doctrine  upon  the  mind,  upon  the  soul,  and  upon  society, 
which  are  the  three  theatres  of  all  action,  that  the  Church, 
as  the  depositary  and  organ  of  that  doctrine,  was  evi- 

■1843,  1814,  1845. 
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dently  endowed  with  an  incomparable  and  superhuman 
power.     I  have  no  more  to  say  on  this  head. 

Bat  who  lias  performed  this  work !  Who  has  built  up 
the  Church  ?  Who  has  traced  out  her  organic  and  doc- 
trinal constitution  ?  Who  has  given  to  her  power  upon 
the  mind  to  produce  in  it  certainty  and  knowledge  in  the 
highest  degree  ?  Who  has  given  to  her  power  upon  the 
soul  to  produce  in  it  humility,  chastity,  charity,  religion  ? 
Who  has  given  to  her,  in  regard  to  the  social  order,  an 
unity  without  example,  and  an  expansion  without  limits  ? 
Who,  in  fine,  has  given  to  her,  with  regard  to  purely 
natural  society,  the  power  to  transform  law,  property, 
family,  authority,  and  to  create  the  voluntary  community 
of  possessions  and  of  living  ?  Who,  gentlemen  ?  Ah !  I 
have  already  often  named  Him !  It  is  He  who  is  here 
before  you  ;  it  is  He  whose  name,  sooner  or  later,  will 
cause  every  knee  to  bend,  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in 
hell.  I  pronounce  once  more,  in  concluding,  that  name 
which,  of  all  names,  is  the  most  dear  to  me.  I  name  with 
faith,  hope,  love,  adoration,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

But  what  is  He  ?  From  whence  does  He  come  ?  From 
whence  does  He  derive  His  power  ?  What  is  His  history  ? 
We  shall  see  this,  gentlemen ;  we  shall  learn  it ;  from  to- 
day I  convoke  you  for  next  year  at  the  foot  of  His  cross, 
and  may  we  carry  there  hearts  still  better  prepared  for 
truth — yours  to  receive  it,  and  mine  to  impart  it  to  you  1 


PANEGYRIC  OF  DANIEL  O'CONNELL 


DELIVERED  AT  NOTRE  DAME,  IN  PARIS   IN  1847. 


Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  sitiant  jnstitiam,  qnoniam  ipsi  eatarabnntur. 

Mt  Lokd," 

Gentlemen, 
I  SHALL  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  words  you  have  just 
heard,  pronounced  as  they  were  for  the  first  time  by  Him 
who  uttered  so  many  new  words  to  the  world.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  them,  because  they  will  resound  through- 
out the  whole  of  my  discourse ;  and  because  at  each  word, 
at  each  phrase,  at  each  movement,  you  will  exclaim  to 
yourselves,  and  I  shall  have  no  need  to  repeat  to  you : 
^'Blessed  a/re  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  far 
they  shall  he  filled!  "  And  this  numerous  assembly,  this 
expectation,  this  solemn  preoccupation  of  your  hearts, 
what  is  all  this  but  the  justice  that  descends,  that  comes 
down  from  heaven  upon  a  man  who  hoped  not,  in  his 
agitated  life,  so  soon  to  receive  the  unanimous  gratitxide 
of  the  present  age,  nor  even  of  the  futui-e  ?  And  who  is 
this  man,  at  once  master  of  a  posterity  hardly  born  around 
his  tomb?  By  what  charm  has  he  so  prematurely  com- 
manded justice?     Is  he  a  king  who  sleeps  with  his  ances- 

1 "  Bleased  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  jostice,  for  they  ehall  ba 
filled." — Saint  Matthew,  chap.  6,  ver.  6. 
•  Monseigneur  I'Eveque  de  Saint  Flour. 
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tors,  after  having  gloriously  governed  his  people  ?  Is  he 
a  conqueror  who  has  carried  the  prowess  of  his  arms  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Is  he  a  legislator  who  has  founded 
some  nation  in  the  chaos  of  beginnings  or  of  rains  ?  No, 
no,  he  is  none  of  these,  and  he  is  more  than  all ;  he  is  a 
man  who  was  neither  prince,  captain,  nor  founder  of 
empire ;  he  is  a  simple  citizen,  who  governed  more  than 
kings,  gained  more  battles  than  conquerors,  accomplished 
more  than  any  of  those  who  have  ordinarily  received  the 
mission  to  destroy  or  build  up.  His  country  gave  him 
the  name  of  Libekatok  ;  and  if  we  take  this  title  only  in 
a  limited  sense  it  would  be  great  enough  to  justify  even 
the  unusual  honors  which  we  render  to  him,  to  explain  to 
us  why  Rome,  the  mistress  of  august  glories,  has  .opened 
to  him  her  basilicas,  and  why,  although  a  foreigner  to  our 
country,  these  sacred  and  patriotic  vaults  of  N^otre  Dame 
now  cover  the  admiration  which  remains  living  upon  his 
tomb.  It  would  have  been  enough,  I  sav,  that  he  was 
the  liberator  of  an  oppressed  country  to  justify  all  that 
Rome,  France,  and  the  world  think  of  his  memory,  and 
do  in  order  to  honor  it.  But  I  do  not  lialt  at  this  point 
of  view  ;  it  is  too  narrow  for  him,  for  you,  for  your  expec- 
tation, for  the  thoughts  that  besiege  my  heart.  I  pur- 
pose to  show  yoii  that  this  man  has  marked  his  place 
among  the  greatest  liberators  of  the  Church  and  of  man- 
kind. I  put  aside,  then,  if  I  may  do  so,  all  ideas  of 
country,  which  are  neither  great  nor  high  enough  for  our 
subject.  I  open  the  grandest  theatre  in  which  a  human 
remembrance  can  be  placed,  that  of  the  Chnrch  and  all 
mankind. 

O  my  God,  the  Father  of  justice,  1  thank  Thee  that  in 
these  times,  which  witness  too  many  mysteries  of  iniquity. 
Thou  permittest  me  to  speak  here  the  eulogium  of  a  man  of 
justice ;  whoso  long  and  agitated  career  has  not  cost  a  drop 
of  blood,  nor  even  a  tear  :  of  one  who.  after  having  moved 
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mure  men  and  more  nations  than  we  find  any  other  in- 
stance of  in  history,  has  descended  into  his  tomb  pure  from 
all  reproach,  without  fear  that  any  living  soul  will  be  able 
to  raise  its  stone  and  call  him  to  give  account,  in  the  fifty 
years  of  his  public  life,  I  do  not  say  of  a  gpilty  action, 
but  of  a  disaster.  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God,  that  such  ia 
the  object  of  this  assembly,  and  also  for  that  justice 
which  Thou  hast  promised  to  all  men,  and  which  I  am 
about  to  render  in  Thy  name  and  in  the  name  of  Christen- 
dom, to  the  memory  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 

From  the  beginning  the  world  has  possessed  a  divine 
light,  divine  charity,  divine  authority,  a  divine  society. 
From  the  primitive  fields  of  Eden  to  the  summit  of  Ara- 
rat, from  Ararat  to  the  rock  of  Sinai,  from  Sinai  to  Mount 
Sion  and  Calvary,  from  Calvary  to  the  hill  of  the  Vatican, 
God  has  never  ceased  to  act  and  to  be  present  upon  earth. 
And  it  seems  that  this  reign  of  heaven-born  light,  charity, 
and  authority :  this  union  of  souls  by  God  and  in  God, 
our  common  Father:  should,  if  it  were  possible,  obtain 
unanimity  here  below,  or  at  least  not  encounter  enemies 
and  struggles.  But  we  are  here  in  the  land  of  combat, 
and  God  has  been  the  first  to  submit  to  it ;  He  has  con- 
sented to  give  us  His  life,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hlended  with 
our  own,  to  be  judged  by  us,  and  consequently  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  some  and  rejected  by  others.  This  sacred  war 
is  as  old  as  the  world ;  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
world  shall  last.  But  in  its  vicissitudes  we  remark  two 
periods  and  two  missions  prouder  than  the  rest;  the 
periods  of  persecution  and  of  deliverance ;  the  mission  of 
persecutors  and  the  mission  of  liberators.  When  the 
world  is  more  than  usually  weary  of  God,  whether  of  hear- 
ing of  Him  or  whether  considering  His  power  too  great,  it 
makes  an  effort  against  Him,  and,  too  feeble  in  reason  to 
banish  Him  by  the  simple  forces  of  the  soul,  it  has  recourse 
to  the  brutalities  of  the  material  order.     It  overthrows,  it 
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bums,  it  destroys  whatsoever  is  marked  wrtli  the  divine 
Bign,  until,  satisfied  with  the  silence  and  the  desert  which 
it  has  created,  it  judges  that,  at  least,  if  it  have  not  con- 
quered, it  has  nevertheless  gained  a  few  days  of  truce  and 
triumph.  But  God  is  never  more  powerful  than  in  these 
very  days ;  He  rises  up  from  ruins  by  a  germination 
which  no  one  accounts  for  to  himself ;  or  rather,  mankind, 
troubled  by  His  absence,  returns  towards  Him  as  a  child 
calls  back  his  father  to  the  domestic  hearth  from  whence 
he  had  banished  him.  Justice,  truth,  eternal  order,  re- 
sume their  reign  in  the  conscience  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  age  of  deliverance  succeeds  to  the  age  of  persecution. 
Then  appears  one  of  those  men  whom  Providence  pre- 
pares beforehand  in  the  omnipotent  secrets  of  His  coun- 
sels ;  a  Moses  delivering  the  people  of  God  from  the  hands 
of  Egypt ;  a  Cyrus  bringing  them  from  Babylon  to  the 
fields  of  their  country;  a  Judas  Maccabseas  maintaining^ 
their  independence  against  the  successors  of  Alexander ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  a  Constantine,  a  Charlemagne,  a 
Gregory  VII. — Constantine,  who  gave  liberty  of  con- 
science to  Christians ;  Charlemagne,  who,  against  the 
Greek  emperors,  the  barbarian  kings  and  the  future  it- 
self, assured  tlie  independence  of  the  vicar  of  God ; 
Gregory  VII.,  who  drew  the  Church  from  the  deadly 
grasp  of  feodality  :  illustrious  names,  the  most  rare  and 
the  greatest  in  all  history  !  And  you  may  perhaps  think 
me  unwise  in  pronouncing  them,  lest  they  should  outshine 
the  glory  of  him  whom  I  seek  to  honor.  For  my  part, 
gentlemen,  I  have  none  of  this  fear,  and  yon  will  judge 
whether  I  be  iu  error. 

Open  a  map  of  the  world,  and  consider  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities those  two  groups  of  islands,  the  islands  of  Japan 
and  the  British  Isles.  Follow  the  trace  of  the  nations 
upon  that  line  of  three  thousand  leagues  in  length  ;  count 
Japan,  China,  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Denmark.  Han 
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over,  England,  Ireland.  Tou  will  count  in  vain  ;  in  all 
that  number  of  kingdoms  there  is  not  one  where  the 
Church  of  God  enjoys  her  inalienable  liberties ;  where 
her  teaching,  her  sacraments,  and  her  assemblies  are  not 
humiliated  and  captive.  What !  so  many  nations  at  the 
same  time  despoiled  of  the  holy  independence  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  !  What !  among  those  two  hundred  millions 
of  men  there  have  been  found  no  hearts  strong  enough  to 
maintain  somewhere  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Christian  !  Ah !  do  not  deceive  your- 
selves ;  God  has  never  left  truth  without  martyrs  ;  that  is 
to  say,  without  witnesses  ready  to  serve  it  even  with  their 
blood ;  and  as  the  scandal  of  oppression  had  reached  its 
term  here  in  extent,  duration,  and  vigor,  God,  on  His 
side,  has  also  wrought  a  new  miracle  in  the  history  of 
martyrdom.  Men  and  families  had  been  seen  to  die  for 
their  faith,  and  to  leave  behind  them,  from  that  grand 
spectacle,  only  their  mutilated  limbs  and  their  incor- 
ruptible remembrance.  But  a  whole  people  living  in 
continual  martyrdom,  generations  of  souls,  bound  together 
by  the  same  terrestrial  country,  transmitting  to  each 
other  the  heritage  of  the  faith  in  suffering,  hereditary 
also — this  had  never  been  seen.  God  has  willed  and  pro- 
duced it ;  He  has  willed  it  in  our  own  times  and  has  pro- 
duced it  in  our  own  times.  Among  those  nations  which 
I  just  now  showed  you,  linked  to  each  other  in  space  and 
in  spiritual  bondage,  there  is  one  which  has  not  acce])ted 
the  yoke  ;  which,  materially  enslaved,  has  remained  free 
by  the  soul.  One  of  the  proudest  powers  of  the  world 
has  struggled  hand  to  hand  with  her  in  order  to  drag  her 
into  the  abyss  of  schism  and  apostacy.  Doomed  to  a  war 
of  extermination,  she  lias  yielded  without  betraying  either 
the  courage  of  combats,  or  the  courage  of  faithfulness  to 
God,  Despoiled  of  her  native  land  by  gigantic  confisca- 
tions, she  lias  cultivated  for  her  conqueroi's  the  fields  of 
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her  ancestors,  and  from  the  sweat  of  her  brow  gained  the 
bread  which  sufficed  for  her  to  live  with  honor  and  to  die 
with  faith.  Famine  disputed  that  crust  of  bread  with 
lier ;  she  lifted  towards  Providence  her  eyes,  which  did 
not  accuse  Him.  Neither  war,  nor  spoliation,  nor  famine, 
have  caused  her  either  to  perish  or  apostatize ;  her  op- 
pressors, however  powerful  they  were,  have  not  been  able 
to  exhaust  life  in  her  vitals,  or  duty  in  her  heart.  In  fine, 
as  even  the  boldest  and  the  basest  sword  cannot  kilt  tor  ever, 
tyrannj'  ha?  souglit  something  even  more  constant  than 
steel,  and  the  Revelation  of  Saint  Joliii  has  been  seen 
verified  in  that  victim  nation  ;  that  a  time  will  come 
when  no  man  might  buy  or  sell  but  those  that  have  in 
their  hand  or  on  their  forehead  the  tnarlc  of  the  beast. 
that  i#  to  say,  of  apo^tacv. 

This  people,  then,  at  a  single  stroke,  was  deprived  of 
all  its  jiolitical  and  civil  rights.  Every  living  being  is 
born  with  a  rigiit.  Even  the  inanimate  stone  brings  into 
the  world  a  law  which  protects  and  ennobles  it ;  it  is  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  mathematical  law — art  eternal  law. 
forming  but  one  single  thing  with  the  essenc-e  of  God, 
and  which  does  not  permit  you  to  touch  even  an  atom 
without  respecting  its  force  and  its  right.  Every  being, 
however  feeble,  is  thus  endowed  with  a  part  of  the  power 
and  the  eternity  of  God,  and  by  a  stronger  reason  man. 
a  creature  who  thinks  and  wills,  the  first-born  of  the 
Divine  intelligence  and  will;  so  that  to  take  from  man  his 
native  right  is  a  crime  so  great  tiiat  the  very  stone,  could 
its  right  be  taken  from  it,  would  accuse  the  ravisher  of 
parricide  and  sacrilege.  What  must  it  then  be  to  defraud 
a  people  of  its  rights  \  Yet  this  has  been  done  to  this 
heroic  people  whose  suflferings  and  constancy  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you !  Yet  more,  gentlemen  ;  this  rape  of  right, 
this  legal  murder  of  a  nation,  has  not  been  established  ii» 
an  absolute,  but  in  a  conditional  manner,  so  that  it  was 
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always  possible  to  the  nation,  and  to  its  membere,  to  save 
themselves  from  public  and  civil  death  by  apostacy.  The 
law  said  to  them :  You  are  nothing ;  apostatize,  and  yon 
shall  be  something.  You  are  slaves ;  apostatize,  and  you 
shall  be  free.  You  are  dying  of  hunger;  apostatize,  and 
you  shall  be  rich.  Wluit  a  temptation !  and  how  deep 
was  the  calculation,  if  conscience  were  not.  deeper  even 
than  hell  I  Fear  nothing  for  this  martyr  people ;  for  two 
whole  centuries  it  is  greater  than  that  seduction,  and  lifts 
its  trembling  hands  towards  God,  saying  in  its  heart : 
"  God  sees  them,  and  He  sees  us ;  they  will  have  their  re- 
ward, and  we  shall  have  ours." 

I  shall  not,  gentlemen,  pronounce  the  name  of  this  dear 
and  hallowed  people,  this  people  stronger  than  death :  my 
lips  are  not  pure  and  ardent  enough  to  utter  it ;  but  heaven 
knows  it ;  the  earth  blesses  it ;  every  generous  heart  opens 
for  it  a  country,  a  love,  a  refuge.  ...  0  heaven  that  sees, 
O  earth  that  knows,  0  all  of  you,  better  and  more  worthy 
than  I,  name  this  people  for  me,  name  it ;  say :  Ireland  ! 

Ireland,  gentleman  !  Such  was  her  condition  when  the 
eighteenth  century  opened,  and  was  inaugurated  under 
the  hand  of  God  by  two  peals  of  thunder ;  one  exploded  in 
the  New  World,  upon  shores  as  yet  hardly  known,  the 
other  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  country.  These  two  shocks 
of  Providence  warned  the  oppressors  of  Ireland  ;  it  caused 
them  to  suspect  that  a  reign  of  justice  and  liberty  was 
preparing  in  the  conscience  of  men  by  such  memorable 
catastrophes;  and  whether  from  fear  or  the  rising  of  com- 
passion, they  loosened  a  little  the  fetters  which  ciiained 
the  life  of  their  victim.  Among  the  rights  then  restored 
was  one,  in  appearance  of  little  value — that  of  defending 
private  interests  before  the  tribunals  of  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. Assuredly,  gentlemen,  the  concefssion  seemed  to  be 
but  of  slight  importance  and  of  little  interest  for  the  future ; 
lint  England  had  not  reflected  that  it  would  give  freedom 
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to  speech,  and  that  to  give  freedom  to  speech  is  to  delivei 
God  ;  for  speech  from  lips  inspired  by  faith  is  truth,  char- 
ity, authority.  Speech  teaches,  strengthens,  commands, 
combats  ;  speech  is  the  true  liberator  of  consciences  ;  and 
■when  oppressors  open  the  field  to  it  we  may  believe,  with- 
out being  wanting  in  respect  for  them,  that  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  Speech  then  became  free  in  Ireland, 
and  from  the  first  day,  in  the  very  hour  whilst  it  still  won- 
dered to  find  itself  no  longer  shackled,  it  touched  the 
heart  and  lips  of  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  and 
found  that  those  lips  were  eloquent  and  that  heart  was 
great. 

Suddenly  the  lakes  of  Ireland  held  upon  their  waves 
the  breezes  which  ruffled  them ;  her  forests  stood  still  and 
trembling;  her  mountains  seemed  as  in  expectation.  Ire- 
land heard  free  and  Christian  speech,  full  of  God  and 
country,  skilful  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
calling  to  account  the  abuses  of  authority,  conscious  of  its 
strength,  and  imparting  it  to  the  whole  people.  Truly  it  is 
a  happy  day  when  a  woman  brings  her  first-born  into  the 
M'orld  ;  it  is  a  happy  da}'  when  the  cajiti  ve  sees  again  the  full 
light  of  heaven  ;  it  is  a  happy  day  also  when  the  exile  re- 
turns to  his  country ;  but  none  of  tliese  delights — the 
greatest  which  man  enjoys — produces  or  equals  the  thril- 
ling of  a  people  who,  after  long  centuries,  hears  for  the 
first  time,  human  and  divine  language  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  liberty  ;  and  Ireland  owed  that  unspeakable  joy 
to  this  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  whose  name  was 
Daniel  6'Connell. 

In  less  than  ten  years,  O'Connell  foresaw  that  he  would 
one  day  be  master  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and  thenceforth 
he  meditated  on  the  plan  which  he  should  follow  for  their 
emancipation.  Where  should  he  begin  ?  "Which  of  the 
links  of  that  iieavy  chain  was  the  first  to  be  broken  ?  He 
considei-ed  that  the  rights  of  conscience  passed  before  all 
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others ;  that  there,  in  that  servitude  of  the  soul,  was  the 
centre  and  corner  stone  of  all  tyranny,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, this  was  the  first  point  to  attack.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  England  became 
his  daily  preoccupation,  the  constant  dream  of  his  genius. 
I  shall  not  relate  to  you  all  his  efforts  and  disappoint- 
ments. Both  were  innumerable.  Ten  more  years  passed 
in  these  unfruitful  trials.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  time 
was  ready ;  Providence  is  slow,  and  patience  equal  to  His 
own  is  the  gift  which  lie  accords  to  the  men  who  are 
worthy  to  serve  as  His  instruments.  At  last  the  hour  struck 
when  O'Connell  knew  that  he  was  the  moral  chief  of  his 
nation,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  all  the  minds  and  hearts, 
all  the  ideas,  and  all  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  that  no 
movement  would  be  made  save  under  his  sovereign  direc- 
tion. It  had  cost  him  twenty  years  of  labor  to  arrive  at 
that  memorable  day  when  he  was  able  to  say  without 
pride :  Now  I  am  king  of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  great  thing,  gentlemen,  to  become  the  chief  of 
a  party.  When  a  man  has  the  right  to  say  that  he  gov 
erns  a  party  it  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  immoderate 
ambition,  so  difficult  is  it  to  bring  into  obedience  those 
even  who  share  all  our  thoughts  and  designs.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  party  is  a  masterpiece  of  power  and  skill ;  and 
yet  the  leader  of  a  party  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  man  who  has  become  the  moral  leader  of  a  whole  na 
tion,  and  who  liolds  it  under  his  laws,  without  array, 
without  police,  witliout  tribunals,  without  any  other  re- 
source than  his  genius  and  devotedness.  The  reign  of 
O'Connell  commenced  in  1823.  In  that  year  he  estab- 
lished throughout  Ireland  an  association  which  he  called 
the  Catholic  Association  ;  and  as  no  association  has  any 
power  without  a  constant  revenue,  O'Connell  founded 
the  emancipation  rent,  and  fixed  it  at  a  penny  per  month. 

Let  us  not  smile,  gentlemen  ;  there  was  in  that  penny 
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per  mouth  a  great  fiuaiicial  calculation,  and  a  still  greater 
calculation  of  the  heart.  Ireland  was  poor,  and  a  poor 
people  has  but  one  means  of  becoming  rich ;  it  is  by  every 
hand  giving  to  the  country  from  the  little  which  it  pos- 
sesses. The  emancipation  penny  invited  every  son  of 
Erin  to  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  emancipation ; 
poverty,  however  great  it  was,  deprived  none  of  the  hope 
of  being  rich  enough  by  the  end  of  the  month  to  cast  an 
insult  at  the  gold  of  England. 

The  Catholic  Association  and  the  emancipation  rent 
obtained  unheard-of  success,  and  raised  the  action  of 
O'Connell  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  government. 

Three  years  after,  in  1826,  at  the  time  of  the  general 
elections,  it  was  a  marvel  to  see  the  Irish,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  voted  at  the  dictation  and  in  favor  of  their  op 
pressors — it  was  a  marvel,  I  say,  to  see  them  by  their 
\utes  proclaiming  their  rights  and  their  intention  thence- 
forth of  defending  them. 

This  was  as  yet  nothing ;  soon  O'Connell  appeared 
before  the  electors  of  Olai'e,  and  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the  parliament  of  England.  He  was 
elected  in  spite  of  the  oath  which  placed  the  barrier  of 
apostacy  between  him  and  a  seat  in  the  legislative  assem- 
bly ;  and  he  dared  to  present  himself,  with  his  election  in 
his  hand  and  his  faith  in  his  heart,  within  those  walls  of 
Westminster,  which  trembled  before  a  Catholic  who  vio- 
lated their  ancient  majesty  and  intolerance  by  the  astound- 
ing pretension  of  seating  and  of  placing  there  in  the  person 
of  an  outlaw,  a  Catholic,  an  Irishman,  the  vei'y  imperson- 
ation of  a  whole  people. 

Public  opinion  was  moved  to  its  very  foundations  ;  all 
Ireland  was  ready;  proud  yet  obedient,  agitated  yet 
peaceful.  Sympathy,  encouragement,  help  came  to  her 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  America, 
and  from  England  herself — moved  at  last  in  some  of  her 
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children  by  the  cry  of  justice  so  eloquently  claimed. 
Neither  the  English  minister  nor  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  disposed  to  grant  Catholic  emancipation ;  ardent 
prejudices  still  existed  in  the  two  chambers,  which  during 
thirty  j-ears  had  often  rejected  similar  projects,  although 
softened  towards  Protestant  pride  by  hard  conditions. 
But  the  remains  of  those  old,  passions  vainly  opposed  a 
barrier  to  the  sentiments  of  general  equity ;  the  world  was 
at  one  of  those  magic  hours  when  it  does  not  follow  its  own 
will.  Oa  the  13th  of  April,  1829,  the  emancipation  of 
Catholics  was  proclaimed  by  a  bill  emanating  from  the 
minister,  accepted  by  the  legislature,  and  signed  by  the 
King. 

Let  us  halt  a  moment,  gentlemen,  to  reflect  upon  the 
causes  of  so  memorable  an  event ;  for  you  will  understand 
that  a  single  man,  whatever  may  be  his  genius,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  bring  about  this  revolution  if  it  had  not 
been  prepared  beforehand  and  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
very  power  of  the  times.  We  must  acknowledge  this, 
imder  pain  of  falling  into  excess  in  the  most  just  praise,  and 
of  transforming  admiration  into  a  blind  rather  than  a  gen- 
erous sentiment.  It  was  amongst  us— for  I  never  lose  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  my  own  country ;  it  was 
amongst  us  in  France,  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  resumed  its  course,  which 
had  been  so  long  weakened  and  turned  aside.  The  phi- 
losopliy  of  that  age,  although  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  dogma  of  the  liberty  of  souls,  and  upheld 
it  with  unfailing  zeal— less,  doubtless,  from  love  of  justice 
and  truth,  than  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  reign 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  whatever  its  object,  it  founded  in 
minds  the  return  of  just  toleration,  and  prepared  for 
future  ages  the  emancipation  of  so  many  Christian  nations 
oppressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  and  heresy. 
Thus  God  draws  good  from  evil,  and  nothing  is  produced 
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in  the  world,  even  against  truth  and  justice,  which  will 
not,  by  divine  transformation,  sooner  or  later  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  and  truth.  That  French  idea  of  liberty 
of  conscience  had  passed  to  England  and  the  United  States 
of  America ;  and  O'Connell,  who  met  it  on  his  glorious 
way,  easily  made  it  serve  to  further  his  work. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  before  insisting  upon  the  grati- 
tude which  we  owe  to  him,  it  is  just  that  I  should  invite 
you  to  honor  with  sincere  and  unanimous  applause  all 
those  who  have  aided  that  great  work  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. This  is  the  first  time  that  in  a  French  assembly, 
at  the  foot  of  our  altars,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  men, 
we  have  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  co-operated  for  the  emancipation  of  our  brethren 
in  Ireland  and  England,  to  those  diverse  instruments,  far 
or  near,  of  that  great  iu-.t  of  the  13th  of  April,  1829,  which 
so  many  hearts  called  for  :  whicli  so  many  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs, in  the  mysterious  watcliiiii;^  of  the  Vatican,  had  ar- 
dently prayed  for  ;  and  wliich  will  for  ever  remain  in  his- 
tory as  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  brightest  hours  which 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  the  conscience  of  the  human  race. 
Join  then  with  me,  O  tny  brethren,  join  with  me  from 
the  depths  of  your  hearts,  and  lifting  our  hands  towards 
God,  let  us  say  together :  Eternal  praise,  honor,  glors', 
and  gratitude  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  presented  to  the  English  par- 
liament the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation !  Eternal 
praise,  honor,  glory,  and  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords  of  England,  who  accepted 
the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation !  Eternal  praise,  honor, 
glory,  and  gratitude  to  his  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  who 
signed  and  sanctioned  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  ? 
Eternal  praise,  honor,  glory,  and  gratitude  to  those  Protes- 
tants of  England  and  Ireland,  who,  with  the  magnanimity 
of  a  truly  patriotic  and  Christian  spirit,  favored  the  pre- 
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Eeatation,  discussion,  and  adoption  of  the  bill  for  Catliolic 
emancipation !  But  also,  and  above  all,  eternal  praise, 
honor,  glory,  and  gratitude  to  the  man  who  drew  together 
in  his  powerful  hand  the  scattered  elements  of  justice  and 
deliverance,  and  who,  pressing  them  to  the  goal  with  vig- 
orous patience  which  thirty  years  did  not  tire,  caused  at 
last  to  shine  upon  his  country  the  unhoped-for  day  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and  thus  merited  not  only  the  title  of 
liberator  of  his  couuti'v,  but  the  oecumenical  title  of  lib- 
erator of  the  Church  ! 

For,  had  Ireland  alone  profited  by  emancipation,  what 
man  in  the  Church,  since  Constantine,  has  emancipated 
seven  millions  of  souls  at  a  single  stroke?  Consult  your 
recollection ;  seek  in  history  since  the  first  and  famous 
edict  which  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  Christians, 
and  see  whether  there  are  many  acts  to  be  met  with  com- 
parable by  the  extent  of  their  effects  to  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation ?  Here  are  seven  millions  of  souls  free  to  serve 
and  love  God  to  the  end  of  time;  and  whenever  this 
people,  advancing  in  its  life  and  liberty,  shall  throw  back 
over  the  past  an  inquiring  glance,  it  will  find  the  name 
of  O'Connell  at  the  end  of  its  bondage  and  the  beginning 
of  its  renovation. 

But  the  act  of  emancipation  did  not  touch  Ireland 
alone ;  it  embraced  in  its  plenitude  the  whole  British 
empire,  that  is  to  say,  besides  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Great  Britain,  those  islands,  those  peninsulas,  and  those 
continents  to  which  England  before  extended  with  her 
domination  the  intolerance  of  her  laws.  Behold  then  a 
hundred  millions  of  men,  behold  shores  washed  by  twenty 
seas,  and  the  seas  themselves  delivered  from  spiritual 
bondage.  The  ships  of  England  sail  henceforth  under 
the  flag  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  innumerable  na- 
tions which  they  touch  with  their  prow  can  no  longer 
separate   in    their  thought  power,   civilization,  and    the 
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liberty  of  the  soul — those  three  things  born  of  Christ  and 
left  as  His  terrestrial  heritage  to  the  nations  which  em- 
brace the  emancipating  mystery  of  His  cross.  What  con- 
sequences, gentlemen,  from  one  single  act!  What  a 
boundless  horizon  opened  to  the  hopes  of  the  Church  I 
Need  I  say  more  that  you  may  not  regret  the  boldness 
with  which  I  pronounced  the  name  of  O'Connell  after 
the  names  of  Moses,  Cyrus,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Constau- 
tine,  Charlemagne,  and  Gregory  VII. ;  all  acting  with 
the  force  of  regular  sovereignty,  whilst  O'Connell  had 
pat  the  force  of  a  citizen  and  the  sovereignty  of  genius  ? 

And  yet  I  have  not  said  all.  There  is  a  peril  to  which 
modern  society  is  exposed — and  it  is  the  greatest  of  all — 
I  mean  the  alliance  of  spiritual  servitude  with  civil  liberty. 
Circumstances,  which  it  would  require  too  much  time  to 
demonstrate  to  you,  impel  the  destinies  of  more  than  one 
nation  upon  that  fatal  incline ;  and  England  was  there 
to  encourage  them  by  her  example,  possessing  on  the  one 
hand  liberal  institutions,  which  she  guards  with  supreme 
jealousy,  and  on  the  other  overwhelming  a  portion  of  her 
subjects  under  the  sceptre  of  an  autocratic  and  intolerant 
fanaticism.  O'Connell  has  undone  that  terrible  teaching 
given  by  England  to  the  European  continent.  Natiojis 
yet  young  in  civil  liberty  will  no  longer  see  their  elder 
brother  urging  them  into  the  road  of  religious  servitude 
by  the  spectacle  of  an  adulterous  contradiction.  Hence- 
forth all  liberties  are  sisters ;  they  will  enter  or  depart  at 
the  same  time  and  together,  a  family  indeed  inseparable 
and  sacred,  of  which  no  member  can  die  without  the  death 
of  all. 

In  fine,  consider  this :  the  principle  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, upon  which  depends  the  future  of  truth  in  the 
world,  was  already  supported  in  Europe  by  the*  power  of 
•jpinion  and  by  the  power  of  Catholicity ;  for  wherever 
opinion  could  speak,  it  demanded  liberty  of  conscience. 
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and  in  most  of  the  great  Catholic  states  it  is  already 
established  in  fact  and  of  right.  Protestantism  alone  had 
not  yet  given  its  adhesion  to  that  solemn  ti-eaty  of  souls  ^ 
notwithstanding  its  principle — in  appearance  liberal — it 
practised  the  native  intolerance  of  heresy.  Thanks  to 
O'Connell,  opinion,  Catholicity,  and  Protestantism,  that  is 
to  say,  all  the  intellectual  and  religious  forces  of  Europe, 
are  agreed  to  base  the  work  of  the  future  upon  the  equi- 
table transaction  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

And  when  its  results  are  produced  in  the  world,  when, 
not  ourselves,  but  our  descendants,  shall  see  all  religious 
errors  vanquished  by  the  peaceful  spread  of  Christian- 
ity ;  when  Islamism,  already  dying,  shall  be  finally  ex- 
tinguished ;  when  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  already 
warned,  shall  have  accomplished  their  transitory  cycle  ; 
when  in  presence  of  each  other  nothing  but  the  total  afiir- 
mation  of  truth  and  the  total  nothingness  of  error  shall 
remain,  and  the  combat  of  minds  shall  thus  touch  the 
supreme  moment  of  its  consummation,  then  posterity 
will  know  O'Connell  fully;  it  will  judge  what  was  the 
mission  and  wliat  the  life  of  the  man  who  was  able  to 
emancipate,  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  all  the  king- 
doms of  England,  her  colonies,  her  fleets,  her  power  ;  and 
throughout  the  world,  directly  or  indirectly,  place  them 
to  the  service  of  the  cause  of  God,  His  Christ  and  His 
Church.  It  will  judge  whether  he  has  not  merited,  in 
the  Christian  and  universal  sense,  that  title  of  Liberator 
which  we  give  to  him  from  this  hour. 

Jut  he  was  a  Liberator  also  in  another  manner,  which 
it  remains  for  me  to  show  you. 

Not  alone  is  the  Church  persecuted  here  below,  mankind 
is  also  persecuted.  Mankind,  like  the  Church,  is  turn  by 
turn  perseeuted  and  delivered,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Church  is  persecuted  because  she  possesses  rights  and 
imposes  duties ;  mankind  is  persecuted  because  it  has  rights 
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and  duties  also  in  its  domain.  Justice  weij^hs  upon  us 
no  matter  upon  what  head  it  dwell,  and  we  seek  to  escape 
from  it,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of  God,  but  to  the  det- 
riment of  man.  We  deny  the  rights  of  man  as  we  den/ 
the  rights  of  God  ;  and  it  is  a  great  error  to  believe  tha 
there  is  but  one  combat  here  below,  and  that  were  the 
Chnrch  to  sacrifice  her  eternal  interests,  there  would  not 
remain  other  interests  for  which  it  would  be  necessarv  to 
draw  the  sword.  No,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves, the  rights  of  God  and  the  rights  of  mankind  are  con- 
joined ;  the  duties  towards  God  and  duties  towards  man- 
kind were  combined  in  the  evangelical  law  as  well  as  in 
the  law  of  Sinai ;  all  that  is  done  for  or  against  God  is 
done  for  or  against  man ;  as  God  is  persecuted  we  are  per- 
secuted also;  as  God  is  delivered  we  are  alike  delivered. 
The  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
Chnrch,  has  its  persecutors  and  ita  liberators ;  I  could  name 
them  to  you ;  but  time  presses  upon  us ;  let  us  leave  the 
past,  and  return  to  that  dear  and  glorious  O'Connell.  to  see 
him  as  a  son  of  man  after  having  seen  him  as  a  son  of  God. 
He  was  fifty-four  years  old  when  Catholic  emancipation 
was  gained.  Fifty-four,  gentlemen,  is  a  terrible  age,  not 
because  it  approaches  old  age,  but  because  it  possesses 
force  enough  to  be  ambitious  with  sufficient  lassitude  to  be 
contented  with  the  past  and  to  dream  of  the  repose  of 
glory.  There  are  few  men  who,  having  by  thirty  yeai-s 
of  labor  obtained  a  marked,  and  above  all  an  august  tri- 
umph, like  that  of  Catholic  emancipation,  have  the  cour- 
age to  begin  a  second  career  and  expose  their  fame  to  the 
shock  of  fortune,  when  they  might  enjoy  happy  and  hon- 
ored repose  in  their  old  age.  Others  are  attracted  by  the 
snare  of  vulgar  ambition.  We  see  these  tribimes  of  the 
people,  after  having  served  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty 
in  their  early  years,  withdraw  therefrom  under  some  pre- 
text of  duty,  persuading  themselves  that  there  are  two 
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ways  of  serving  it,  and,  deceived  by  inconstancy,  causa 
the  second  part  of  their  life  to  insult  the  first. 

O'Connell,  gentlemen,  knew  how  to  avoid  each  of  these 
shoals;  he  remained  young  and  unmindful  of  his  years 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  I  see  young  men  in  this  audi- 
tory. O'Connell,  gentlemen,  was  of  your  age  until  he 
disappeared  from  amongst  us ;  he  lived,  he  died  in  the  sin 
cerity  of  unchangeable  youth.  Hardly  had  he  given  him 
self  time  to  see  his  triumph,  hardly  had  he  forced  open 
the  doors  of  parliament  by  a  second  election,  before  he 
quitted  his  seat,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  England, 
he  hastened  to  Ireland.  What  goes  he  to  seek  there  ? 
He  goes  to  tell  his  beloved  Erin  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  emancipated  conscience,  that  God  and  man  are  in-, 
separable,  and  that  after  having  served  the  country  of 
heaven,  if  something  still  remain  to  do  for  the  country 
of  earth,  the  first  commandment  alone  is  kept  and  not  the 
second  ;  and  as  the  two  form  but  one,  not  to  have  kept 
the  second  is  not  even  to  have  kept  the  first.  He  declares, 
to  her  that,  although  aged  and  covered  with  glory,  it  is 
his  intention  to  recommence  his  life,  and  not  to  rest  a, 
single  day  until  he  has  obtained  equality  of  rights  be-, 
tween  England  and  Ireland.  For  such,  in  regard  to, 
human  right,  was  the  state  of  the  two  countries,  that  the, 
one  hardly  appeared  to  be  a  satellite  to  the  other.  Eng- 
land had  diminished  the  property,  the  commerce,  the. 
enterprise,  all  the  rights  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  increase 
her  own  ;  and  that  odious  policy  placed  Ireland  in  a  state 
of  inferiority  which  reached  even  to  the  impossibility  of 
existence.  Such  is  despotism,  gentlemen ;  and  we  are  all 
guilty  pf  it  in  some  degree ;  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  dimin-. 
ish  the  rights  of  others  in  order  to  increase  our  own,  and 
the  man  who  is  exempt  from  that  stubborn  stain  of  our 
species  may  believe  that  he  has  attained  the  very  highest 
point  of  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 
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O'Connell  kept  his  word  ;  he  did  not  cease  for  a  single 
day  to  claim  equality  of  rights  between  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  that  second  work  he  spent  the  seventeen 
last  years  of  his  life.  He  obtained  from  the  government 
tlie  introduction  of  several  bills  in  the  sense  of  equality  of 
rights;  the  parliament  constantly  rejected  them.  The 
Liberator  was  not  discouraged ;  he  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  municipal  corporations  of  Ireland,  composed 
exclusively  of  Protestants,  fall  under  his  attacks ;  and. 
the  first  Catholic  for  two  centuries,  he  himself  wore  the 
insignia  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Such  constancy  in  claiming  the  human  rights  of  his 
country,  without  ever  abating  his  energy  either  from  age 
or  failure,  would  have  sufficed,  gentlemen,  to  mark  the 
place  of  O'Connell  amongst  the  liberators  of  mankind ;  for 
whoever  serves  his  country  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
rights  of  all  is  not  a  man  of  any  particular  time  or  place ; 
he  speaks  for  nations  present  and  to  come,  he  gives  them 
example  and  courage,  he  casts  seed  upon  the  world  which 
the  human  race  will  harvest  sooner  or  later.  We  shall 
still  better  judge  the  civil  action  of  O'Connell  if  we  exam- 
ine the  foundations  upon  which  he  placed  it,  and  the  doc- 
trine which  he  has  left  to  us  on  the  subject  of  resistance  to 
oppression. 

"The  claiming  of  rights"  was  for  O'Connell  the  prin- 
ciple of  force  against  tyranny.  In  fact,  there  is  in  right, 
as  in  all  that  is  true,  a  real,  an  eternal,  and  an  inde- 
structible power,  which  can  only  disappear  when  right  is 
no  longer  even  named.  Tyranny  would  be  invincible, 
were  it  to  succeed  in  destroying  with  its  name  the  idea 
of  right,  in  creating  silence  in  the  world  in  regard  to  right. 
It  endeavors  at  least  to  approach  that  absolute  terra,  and 
to  lessen,  by  all  the  means  of  violence  and  corruption,  the 
expression  of  justice.  As  long  as  a  just  soul  remains 
with  boldness  of  speech,  despotism  is  restless,  troubled, 
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fearing  that  eternity  is  conspiring  against  it.  Tlie  rest  is 
indiiferent,  or  at  least  alarms  it  but  little.  Do  you  appeal 
to  arms  against  it?  It  is  but  a  battle.  To  a  riot?  It  is 
but  a  matter  of  police.  Violence  is  of  time,  right  is 
heaven-born.  What  dignity,  what  force  there  is  in  the 
right  which  speaks  with  calmness,  with  candor,  with 
sincerity,  from  the  heart  of  a  good  man !  Its  nature  is 
contagious ;  as  soon  as  it  is  hoard,  the  soul  recognizes'  and 
embraces  it ;  a  moment  sometimes  suffices  for  a  whole 
people  to  proclaim  it  and  bend  before  it.  It  is  said,  no 
doubt,  that  the  claiming  of  right  is  not  always  possible, 
and  that  there  are  times  and  places  when  oppression  has 
become  so  inveterate  that  the  language  of  right  is  as 
chimerical  as  its  reality.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  position  of  O'Connell  and  of  his  country.  O'Connell 
and  Ireland  could  speak,  write,  petition,  associate,  elect 
magistrates  and  representatives.  The  rights  of  Ireland 
were  despised,  but  not  disarmed  ;  and  in  this  condition 
the  doctrine  of  O'Connell  was  that  of  Christianity  and  rea- 
son. Liberty  is  a  work  of  virtue,  a  holy  work,  and  con- 
sequently an  intellectual  work. 

But  "  rights  must  be  claimed  with  perseverance."  The 
emancipation  of  a  people  is  not  the  work  of  a  day;  it 
infallibly  encounters  in  the  ideas,  the  passions,  the  interests 
and  the  ever-intricate  interweaving  of  human  things,  a 
thousand  obstacles  accumulated  by  time  and  which  time 
alone  is  able  to  remove,  provided  that  its  course  be  aided 
by  a  parallel  and  an  uninterrupted  action.  We  must  not, 
said  O'Connell,  simply  speak  to-day  and  to-morrow ; 
write,  petition,  assemble  to-day  and  to-morrow  ;  we  must 
continue  to  speak,  write,  petition,  assemble,  until  the 
object  is  attained  and  right  is  satisfied.  We  must  exhaust 
the  patience  of  injustice  and  force  the  hand  of  Providence. 
You  hear,  gentlemen;  this  is  not  the  school  of  desires 
vain  and  without  virtue,  it  is  the  school  of  souls  tempered 
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for  good,  who  know  its  price  and  do  not  wonder  that  it  is 
great.  O'Connell.  indeed,  has  given  to  his  lessons  the 
sanction  of  his  example ;  what  he  said,  he  did,  and  no 
life  has  ever  been,  even  to  its  last  moment,  more  indefati- 
gably  and  better  filled  than  his  own.  He  labored  before 
the  future  witli  the  certainty  which  inspires  tlie  present ; 
he  was  never  surprised  or  discontented  at  not  obtainingL 
liis  end  ;  he  knew  that  he  should  not  attain  it  during  his- 
life — he  doubted  it  at  least — and  by  the  ardor  of  his^ 
actions  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  had  but 
another  step  and  another  day  before  him.  Who  will 
count  the  number  of  assemblies  in  which  he  spoke  and 
over  which  he  presided,  the  petitions  dictated  by  him.  his 
journeys,  his  plans,  his  popular  triumphs,  and  that  inex- 
pressible arsenal  of  ideas  and  facts  which  compose  tiie 
fabulous  tissue  of  his  seventy-two  years?  He  was  the 
Hercules  of  liberty  ! 

To  pei-severance  in  claiming  rights  he  joined  a  condr- 
tion  which  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  sovereign  im- 
])ortance,  it  was  that  of  being  an  "  irreproachable  organ 
of  this  work  ;  "  and,  to  explain  this  maxim  by  his  con- 
duct, we  see  from  the  first  tliat,  as  he  understood  it,  evei-y 
servant  of  liberty  must  claim  it  equally  and  efficaciously 
for  all,  not  only  for  his  party,  but  for  the  adverse  party  ; 
not  only  for  his  religion,  but  for  all ;  not  only  for  his 
country,  but  for  the  whole  world.  Mankind  is  one,  and 
its  rights  are  everywhere  the  same,  even  when  the  exer- 
cise of  them  diftere  according  to  the  state  of  morals  and 
minds.  Whoever  excepts  a  single  man  in  his  claim  for 
right,  whoever  ccnsents  to  the  servitude  of  a  single  man, 
black  or  white,  were  it  even  but  for  a  hair  of  his  head 
unjustly  bound,  he  is  not  a  sincere  man,  and  he  does  not 
merit  to  combat  for  the  sacred  cause  of  the  human  race. 
The  public  conscience  will  always  reject  the  man  who 
demands   exclusive    liberty,  or   even  who   is  indifferent 
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about  tlie  rights  of  others;  for  exclusive  liberty  is  but  a 
privilege,  and  the  liberty  which  is  indifferent  about  others 
is  but  a  treason.  We  remark  a  nation,  having  arrived 
at  a  certain  development  of  its  social  institutions,  stopping 
short  or  even  retrograding.  Do  not  ask  the  reason.  You 
may  be  sure  that  in  the  heart  of  that  people  there  has 
been  some  secret  sacrifice  of  right,  and  that  the  seeming 
defenders  of  its  liberty,  incapable  of  desiring  liberty  for 
(_)thers  than  themselves,  have  lost  the  prestige  which  con- 
quers and  saves,  preserves  and  extends  it.  Degenerate 
sons  of  holy  combats,  their  enervated  language  rolls  in  a 
vicious  circle  ;  to  listen  is  already  to  have  replied  to 
them. 

It  was  never  thus  with  O'Coimell ;  never,  during  fifty 
years,  did  his  language  once  lose  the  invincible  charm  of 
sincerity.  It  vibrated  for  the  rights  of  his  enemy  as  for 
his  own.  It  was  heard  denouncing  oppression  from  where- 
soever it  came  and  upon  whatsoever  head  it  fell ;  thus  he 
attracted  to  his  cause,  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  souls  sepa- 
rated from  his  own  by  the  abyss  of  the  most  profound  dis- 
agreements ;  fraternal  hands  sought  his  own  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  because  there  is  iti 
the  heart  of  the  upright  man  who  speaks  for  all,  and  who, 
in  speaking  for  all,  seems  even  sometimes  to  speak  against 
himself:  because  there  is  there,  an  omnipotence  of  logi- 
cal and  moral  superiority  which  almost  infallibly  produces 
reciprocity. 

Yes,  Catholics,  understand  well,  if  you  desire  liberty 
for  yourselves,  you  must  desire  it  for  all  men  and  under 
all  the  heavens.  If  you  demand  it  but  for  yourselves  it 
will  never  be  granted  to  you ;  give  it  where  you  are  mas- 
ters that  it  may  be  given  to  you  where  you  are  slaves. 

O'Connell  also  understood  in  another  sense  that  maxim, 
that  "it  is  necessary  to  be  irreproachable  in  claiming 
rights."     He  desired  that  authority,  and    law.  which  is 
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the  highest  expression  of  it,  should  be  sincerely  and  re- 
ligiously respected.  For  authority  is  also  liberty,  and 
whoever,  willing  to  defend  the  one,  attacks  the  other, 
knows  neither  what  he  says  nor  what  he  does.  Authority 
is  an  integral  part  of  liberty,  as  duty  enters  into  right  by 
a  manifest  correlation,  since  the  right  of  one  man  neces- 
sarily entails  the  duty  of  another.  This  is  why  civil  char- 
ters, as  well  as  the  great  evangelic  charter,  consecrate  at 
the  same  time  right  and  duty,  liberty  and  authority. 
Every  hand  which  separates  them  destroys  them,  and  no 
people  which  does  not  venerate  them  by  the  same  title 
will  ever  be  capable  of  becoming  a  free  people.  O'Con- 
tiell  pushed  respect  for  the  law  even  to  superstition  ;  he 
permitted  all  to  himself  up  to  the  limit  where  he  encoun- 
tered a  law  evidently  in  vigor.  And  yet  no  man  has 
ever  made,  under  even  persecuting  laws,  a  more  marvel- 
lous use  of  the  space  which  they  left  open  to  him.  A 
profound  knowledge  of  law  admirably  served  the  magic 
of  his  movements,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  dying,  after 
forty-seven  years  of  civil  struggles,  without  having  in- 
curred a  single  definite  judicial  condemnation.  Once, 
on  the  occasion  of  that  famous  meeting  at  Clontarf,  he 
feared  that  he  had  been  caught  in  a  snare  by  which  he 
would  not  have  left  the  baptismal  robe  of  his  popular  and 
Christian  tribunate  without  a  stain.  On  the  eve  of  the 
meeting,  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  moment  when  Dublin  and 
Ireland  was  full  of  British  troops,  the  viceroy  published 
a  proclamation  interdicting  the  assembly.  O'Gonnell 
was  terrified  by  the  thought  of  an  inevitable  collision  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  armj'.  Pale  and  agitated, 
during  the  whole  night  he  despatched  proclamations  and 
messengers ;  and  at  last,  at  daybreak,  after  a  night  of  ter- 
rible anxiety,  he  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  not 
a  soul  was  to  be  found  on  the  field  of  Clontarf  where  five 
hundred  thousand  had  been  expected. 
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This  was  the  occasion  of  his  last  triumph.  You  know 
how  England  once  desired  to  make  him  expiate  that  long 
agitation  in  which  he  had  kept  a  large  portion  of  the  em- 
pire ;  how  he  was  cited,  condemned,  imprisoned  ;  and,  in 
fine,  the  sentence  was  bi-onght  before  the  House  of  Lords 
of  England  by  the  appeal  of  the  man  who  should  have 
numbered  among  them  so  many  enemies.  A  memorable 
period,  when  all  Ireland  went  to  visit  in  his  prison  tlie 
captive  Liberator,  when  the  assembled  bishops  offered  up 
a  prayer  to  God  that  the  man  of  Erin  might  be  comforted 
in  tribulation  and  come  out  of  it  victoriously !  That  prayer 
of  a  whole  people  was  granted,  and  after  a  magnanimous 
decision,  which  declared  that  O'Oonnell  had  not  offended^ 
Ireland  had  once  more  the  pride  and  consolation  of  wel- 
coming her  aged  father  in  all  the  glory  which  she  had 
prepared  for  him,  and  which  seemed  to  be  incapable  either 
of  increase  or  end. 

According  to  human  ideas,  O'Oonnell  should  have  died 
on  that  day.  But  the  Arbitrator  of  destinies  and  the 
Judge  of  hearts  had  ordained  it  otherwise.  O'Oonnell 
was  a  Ohristian  ;  faith  and  love  of  God  had  been  the  vivi- 
fying principles  of  his  whole  existence ;  nevertheless,  how- 
ever truly  faithful  he  might  have  been,  it  was  possible  for 
him  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  magnificent  course 
of  his  life.  Glory  is  a  subtle  poison  which  penetrates  the 
bucklers  of  the  stoutest  hearts;  O'Oonnell  merited  that 
God  should  purify  him  severely  and  place  upon  his  head, 
after  so  many  crowns  which  had  never  faded  there,  that 
supreme  crown  of  adversity  without  which  no  glory  is 
perfect  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

O'Oonnell  saw  many  of  his  own  party  withdraw  from 
him ;  his  soul  was  wounded  in  pride  and  in  friendship ; 
it  was  also  wounded  in  the  people  whom  he  had  so  ten- 
derly and  so  effectually  served.  A  horrible  famine  swept 
down  the  children  of  Erin  before  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  evila 
28 
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against  which  the  eloquence  of  his  genius  could  do  noth 
ing,  and  felt  to  the  very  core  the  powerlessness  of  glory. 
But,  whilst  he  was  a  prey  to  this  cruel  agony,  suddenly, 
on  the  sacred  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a  voice  was  heard  which 
thrilled  through  the  world  and  Christendom.  The  one 
and  the  other  awaited  a  father  who  should  feel  the  wants 
of  modern  times,  who  would  take  them  into  his  pontifical 
and  pacific  hands,  and  raise  them  from  the  earth  to  the 
very  height  of  religion.  This  expectation  and  these 
desires  were  satisfied  ;  O'Connell  could  die,  Pius  IX.  was 
in  the  world  ;  O'Gonnell  conld  be  silent,  Pius  IX.  spoke ; 
O'Connell  could  descend  into  the  tomb,  Pius  IX.  was 
seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  aged  and  dying 
champion  of  the  Church  and  mankind  was  not  deceived  ; 
the  force  and  the  weakness  of  his  life  were  revealed  to  him: 
lie  knew  that  he  had  been  but  the  precursor  of  a  greater 
liberator  than  himself,  and,  like  John  the  Baptist,  went 
into  the  desert  to  see  the  envoy  for  whom  he  waited,  and 
the  latche.t  of  whoseshoes  he  did  not  think  himself  worthy 
to  unloose.  O'Connell  turned  his  eyes  towards  Rome ; 
and,  making  a  last  effort  against  age  and  affliction,  he  left 
home  in  the  simplicity  and  joy  of  a  pilgrim.  But  it  was 
too  late  ;  strength  failed  him  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, when  he  already  perceived  the  cupolas  and  the 
horizon  of  Rome.  All  Rome  expected  him  and  prepared 
triumphal  arches  for  him.  His  heart  alone  reached  the 
city,  where  Pius  IX.  received  it.  The  pontiff,  placing 
his  hands  upon  the  son  of  O'Connell,  said  these  words  to 
him  :  "  Since  I  am  deprived  of  the  happiness,  so  long  de- 
sired, of  embracing  the  hero  of  Christendom,  let  me  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  embracing  his  son  !"  Let  us 
not  seek  elsewhere,  gentlemen,  the  tomb  of  O'Connell ;  it 
is  not  in  Ireland,  how  worthy  soever  she  might  be  to  pos- 
sess it  for  ever ;  the  tomb  of  O'Connell  is  in  the  arms  and 
in  the  soul  of  Pius  IX.     We  must  look  there  to  address  to 
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the  Liberator  the  supreme  word,  the  word  and  the  prayei 
of  adieu. 

Let  us  meditate  a  moment. 

Gentlemen,  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  those  of 
mankind,  and  the  interests  of  mankind  are  those  of  the 
Church.  Christianity,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  living 
body,  has  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  power  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  profound  fusion  which  exists  between  it 
and  mankind,  l^ow,  modern  society  is  the  expression  of 
the  wants  of  mankind,  and  consequently  it  is  also  the  ex- 
pression of  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and  these  few  words 
give  you  the  intimate  signification  of  the  life  of  O'Connell. 
O'Connell  was,  in  our  age  of  divisions,  the  first  mediator' 
between  the  Church  and  modern  society ;  which  is  to  say 
that  he  was,  in  the  same  age,  the  first  mediator  between 
the  Church  and  mankind.  We  must  follow  him,  gentle- 
men, if  we  would  serve  God  and  men.  Doubtless,  it  is 
the  world  which  has  separated  from  us,  which  has  willed 
to  live  and  govern  itself  without  us ;  but  what  matters  it 
whence  the  evil  comes,  or  whose  was  the  pride  which 
caused  the  separation  ?  We  feel  now  the  need  that  we 
have  of  each  other ;  let  us  go  to  meet  the  world,  which 
seeks  us  and  waits  for  us.  That  admiration  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  memory  of  O'Connell,  those  cries  of  love  which 
it  raises  round  Pius  IX.,  manifest  a  desire  which  it  brings 
before  the  face  of  heaven,  and  a  proof  that  it  is  not  insen- 
sible towards  those  who  comprehend  its  evils  and  its  wants. 
Comprehend  them,  gentlemen ;  let  us  follow  even  from  afar, 
but  with  faith,  upon  the  glorious  footsteps  which  we  have 
just  surveyed  ;  and  if  already  you  feel  this  desire,  if  the 
vain  shadows  of  the  past  lessen  in  your  mind,  if  your  strength 
grow  greater,  and  with  it  a  presentiment  that  you  will 
not  be  useless  in  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  mankind, 
ah !  do  not  seek  the  reason ;  say  to  yourselves  that  God 
has  for  once  spoken  to  you  by  the  soul  of  O'Connell. 


